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THE OITOTIFOBM INSCBIPTIOHS OP VAH. 


considerably increased since tbe publication of my memoir. 
M. Guyard was fortunate enough to find in the Louvre 
squeezes of the great inscription of Argistis on tbe rock of 
Van, made some years ago by M. Deyrolle, as well as 
squeezes of other inscriptions, and a copy of the text of 
Meher Kapussi. The squeezes and copy include my inscrip- 
tions Y., VIL, XIY., XIX., XX., XXXVIIL, XXXIX., 
XL., XLI., XLII., XLIX. The corrections of the text 
furnished by them are of considerable importance. From 
Prof. Patkanoff I have received copies of four new inscrip- 
tions from Armavir, and of inscriptions found at Ordanlu, 
Ihaulijan, and Salahaneh, as well as a photograph of the 
inscription of Menuas engraved at Tsolakert (No. XXXIY. 
of my Memoir). These fresh spoils not only add to our 
knowledge of the Vannic vocabulary, but enable us to amend 
our old readings. Lastly, Prof. Miiller has published one of 
the four inscriptions from Armavir, mentioned above, from a 
squeeze and photograph of Prof. Wunsch, together with an 
interesting text of Sarduris II. from Astwadzashen, and a 
copy of the first seven lines of the inscription of Pain (No. 
XXXIIL) from a squeeze of Prof. Wnnwh. It will b# seen, 

aciiordingly, that during the five years whioh 

since the publication of my Memoir, important advances have 

been made in our knowledge of the Vannic texts. ^ 

. I shall, first of all, pass in review those portions of my 
Memoir in which, as I believe, my readings and translations 
have been successfully corrected by Guyard and Muller, or 
in some instances by myself, noting the emendations the 
texts themselves have received from the squeezes of M. 
Peyrolle and the photograph of M. Patkanoff; and I will 
then give the new inscriptions that have been brought to 
light, with translations and a commentary. At the end a 
v^hulary will be added, containing the new words from the 
recently-found inscriptions, as well as the words the reading 
or translation of which requires correction. 

Certain corrections must he introduced into the list of 
characters (pp. 419-422). The character is not a form 

of ^T<T ^ supposed, hut of A This was 
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proved by Quyard, and explains tbe mode in which the naT ne 
of the city of Malatiyeh is written {Me-U-dha-a-ni). The 
new form of H first appears in the inscriptions of Menuas, 
after the death of his father Ispuinis. I believe, however, 
that it was at times confounded with da, though at present 
we have no means of certifying the fact. The result of 
Guyard’s discovery is to change the reading of all the words 
in which the syllable da occurs, except, of course, those in 
which the syllable is represented by the proper character few 
da. Consequently the “ local case ” of the noun will end 
like the “perfective” in IL 

The character um, to which I have prefixed a query, mast 
be removed from the list. M. Deyrolie’s squeezes show that 
in the three cases where I have read unt-nu-M the word is 
really tanali, the first character being ta. 

The character bad should be be, since in the 7th line of the 
inscription of Palu Prof. Wiinsch’s squeeze gives it instead 
of bi, unless, indeed, the character had both values. As »-< 
was be, it is possible that efff was ge rather than kid. 

I have already stated in nay Memoir (p. 681, note 1) that 
the character kab should be read qar. 

The ideograph which I have rendered by ‘language’ or | 
‘tribe* has been shown by Quyard to represent the Assyrian y 
ideograph of pukhru ‘ totality,’ which hw the same form in ^ 
Assur-natsir-pai's standard inscription (W.A.I. i. 20, 28). 

M. Deyrolie’s copy gives it in t. 24 in place of >c|Vt. i: 

The word for ‘camel* should probably be didhmi, since dn 
xl. 6 Deyrolie's squeeze baa whicb is more probald/ 

intended for di than for ul. ; I 

>f- ‘twice’ must be struck out; the squeezes prove that ijt ■; 
every case ‘ in att ' has to be read. We roust also excise ) 

' H ’son.’ ,, ■ "'I/; 

On the other hand, we must add to the list of ideographs , i 
*a vine/ which an examination of Schulz’s ori^hh^' \ '''-'l; 
, shows to eqtist; in li. col. i 8. As Quyard has pointed' " ,;s 
phonetio riding of the ideograph nduH(s) is f umihbed ' i 

{ardmk) ‘day,’ which 
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misread iume (1. 10, 12, 16), as well as tlie eiglit other addi- 
tional ideographs given at the end of this paper. 

It may be added that the squeezes seem to make it clear 
that the word signifying * to give ^ must be read ffifu atid not 
and that consequently it is probable t!iat Sandwiili is 
right in li. coi iii. 10, where he has Muiere *of kings ^ instead 
of khulare* 

Some more examples can be added of cases in which the 
line does not end with a word {e.g, ISo, Ixi.). 

In the declension of the noon (p. 429) the suffix dfi must 
be changed into /f, as already noted, Guyard niaintaiiied 
that the suffix was used in three senses : (1) as an expletive, 
(2) in order to join a word to its suffix, and (3) in order to 
form substantives, gerunds, and participles, when it denotes 
‘the thing of’ something or some one. Bat the first two 
senses must be rejected, and in place of them my two senses 
of ‘ locality ’ and ‘ perfection ’ should be substituted. In 
XX. 3 (see p. 431) we must read mi-Ii pill armanUi at-klma-!i 
mdu-tud-U ‘ after having restored this memorial-tablet which 
had been destroyed.’ Muller has shown that pi-U — which I 
believe him to be right in supposing to be the origin of the 
Assyrian ‘j>i&«stone’ — is the reading of the ideograph JCfff 
tablet/ so that mrmanUk must he the translation of the 
ideograph ‘foundation/ which is substituted for it in 
parallel passages. Consequently at in at-khu&-*U is a prefix 
of some sort, like ap in ap-tm% and ini-U (which I read inMia) 
m not an adverb, but a case of itii ‘ this.’ The suffix of the 
pronoun could be omitted, e.g. we find a!us wi 2>di armaniil 
tnU in XX. 10, The form nu-Uli-di-m (xxx. 24) still remains 
unexplained. 

The suffix tsi has been shown by Guyard to signify ‘ be- 
longing to.’ 

In the numerals >y- ‘twice’ should be struck out, and 
M filler has made it clear that atibi means ‘ myriads ’ and 
never ‘thousands/ that tarani (xlix. 13, as restored from 
Deyrolle’s squeeze) signifies ‘second’ or ‘for the iecoiid 
time,’ and that sfs/fm (xlix. 22) is ‘third’ or ‘for the third 
time/ Guyard had already observed that mdini musl be 
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phrasQ ia the execratory fonaula, alus ulw tm4w ies zadubi 
^whoever else pretends: I ha¥e done (this)/ reYealed the 
existence of the first personal pronoaa ies ^ 1/ As the final s 
is a sufiix, the stem is te^ which seems to be the same as the 
stern of tlie demonstratiYe, The relative, which I ha<l 
seen in wnll therefore have to be removed from the list of 
Tannic pronouns, 

Uiis or uHes (instead of my old reading tedas) has been 
shown by Guyard’s discovery to signify * other/ ^another/ 
Tile stem would be «, as in ui ^ and ’ or ^ with/ 

Mliller is probably right in holding that suMie is not a 
pronoun, as Guyard and myself have believed ; eM may be 
^and^ rather than ^this^; and ikukas ^the same’ must be 
added to the list of the pronouns. Ikti-kas is literally ^ of 
the same kind/ being formed from a stem iki^ by the help 
of the suffix •-km. 

For ada^ aii or aik must be read. The word properly 
means * to add ’ ; hence * the sum/ ' moreover/ * in part ’ 
{aie-ki), and possibly ^ along with/ 

The adverb sada (for which read s&ii or salie) must be 
omitted. As Guyard htis proved, it is the phonetic reading 
of the ideograph ^ a year/ 

To the form ap-tini (p. 442) we may add at-khuali ^ which 
had been destroyed/ These prefixes remind us of the 
prefixes of Georgian. 

For -da or ^dm the termination of the present tense -U and 
4k should be substituted. The forms literally mean ^ is for ’ 
the doing of a thing, aim tuhlk^ for example, being ^ whoever 
is for taking away/^ 


Tbe form is xeally the dative of the g^nd in 
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! | KharMar-sa-bi-ies (p. 444) is not an example of the present 

;] participle, as it is simply the first person of the verb followed 

1 1 by the personal pronoun ies. 

!| We should probably add a precativo in -me to the forms of 

t| verb, as in askhu-me 'may they occupy’ (xxiv. 6). 

1 1 causative is formed by the addition of su ‘ to make ’ to 

the verbal root, and the differeiiee of meaning must ho 
i noticed between ii ‘ to name,’ and thi ‘ to name fal.selv.’ 

. I adverb sada (p. 445) should be omitted ; the word is 

salt ‘ a year.’ 


Corrections in the Heading and Translation of the 
Inscriptions. 



I. 7, VoT an-ni-hu tobA. annisam ‘hetoJ 

II. 7, 8. ' These ’ for ‘ there ’ and annisam for minihu. 

III. 2. Us-gi-ni is probably a compound of im ‘near,’ like 

us-ma-sh ‘ gracious,’ and us-tu-bi ‘ I approached,’ 
us-tu-ni ‘he dedicated.’ Head gi-e-i si-da {not li). 
8ida is ‘ restoration.’ 

The meaning of the words ‘ during each month ’ is 
obviously * during the several months of the year,’ the 
sacrifices extending over the whole length of the 
year. 

Delete note 5 on this line. The ideograph means 
‘totality.’ 

4, 36. Deyrolle’s copy gives nrpue for ipime. In any ca.se 
the epithet must apply to Khaldis, aud not, as ! had 
supposed, to Teisbas. 

7, 40. A conEtparison with ardmis ‘the sun’ or ‘day,’ shows 
that m-dis must mean ‘ light’ or ‘ enlightener’’ ; hence 
the compound sielardis will he ‘the enlightener of 
darkness,’ and steli will be ‘darkness ’ and not ‘dawn’ 
as I had imagined. 

9. Deyrolle’s copy reads uruli-li-m. The translation of the 
god’s name should he ‘who carries away all that 
, belongs to seed.’ The god of death is meant. 


’iWlaMliii 

\ ... 



iiiliiiai 
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11. Deyrolle' 


^ 's copy verifies my conjecture that we should 
read ‘Zuzumarus.’ It also reads Zi-kid (or ge)-qit~ni-e 
instead of Zi-hu-qu-ni-e. 

12. Here it has i instead of iS: and ri instead of , like 
Jjayard. Jdut this cannot he correct. "We must read 
Khahii-ni ini mie ‘ to the Khaldises of this house.’ 

14. ‘ The city of Ardiuis ’ was the city of the Sun-god. 

1 5. Deyrol le gives Ar-tau-ni-kkl-i-m-ni for Ar-tsu-hu-i-ni-ni. 

We should evidently read as in xi. 1. 

Ihe reading Khuldini dost must be preserved, da being 
expres.sed throughout this inscription by the character 
which has that value. Dame will be an adjective 
agreeing with Khaldi-ni from a root da. 

17. Sim- Hi is shown by the inscription of Ashrut-Darga 
to signify * the niche ’ or consecrated ground in which 
the inscription was engraved. It is a derivative from 
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pound, the suffix -ni being attached only to its last 
member. 

27. Wrf«,IbeIieTe, signifies conduit/ The word occurs 
only at Meher-Kapussi and Artamifc (xxiii.), besides 
Ixiv. 1, in both which places are the remains of an 
ancient aqueduct. The determinative shows tiiat it 
was made of wood. Miiller may be riglifc in seeing 
in siikhe a derivative from su ‘ to make/ 

28. Read a derivative from za (as in Zfi-dum)» 

The word means *a door/ whence zai^us Ui gate/ 
Deyrolle has ti instead of and Guyard conse- 
quently seems right in reading 

in place of my text. Guyard suggests that ffieis 
means ^brickwork/ I should prefer * wall/ and trans- 
late ^Ispuinis and Menuas have constructed an arti- 
ficial aqueduct for Kbaldis; they have constructed a 
cistern (?) and an artificial door along with a wall 
belonging to it." 

29. Deyrolle^s copy reads mur^m-ni for te-rU'^nL But 
Layard's copy is preferable. Deyrolle has gHHlu-hn-Ii 
for Bal-’du’-hu^ii and ta'-nu--U in line 30, like Schulz and 
Layard. A fresh examination of the squeeze of vii, 6 
proves that here also the reading is ta-nu-iL Gudu-U 
must be compared with gudi in vii. 3. The construc- 
tion is, ‘A house (not gods) of wood and stone having 
been gud^nli^ 3 sheep are sacrificed to Ehaldis (and) 3 
sheep to the gods of the nations ; the house of the 
conduit having been tan^ul% 3 sheep are sacjuficed to 
Ehaldis and 3 sheep to the gods of the nations; the 
house of the conduit having been me%-tdi^ 3 sheep are 
sacrificed to Ehaldis and 3 sheep to the gods of the 
nations/ 

31 i Instead of Deyrolle has 

hu-H-my where a derivative from the same root as 
mesu-U is preceded by the ideograph of ‘ wim/ Con- 
retest will have no connection with the 
pronominal mesini, but will signify Gihations/ One 
of'- the recently-discovered inscriptions of Ammvir 
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(Xo. lix.) gives us the correct reading of the latter 
part of the line, namely, me4d el-mu-iis. The whole 
plirase must mean, ' they have prescribed for the 
season the other libations of wine (and) the libations 
of mead (P)/ It is hardly possible that me4d can he 
formed from the pronoun me, the sense being 'the 
libations of wine for the other (gods) and the libations 
that belong to him (/.<?. Iihaldis) for the season/ 

VII. 3. The ideograph in this line is that which denotes 
'the left hand/ 

4. Guyard has pointed out that Kamna in xxx. 19 inter- 
changes with the ideographs ^ y«< in xiii. 79, and 
consequently must signify ' edifices;' 

6. A re-examination of the squeeze proves the reading to 
he ia-mi-U (for tim-mi-U). Perhaps the word means 
'purifying/ 

X. 2, 5. AsMim can hardly he 'food/ It is a formation like 
Bidk or amm from a$kha, which is probably a com- 
pound of m 'settle' and kka 'take/ Asklm-me must 
mean. * occupy ' in xxvi. 6. Moreover, ti is ' to call,' 
so that mliias-tes will be 'declaring occupation' (a 
participial form like sied)^ 

4, Siu-ni-Mi is probably a derivative from st^ ' to make/ 

XI L 2, 3. Translate 'declaring occupation,' and read tanudi-ni. 

XIII, 2. Translate 'and their w^all to restoration (he has 
given)/ 8ida is genitive or dative of ddan 'restora- 
tion,' connected with mlitdi 'I restored' (xL 72) and 
sidiidi (vii. 6, 6), as well as with sidi'-s* 

XIV, JThudie is probably 'ruinous/ since at-khuadi means 
' which had been destroyed/ 

XVL 4. Zanmii-ni is ' that which belongs to the gateway of 

the gate/ 

XTIL 8* Suii is 'the consecrated domain of a god/ 

XIX. 5, By means of a squeeze Guyard has been enabled 
to restore this line as follows: Khal-did ku-ru-{ni 

|«< 'for Ehaldis the giver (and) 

, for the gods the givers (for each among .them are the 
regukticms of Jlenuas) / The restoration is important 
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armant'^ii corresponds to the ideograph Tf Ui finiii- 
dation-stone/ Wa must read ‘ wliicli had 

been destroyed/ 

5. Airnhsini is 'great' according to Ixw 10. The root 
aim means 'to increase' from ai ' in crease ' unci in 
'to have/ and hence the derivative sigaities at once 

'multitudinous' and 'great/ 

12. Rather to be rendered 'whoever sets it (i/n7i) in the 
dust/ 

Id. Translate 'Whoever else pretends : I have done (it)/ 
17, Read ark/n-^aru/f-a-’fiL Undis is 'seed/ 

XXL 12. Traiivslute 'whoever assigns it to ariother/ 

XXIII. 1, The original copy of Schulz has 
XXIV. 6 — 8. Ase means 'house/ not 'gods/ I can now 
^ better translation of these Hues t * May 
baris the queen occupy the bouse daily and monllily 
for Khaldis/ The suffix -me will denote the precative, 
the verb being literally ' take possession of ' (m-kka). 
The inscription of Meher-Kapussi shows that the year 
was reckoned by its months, which were prohabi v lunar. 
XXYIII. 9. If armuzi is connected with tmmmi-ii * a foun- 
dation-stone/ it would signify ' utterly/ 

XXX. 19. Kamn& means 'edifices,' not 'possessions'; sea 
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XXXII. 2. Periiaps iusukkani signifies in the spring/ 

*6, 4. Ikukihii should he rendered *the same/ and {aaH)e 
supplied at the beginning of line 4, the sense being 
*iii the same year/ Gnyard is right in rendering 
kkitkiiuli ^ gathering/ — ^ after gathering (my) soldiers 
together/ 

5. Read ^Sarisilis/ With the name of Tarkhi-gamas 

cofnpare the Ilittite names Tarkhu-Iara, Tarkhu-nazi, 
Gamgam4, and Gar-gamis (Carchemish)* 

6. Read Smla’-huflae-khi-ui-li-a-nL Comp, the name of 

Sady-attes. 

7. jUfn in Khaf^-na-aBta-ni probably stands for asda, like 

Biainmte, from (mnlu ^to make a settlement/ Compare 
3cxxix. 1, 25. 

XXXIII/ 1, 0. Wiinsch’s squeeze gives w for hu 
4. The squeeze seems to have a misformed tm rather than 


15. The name of the king^ is probably^ 

eorrespouding to the Sulumal or SuluYal of the As- 
syrian inscriptions, which make him a king of 
Malatiyeh in B.C. 738. 

XXXIY. Thanks to a photograph which Prof. Patkanoff was 
kind enough to send me, the text of the inscription 
of Tsolagard can now be corrected in many places, 
though unfortunately the left side of the stone being 
covered with moss is partly illegible. (See the Mmim^ 
ii. 3, pp. SoS'-'SSd.) I reproduce it in full 

1. lhahdi-ni us-ta-bi ma-H-ni gis-su-rbe 
To liie Khaldises I prayed, the powers mighty (pr 

muilitttdinons), 

2. ka-ra-ni 
who have given 

ka-(ru«iii 
who have given 

* A squeeze of the first sevea lines of this insicn|kti(Hi has been taken by Prof, 
Wilaseh tnd Mhlishiid W Ftof. D. H. Mimer w his Memoir on “ Die Keil- 
inscbrift mn Asebrat-Dwa’^ is tha 36th volume of the Monuments of the 


y E-ri-du-a-khi “V* -ube 

of the son of Eriduas the lands, 
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3. ►Jiff Lii-(im-)ha-ni-Di la’-qu-n£ f Me-nu-a-ka-i 
the city of Lununis as a present to the race of Menuaa 

4 . (»->-| Khal)-di ku-(ru-)iii >-»-y Khal-di-ni {ri«-8u-ri-i 
to Khaldis the giver, to the Klialdises tlie mighty 

5. ku-ru-ni i->-| Khal-di-ni-ni us-ina-si-ni 

the girers, to the children of Khaldia tiic gracious 

us-ta-bi 
I prayed, 

6. (f Me-iiu-)a-ni y Is-pu-hu-i-ni-e-khi 

belonging to Menuas the son of I^puilas. 

7. (hu-)lu-(us-)ta-bi Khal-di-ni f Me-nu-a-s 

I approached with gifts the Khaldises. 31emias 

8. a-lI -0 (nu-na-)bi f E-ri-(du-)a-klii V -ni 

says : I attacked of the son of Eriduas Iho laud. 

9. Lu-(nu-)ni-ni « -si a-ii-hu-i-e 

The city of Lununis, the royal city, entirely, 

10. a-i-seP ? al-khe qa-ab-qa-8u{?)-la-du{P).ni 

thecoantry(?) . . the inhabitants, the aeichbourhood. 

11. a-ru-ni --f Ehal-dl-i-a 
brought Khaldis 

12. I Is-pa-hu-(i-)ni-khi-ni -0 
the son of Ispuinis. 

13. Lu-nu-hu-ni-(ni) ] 
the city of Lununis. 

14. Lu-nn-hu-ni-ni me-e-si-ni pi-i 
belonging to Lununis its name (into) 

15. y Me-nu-(hu)-a-li-e-a-t8i-li-ni 
the place of the people of Menuas. 

16. a-Iu-s tu-li-e a-lu-s pi“(tu-li-)e 
Whoever carries away, whoever removes the name, 

17. a-lu-s (pi-)i i-ni-li du-(Ii-)e 

Whoever the name of this stone destroys, 

* So m tbe pkotoirapli. 


to MeBiias 

j Msa-liu-bi 
I cooquerod 

ha-al-dii-M 
I ohaiiffod 
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Piliis I cbanged its name,* Bead m4i^a4-nL The 
word occurs in Iv, 10, 12, where it is written melUnL 
Perliiips it loc^ans * the ford of the ri¥er.* 

18. Ileiiclcr ‘ I deported the men and women of the lands 
of Marnrinas and Qa , * .* 

21. Correct into \ ^in all* Instead of ^its men* 
read * men of the year/ the word for ^ men * being 
tammui wliieli, as Miilier has shown, interchanges 
with the ideograph in xsxYii. 14. The word is derived 
from the compound tar^%u * to make strong/ The 
expression * men of the year * denotes the men who 
were slain or captured during Hhe year’s campaign/ 
40. Before mimli we must supply ikti{ham sale) ^ the same 
year/ The da of Uburdas is to he retained. 

46. Head * men of the year/ 

57. Translate * the citizens of Assyria/ 

XXXIX, L Translate ^soldiers who occupied part of the 
country I assembled * {ve&dubi). 

6. The squeeze seems to have ^||||| or gi or n, 
which, however, cannot be corrects Retain the da 
of Babam is * distant/ 

8, Read i{hikmi'i sale) * the same year/ 

11, The squeeze has M if followed by what is rather bi than 
du, 

12, The squeeze reads instead of , . Jm-u- 

UihS. 

14, Read an-a-ZM * of the year/ 

24, 26. Perhaps Guyard is right in translating After 
restoring {bM&U} the palaces of the country of Snrisilis 
I settled (in them} the soldiers of Assyria who occu- 
pied part of the land/* In this case the na.me of 
Ispuinis would signify * the settler/ Surisilis was 
a Hittite oily according to xxxii* 5. ^ ' 

80, Midmu^^bi ought to mean * I ^thered together/ 

3L The squeeze reads m clearly. We should doubtless 
supply Mi {du^u^jbi, Muller connects iui with 
SmMb chapel/' and would render the phrase 





rngm^ 


accw- 


ig is eitj of Biklitras 

m oowitry of 
to ^ 
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19. Perhaps MHTihmuH--a‘‘‘kIU'*ni is ^rebels/ The squeeze 
has na-a-uL I should translate : ' the rebels of the 
city removing out the sunlight.’ 

20, Read khar^Miar-m-hi m " I caused to dig up/ ies being 
the first personal pronoun, and m a modified form of 
the causative stu 

XLIII. 2. Sul-dnU ^ I appropriated.’ 

3, The squeeze has h instead of ir. 

4. Read ahth-diibi ^ I gave to conflagration.’ 

13. The squeeze has pa-ri. Translate ‘who have given 
portions out of the land of 0urqus, consisting of the 
people of Dhuaras.’ 

15. The squeeze has k-me at the end of the line. Conse- 
quently we must read, ‘ As the lot (isme) of Ehaldis, 
I selected a sixtieth of the spoil, both a portion of the 
captives and of the plunder.’ 

17. Probably /M-r/ must be supplied at the beginning of 
the line. The squeeze has ‘ hostile’ instead of >f-. 
Retain da in the name of Dailatinis. 

39. The squeeze reads 8i-me-rkhba-dkrkni. 

41, Kha-mi-bi ‘ I captured/ from kha ‘ to take ’ and sii ‘ to 
make/ Translate, ‘I captured the war-magazines 
and zirbilani of the city of Ardinis in the land of 
Etius. The same year I gathered together the 
baggage and the cavalry.’ 

78. Delete -e. 

79. The reading is correct. 

XLIY. 8. Read UuUe uH tun ‘ (whoever) pretends (it is the 
'work) of another person.’ 

XLT. 10. Read Qa4kk{m). 

16. Correct ‘ Ardarakis/ Saski . . . is called ‘theKhal- 

dirian ’ in xxx. 26. 

17, 18. Translate * I appointed as governor the king, the 

son of Diaves/ 

33. Read u^!ke4i ^ the whole.’ . , 

15, 39. Perhaps Miller is right in omitting ^ at the be- 
ginning of the last line, and regarding mdia-duhi as a 
compound. But his translation, captured’ must 

volt* STOEftSd > . ' , , ..//■'’J'/:'- 2 
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te wrong. The phraae would rather mean * I receired 
as a subject.’ Guj'ard is also wrong in supposing 
that vedia is a ay nonyme of f- hdu. I f my old view 
in regard to it is incorrect, the word can only mean 
‘ female slaves.’ Translate, ‘I appointed (him) . . . 
governor of the land of Igas.’ 

XLTL 16. Perhai)s we should read eeli-didn ‘ I collected.' 
Ulis ‘ the other ’ follows. 

XLYIII. So to be corrected for XF^VIL p, 032. 

15. Restore (e4i-i-)ni ‘ inscription.’ 

26. Read : IDmldi mm xx fukhi nmni ‘ as the lot of Khaldis 
20 prisoners he has brouglit.’ 

27. Guyard has shown that we jnust read (ttqmMl 
instead of dhaniesl and render ‘priests.’ The trans- 
lation of the line will accordingly be : ‘ On carrying 
away the 20 prisoners to be priests.’ Tlic class of 
priests meant would be that of consecrated temple- 
slaves. 

31. After ikukani snle ‘ the same year ’ nguhi is im|)OS8)bIe. 
We should expect some phrase like ‘I aseemblod the 
baggage and horsemen.' 

XLIX, 7. Translate: ‘the plunder of each I have taken for 
a spoil.’ 

8. f- is the Assyrian tjime ‘ a day ’ used ideograph ically. 
Consequently we must render: ‘Twenty-three cities 
in 60 days I captured.’ 

11. The squeeze has i~na-ni-hu-e ‘belonging to the city.’ 

12. The squeeze reads as-hu-kt-mbi, which must, however, 
be an error for m-ga£&-bL 

13. The squeeze gives ta~ra-nL Translate: ‘The same 
year for the second time on approaching the land of 

16. Retain da in Hu-e^ni^da-i-ni. 

17. Translate : ‘ the king of the inhabitants of Buis I 
appointed governor.’ 

19. Translate : ‘ belonging to the people of the country.’ 

22. Translate : ‘ The same year, for the third time.’ 

26. Tl^ squeeze reads Tmnslate: ‘The sutp of 
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the captives of the three coantries for the one 


27. Read mk for mu ; ‘slaves of the year's (campaign)/ 

L. 2, Retain (k in Eiula-riiadas or EMte-ruadas. 

10, 11, 12. Translate: ‘After battling for four days with 
the cavalry of the tribe of Dhumeskis, after approach- 
ing the country during the same days/ 

14. Translate ‘a distant land' instead of ‘land of 
Babas/ 

16. Read susini ardink ‘in one day/ 

36. iliiller sees in spri a derivative from se ‘life' and 
renders the phrase ‘ whoever exposes to a wild beast/ 
The root du certainly means in the first instance ‘to 
place/ but it also means ‘to destroy' or ‘over- 
throw' (see xxxvii. 6) like the slang use of ‘do' in 
English* 

LI. I. 3. As Guyard perceived, we have here the ideo- 
graph of ‘ a vine/ written phonetically uduiis in 

lineT* ■ ■ ■ 

4, 5. Read a-ii4-si ‘ every ' and namlL The original 
copy of Schulz has iti-ur-ta-a-ni^ which is probably 
a coinpound of tar (as in turis ‘ a person ') and ta 
‘to come' (as in ns4u-bi). It is possible that we 
should render this difficult passage, “ For every king 
of the same people who belongs here the plant (?) 
of himself (and his) house has (Sar-duris) created/' 

6, 7. In spite of the terminations of hhaidiani and terikhime, 
which look as if persons were referred to, I am 
tempted to render these lines: “the fruit of the tree 
planted by Sardaris he has called Sarduiis s (fruit) 
of the vine/' 

8. Schulz's original copy shows that the reading is a-(/w-)^ 

“ whoever takes away what has been given 
for the support of the shoot/' _ ■ V 

9. Schulz's copy begins the line with a., hw)* \ 

10. Schulz's copy shows that here again the reading is 

III. 8-— 5. JRead: S^uUium m^tukhi arum: mkhddi D,P. 
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aiqanieU xio lukMni ihikani sale teru^ni)^ the lot 
of Khaldis (Sarduris) has brouglit 20 prisoners ; after 
carrying away the 20 prisoners to be priests, he has 
planted (the vine) the same year/' 

LII. V. A fifth inscription on a bronze fragment from Tan, 
which has now been cleaned, must be added to those 
given in my 3Iemoir. It is on part of the frieze 
ornamented with rosettes and kneeling bulls in 
respousse work and runs : — 

, , . al-du-ni su-i-ni-ni-e i-qi-qi {or lu) , . . 

It is possible that the first word may represent haldu-ni 
^ he has changed ' or ^ a change/ Suim-nie can hardly 
mean anything else than * belonging to the construe- 
. tion/ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

LIII. 6. The engraver of the inscription has probably omitted 
a second tu, so that we should read the king, the 
men and the women I carried away " (tu-bi). At all 
events the verb kudliuhi in the next line must mean 
‘ I departed/ 

LIT. 6. Read gudu^-li-a meli nlini, where xilbii is * other/ 
and gudu-^li-a is probably connected with gudi in 
vii. 3. 

6. Read ali-hbdi and fiula-lL The latter word may be 
'kingdom/ 

12. 'Redidi Nu^nii-U-e ' of ISTunnlis/ 

LV. 14. 8dU mdni would mean 'that year/ 

LVL I. 2. Mumuni-ni would be ' tributaries/ 

14. Read •‘nbni 'the support' or 'food/ 

III. 2. We must render ' (whoever) removes the gate of 
the land of Khaldis/ 

3, 4. A re-examination of the cast shows me that da in 
each case must be corrected into IL 

10. Read sthhu'-bdu^li-i’-e 'whoever appropriates this tablet.' 

I will now give the supplementary inscriptions that have 
been discovered since the publication of my Memoir, con- 
tinuing the numeration adopted in it. 
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InSCHIPTIONS of IsPUINlS AND MbNUAS. 


LVIII, 


The following inscription, was discovered by Prof. Wiinscli 
in 1883 on the .slope of the hill of Ashrut-Darga, eastward 
of the village of Pagan and the town of Salakhana, above 
the valley of the Kaper-su. Prof. Wiinsch took photographs 
and squeezes of the inscription, which is engraved on the 
upper part of a niche cut out of the rock in the form of 
a door. In front of the niche is a level space approached 
by a flight of steps, between thirty and forty feet in length. 
Below are the remains of a tunnel cut through the rock 
leading to a spring which flows into the Kaper-su. The 
height of the inscription is 2577 metres above the sea-level. 
The photographs and squeezes of the inscription have been 
studied by Prof. D. H. Miiller, who has published it in a 
paper entitled Die Keil-imehrift ton Axehrut-Barga, com- 
municated to the 36th volume of the Monuments of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna (1886). Prof. 
Patkanoff had already sent me a copy of the inscription 
(not, however, quite exact) which he had received from M. 
Garegin, the Armenian Vicar of Trebizond. The latter 


1. »->f- Khal-di-i-e e-hu-ri-i-e | Is-pu-hu-i-ni-s 
For Khaldis the lord Ispuinis 

y El-du-ri-e-khi-ni-s | Me-nu-a-s ' 
the son of Sari-duris (and) Menuas 

y Is-pu-hu-i-ni-khi-ni-s • ' * 

the son of Ispuinis ■ ■ ■ ■ ,• ' . • 
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2. >->-1 Khal-di-e-i su-£ si-di-is-tu-Tii 

of Khaldis the chapel have restored* 

►->-y Khal-di-ni-ni iis-ma-si-ni 

For the children of Khaldis, the gracious, 
y Is-pu-hu“i-ni-ni y Ill-du-ri-e-khe 

who belong to Ispuinis the son of Sari-duris, 

. «. << 

the powerful king, the king great the king 

■u^ Bi-i-a-i-na-hu-e a-lu-si >-^yy Dhu-us-pa-a 
of Biainas, inhabiting the city of Tosp, 

te-ru-hu-ni ar-di-se 

they have established offerings 

4. qn-du-la-a-ni su-khi-na-a-tsi-e 

(and) sacrifices (?) belonging to the place of the workmen; 

Khal-di-o ni-ip-si-dii-li-ni 
a lamb to Khaldis the maker of * • . . , 

5 :yi^ >.>.y Khal-di-e 

an ox to Khaldis 

6. nr-pu-hu-li-ni ^y^ =->-y Ha-a-ru-ba-ni«e 

of the shrine (?), a wild ox to Varubas, 

ySTy >^y Khal-di-na-hu-e 

a sheep belonging to the land of Khaldis 
’^'^y Khal-di-na-lm-e 

to the gate, a sheep belonging to the land of Khaldis 

bedi y«< 

to the dead (?). 

2. As Muller points out, susi must he the niche, or rather 
e chapel to which- the niche belongs. I regard it as formed 
om suis ‘possession' hy the adjectival suffix si like nmi 
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‘mucli-possessing,* ‘large,’ ‘multitudinous,’ whence a/iiams 

^ lie ,wli 0 .is large * or * great/ . . 

4. Miiller sees in quclukm m adjectiire, which he suggests 
may mean ' weekly/ Analogy, however, would lead ns to 
infer that it is a second substantive of nnknown signification, 
tliongli as sheep and oxen are Bain.ed subsequently, it ought 
to mean ^ cattle * or " sacrifices/ SitkM-mtdi is divided by 
Miillor into two words, in the latter of which he sees the 
word um *a city/ Certainly mni occurs in xli. 19, ap- 
parently in the sense of a city or country, but in cases like 
Khfik!i-m-m ^na can only be a suffix* The meaning, 
however, will be the same, whether m be regarded as a suffix 
or as ail indepeiKlent word, Miillar is, I think, right in 
deriving %nkki from hh * to make/ It will mean ^ an artificial 
product/ like urkM ^produce/ from ar Ho bear/ or tuhhi 
H^aptives/ from iu Ho carry away/ 

5, ‘ To the gate of the land (or city) of Khaldis,' not ^ to 
Khaldis of the city-gate ^ as Miiller would render. That the 
latter rendering is wrong is shown by expressions like 
Ardiiii'^mire Ho the god of the city Ardinis^ (v. 14), or 
that in lix. 11, The ^gate* is probably the pass close to 
wliich the inscription was engraved. Varahas was doubtless 
the local deity of the spot. 

LIX. 

This inscription was discovered by Bishop Sembatiantz on 
the hill of Armavir above the Araxes, engraved on a red stone, 
the rows of characters being divided by horizontal lipes* 
A copy of it was sent to me by Prof. Patkanoff and published 
by me in the v* 3 (June, 1886)* The. stone is 

unfortunately only a fragment of the primitive tablet ; the 
commencement and end of the text as well as of the Hne^’ 
themselves have been destroyed* What remains,, how, eVfr>^^ 
shows that it is a companion text to that of Meher-Xapussi, 
and therefore presiimsbly of the age of Ispninis and Menuas. 
It must, however, be of rather later date %hM the inscription 
of Meher-Kapnssi, sinee the' character W has ^he form which 
(except in one instmi:ief)i iret makes ,ite appearance when 
’Menuas had becbMe ' 
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(? a-li-)bi-di su-bu-i hu-li ta«nU"(li) 

for the property of another after . . * • 

(me-i-e-)si me-tsi el-mu-us ma-nu-liu-(s) 
libations of mead (?) season each 

(a-nu-hu-)ni »>-f Khal-di-e 

they have prescribed. An ox to Ivhaldis 


to be sacrificed ; a wild ox to the god . . . ; 

. . . ■ li-ni Igll --y Khal-di^e 
. . . . . a sheep to Khaldis to be sacrificed 


--y Ehal-di-e-m 
to the Khaldises 


muktis 


messenger 


* iElI it-ra-a-si-ni-e hu hu-H 

. . . . * a sheep for those of Eras along with another. 

8 za-di-ni -tsi 

. . . . . for the builders belonging to the sacrifice 
tyyyi si-ri-kba-ni 

who occupy the bouse of the tomb. 

^ (8i)-du-li i-ni tyyyy 

.... after restoring this bouse 

si-ri-kba-ni-ni 

of the possessors of the tomb, 

10. Khal-)di-na-a i^J-ka-i 

belonging to the land of Ehaldis for the race of the gate 
a-lu-^i me-ri-ip . . 
inhabiting the left (?) 

^ So in the copy seat to me. 
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11. («-y E:iial-)di-i-ni-nl zi-el-di-e ti-is-nu 

for tlie childrea of Khaldis of the shrine on the right. 

I, 2. For of. liv. 6. The word may be deriyed 

from ‘ totality.’ For the rest of the two I fr™ of. y. 
30, 31. 

6, 7, The ideograph of ‘ messenger ’ occurs here for the 
first time. It will he noticed that the determinatiye of 
divinity is omitted before the name of the god Uras who 
is mentioned in y. 11. This explains Erminie ‘those be- 
longing to the god Eras.’ It is possible that Eras is the Er 
of Plato, the Arios of Ktesias and the Ara of Armenian 
legend, who was the Sun-god of Hades and the winter. In 
this case ‘ those that belonged ’ to him would be ‘ the dead,' 
the Aralez of the legend of Ara. The conjunction iu ‘and,’ 

‘ with,’ is here %yritten u. 

II. The ideograph shows that tisnu must mean ‘on the 
right hand.’ This makes it probable that merib{di ?) is the 
pronunciation of the ideograph of ‘left hand’ found in 
yii. 3. 


Inscriptions of Argistis. 


The following inscription was copied by Bishop Mesrop 
Serabatiantz, at Ordunlu, and sent by him to Prof. Patkanoff, 
who was kind enough to forward a revised text of it to my- 
self. I published it with translation and notes in the Afus^ow, 
iii. 2 (April, 1884), 

1. »-»-f Ehal-di-ni (al-}su-si-ni 
To the Ehaldises the great 

2. y Ar-gi-is-ti-s a-H ■ 

Argistis says : 

3. kha-hu-bi -^yy Qi(?)-e-khu-ni -y^ -ni. : ' 

I have conquered of the town Qiekhus the land, 

4. khu-dhu-{bi) pa-ri »-J:yy l8-ti-ma-ni-(e) ^ 

I departed out of the city of Istimas 
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5. sa-na ap-ti-ni 

(and) tlae country thereto belonging which was called 

Tsu-hu-ni-e. 

Tsuis. 

6. li-me-i-e-li qi-i-ha 


7. y Ar-gi-is«ti-ni 
belonging to Argistis, 

8. jryyy ^ Bi-a-na-hu-e 

the king powerful, king of Bianas, 

9. a-iu“(si) >-^yy Dhu-us-pa >-^yy 
inhabiting the city of Tosp. 

5. For this line cf. xia, 3. Miiller points out that the 
town of Tsuis is named in v. 19. 

6. This line is quite unintelligible, and is probably mis- 
copied. At all events the copyist must have overlooked a 
line, since before Argktini we require the words Khakii-ni-ni 
mta-hiy * to the children of Ehaldis I prayed/ 

LXI. 

This inscription was also published by me in the Mus^on, 
iii. 2 (April, 1881). A copy of it had been sent to me by 
Prof. Patkanoff, The original text was discovered at ^ Ihau- 
lidjan in Chirac ^ by a certain Narzes, who communicated his 
copy of it to Bishop Sembatiantz. 

1. ^>-y KhaBdi-ni us-ta-bi 
To the Khaldises I prayed, 

2. ma-si-ni gis-su-ri-e ka-ru- 
to the powers mighty who have 

3. ni y Qu-u-li-a-i^ni 
given of Quliais 

4. (-ni) te-qu-ni ] Ar- 
the land as a present to 
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5 . gi-is-i;i-ka-i 

the race of Argistis ; 

6. hu-lu-us-ta-bi 

I have approached with offerings 

7. *-*-] Khal-di-ni y Ar- 


the Khaldises. 


gi-is-ti-s a-Ii 


9. kha-hu-hi >-tyy Al(?)-ru- 
I conquered the city of Alru- 

10. ha-ni | Qu-u-H- 

-bas (and) of Quii- 

11. a-i-ni V' -ni 

-ais the country. 


Inscriptions of Sasburis II. 


LXIL 


Prof. I). IT. ^fuller has published the following inscription, 
with translation and notes, in his memoir on “Die Keil- 
insehrift Ton Aschrut-Darga ' already referred to, as well 
as in the Oegtemkkische MonatsseArifi /iir den Orient, Jan. 
1885, p. 24. He received a squeeze of it from Dr. Polak, 
who had seen the original on a stone in the possession of an 
Armenian dealer in antiquities at Van named Dewganz. 
The stone had been brought from a ruin at Astwadzashen 
near Van. 

• 1- (’“’"D Khal-di-ni-ni f , 

To the children of Khaldis ; ’ > , 

2. al-su-i-si-ni 


2. al-su-i-si-ni 
the great 

3- y »->-y Rl-du-ri-s 
Sari-duria 

4. y Ar-gis-ti-khf-ni-s 
the son of Argistis 




i 


m; 


- . '‘'I'' 


m 

im 
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6. i-ni lia-ri su-hu-ni 
for this . , . has made 

6. X M V M III C 

fifteen thousand three hundred 

7. ta-pi-is-ti-ni. 


It is unfortunate that we do not know to what object the 
stone belonged, as this would have explained the unknown 
word harL Muller suggests that kajnsiini denotes small coins 
or something equivalent. 

LXIIL, LXIY. 

The two following inscriptions were copied by Bishop 
Sembatiantz on stones among the ruins of Armavir, and 
communicated by him to Prof. Patkanoff, after having been 
published in the Armenian journal Ararat for November, 
1881, along with another which had been copied at the same 
time. Prof. Patkanoff published an account of them in the 
Mudon^ i. 4 (1882), and had the kindness to forward his 
corrected copies of two of the three texts to me. I published 
them with translation and commentary in the following 
number of the Miiseony ii. 1 (1883). Prof. Patkanoff observes 
that the five inscriptions discovered at Armavir up to 1882 
are all mutilated on the left side, from which he infers that 
they have been removed from their original position and 
recut, in order to serve for the building of some edifiice in the 
city which succeeded the ancient Armavir. The commence- 
ment and end of the inscriptions have been lost, as well as 
the commencement of the lines, but a comparison of the two 
enables us to restore a certain portion of the text. 

1. 1. ... ra-a-bi-di-i-ni 

the 

2. (y >->-] El-du-ri f) Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-e 
of Sariduris the son of Argistis 
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3. (i 2 l-gii-si-ya)-i-ni-e 
(and) the sliield-bearers 

4. (>*->“1 Khal-di-ni ai-) su-i-se-e 

of the Kl'ialciises multitudmoos (or great) 

5. Khal-di-iii) ar-ni as-ma-se 

and the Khaldises of the citadel (?), the gracious, 

6. (pi Bia-at-khi * . .)-hu-a«rii-se 
the name o£ the girls 

7. (, ri4i) y«< 1- |«< |«< 

the , . , days prosperous, 

8. (pi-) li si-ip-ni-gi-ni 

a memorial-stone enduring (?). 


9, (l -^y Rl-du-ri-s XX) tu-Hii-ni -m-ka-i 

Sariduris 20 prisoners fortlieraceof theSun-god 

10. (a-ni-ni tar-gi-)ni f«< -di su-ya-i-di 

has brought, the choicest (?) among countries hostile(?). 

IL (>->-| Khai-di-ni-ni al-) su-i-si-ni 

For the children of Ehaldis the multitudinous {or great) 

12. (I >->-f Rl-du-ri-ni) f Ar-gis-ti-khi 
belonging to Sariduris the son of Argistis. 

II L i --If jrf ul-di 

the city, the aqueduct (?) 

5i| 2a-ri-(i5 . . . 

(and) the door . . . 

2. . |<« ar-ni-hu-si-ni-Ii 'is-(ti-ni-m) • . . 

the booty belonging to them . . . 

3 , {ra)-hi-di-ni >^| Khal-di-na-ni 

the ... . belonging to the land of Ehaldis, 
(. . . . ra-bi-di-ni) 
the ...... 

4. (I' — I Rl-du-ri) | Ar-gis-ti-rkhi-ni-e ul-gu-(sbya-i-iii-e) 
the son of Ajrgis^^ the shield-bear 

' t ” 

:: ' ' -- 
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5. Khal-di-ni) ar-ni us-ma-a-se pi 

of theKhaldises of the citadel(?), thegracioas, the name 
ma-(at-khi) .... 
of the girls ..... 

6 ri4i f- y«< ]«< 

days prosperous, a memorial-stone 

si-ip-ru-gi-ni 

endurmg(?j. 

’? 

7. (y->-yRI)<da-ri-s xx tu-khi-ni (^=-y ^y -ni-ka-i) 

Sariduris 20 prisoners for the race of theSim-god 

8. (a-ru-)ni tar-gi-ni y«< -di (su-ya-i-di) 

has brought, the choicest(?) among countries hostile(?), 

I. 6, IT. 5. It is possible that we should not read matkld 
here, since in the copy no division is made between the two 
characters ^>- and ^y. In this ease we should have the new 
ideograph J^gy 'prince.' 

I. 10, II. 8. Tar-gi*ni is compounded like iis-gi-ni and the 
new word §ipTU-gi-’fii with gi^ which may be connected with 
the dif&cult word gm. However this may be, its first element 
tar shows that it must signify ' the strength ' or ' best part ' 
of a thing. Suyai-di seems to me to be either ' hostile ' or 
^ all.' If it has the latter meaning, light would be thrown 
on ^ui-ni-ni in xix. 8, etc. 

LXY. 

This inscription has also been found at Armavir. A 
photograph of it was sent to Prof. PatkanofP, who forwarded 
it to me, I have published it with translation and notes in 
the Mus^on, ii. 3 (1883). 

It will be noticed that the inscriptions of Armavir, so far 
as they are known, all belong to Sarduris II. Menuas indeed 
engraved an inscription on the bank of the Araxes opposite 
Armavir (No. xxxiv.), but we learn from it that the whole 
district at the time formed the kingdom of a certain Eriduas, 
and Menuas boasts of his capture of the city of Lununis, 
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which may haye occupied the site of Armayir. Wheu 
Argistis appointed liis son satrap of a portion of the terri- 
tories of Hazas, the Mannian prince (xL 73, liv. 1), Sarduris 
II., appears to have made Armavir the seat of his govern- 
ment, and to have retained his partiality for it after the 
death of his father. It is very possible that it was founded 
by him, 

1. Ehal-di-e >-Jj[ J i-ni 5:yfyy 

For Khaldis the lord of multitudes this house 

2. y >->-y RI-du”hu-ri“i-s 
Sariduris 


3, y Ar-gi-is-ti-khi-ni-s 
the son of Argistis 


4. si-di-is-tu-ni e-ha 
has restored ; this 

5. --y Khal-di-ni-li 
place of Khaldis 

6. ba-du-si-e 
which was ruined 


(viz.) the gate 

kii-su-hu-ni 

he has caused to be erected 


7. at-qa-na-du-ni 


-yKhal-dhe -n 


I 


8 . 


(and) has consecrated to Khaldis the lord of multitudes 
Khal-di-ni-ni al-su-si-ni 


(and) to the children of Khaldis, the great, 

9. y >->-y Ri-du-ri-ni « 5 ::yyy > 7 ^ 

belonging to Sariduris the king powerful 

10. ^y>- -ni ^ y«< -hu-e 

the great king, the king of the world, 

11. Bi-a-i-na-a-hu-e 
the king of Biainas, 

12 . y«< -hu-e a-lu-si 
the king of kings, inhabiting 

13. --yy Dhu-u8-pa-6 ' 

the city of Dhuspas* » 
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1, This inscription is especially valuable on account of the 
large number of ideographs it contains. The ideograph of 
‘ multitudes ' goes to show, if Hi. B. i. (p. 655) is compared, 
that gissurie signifies ^ belonging to multitudes ’ rather than 
^ great.’ 

4. Perhaps Q-uyard is right in regarding eha as denoting 
' at the same time ’ rather than the demonstrative pronoun. 

6. Kn-m-ni is the causative of a root which we probably 
have in ku-gu-bi ^ I cut’ or ‘ engraved.’ 

10. In xlviii. 6, and li. iii. 9, the place of £y>- is taken by 
alminiy and that of T«< by mira-ve, showing that aim- 

ink must signify ‘ great,’ and that mra% is not the name of a 
district in Van, but a word meaning ‘provinces’ or ^the world.’ 

13. It is possible that Muller may be right in considering 
the phonetic reading of the second to be na. The word 
nani in xli, 19 certainly seems to signify ‘ city/ and a 
comparison of the two forms jDhmpa-ni-na-ve v* 14, and 
Dhuspa-na~ve v. 53, makes it probable that na-ve is here used 
as an independent word. Inanis will then be a derivative in 
-niSi like eha-nk from ehas^ and we may either regard ina as 
the fuller form of which na is a contraction, or as a compound. 

Alphabetical List of JTew Words akd 
Corrected Explanations. 

Abili'dubi (for ahida-duhi). ^I burnt/ literally ‘I set on 
fire/ from du ‘ to place ’ and ahilis ‘ fire/ 

Abilianie-khi. ‘ The* son of AbiHanis,’ i.e. ‘the fireman.’ 
xxxvii. 17. 

Aduhi to be read zaduhif xlix. 26. 

Ali. ‘ And.’ Literally ‘ moreover/ from alis ‘ totality/ 
(For a-da.) 

AIL ‘ The whole,’ ‘totality*’ (For a-da.y 
Ali-ki. ‘part of the whole/ ‘partly.’ (Pot a-da-hi.) 

^ It is possible that and alu are aU related to one another, alu standing 
in the same relation to al as tiu to tL Al means 'to increase,’ hence ul-tiuis 
/having increase,’ or 'large,’ at^iui-nis ‘great,’ and alAche ‘the increase’ of 
/a place or ‘inhabitants.’ The derivative ‘totality,’ while alit-s ‘who- 

soever ’ would literally signify ‘ every one,’ and would be, not ‘ inhabitant,’ 

. hut ‘nourisher.’ 
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Ali-a-ba-di. ‘ Among the assemblage.’ (For add-badi.) 
Ali-manu. ' All and each.’ (Fqt acia-ma 7 iu.) 

Alt-si. ‘ Every.’ li. 1. 4. (For ndaisi.) 

Alie-me. ' The sura total,’ xli. 13. 

A-Ii-hu-i-e (ali-vie). ‘Entire.’ sxxiv. 9. 

(A-li-)bi-di. lix. 1. 

A-i-se. ‘ Countries ’ (?) xxxiv. 10. 

Al-khe. ‘Inhabitants.’ xxxiv. 10. 

AI(?)-ru-ba-ni. ‘The city of Al(?)rubaa.’ Ixi. 9, 10. 
Alsai-nis. ‘Great,’ ‘large.’ From ‘ increas^’ and In or 
hi ‘ to possess.’ 

A-nu-hu-ni. ‘They pre.scribed.’ v. 31, 83, lix. 3. 

Ap-ti-ni. ‘ Which was called.* lx. 5. 

Ardis. ‘Light.’ v.7. Hencear(fi-?i?.s ‘the daylight,’ ‘the sun.’ 
ArdisS. ‘ Olferings ’ (not ‘ regulations ’). Iviii. 3. 
Arkhie-uruli-a-ni. ‘ Family.’ (For Com- 

pounded with t/ndi-ff ‘men of the seed.’ 

Arm4me-li. ‘ Foundation-stone.’ xx, 3. (For at'maniedad.) 
Ar-ni. Ixiii. 5. 

Arniusini-li. ‘Spoil.’ xliv. 2. (For anemnn'-Ja ‘citadel.’) 
Ar-tsu-ni-hu-i-ni-ni, v. 15. (For Artsii-hu-i-ni-jii.) 

A-ru-ni. xxxiv, 11, Ixiii. 10. 

Ase does not signify ‘ gods.’ 

Askhu-me. ‘ May she occupy.’ (For ‘ let them eat.’) From 
m ‘ habitation ’ and khu ‘ to take.’ 

Askhu-li-ni. (For aakim-da-ni.) 


Askhas-tes, Askhas-ti. ‘ Declaring occupation.’ 

An t'eli-dti/i. ‘After collecting the cavalry.’ (For Aii-ku-e- 
da-di(-da.) 

Amni. Probably ‘dependent on.’ Correct xxxiii. 14 for 
xxxiv. 14. 

A4i-0t ^ Myriads/ not ^ thousands/ ^ 

At-khn-a-lJ, * Which had been destroyed/ xx. 
At-qa-na-hn-e. *holy/ ^consecrated/ ¥. 19 .- . ■; 

^ At-qa-na-dn-ni. * He oonsacmtei/, _ 5 ;■ /!; ’ ); 

A ^ TOptriMia+icf 


At-qa-ni-e-si-i. ‘Priests’ (ejHaj 
temple). 

DkaniSL ) . , 
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B. 

Babas. ‘Distant’ (not a proper name). 

Ba-du-si-e. Ixv, 6. 

(Ba)-ru-a-ta-i-di. ‘In the land of Baruatais.’ sxxix. 12. 

Be-]iy«<. Iviii. 5. Instead of BAD-li. 

Buras-tu-bi. ‘ I appointed as governor.’ From hurm 
‘ government ’ (instead of ‘ court ’) and tu for du 
‘ to place.’ Possibly hura ov pura signifies ‘ head.’ 

D. ' 

Da-si-e. ‘To the...’ v. 15. (Instead of 

Di-dhu-ni. Probably to be read instead of uldhmii. xl. 6. 

Du-u to be excised. The character is the ideograph of ' a 
{nduUs), 

Du-hu-bi means properly ‘ to place/ * set.^ The idea of 
destroying’ is secondary. In many of the passages 
quoted the word should be translated ‘ set.’ 

Duris. Probably signifies ‘ appointed.’ 

Dusisi-hu-li-ni to be excised. The reading is mesi ii-U-ni 
‘ other libations.’ 

Du-tu. ‘Things appointed.’ The compound (xxxi, 

10) is ‘property.’ 

DH. 

Dhanisi to be excised. The word is At^qa-ni-^eM-L 

E. 

E-ba-ni-a-tsi-e-di-ni signifies ‘ inhabitants of the country ’ ; 
literally ‘ those {di) belonging to {tsie) the people {a) of 
the country.’ 

Ebanie-lie-di-ni for ebanie-da-e-di~nL 

E-ha. Perhaps ‘ at the same time/ rather than ‘ this.’ 

Elipris. Miiller compares the name of the city of Ispilipria 
in Biari (W.A.I. i. 20, 16), where isjn is probably con- 
nected with upu ‘ to settle.’ 

El-mu-s. ‘A season.’ lix. 2. 

Eradba-li-bu-ni. (For Eradha-daAiu-ni.) 

E-ra-a-si-ni-e. ‘ For those of the god Eras ’ (? Ara), per- 
haps ‘ the dead.’ lix. 7. 
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E-ri-da-a-khi. ^ The son of Eridaas/ xxxiv. 2, 8. (For 
En-a-khL) This king is therefore different from the 
^ son of Erias ’ mentioned in the inscriptions of Argistis. 

E-hu-ri-i-e. ^ To the lord/ Iviii, 1. 

Q. 

Grieis is perhaps ^ wall ' rather than ^ image/ Of. gi in 
tar-gi-ni^ perhaps meaning ' to stand/ 

Giei-si-da to be excised. Read giei sida ^ the re- 
storation of the wall/ 

Gislme to he excised. The word is sildie, 

Gissuri rather ‘belonging to multitudes^ than ‘mighty.^ 

Gu-di. ‘Commencement’ (?). vii. 3. 

Gii-du-hii-li. ‘Having been begun (?).’ (For 
salHlii-hii-IL) V. 29. 

Gu-du-li-a. (For e-gu-du-da-a.) liv. 5. 

Gu-li. ‘ In the morning.’ v. 26, 

H. 

(? Ha-)al-du-ni. Hi. y. 

Ila-ri. Ixii. 5. Perhaps ‘altar’; cp. ha4k ‘sacrificial.’ 

I. 

les ‘ I ’ (for ‘ which ’). So in xli. 20, The stem is ie, which 
is probably the same as that of the demonstrative i-ni. 

Ikukani. ‘The same/ (For ‘property/) The suffix -te de- 
notes ‘of the kind/ The root iku may signify ‘ to be like.’ 

I-qi-qi . , . (or iu . . .). Hi. v. 

Inani-lie. (For inani-dae and imni-da), ‘ Belonging to the 
city/ 

Inani-hu-e. ‘ Belonging to the city/ xlix. 11. 

Ippue to be excised in v. 4, 86. Read nrpue* 

Is-me. ‘ A lot/ xlviii. 26, li. iii. 3. (Instead of y>- ‘ one 
hundred/) 

Is-pu-hu-i-bi. ‘I installed/ ‘settled/ xxxix. 24. Con- 
sequently Ispuinis means ‘the settler’ instead of ‘the 
lordly/ 

Is-ti-ma-ni-e. ‘The city of Istiinas/'. lx. 4. ^ 

I-hu-li-i-e (for klm-da-ke)^ not to be identified with tiu4ie. 
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K. 

Kamnl * Edifices.^ 

Ka-pi-is-ti-ni. Ixii. 7. 

Kid-da-nu-hu-li. ‘ After collecting/ 

Ki-da-nu-bi. collected/ 

Ku-su-bu-ni. ‘ he has caused to be erected/ Ixv. 6. The 
causative of ku, 

KH. 

Khaidi-a-ni. Probably 'fruit/ li. i. 6. 

Khaldi-^ni dasie. ' to the Khaldises . . / instead of Khah 
di-ni-da-si-i-e. 

Khal-di-ri-ul?-khi. ' The Khaldirian/ i.e. king Saski . . . 
of xlv. 15. 

Kharkhar-sa-U ies. ' I dug up/ The causative of kharhhar 
with the first personal pronoun, instead of khm^kharsabies, 

Khasi-alme. Probably ' they encouraged/ or ' prospered/ 

Kha-su“bi. ' I conquered / the causative of kha ' to possess/ 
which must be distinguished from khau ' to destroy/ 

Khau-bi. ' I destroyed ’ (for ' I possessed ^), 

Khatqana-ni ' the holy city ^ (like the Semitic Kadesh). 

Khuradi-ni-li ueli (dubi). 'Of the soldiers a collection 
(I made)/ instead of Khuradini-da~hu-e-da. 

Khu-sie, Perhaps ' ruinous/ from khu ' to destroy * rather 
than 'holy/ 

Khuti-a-di. ' By the command ’ probably, from khuU 
' royal ^ and a ' to speak/ 

Q. 

Qa“ab-qa-su(?)-la-du(?)-ni. xxxiv. 10. Probably from the 
same root as qab-qaru ' to approach.' 

Qa-li-i-ni. xlv. 10* For Qa-da-i-ni. 

Qi(?)-e-khu-ni. ' The city of Qiekhus,' lx. 3. 

Qu-du-la-a-ni. Iviii. 4. Perhaps 'sacrifices.' 

Qu-uhdL lix. 6, 

Qu-hu-li-a“i-ni. ' The city of Quliais/ Ixi. iii. 10. 

L, 

Lakuni, laquni. Probably to be read teqimL This will 
explain the vowel e in the form U-e-qu-ni. 
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Ma to be excised* The word seems to be a misreading. 

Ma-si-nie. Muller is possibly right in deriving the word 
from ma ^ to be ^ (as in the compound its-ma-sis^ and per- 
haps ar-ma-ni-Us). 

Me-li-a-i-ni. Perhaps ^ a ford ^ ; for me-da-a-i-ni. 

Me-nu-(hii)-a-li-e-a-tsi-li-ni, ^The place belonging to the 
people of Meniias/ xxxiv. 15. 

Me-ri-ip . . . Perhaps ^on the left hand/ xli. 10, 

Me-i-e-si, me-si-i. * Libations/ lix. 2, v, 31. (Ifot ‘his.’) 

Me-su-lL ‘After pouring out libations/ (Kot ‘after the 
summer/) 

Me-tsi. ‘ Mead/ v. 31, Hx. 2. 

Mu to be excised. The word is the ideograph of ‘ year.’ 

Mu-mu-ni. ‘ Tribute.’ 

Mu-hu-mu-ni-ni. ‘ Belonging to tribute/ Ivl. i. 2. 

Mu-mu-hu-i-ya-bi. ‘ I laid tribute upon,’ 

Muru-muri-a-khi-ni. * Rebels.’ 


Ifa-a-ni. ‘A city.’ Hence, perhaps, na-kti-ri is ‘city-gifts’ 
and na-kha-di ‘ city-destroying/ 

Ni-ip-si-du-li-ni. Iviii. 4. A compound of nipUs and du 
‘ to place/ 

Nimu-li-e, for mi-^nu-da-e. 


Euqu. Possibly Muller is right in seeing in ruqu the Assy- 
rian ruqu ‘ distant,’ used ideographically. 


Salie. ‘ A year/ (For sadae ‘ there/) 

Saldu-hu-li should be read gu-du-hu-li. 

Sa-na. lx. 5. 

Satirara-ga-ni for Satirara-hu-ni. 

Se-ri. Muller is probably right in translating ‘ wild beasts,’ 
from se ‘ to live,’ the root of m^khi-ris, 

Sida* ‘ Restoration/ iii. 2, xiii. 2. ■ For Mahm, The roof 
occurs in mii-B ‘ afresh/ 
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Sl-du-bi. ^ I restored/ 

Si-i-du-li. ^ After restoring/ vii. 5, 6, Hx. 9. 

Sili. ‘After dark/ as in Siel-ardis ‘ the darkness-enlightener ' 
or ‘moon/ 

Simeri-khadiri. xHii. 39. For Sisiri-khadiris. 

Sisti-ni. ‘ The third/ xlix. 22. 

Su-ya-i"di. ‘Hostile’ (?). Ixiii. 10. 

Su-hu-ni. ‘ He has made.’ Ixii. 5. 

Su-i-ni-ni-e. lii. y. Perhaps ‘ what belongs to the 
construction/ 

Su-khe. Perhaps ‘ artificial ’ or ‘ workmen.’ 

Sa-khi-na-a-tsi-e. Perhaps ‘belonging to the land 
of the workmen.’ Iviii. 4. 

Sura-s. ‘ The world.’ See Ixy, 10. Probably from su, 

Sn-ri-si-li-ni. For Bund-da-nL 

Sur-kha-a-ni, ‘ War-material/ From hha ‘ to have ’ and sur^ 
a derivative of m. 

Susini. ‘ One ’ (not ‘ walls ’). 

S. 

Si-la-a-i-e. xxiii. L 'Sot gis-la-ad-e. ‘Mother.’ 

Si-ip-ru“gi-ni, Ixiii. 8- 

&i-ri to be excised in xliii, 13/ 

&i-ri-kha-ni, ‘ Possessors of the tomb/ lix. 8, 9. A com- 
pound of dris and kha ‘ to have.’ 

Sui. ‘For a possession/ lix. 1. Hence ^ui-duhi ‘I appro- 
priated.’ Ivi. iii. 10, etc. 

Su-li-e-za-a-hu-a-li. xxxiii. 15, For Su-da (?)-ni (?)-]z:a-a- 
hu-a-da. Compare the Assyrian Sulnval. If we read 
Sulie-khaualis, the name will still more closely resemble 
the Assyrian form, 

Su-si. ‘ A chapel/ or ‘ piece of consecrated ground.’ Iviii. 2. 
From ‘ to possess.’ 


TS. 
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Ta-ra-ni '^Second/ xlix. 13; iov ta-U-m, 

Tar-gi-ni, ‘The clioicest ^(?). Ixiii. 10. A compound of 
tar ‘ strong ^ and gi. 

Tar-su-a-ni. ‘ Youths/ ‘ men/ From the causative tar-m 
‘ to make strong/ 

Teri“khi-iiie. ‘ The tree which has been planted/ li. i. 6. 

Ti-is-nu. ‘On the right hand/ iix. 11. 

Tisul-du“li-ni. ‘ A fternoon/ 

Ti-u-lie, ‘He pretends/ A derivative from ti; for tiu-daie 
* he undoes/ 

Tu-khi-ni. ‘ Captives/ Ixiii. 9. 

Tumeni to be excised ; we must read the ideograph of 
anlmk ‘ a day/ 

Turie. ‘ For a person ^ (not ‘ stone ^). 

Tu-ur-ta-a-ni* li. i. 5, pkur-^ta-a-nL 

Tusukhani. ‘ In the spring ’(?). xxxii. 2. 


IT, HH. 

Hu. ‘ Together with/ ‘ and/ lix. 7. Contracted from nL 
Hu-a-ru-ba-ni-e. ‘Of the god Varubas/ Iviii. 5. 
Hu-du-li-e-i, ‘Of a vine.’ li. i. 7 ; for hu-dii-da-e-i, 
Hu-e-di-a. ‘ Slaves/ Yedi-a-du-bi ‘ I received as subject.’ 
xlv. 15, 39. The root ue or ve seems to signify ‘to bind 
together,’ Hence te-di-a ‘those who are in bondage/ 
re-li-s ‘a binding together/ or ‘gathering/ ui ‘together 
with/ ‘and/ and tt-s ‘near/ 

Hu-e-li, ‘A collection.’ VelkduM, ‘I gathered together/ 
xxxvii 5, xxxix, 1, xli. 4, xlvL 16. 

Hu-e-li-si-ni-e. xL 79. For hu-e-dakkuL 
Hu-i-du“S to be excised. 

IJldis. Probably ‘a conduit’; ul-di. Ixiv. 1. 

TJi(?)»dhu~ni. More probably Di-dhu-ni. 

Ui-gu-si-ya-i-ni-e. Ixiii. 3# _ 

Hu-lhe-s. ‘ Another/ for hu-da-e-s ‘ that/ 

Hu-li. ‘Of another/ lix. 1, 7. 
tJm-nu-li to be excised. Head ta-na4i. 

Hu-ra-a. ‘ Of the god liras/ lix. 6., 

IJr-pa-hu-li-nL IviiL 5. . , 
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Hu-ru-li-e. ‘ Seed.’ For hu-ru-da-e. 

Hu-ru-li-li-hu-e. ‘ Belonging to the seed.’ v. 9. 
Usmasis. ‘ Gracious.’ From m ‘near’ and ma ‘to be.’ 


Z. 

Za-di-ni. ‘Builders.’ lix. 8. 

Za-a-ri. ‘ A door.’ For -a-ri. v. 28. 

Za-ri-(i). Ixiv. 1. 

Zi-el-di. ‘ Of the shrine.’ lix. 11. 


7 . 

12 

13. 

18. 

20 . 

26. 

81. 

32. 

42. 

' 49. 
50. 

58. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 
?71. 


Ideogkaphs. 

yy to be excised. 

. The ideograph represents ‘ totality.’ 

Add. 'V' A’' y<« -hxi-B(Sura-t'e), ‘Of the world.’ Ixt. 10. 
Ixiii. 10. 

‘ To the race of the gate.’ lix. 10. 
See No. 63 infrd. 


y«< -di. 


Add. -ka-i. 

To be read pilis. 

Add. Ivi. i. 14. 

Add. Iviii. 5, lix. 3. 

Add. Iviii. 4, lix. 5. 

To be excised. Bead >Sy. 

Add. -^y y<« -na. ‘ To the gods.’ xix. 5. 

Add. v.>-y Yy .ni.ka-i. ‘To the race of the Sun-god.’ 
Ixiii. 7. ^ 

To be excised. 

{aUuims). ‘Great.’ Ixv. 10. 
l(?gmure). ‘Multitudes.’ Ixv. ], 7. 
y (armanUk) . ‘Foundation-stone.’ See No. 20 sitprd. 
h -ni (ardini). ‘Days.’ 1.10,12,16. 

■^T F y«<- Ixiii. 7. 
lEiy. ‘A messenger.’ lix. 6. 

(tism). ‘On the right hand.’ lix. 11. 

>^<y<y (? merip . .). ‘Qn the left hand.’ vii. 3. 
<y>--‘^?y«<. ‘Fortunate.’ Ixiii. 7. 


J^y<. ‘Wine.’ 
fry «iy< (udidis). 
‘Prince.' 


T. 31. 

‘A vine.’ li. 1, 7. 
Ixiii. 6, Ixiv, 5. 
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POSTSCRIPTOM. 


The progress that is being made by Vannic studies has re- 
ceived ail unexpected illustration since the MS. of the above 
paper was placed in the hands of the printer. Prof. D. H. 
Miiller has just published in the Wiener Zeitsehriftfur die Kimde 
de^ Morgenlamles, vol. an article on ‘‘Three ITew Inscriptions 
from Yan/^ copies of which were communicated to him by 
Prof Patkanoff. These he has edited in translations and 
notes. I reproduce them here with a few additional sugges- 
tions of my own. 

LXVL 

This inscription of King Mennas has been discovered at 
Zolakert, on a hill named Dandlu, not far from the village of 
Tash Barun. According to Prof. Patkanoff', it seems to have 
been transported since its discovery to Eshraiazin. It is 
probably a companion to the other inscription of Menuas 
found at Zolakert (Ko. xxxiv.), though it is also possible, as 
Muller suggests, that it belongs to another Menuas, a son of 
Irkuainis. With the latter name Muller compares that of 
Irkuainis (as the newly-discovered text shows that the name 
should be read), King of Iruias in the time of Sarduris II. 
(No. xlix. 15). The beginning of the inscription has been 
lost, like the beginning and end of each line. 

1. (>^y Khal-)di-ni-ni us-ma-si-{ni a-li-e) 

To the children of Khaldis the gracious he says 

2. hu y Me-nu-a-s f Ir-ku-a-i-(m . . . .) 

thus : Menuas Irkuainis 

3. ni(?)-i-hu Lu-khi-hu-ni-ni -ni . . . . 

...... belonging to the city of Lukhiunis the land . . . 

4. (?zi-)ir ma-ni-i-ni e-si ...... 

..... belonging to each the law ...» 

5. (I Me-)nu-a-s e-si-ni-ni du-ni ' . ■ . 

Menuas ...... basset. ' Vi'""'" 

6. (8i-)di-is-tu^a-li „>^T KhaWi-ni^H 


4. (?zi-)ir ma-ni-i-ni e-si . . 
belonging to each the law 

5. (y Me-)nu-a-s e-si-ni«ni du-ni 


Menuas 


has set. 


6. (8i-)di-is-tu^a-li „>^y KhaWi-ni^H W:.» 

After restoring of the Khaldis Ao gate 
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r. (tTDTT^T- 

ba-du-(si)-i“e .... 

(and) the temple which was decayed .... 

8. (y) Me-i-nu-hu-(a" 

•)s a-li u 

Menuas 

says . . . . . . 

9. e khal al . . . . . 

. a-ni .... 

10. khi is a hu . . . 

. . . . te-ru-bi 

. . . , I established . . . . 

11 

, . . i . . hi . . . 


. I 


3. Muller suggests that we should read the city of Lu-nu- 
inis, as in TSio, xxxiv. 

6, 7. With this Muller compares No. xvii. 

LXVII. 

The following text runs round a circular stone discovered 
in the village of Ghazandi, in the district of Surmali, on the 
right hank of the Araxes opposite Armavir. 

Khal-di-ni-ni al-su-hu-si-ni ] Ar-gi-is-ti-s 

F or the children of Khaldis the mighty Argistis 

y Me-nu-a~khi-ni-s za-du-ni 

the son of Menuas has completed. 

LXYIII. 

The text which follows was discovered by Bishop Mesrop 
Sempadianz in Armavir. Prof. Muller has perceived that it 
forms a part of No. liv., which was also found at Armavir. 
He has further perceived that it represents the commence- 
ment of the lines of which No. liv. represents the conclusion, 
the intermediate portion having been lost. It is therefore 
evident that the original stone upon which the text was 
inscribed has been cut into three pieces, probably in order to 
form the lintel and two door-posts of a gate. Like Miilier, 
I add the text of No. liv* 
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1. Khal-di»iii-ni 

To the children of Khaldis 


(y Ar) -gis- ti-khi-na 
as the satrapy of the 
son of Argistis 

al“SU“i-si-ni . ] Tla-za-ni "i*" -ni 

the might}^ of Hazas the land 

2. ki-ni Lu-ln-e 

who haye cut off(?) from the land 

ma-nu i-hu a-ru-hu-ni su-ga- 

of Lulus, to each as follows has brought athank- 

y Ar”(gis-ti-s y Me-nu-a- ba-ra-ni 
Argistis (the son of offering(?) 

khi-ni-s) 

Menuas) 

3. i-na-ni hu-se hu-su- li-hu-a-ni bar-za-ni 

Of the city the vicinity season the 

ul-mu-us zi-el-di 

by season (?) chapel 

4. y Ar-gis-ti-e y Me-nu-a-khi-ni D.P. khu-su 

of Argistis the son of 3Ienuas (to offer) flesh be- 

(thni?) ^^yyy-ni-ni 

(he has called it) longing to the tablet 

e-si-ni 

according to the 
prescription 

(hu-)e gu-du"li-a 
with thebeginners(?) 

me-li hu-li~ni 
(and)of them others 


5, XX ku-ur-ni Se-e-lu-i-ni 

20 ofi:erers of the Seluians (he 

has appointed) .... 


6. a-lu«ki a-ma-ni 

In every case a part of the thank- 

ba-ri 

ofiering(P) . . 


sn-ga- ali bi-di 


as-ta 


* . * ■#-, < 


allthesacrifice(?) for 

nu-la-li r; 

the royal palace (.^) 
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7. a-li ta-a-se a-ma-ni i-ni te-ir-du-Ii-ni 

and the visitors(?) a part this setting up 

bi-di . e-si-e 

of the sacrifice of the law 

8. hu-ni TJr-bi-ka- hu~e ta-ra-i-hu-thi 

the dependents of the clan of along with the nobles 

ni-ka-i ma-nu-li-e 

Urbikas each (of them) 

9. JSyy -a-bi ip-dhu- u-e ta-ra~)khi-e 

The burnt offerings has con- along with of the 

hu-ni ma-a-(sa-ni hu-ni Ur- 

sumed(?)(thatareontheleft(?) nobles) the depen- 

bi-ka-a-s 

dents the Urbikas 
(priest) : 

10. ma-sa-ni ti-is-ni a-ma-ni li a-li bi-di 
those that are on the right apart . . the whole of the 

h-(a-li) as-ta nu-la- 

to be sacrificed sacrifice for the 

a-li-e 

royal palace (?) 

11. hu-ni Pu-ru-nu- li a-li bi-di as-ta 

thedependents amongthePurun- . . allthe sacrifice for 

ur-da-di. nu-la- a-li-e 

“*ii*da . the royal palace(?) 

12. -ni-ni i-ra-di-ni-ni (^y>- Se-jlu-u-i-ni-e 

belonging to an ox • the Seluians the de- 

O' hu-ni y IsTu-nu-li-e 

3 pendents of ISTunu- 

lis 

13. a-la-e y I-kha-i-du-s i si-ni ur-di-du 

.... Ikhaidus of the 

Se-lu-i-ni-e 

Seluians 
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2* It: is cliiScult to think of any other meaning whicli the 
root Id could have here, except that of ^cutting off’ or 
^ separating ' ; who have cut off from the country of Lulu 
the land of Hazas as the satrapy of the son of Argistis/^ The 
context shows that sugaharas or mgabari (as it is written in 
L 6) must signify some kind of offering made to the gods. 
In 1. 6, as compared with 1. 10, it is in parallelism with halk 

sacrifice.^ The new text makes it clear that the second 
character of the word is ga and not hu, 

3. Useh the substantive corresponding to us ^near.^ It 
seems to enter into the composition of the word tisiilmus, the 
second element being ehniis ‘ a season/ so that the literal 
meaning of the word would he ‘ next in season.’ U-sis is a 
derivative from the root u {tie, tn) ‘to join’ or ‘attach/ 
whence ‘ along with.’ 

5. As Miiller has pointed out, kur-ni is related to hurimi 
‘he gave.’ We find elsewhere (xlviii. 26, 27, IL iii. 3) that 
the number of prisoners set apart as religious slaves of 
Khalclis was twenty ; the 20 /cm?/ accordingly must be the 
20 ministers who were appointed by the king to offer sacri- 
fices to the gods. 

6. Ahi-ki is the adverb of alus ‘ every one ’ or ‘ any one/ 
like aiu-kki or aiuke in v. 56. Ama-ni is the accusative of 
ama-Sf which we find in the compound amasdubL In the 
next line we have amani hidi, corresponding to ali bidi in L 6, 
and since all means ‘all/ ama-ni must signify ‘part’ or 
perhaps ‘ half.’ Amas-^iubi consequently will literally be ‘ I 
partitioned.’ 

7. With this line Muller has already compared xxx. 17, 
all D.P. tm-mm bedkm&nu hidu-nu Tme may he derived 
from the root fa ‘to come’ (as in its-taU), the second 
element in tas-mm being the root which occurs in a re- 
duplicated form in mu-mu-ni ‘ tribute/ Bidi is clearly akin 
to bidii-nL 

8. U’ni is contracted from ue-n% from ue ot u ^ to be 
attached ’ (whence tie ‘ with,’ ueUa * captives/ aedi ‘ a 
gathering’). The form Urbika^m^ka% with inserted -ni, means 
literally " the clan that belongs to, ITrbikas/ itself a derivative 
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in -has from Urbis. Taraiu-hM is literally ^ the offspring of 
tlie mighty/ 

9. Ahi may be the full word signifying ^ yictims/ of which 
we have the ideograph in xix. 14, but it may also represent 
only the final part of it. Its likeness, however, to ahilk 
'fire,^ makes me believe that the three characters mean 
sacrifice for fire/ i,€, a burnt-offering. 

10. Masa-ni is probably derived from ma ^to be/ For 
tisni see tknu in lix. 11. The restoration haii seems hardly 
doubtful. 

12. Miiller suggests that iradi-ni-7ii corresponds to 
{rimu ‘a wild bull’) in the ideographic expression 
and signifies ^ wild/ But the suffix rather seems to show 
that it must be some part of an ox; ^ three . . . belonging 
to the . . . of an ox.’ 

Yocabulary. 

A. 

Abi. Ixviii. 9. Perhaps ‘ burnt- (offering).’ Compare ahVk 
‘fire.’ 

Alae. Ixviii. 13, 

Ali. Ixviii. 7. ‘ And/ ^ the totality/ 

Alu-ki. Ixviii. 6. ‘In every case.’ 

Ama-ni. Ixviii. 6, 10. ‘Part’ (or perhaps ‘half’) ; ace. 

of ama-s n amas^iibL 

B. 

Bi-di. Ixviii. 6, 7. ‘A sacrifice/ connected with hklu^nL 

E. 

Esi-ni-ni, Ixvi. 5. 

Esi. Ixvi. 4. ‘ The law/ 

H. 

Ha(li). Ixviii, 10. ‘To be sacrificed/ ‘a sacrifice/ 
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IiianL Ixviii, 3. ^ Of the eity/ 

Ipdhii-ni» Ixviii. 9. ^He has consumed^ (?) 
y Ikhaicliis. Ixviii, 13, 

Iradi-ni-ni. Ixviii. 12. 
f Irkmii(iii). ixvi, 2. 

IiL Ixviii. 5. * Thus/ 


Ixviii. 2. * Who have cut off ^ or ^separated. 

Ixviii. 5. * Offerers/ 


Lukluu*ni”iii. Ixvi. 3. ^ The city of Lukluanis, 

Lulue. ixviii. 2. "'The country of Lulus.* 


Mani-i-ni. Ixvi. 4. ^ Belonging to each, 

Manu. Ixviii, 2. * To each/ 

Masa-ni. Ixviii, 10. * Those that are ^ ; 
* to be.* 


Piirunurda*di. Ixviii. 11. ^ Among the class of Purimurda 
Of. L 13, 


SMui-ni Ixviii. 5. ^ The class of Seluians/ Possibly they 
were priests appointed to look after the temple at night, 
the name being derived from seim ^ darkness.* 
Sugabam-m. Ixviii 2. ^ A thank-offering* (?)• 

Sugabari, ixviii 6, 


Use, Ixviii 7. ' Tisifcors * (?). ■ Perhaps a derivative froi 




Akt. II,— Snggmfhns of Origm in Indian Arehitecture. 
By WihUAM SiMFSojf, M.E.A.S. 

When Jlr. Fergusson comnaericed the study of Indian ArcW- 
tecture, nothing was really known on the subject. He had 
first to collect the materials, and after years of work he was 
able at last to leave the Architecture of India in a classified 
form. This was in itself a great achievement for one man to 
do. But he did more than this. He traced back the develop- 
ments of form and construction in many cases to their early 
beginnings, and thus gave us their origin. It is only when 
this has been accomplished that we can truly say we know’^ 
any particular style of architecture. We have still some 
very interesting problems of this kind to work out in regard 
to India ; and suggestions regarding them, even although 
they should ultimately be found to have pointed in the wrong 
direction, may yet be useful in many ways; such speculations 
may call the attention of men in India to the information that 
is required, and by this means we have the chance of receiving 
knowledge. I have often discussed some of these questions 
of origin wdth Mr. Fergusson, and he used to refer to some of 
the unexplored parts of India, where he thought some remains 
of the older forms of Architecture might yet be found, which 
would throw light on what we wanted. His mode of ex- 
pressing himself was, ** If some man, with the necessary 
knowledge, and with an eye in his head, could be sent,^' 
he felt certain that there are old temples in many parts 
not yet discovered that would clear up most of the doubtful 
points. 

Besides what may he classed as Architectural remains, 
'Mr. Fergusson attached great importance' to the primitive 
forms of constructing dwellings suolt as are known to exist 
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in out-of-the-way parts, and more particularly among the non- 
Aryan races of India. Many of these forms have continued 
from the earliest times to the present day. I can refer to an 
instance in my own experience. In this case I found in the 
Himalayas the main features of the style of construction, 
and still with wood as the material, which we know was 
commonly followed two thousand years ago on the plains of 
India.^ Things have remained very much unchanged in the 
Himalayas, and if they were properly explored, that is, with 
the necessary knowledge,’^ and with the equally necessary 
^^eye^’ in the head of the explorer, a good deal might be 
expected that would help us in our search for some of the 
starting-points of Indian Architecture. 

The first suggestion I propose dealing with is that of a 
peculiar form of construction which seems to have prevailed 
over a large portion of India at the time of Asoka. We may 

assume that it had a long existence before his date — 250 b.c. 

and it may have been in use for some centuries afterwards. 
By looking over the sculptures of the Sanchi Tope, given in 
P ergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, it will be seen that the 
upper parts of the houses are formed of wood, and that the 
roofs are not flat, as is the case with most of the houses in 
India at present, but they are barrel-shaped, they are round 
externally and internally, producing a gable which is circular 
in shape. We have every reason to suppose that the Bud- 
dhists erected large wooden halls of assembly with roofs of 
this kind. In the Chaitya Caves it is assumed that we have 
exact copies of these halls, and in them we can see the interior 
details most faithfully preserved to us. The roof is formed 
with ribs covered with planking, and the whole has very 
much the appearance as if the hull of a ship were inverted* 
The end externally where the entrance was, is also repre- 
sented in the caves ; and here we have the circular form of 
the gable which resulted from the shape of the roof. It is 
this round arch which is referred to in my paper on the 
Caves of the Jellalahad Valley ^ and led me to suppose that the 
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Afglianisfao ca^es were copied from those of India* In the 
Indian caves we fiiicl that this form began to be used as a 
decoration ; the same as that which took place in Europe with 
the (jvee'k piMlimcint, which was also a gable^ and has 
been largely applied for merely ornamental purposes* The 
Hindus aclopteci the circular gaWe as an ornament : in 
their hands it became decorative, and was made more orna- 
mental and you will scarcely find a temple in India where 
this form cannot bo traced somewhere in its ornamentation. 
In the Bravidiaii, or Southern Indian, style it is to this day 
the predominating characteristie of the decoration, and it 
even yet affects some of the conatriietive details. I sketched 
this mily. recognised shape on the old topes of the Jelalabad 
\ alley, where it had been carried and there applied as an 
architectural ornamentation. This form can be traced from 
Ceylon to the Hiiidu Kush — a wide space-— over which it has 
spread, and to the inquiring mind, it calls for some explana- 
tion of its first origin. The oft-recurring question was, why 
did the early people of India construct this peculiar kind of 
roof ? We know that all architectural forms had at first a 
reason for tb^jy existence, but in seeking for the source in 
this case no answer has yet been found, ■ 

WhOe in Persia and the Afghan Frontier lately, I took 
much interest in the facility with which roofs, where wood 
is scarce, were there produced by means of sun-dried bricks* 
The dome is the usual method, but it was very common to 
find oblong houses covered with barrel roofs. Some of these 
had ft semi-dome at one ehd, with the circular arch as the 
gable at the other*' Mow we know that theOhaitya halls 'had 
this Bemi-doia© at the further end; — this, I eonfe®, struck,' 
me very forcibly, for the one form is an exact repetition of' ' 
the other; and I speculated on the possibility that I had 
found the origin of the Ohaitya circular roof. There are 
certainly probabilities in favour of the theory : we know that 
there are forms common to both Indian and the Ancient 
Persian Archi|«ture ; mud-bricks were as common on the 
one side of the Indus as on the other, and barrel-roofs may 
have been the same* If such were the case, it might be possible 
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that this form had been copied in wood, where that material 
may have chanced to be more easily procured than bricks. 

The suggestion produced by this Persian roof, although it 
is a very remarkable coincidence, I have entirely rejected, 
my reason being that I have what I consider to be now^ a 
better theory to offer. 

ITot long ago I chanced to pick up a book at a stall, called 
A Phrenologist among the Todas} To me the Phrenology of 
the Todas was the least important part of the book, but it is 
all interesting as an account of personal experience among 
these strange people, and parts are given with much humour. 
The illustrations are in Photography — the frontispiece caught 
my eye while buying the book — in it is a representation of a 
house, and the more I have looked at this peculiar structure, 
the more I am inclined to think that it gives the true origin 
of the early round roof of India. In a case of this kind 
there is no direct, or what might be called demonstrative, 
evidence ; all that can be offered in favour of the idea is 
coincidence in form, with the highly possible chance that the 
peculiar manner of construction, belonging to what is sup- 
posed to he one of the Aboriginal races, dates back to an 
early period. 

I turned up Fergusson,® to see if he had chanced to light 
upon these houses, and I was delighted to find that he had, 
and his notice appears in a note which I had at the moment 
forgotten. He refers to the work of Mr. Breeks,® and I find 
that his conclusions coincide exactly with my own. Of these 
structures he states that, — Their roofs have precisely the 
same elliptical forms as the Ohaitya with the ridge, giving 
the ogee form externally, and altogether, whether by accident 
or design, they are miniature Chaitya halls. Externally 
they are covered with short thatch, neatly laid on. Such 
forms may have existed in India two thousand years ago, 

^ By *William E, Marshall, Lieut. -Colonel of H.M. Bengal Staff Corps, 1873. 

^ History of Indian and Eastern ArcMteeiurey p. 105. 

^ An Aecount of the Primitive Tribes and Mommmts of the Kilagiris^ by the 
late James Wilkinson Breeks, of the Madras Civil Service, 1873. A work full of 
most valnable information; but so far as the Todas are concerned, I prefer Col. 
Marshall’s book, as it deals with them alone, and its information regarding the 
one tribe is much more complete. 
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and may have given rise to tlie Chaitya tails, but it is, of 
course, impossible to prove it/’ 

I give a pen and ink sketch of one of these Toda huts — 
which I trust Colonel Marshall will forgive me doing without 
his permission. The sketch also contains a hut with a 
straight-lined roof — which is not the common form with the 
Todas : here it will show that the curved roof is the simpler 
in construction, and consequently we may suppose for that 
reason the most primitive. It is easy to understand how 
simple it would be to bend the flexible bamboo, and thus 
produce a covering from the sun and the weather; it is still 
further possible to suppose that in the very earliest condition 
of man, when trees were utilized for shelter, he would 
bend the growing bamboo, and spread over them branches or 
long grass, and thus produce pmtsala^ or primitive habita- 
tion ; and this would be the first germ of the Chaitya hall 
The additions which it would receive in its transition from 
the bamboo to a more solid wooden mode of construction, 
which we know the Chaitya hall reached, presents no difiiculty. 
The one difficulty previously was to explain why, at some 
early time, the builders of India had produced a round roof, 
like an arch, with wood as their material. The Toda hut is 
sufficient to supply the explanation. That is all that can be 
said ; we cannot afiirm positively that this is the source, but 
it is, so far as I know, the best suggestion that has yet 
appeared, and when a better does turn up, I shall be most 
willing, as in the case of the Persian barrel-roof, to give it up. 
According to Colonel Marshall, the Todas are very con- 
servative in everything. No tribe remains perfectly stationary, 
however secluded it may be ; but the Todas seem to have pfe-' 
served everything about them in a very archaic state, and their 
huts are evidently not an exception to this condition of things, 
I add, also from Colonel Marshall’s book, a sketch of what 
he terms The Tirieri : The Holy Place, or Toda Sanctum.” 
I cannot give all the details of the author ; it will be enough 
to say that this is a temple. Constructively, it does not 
seem to differ from the Toda house, or hut, I do not think 
it helps the conclusion I some _ it may 
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appear as an additional confirmation that temples were also 
built in this peculiar manner in India. The Tirieri contains 
a sacred bell — the bell of a cow — and some other relics, but 
it is in reality a dairy, and the only person who enters the 
place is the Ftlal, a very sacred kind of priest, a sort of 
god — it is believed that the Deity is in him — who is cow- 
keeper and cow-milker for the community — evidently a most 
primitive ecclesiastical arrangement.^ 

The well-known Hindu temple, with its Sikhara, or spire, 
presents us with more than one problem for solution. India 
is covered with these places of worship, and up to the present 
day the origin of this temple is unknown ; some few attempts 
at solving the difiiculties have been made, but no certainty 
has as yet been reached, and I am willing to confess that the 
suggestions I am about to offer are here given rather as 
tentative, than as settled, convictions on ray part. 

The Hindu temple is formed of a cell, square in plan, with a 
door on one side. The sikhara rises from the walls of the cell, 
preserving the square form to the top : the line curves slightly 
inwards. In the oldest examples the curve is very small 
below, whilst the greatest amount of bend is at the summit, 
the line produced being what would be seen if you were to 
bend a tapered wand. The early sikharas are more like 
towers than spires. The sikhara is surmounted by a member 
called the amalaha^ which is circular in plan, and might be 
likened to a cushion, or a compressed melon : the outer surface 
is ribbed. A kalasa^ or jar, surmounts this as a pinnacle : 
emblems belonging to the deity of the temple are common on 
sikharas, but these do not belong to the problems before us. 

The magnificent group of temples at Bhuvaneswar, in 
Orissa, brings before us the earliest known examples of these 
monuments. They date hack, roughly speaking, to the sixth 
and seventh centuries, and whoever is familiar with Mr. 
Fergusson’s works, will know that we have not in these 

^ Since this was written, I haye learned through the Eey. John MacKeiizie 
that the Gariepine people, or Yellow Race, of South Africa, have religious 
ideas about cows, milk, and milking, very like those of the Todas. A woman’s 
presence would make the cattle pen impure; chiefs are buried in the pen 
and the ground is trodden down by the cattle to obliterate ail trace of the interinent 
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temples tlie first starting-point of the style ; instead of rude 
beginnings, we have here the highest development of it. It 
must be taken for granted that there were earlier efforts, and 
a long course of them too, to account for the perfected art 
which we see has been realized. As yet, these earlier efforts 
have not been found ; if any should be discovered, we may 
yet come upon some indications of the origin. In the case 
of the temples of ancient Greece, the wooden origin had 
only to be suggested, when the truth became apparent in 
every detail. But the Orissan temples ai’e very different in 
this respect ; the parts offer no clue as to what they were 
derived from. Some have explained the destruction of 
previous temples as the work of the Muhammadans ; others 
have supposed that they were perhaps wooden, and ended in 
decay, or were burnt. Whatever may have been the cause, 
what I have here said will explain why we know so little 
about the Hindu temple, and why there are problems relating 
to it, which yet require to he solved, 

I should like to say something, to begin with, regarding 
the origin of the worship in the Saiva temple, more par- 
ticularly as it has some slight bearing on other points to be 
dealt with. It must be confessed that I do this with consider- 
able diffidence, because I am but very slightly acquainted with 
the sacred books of the Hindus, and I may have the Pundits 
quoting the Sutras, the Brahmanas, and the Puranas, and 
overwhelming me with texts — a fate that often befalls those 
who venture beyond the limits of what they know. 

In studying the symbolism of temples, I have been much 
struck with what appears to have been a common origin with 
many. I have found that temples have often been, in some 
way or another, a development from a tomb, or from some 
structure raised in connection with the rites of burial : 

Worship of Ancestors’’ would be the usual term to describe 
this idea, but I do not like the phrase, for often there is no 
ancestor, I would prefer Tomb Worship,” as wider in its 
meaning ; but I use the words - Worship of Death,” as 
being wider still. I am aware that there are temples in 
which this tomb connection cannot be. traced, . and among the 
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number I have, up to a few years ago, always classed the 
Saiva Temple of India. 

It was when in Jelalabad with our troops in 1878-79, that 
the first starting-^point of a change in my ideas in this matter 
should be placed. There is a Hindu temple in the south-west 
corner of the town, and I made friends with the Hindu who 
has charge of it. There is a rude temple with a sikhara, and I 
was rather surprised when my friend told me that it was the 
tomb of a Gooroo, whose ashes were in it. ISTo theory could 
be based on this, but I then remembered having seen the 
tombs of Jogis on the ridge of Delhi — little round heaps of 
plastered mud, about two or three feet in diameter, but I 
could not recall whether they had a stone placed in the 
centre or not. Since then, Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s work 
on Buddha Gaya has appeared, and in his description of the 
locality, he says, Towards the south-west corner of the 
outer w^all of the monastery there is a cemetery, also attached 
to the monastery. The dead bodies of the monks, unlike 
those of other Hindus, are buried, and the cemetery contains 
the graves of about two hundred persons. The body is 
buried in a sitting posture ; and in the case of mere neo- 
phytes a small circular mound of solid brickwork, from three 
to four feet high, is all that is deemed necessary for a 
covering for the grave. For men of greater consequence a 
temple is held essential, and in it, immediately over the 
corpse, a lingam is invariably consecrated. For Mahants 
the temple is large and elaborately ornamented. It would 
seem that even for neophytes a lingam was held essential.^^ 
In the way from Gaya to Buddha Gaya there are 
several monasteries of Hindu Sannyasis, and everywhere the 
graves are alike.^^ ^ 

Here we have a temple identical with those of Siva, and 
yet it is a tomb. To what extent such temples exist in 
India, I have no exact information, but there is no reason to 
suppose that they are limited to Buddha Gaya. From Mr. 
Eivett-Carnac I learn, through a paper of his in which he 
describes a temple in Kumaon with a burial-ground attached : 
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In tie centre of the yard is a monolith Mahadeo of 4J feet 
in height aboTe ground. The priest in charge of the temple 
held that most of the shrines were very old, and accounted 
for their large number by saying that the yard was the 
burial-place of men of great sanctity, some of whom had been 
brought from great distances for interment there, and that 
Mahadeos of an elaborate or poor class were placed over the 
tomb according to the means of the deceased's friends. I 
have at this moment no means of verifying whether any 
particular class of Hindus are buried in the hills, or whether 
my informant intended to convey that ashes only were 
deposited beneath the shrines, but on this point there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining information.” ^ We have no temple 
in this case, but there is a recognized Mahadeo, or Siva, 
placed over the tomb. I am able to add another example 
from Southern India ; it is from an account of the Jangams, 
hy the late C. P. Brown, the well-known Telugu scholar : 

Over the grave, the Jangams place an image of the lingam, 
to which they offer worship for ten days. They then remove 
it, or leave it established, at pleasure.” ^ The author had 
not seen any of the Jan gam tombs, but he quotes a description 
given him by Lieut. Hewbold, which I insert here, as it' 
contains a point of importance : The tombs of the Linga- 
vants of rank are generall}?' massive quadrangular structures, 
raised on terraces built of stone, and simply but handsomely 
carved. The interior consists generally of a square chamber, 
beneath which is a vault containing the real tomb, which is 
also usually square. Over the head of the corpse is some- 
times placed a phallus, often ornamented daily with sweet 
flowers ”'(p. 176). I may have to refer to the square form 
of these tombs further on. Another important point is that 
we have in this case burial of the body, and not the ashes 
after burning. This particular sect are to be found among 
the Oanarese, the Telugus, and the Tamils,” from which we 
may conclude that they are Dravidian ; hence there may be 

^ ** Rough Notes on some Ancient Scnlpturings on Rochs in Knmaon,’’ Journ. 

of the Ab. rf Bengali 1879^ . , , , '-i ' 

* On the Creed, Customs, and to hy P. Brown, 

Aemiie Imm, toI- It* M 
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a certain value belonging to tbis practice of a non- Aryan 
race, because tbe worship of Siva is now generally accepted 
as not Aryan in its origin. 

The Salgram stone is, in the worship of Yishnn, tbe 
counterpart of the Linga, and I have a quotation referring to 
it which may be worth giving, as it shows still farther the 
connection of this peculiar form of symbolism with death : 
^^The Salgram Stone. — One should always be placed near 
the bed of a dying person, and the marks shown to him. 
This is believed to secure his soul an introduction to the 
heaven of Vishnu.” ^ 

Here it may he worth noticing how common in almost all 
parts of the world it is to find a stone placed as a mark to a 
grave ; and I believe that most of the rites connected with 
the old stone worship will be found to have had some relation 
to death. When Jacob erected the stone at Bethel, and 
poured oil on it, he declared that then the spot was the 

Gate of Heaven.” Death only can lead us to the portals 
of the next world. 

The attributes of Siva, I submit, point also to the conclu- 
sions I am supporting. He is tbe personification of Destruc- 
tion and Death. In virtue of these attributes he wears a 
necklace of skulls. In the Mahabharata, Dakska says of Siva, 
‘‘ He roams about in dreadful cemeteries, attended by hosts 
of ghosts and sprites, like a madman, naked, with dishevelled 
hair, laughing, weeping, bathed in the ashes of funeral piles, 
wearing a garland of dead men’s skulls, and ornaments of 
human bones.” ^ The following, from General Cunningham, 
is worth quoting, as it is very strongly expressive of this 
connection with death: ^^The name Xalanjaradri, or the 
Hill of KS,laDjara, is said to have been derived from Siva 
himself, who, as KMa, "Time," causes all things to decay 
(jar), and who is therefore the destroyer of all things, and 
the God of Death.”® The General also describes a temple 
at ISfand-Ohand, between Saugor and Eewa, dedicated to 

^ Stocqueler’s Oriental Interpreter^ p. 200, Art. Salagrama. 

3 Quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv. p. 379. 

3 Bengal Archseological Reports, yoL xxi. p. 22. 
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Siva, as Martangesar or Mritangeswara The Lord of 
Death/^ 1 

I think there is good evidence that the worship of Siva 
was formerly, in some way or another, connected with funeral 
rites, from the story in the Ramayana, which recounts the 
origin of the Ganges. I have no doubt but that it is known to 
you all, but it is necessary here to give the leading points of 
the legend. 

The sixty thousand sons of Sagara, while seeking for the 
horse their father had consecrated, in order to perform the 
Aswamedha or Horse-sacrifice, were all consumed to ashes 
by a glance from Eapila. These ashes remained, because 
there was no sacred water with which to perform the neces- 
sary lustrations. Bhagiratha became an ascetic, and by a 
long course of devotion accompanied by the severest mortifi- 
cations, the boon he desired was granted, and the sacred 
Gunga was sent from heaven. Had it fallen direct, the earth 
would have been destroyed, but Siva placed his head under 
it, and thus broke the fall. When the water reached the 
ashes of the sons of Sagara, they became purified, and were 
thus by its means translated to the heaven of Indra. We have 
here undoubtedly a legend which we may suppose had some 
connection with a funeral rite ; and so important is it in rela- 
tion to Siva that he is generally represented wuth the Gunga 
flowing from his head. It is still more to our purpose to find 
that the Linga Pujah, at least as it is practised on the banks of 
the Ganges, reflects this story of the Gunga. I think we can 
see the legend in the rite. The Linga Pujah is the worship 
of Siva, and the Linga is Mahadeo or Siva himself. At 
times the head of Siva is represented on the symbol, with 
the Gunga flowing from it ; the principal part of the cere- 
mony attached to this worship is the pouring of Ganges 
water on the head of the linga, thus repeating the prominent 
part of the legend told in the Eamayana ; and represents 
Siva, I submit, as receiving from heaven the sacred water for 
the purification of the dead.^ 

1 Bid. p. 161. 

2 For tlie benefit of tbose not familiar with the Linga-pujah, it may be added 
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I may now put the question, is the Hindu temple a de- 
velopment from a tomb, or is it not ? My own impression is 
that the evidence just given is highly in favour of an affirma- 
tive answer. 

Wishing to know Mr. Fergusson^s ideas on this, about two 
years ago I wrote and gave him some of the statements which 
have just been laid before you. I may mention that my in- 
formation has been accumulating since then. I received a note 
which first stated that the linga in its present form ... is 
derived from the Buddhist emblem of a dagoba ; and that 
he was sending me a pamphlet where, he said, ‘^you wull 
find my lad ideas of the origin of the Sikhara. Thej^ are 
not very definite, but are the best I can form.^’ 

The pamphlet is entitled Arclmology in India, and is 
perhaps the last work of Fergusson^s which has appeared. 
I will give a quotation which bears on the subject now in 
hand: ^'For the last fifty years the question of the Hindu 
Sikhara has been constantly before my mind, and hundreds 
of solutions have from time to time suggested themselves, 
hut all have been in turn rejected as insufficient to account 
for the phenomena. Though the one I am now about to 
propose looks more like a solution than any other that has 
occurred to me, it is far from being free from difficulties, and 
must at best be considered as a mere hypothesis till some 
new facts are discovered which may either confirm or 
demolish it. The conclusion I have now arrived at is, that 
the Hindu Sikhara is derived from the Buddhist dagoba, or, 
in other words, it is only a development of the style of archi- 
tecture which was practised, both by Hindus and Buddhists, 
during the early ages in which stone architecture was 
practised, subsequent to the Mauryan epoch.^^ 

The Sikhara I shall deal with immediately, hut here it 

that the Linga is simply a stone pillar; the worshippers ponr Ganges water on 
the top of it, and make oiferings of rice and flowers. I have seen llngas with a 
jar of water suspended above, and by means of a small hole the water conlinned 
to drop on the embleni so as to keep it constantly moist. The celebrated temple 
of Somnath, in Kathiawar, had jaghires attached, the rents of which were devoted 
to pay men who continually travelled to and from the Ganges, hearing Gunga 
pani” to keep the Mabadeo always in a wet state. This is the Gunga falling on 
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may be pointed out that in identifying it with the Dagoba, 
Pergusson does not reject the idea of a tomb development, 
for that is the origin of the Dagoba ; in fact, the admission 
implies this very tomb origin I am at the moment contending 
for. Previously to this pamphlet, Mr. Fergusson had always 
rejected the theory of the sikhara and the dagoba being the 
same in origin. In this I felt he was right, and I cannot 
yet, even with such a high authority as a guide, accept the 
idea. Fergusson certainly does not insist that it is the only 
solution which may yet be possible ; and he speaks in rather 
a diffident and doubtful manner in its favour. I do not 
reject it as impossible, for I know that through the mutations 
of development, architecture presents us with results as 
strange and unexpected as we find in other walks of science, 
where time produces changes. In this case — at present I 
refer not to the sikhara, but to the body of the temple on 
which it stands — we have to account for such a great change 
as that of a solid mass, which the dagoba is, and often a very 
large mass, to a small hollow cell, and from what seems to 
have been an established round form, to a square. The 
changes necessary to account for the sikhara are equally 
difficult. I will assume, for the moment, that the Hindu 
temple is derived from a tomb. If such was the case, the 
original, I think, was not a mound or a cairn, which implies 
solidity, and it must, at some early period at least, have been 
square in form. India, with its many races and forms of 
religion, would no doubt have many forms of burial : various 
customs and rites exist still. It would have been a very 
remarkable phenomenon if all the places of sepulchre were 
similar, over such an extent of country There is a curious 
passage in the Satapatha Brahmana, which gives colour to 
what I say ; at the same time, it has, I think, an important 
bearing on the subject. It is as follows : Four-cornered. 
The Gods and Asuras, both the offspring of Prajapati, con- 
tended in the regions [conceived, apparently, as square, or 
angular]. ^^They, being regionless, were overcome. Hence, 
the people who are divine canstrnct their graves four- 
cornered, whilst the to the 
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Asuras, construct them round. For the Gods drove the 
Asiiras from the Regions/' ^ This passage leaves much that 
one would desire to know as to the exact meaning of the 
words; it is in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, and with no explanation. 

The round graves here alluded to were in all probability 
the stupas, or dagobas. So far as can be judged at present, 
the stupa is a very old form of structure. In the Book of 
the Great Decease,^ Buddha himself, when directing how his 
remains were to be treated, refers to stupas such as w’^ere 
erected to contain the ashes of Chakravarta Rajas : he men- 
tions these monuments as if they were well known. The 
ceremonies performed at Buddha's death seem also to have 
been akin to those of the Asuras, which were probably 
Turanian, rather than Aryan, A passage in the Khandogya- 
IJpanishad will illustrate this point. The Asuras, — They 
deck out the body of the dead with perfumes, flowers, and 
fine raiment, by way of ornament, and think they will thus 
conquer the world." ® The account of the ceremonies at 
Buddha’s death were even more decorative and festal than is 
indicated by the above passage. The funeral ceremonies of 
the Todas and other tribes of the Hilgiris, who are Dravidian, 
and consequently allied to the old Asuras, are also of a festal 
character. 

As to the divine people who made their graves four- 
cornered, we may suppose in this case that the Aryans are 
understood. This could scarcely have been the form of their 
graves at an early period, for we know that they buried in 
mounds. There is a hymn in the 8th hook of the Rig Yeda 
which is very distinct on this matter ; from it we learn 
that the body was buried, and the earth heaped up over it. 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra has published a paper entitled 
Funeral Ceremony in Ancient India, which deals principally 
with this hymn. He thinks that burial of the body was the 
rule till about the fourteenth or thirteenth century b.o. ; this 
was followed by cremation, and burial of the ashes in an urn, 

1 Satap. Brahm. xiii. 8, 1, 5; quoted in Muir's Samhrit Texts, lol, ii. p. 4-85, 

® Tlxe Maha-BarinibbAnU’-Sutia, trans, by T. W. Bbys Davids, Sacred BooM 
of the Bast, vol. xi. p. 93. 

® Khandogya^Xfpanishad, Bamd Books of the Bast, vol. i, p. 137, 
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which, lasted till tlie beginning of tbe Christian era, when 
the throwing of the ashes into a river began. This would 
perhaps indicate the time when the worship of Siva had 
assumed predominance, and the belief in the purifying power 
of the Granges water, as well as the legends connected with 
it, were accepted. The modern Siva, or Rudra, is so very 
different from the Yedic Eudra, that he may be classed as a 
non- Aryan deity, and the last change in the funeral ceremony 
may indicate pretty nearly the date when the Vedic Eudra 
had become the non- Aryan Siva ; and this would agree with the 
conclusion which Fergusson came to, that the Hindu Temple 
was originated and developed during the first five centuries 
of our era. Whether the four-cornered grave of the divine 
peojffe was the primitive germ which afterwards became the 
Hindu temple, or whether some structure connected with the 
worship of the non-Aryan Siva, was the source, I think we 
have not as yet the necessary information on which to found 
an opinion. I am still hopeful that something will turn up 
to give us light on the subject. If I have shown that the 
Hindu temple is a development from a tomb, or from some 
structure connected with the rites of the dead, the point may 
be of some value as indicating the direction in which to seek 
for evidence, not only among architectural remains, but also 
in the old ceremonies, whether given in books of the present 
or of the past. 

Fex'gusson’s identification of the linga with the Buddhist 
dagoba is rather startling ; it may be so, but I regret that 
we have not his reasons for coming to that conclusion. I 
know of dagobas which the Brahmins have adopted as 
lingas ; but I should suppose he had more solid reasons than 
a practice of this kind on which to base his statement.^ 

The theory which Fergusson gives of the origin of 
the Sikhara in his pamphlet^ is, as already stated, that it 

^ The Brahmins have utilized the Great Cave at Karli, at least I found them 
in possession in 1862 when I visited it, and the dagoba was represented by them 
to be a linga. ilajendralaia Mitra mentions that some of the graves of the 
Mabants, already referred to in this paper, were surmounted by small votive 
ehaityas or dagobas, which did duty as lingas. 

" ® ' itrchseoiogy in"india,"p. " 7S. ■' " 
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was derived from tbe dagoba, witb its surmounting umbrellas. 
He frankly enough acknowledges the difficulties of the case, 
and bow hard it is to believe that the horizontal lines of the 
dagoba should have entirely vanished in the transmutation, 
and left no trace behind them. He states clearly enough 
that he only gives it as the best out of a multitude of sugges- 
tions which had occurred to him during the long space of 
fifty years back. That Fergusson, with all his vast know- 
ledge of detail in Indian architecture, had spent such a 
length of time considering the subject, and failed to find a 
satisfactory explanation, is, I think, sufficient evidence that 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case it must be a 
very hard nut to crack. I am perfectly aware of the 
obscurity and consequent difficulties of the question, to 
venture upon being rash, where Fergusson has been so fear- 
ful to venture. As I am dealing in suggestions, I will give 
you one on this subject, but I confess at once that the 
evidence in its favour is but small ; still it must be re- 
membered that theories, even although not satisfactory, often 
lead others to think ; and in this way even blunders may 
help towards the true explanation. 

It is now three or four years ago, when looking over a 
popular history of India, full of illustrations,^ that my eye 
fell on a picture called the Car of J uggernaut — not the 
one at Puri; — it was evidently from a photograph, and 
hence I assume was not a fancy picture. hTo explanation 
appears, hut the car is elaborate, and seems not to have been 
dismantled after the yearly ceremony, which is the usual 
practice, hut has been kept as a permanent temple ; and for 
this purpose there is what looks like a permanent mantapa or 
porch built, and the car has been placed alongside, so that 
the whole produces a complete Hindu temple. No one could 
look at this without a suggestion of origin coming to the 
mind. If this combination has taken place in late years, it 
might also have taken place during the first five centuries. 
At that time, so far as I can judge, the use of cars at cere- 

^ Cassell’s Illustrated History of India, by James Grant, vol. i. p. 372. 
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monies was far more common than they are now. They do 
not seem to have been confined to Jagannatha. The Budd- 
hists had car festivals, and Fah-Eian mentions them as taking 
place at Khoten and Patna ; that was in the fourth century. 
If the cars of the gods wer#more common in the ceremonies 
at that date, the chances of one, particularly if it were 
elaborate and costly, becoming a permanent temple, would 
he all the greater ; indeed, it appears to me that it would be 
one of the most likely things to haiopen.^ I am perfectly 
well aware, in making this suggestion, that my theory of the 
sepulchral origin of the Hindu temple would be in great 
jeopardy ; but then, it must be remembered, that I am not 
laying down theories which have been established, but only 
suggestions which may lead others to think and to use their 
eyes. Should any of the suggestions chance to be confirmed 
as correct, it will then be time for the mental scizzors to act 
and do the necessary trimming. 

It will be perceived that so far the peculiar form of the 
Sikhara has not been accounted for. Whether we suppose a 
car or a temple, how did it come into existence ? I have 
a small photograph of one of these raths or cars, in a dis- 
mantled condition, and most people who have been in India 
may have seen either the cars themselves or similar represen- 
tations. In this one of mine, the framework of the tower 
is left standing, and that part is made of bamboos, and the 
bamboos give in the most simple way the form of the Sikhara. 
I shall ask you here not to limit your thoughts to a car ; you 
may suppose a fixed temple, and most probably a wooden one, 
sepulchral or otherwise, for I am not dealing now with the 
whole Hindu temple, but only trying to account for the 
peculiar form of the sikhara which is a part of it. It would 
not be asking you much to grant that a temple in India any 
time about two thousand years ago may have had a roof in 
which bamboo was employed. Nothing could be more likely. 

^ At Mahavallipur, near Madras, there are nine roclc-cnt temples; huge 
bottWcrs of granite have been shaped into temples, and they are called raths. 

I canuot tell why temples should be called ** cars,’^ for that is the meaning of 

rath. ' ' If cars had the intimate conaeelaen with temples which is here suggested, 
it might help to give an explanation. " ' , ■ ‘ 
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We have what is known as the thatched roof^^ of the 
Bengal temple ; as an example of which I may mention the 
well-known temple of Kali at Kali-ghat, near Calcatta. Now 
it is accepted that this roof owes its form to the bamboo 
framework on w^hich the thatch was placed. This form, or 
derivation from it, beginning in bamboo, went in the course 
of time through the usual transmutations so common in 
architecture, and can be now traced nearly all over India, 
reproduced in brick, stone, and marble. I submit the sugges- 
tion, that in the thatched roof of the Bengal temple we have 
the nearest approximation to the sikhara that has yet been 
found in India. The curved perpendicular lines in both 
are suggestive. You have only to get rid of the curved 
line of the drip, a mere trifle, and elongate the height, and 
a perfect sikhara will be produced. There would be a 
natural tendency to elevate the roof of a temple, to distinguish 
it from other buildings, and in order that it might be seen 
from a distance.^ A form like the sikhara could be thatched, 
hut the tendency would be, and particularly where there was 
wealth, to use another means of covering. Cloth and tinsel 
ornaments may have been used, as we see in the raths. 
When the style became established, the bamboo w^ould give 
place to wood, which admits of more solidity and precision 
of structure. Metal may have been used as a covering ; — 
such changes as these might suggest an explanation of the 
peculiar ornamentation of the sikhara, which was ultimately 
reproduced in stone. The strong point of this theory is the 
thatched roof of the Bengal temple, acknowledged to be 
bamboo in its origin ; and if the curved Chaitya roof should 
he found to have been derived from the Toda cottage, or 
some similar construction, this, by showing that bamboo has 
had its influence on architectural forms in India, will add to 
the probability that the curved form in the Sikhara was in all 
likelihood a result evolved from the use of the same material. 

I wrote at the time a short note to Mr, Fergusson,^ con- 

1 It is very common in India to see a long bamboo with a bit of cloth at the 
end, which can be seen at a distance, to mark the site of a temple or holy place, 

2 This was in 1882. ^ ^ 
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taining the suggestion ; in reply he said that the idea was’ 
certainly very ingenious, and I was at first immensely taken 
with it/’ but on reflection he rejected it. His principal 
objection was that Fa-Hian describes one of the Patna cars 
as having been in five stories, this implies the horizontal 
lines of Hravidian architecture. This I admit is strona: 

..'O'. 

evidence against that particular car, and so far it tells against 
the theory generally. I understand that Mi\ Burgess made 
a similar criticism. The reply to this, of course, would be 
that the Hravidian style, which is derived from one story 
standing on another, the one above being smaller than the 
one below, was not the only style in India ; the Bengal 
thatch roof being one example, proving so far that there 
were others. In this paper I have been careful to separate 
the question of the curved line of the sikhara from that of 
the ear, which I had not done in my note to Fergusson, and 
his remarks apply more particularly to the conjunction of 
the two. At the end of his letter, however, he says: ^^But 
putting Fa-Hian aside, the bent bamboo theory seems to me 
to come as near to an explanation of the form as any theory 
that has yet been suggested, but it must stand or fall on its 
own intrinsic merits alone* There is not, so far as I know, 
any authority to support it ; I wish there were any ! ” This 
is very much my own view of the case ; when I wrote to 
Fergusson to tell him of the theory, I remarked that I 
thought it myself a very good notion, and that all it wanted 
was evidence. This is the thing which is so difficult to find ; 
and until some old remains turn up to supply the necessary 
links, the matter must remain a question of probabilities. 

Colonel Marshall gives a slight sketch of a very peculiar 
temple form which he found among the Todas.^ This is 
quite a different structure from the TiriSri temple already 
mentioned. I have copied it for this paper, as it may 
possibly have some connection with the sikhara. There is a 
photograph of this spire in Mr. Breeks’s work ; ^ there it is 
called a ^^boa,” while Colonel Marshall gives ^^boath” as 


^ p. 164. 


® pi. xiii. 
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tbe name. Neither describe the construction of the spire; 
hence, very little can he said about it. The plan of the 
temple is circular, formed of wood about six feet high ; this 
is surmounted by a conical roof, like an extinguisher, about 
twenty-two feet in height. It would have been interesting 
to know how the framework was constructed, whether of 
bamboo or wood: both authors describe it as being covered 
wdth thatch. The probability is that we have here a very 
primitive kind of temple, and what is, perhaps, of some 
importance, we have what may be called a round sikhara. 

The framework of the cone must have some strength, for 
it is surmounted by a pretty large stone, and this is the 
feature that I wish more particularly to call attention to, as 
it may turn out to he an important link. The sikhara of the 
Hindu temple is surmounted by a member not unlike a 
cushion; although the sikhara is square to the top, this is 
circular, and is raised slightly, to give it more prominence. 
It is called the Amalaka, Eajendralala Mitra says it is also 
called the Amra, or Amrauilay so called from its resem- 
blance to the emblic Myrobalan. In the Ar/ni Purana, and 
in the Manasara, it is named Udiimbara, and likened to the 
fruit of the Fwtcs GlomemtaP ^ This may have been merely 
an ornament, to give a sort of finish to the top of the spire, 
but it is such a marked feature and stands out so distinct, 
that the archaeologist naturally inquires if it is not a survival 
of something that once served a purpose. We have a similar 
example in the Tee of the dagoba. It, like the amalaka, 
surmounts the monument, and might have been supposed to 
he only an ornamental appendage, but Fergiisson long ago 
suspected that it “ either was or simulated a relic casket/’ ^ 
Now Mr. Burgess, in describing the Chaitya cave at Bhaja, 
states that the tee, or box, had the upper stone hewn out, 
and thus indicates very distinctly that it was the receptacle 
of some relic.” ® Assuming that Mr. Burgess is correct in 
his conclusion, the Toda boath, with the stone on the top, 

^ Indo-A^^yans, by Eajendralala Mitra, LL.D., vol. i. p. 67. 

2 History of Indian and Kastern Architecture, p. 64. 

3 The Care' Temples of India, p, 226. 
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supplies a very striking counterpart to this, and justifies my 
reference to it, even if it should turn out to have no relation 
to the amalaka of the sikhara.^ 

Here is what CoL Marshall discovered regarding this stone, 
he first learned that there were relics in the boath. He and 
his friend tried to get in to see them, but the Toda in authority 
would on no account allow this ; the place was far too sacred. 
So they determined on a midnight expedition to the temple, 
with the intention of getting the desired knowledge in a bur- 
glarious manner. A very humorous account of the adventure 
is given. The two gentlemen got in all right, but, to their sad 
disappointment, found nothing that they expected ; only some 
ordinary articles were in the place, — no bell, no hatchet, 
neither ring nor relic of any kind, no niche for lights, no altar, 
no stone, no pliallus or lingarn. JSTo snakes ! Every one has 
been telling us lies, and the world is full of sawdust.” ^ As the 
old Toda on whose information they depended had alw^ays given 
correct information before, he was cross- questioned a day or 
two later. After some preliminary inquiries, he was asked 
where the relics were placed, and, with his hand to the side 
of his mouth, he said in a low voice, ‘ Under the stone on the 
top of the roof.' ” ^ In the case of the Todas, these, what- 
ever they were, are not necessarily human relics. The point 
is that they were relics — something sacred to be preserved — 
and that is motive enough when we are seeking for origins 
in architecture. How it must be evident, if this, which we 
may easily believe is a very primitive sort of temple, had a 
relic on the summit of its spire, and the dagoha had a relic- 
holder on its top, it adds considerably to the probability that 
the amalaka is a form derived from something of the same 
kind. Here, again, we have no direct proof : it may have 
been so, or it may not. The suggestion may be useful as a 
hint to others, but it must remain a suggestion only, till 
further knowledge has been obtained. 

The Todas cremate their dead, and they have two burn- 

1 Xote also the upper half of roof of Bengal temple. Here this particular 
feature is very strongly marked. 

3 p. 166. 

167 . ' . 4',^ 
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ings. Colonel Marshall and Mr* Breaks seem to me to differ 
slightly in their accounts, but I shall follow the latter. 
After death the body is burnt, but the skull is preserved ; 
also a portion of a finger-nail, cut off, I suppose, before the 
burning. These are kept for about a twelvemonth, and then 
they are burned with a number of articles. The burning is 
done at a stone circle,^ and at the entrance a hole is made in 
the earth, into which the ashes are placed ; a stone is laid 
over them, and a man breaks a chatty over the stone* This 
part of breaking the chatty is a custom followed more or less 
by all the primitive tribes of the Nilgiris* I give this 
account because if this stone with the ashes under it has any 
connection with the origin of the stone, similarly with relics 
under it, on the summit of the hoath, we have here what 
might he the explanation of the Kalasa^ or vase, which 
surmounts the amalaka on the Hindu sikhara. This is, of 
course, assuming the suggestion given above regarding the 
amalaka is correct.^ 

1 cannot help suspecting that the Toda customs represent 
at the present day a very primitive condition of the Hindu 
rites, or perhaps I ought rather to repeat Mr, Fergusson^s 
expression of Dasya rites.^^ I am not sure whether the 
hell figures in the old Vedic ceremonies, but we know that it 
does so very largely in the worship of Siva now. All his 
temples have a bell, which is sounded by the worshippers, 
and Nandi has always one hanging from his neck. With 
the Todas a bell is the most sacred relic in the temple. It is 
supposed to be old, and has no tongue; a bell is always 
placed round the necks of the buffalos sacrificed at the crema- 
tion ; the relics which are preserved from the first burning 

^ Mr. Breeks states that the Toda burning-place is called Methgtdi^ lit. 
Marriage Temple^'^' p. 20. This suggests an explanation of the Asura festal rites 
in relation to the dead. 

2 In many Himalayan sikharas, instead of the amalaka there is a small roof 
formed of wood ; it is square, and a pyramid in shape, standing on four small 
wooden posts. This very marked variation is, I think, a point in favour of the 
theory that the amalaka is derived from an umbrella, which would he like the 
wooden structure and canopy. I believe some of the Himalayan temples have 
more than one of these roofs, one above the other, in this again still more 
suggesting the umbrellas of the Buddhist dagoha, which Mr. Fergusson believes 
to be the source of the sikhara. 
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are placed in a but, and a bell is bung over them, which the 
relatiyes ring night and morning, generally for nearly a 
year, when the second cremation takes place. When the 
votary of Siva at the present day rings a bell at a shrine, 
which he supposes is to waken or to call the attention of the 
god, he may be only repeating part of an old rite connected 
with the dead, of which we have a marked example in the 
^^ dead belP' of the Roman Catholic Church.^ The Hindu 
of our own time will not kill a cow, in later times he has 
adopted a more humane ritual ; but his Nandi may yet repre- 
sent the old funereal sacrifice which accompanied the spirit 
of his projDrietor, and was thus a sort of Vahan, to the regions 
of Yama.*^ 

^ I can refer to a noted bell of this kind which existed in Glasgow, and was 
said to have belonged to St. Mungo, the patron saint of the town ; it was known 
as the “Deid Bell,” and was used at funerals; it “was also rung through the 
streets for the repose of the souls of the departed. This bell even survived the 
destruction of many things at the Reformation, as the following record of a 
Presbytery meeting in 1594 will show: “The Presbyterie declairis the office of 
the ringing of the l)ell to the huriall of the deid to he ecclesiasticall, and that the 
eleetioun of the persone to the ringing of the said bell belongis to the ancient 
canonis and discipline of the reformit kirk.” This hell still survives, but only in 
the armorial bearings of the city. 

The \"alian of Yama is curiously enough a buffalo, the animal sacrificed at the 
Toda cremations. 


Akt, 111.— The Chaghatai Mughah. By E. E. Olivee, 
MXO.E., M.E.A.S. 

Without attempting to go back to the obscure traditions 
concerning the great nomad confederacy or confederacies 
that ranged the country north of the desert of Gobi, or to 
the genealogies of the tribes of Turks, Tartars, and Mughals, 
descendants of Yafis (Japhat) son of Nuh, who, after coming 
out of the Ark with his father, is said to have fixed his yurai 
or encampment in the Farther East, and who have furnished 
subjects for the most copious traditions for native chroniclers, 
and materials for the most intricate controversies ever since ; 
it may perhaps safely be assumed that Mughal was prob- 
ably in the first instance the name of one tribe among 
many, a clan among clans, and extended to the whole as its 
chief acquired an ascendency over the rest. The name is 
most likely locally much older than the time of Chengiz, 
but it was hardly known to more distant nations before the. 
tenth century, and became only widely famous in connection 
with him. 

It is also perhaps unnecessary to enter upon the vexed 
question as to how the name is to be most properly spelt. 
Writers who have drawn considerably from Chinese sources, 
and most of the standard authors, like d^Obsson, Yule, 
Howorth, and others, have adopted and familiarized us with 
Mongols.^^ On the other hand, to the Persian writers 
who have much to tell concerning them, and in so far as 
they are associated with India and the countries adjoining, 
they are M ngh aU or Mughuk. To Timur, Baber, and Akbar, 
their ancestors were Mughah^ and the first ^Xrruptions of 
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the Infidels into Islam were M ugh al incursions. It might 
he urged that the name, as well as the people, became 
Muhammadanised, and both in their proper place may be 
equally correct, but it is certainly more convenient to use 
one throughout, and, from an Indian point of view, the 
latter. 

The Empire and Descendants of Ohengiz. 

If he did not actually establish the supremacy of his tribe, 
Yassukai, the father of Chengiz, had done much towards it. 
He had enforced obedience on many of the surrounding 
clans, had asserted his entire independence of Chinese rule, 
and though, when he died in 1175 (571 h.), the people over 
whom he directly ruled are said to haye only numbered some 
40,000 tents, it is probable he had laid the foundations for a 
rapid increase to the power of his state, disproportionate as 
those foundations might be to the extraordinary development 
that followed. When his father died, Tamurchin, as he was 
then called, was but thirteen years old, and for the next 
thirty years was occupied in establishing his authority, first 
over his own, and then the neighbouring clans, facing power- 
ful conspiracies, and consolidating his power. In 1205 (602 h.) 
he summoned a Kuriltai, or general assembly of all chiefs 
of the tribes in subjection to him, announced that Heaven 
had decreed he should thenceforth he known as The 
Ohengiz Khan,'^ — a title something equal to the Great Chief 
of the Khans, the Shah-in Shah, or the King of Kings — and 
that the ‘^Almighty had bestowed upon him and his posterity 
the greater part of the Universe/' Whatever effect the 
announcement may have had on his hearers, he fully believted 
in himself, and henceforth devoted the remainder of his life 
to a wider and more comprehensive scheme of conquest, and 
in twenty years succeeded in building up what, as regards 
area, was probably the widest Empire the world has ever 
seen — an Empire that the conquests of himself and his sons 
finally extended from the Yellow Sea to the Crimea, and 
from what is now called the Kirghiz Steppes to Khurasan, 
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and wticli included lands and peoples taken from tke Chinese, 
Russians, Afghans, Persians, and Turks. 

Not a little of this was accomplished during his own 
lifetime. He had incorporated the neighbouring Keraits, 
Naimans, TJirats, and other scattered Turkish tribes round 
about Lake Baikal and what is now Southern Siberia, 
received the submission of the IJighOrs, borrowing from 
them a creed and an alphabet, and established a residence 
at Karakorum. He had begun the invasion of China, and 
subjugated the northern provinces, the ancient kingdom of 
Liau Tung, and the Tangut kingdom of Hia, though it was 
reserved for his grandson Kubilai to complete the subjugation 
of the Celestial Elrnpire. He had absorbed the great Turkish 
kingdom of the Kara lOiatai, formerly ruled over by a line 
of Gurkhans, a territory which included Imil, Almalik, 
Khotan, Kashghar, and Yarkand. He had marched with 
three of his sons, Cha gh atai, Oktai, and Juji, accompanied 
by immense armies, estimated at 600,000 men, into the 
territory of the l^warazm Shah, w^hose rule then extended 
from the Caspian Sea to near the Hi river ; and under a 
discipline of Draconian severity, had harried the fairest plains 
and spoiled the richest cities of Transoxania and Kh urasan, 
unfortunate countries which suffered a combination of atrocities 
hardly to he equalled in history. Lastly, he had driven Jalal- 
ud-din, the last of the Khwarazm Shahs, a fugitive into 
Persia. These vast Mughal hordes were subsequently divided 
into separate armies under his descendants. One swept 
over Khwarazm, Khurasan, and Afghanistan ; another over 
Azarbaljan, Georgia, and Southern Russia ; while a third 
devoted its attention to China. 

In the midst of this career of conquest, Chengiz died in 
1226 (624 H.) at the age of 64,^ leaving behind him traces 
of fire and sword throughout Asia. He had previously, in 
1221 (621 H.), according to the Mughal custom, divided his 
gigantic empire, or, as the distribution was tribal rather than 
territorial, it is more correct to say, had partitioned out as 

^ Some writers make out Ms age to have been 72. 
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appanages the tribes over whom he ruled. These tribes 
were in many, if not most cases, nomads, occupying some- 
what loosely defined camping grounds, which in the natural 
order of things w^ere occasionally unavoidably changed. A 
due appreciation of the fact that a chief not unfrequently 
ruled over a moveable inheritance will assist to a better 
understanding of the diflaculties of fixing the boundary of a 
Khanate, and of the complications likely to occur, when, as 
was frequently the case, it became subdivided. 

Of consorts, KJudum^^^ and wives of sorts, Chengiz had 
many, and possibly a goodly number who came under the 
denomination of ladies rather than wives. Among these 
wives of the highest rank, the chief was Burtah Kuchin,^ of 
whom was born, first Jujl, the unexpected — there was 
a doubt about his paternity — and subsequently Chaghatai, 
Oktai, Tului, and some five daughters. Between these four 
sons the inheritance was divided, the other children probably 
being given tribal rank below them. To Oktai, a somewhat 
hard-drinking warrior, was given the appanage of the tribes 
of Zungaria, and in addition he was nominated successor to 
the Supreme Khanate, to which in due course he succeeded, 
assuming the title of Khakan. The seat of the Khakan’s 
empire eventually became Khanbalik or Pekin, and included 
China, Corea, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Thibet, with claims 
even towards Turaking and Ava. Before this, however, the 
supreme throne had passed to the line of Tului, which it did 
after one generation in 1248 (646 h.). 

To Tului was assigned the home clans, the care of the 
Imperial family and archives, and, as fell out, the flower of 
the Mughal army proper; to which last circumstance it was in 
a great measure due that his eldest son Mangu, a general 
of renown, became afterwards chosen as supreme Kaan; 
who was again succeeded by a still more famous brother, 
Kubllai, the Great Khan of Marco Polo, and the Kubla 
Khan^' of Coleridge. A third brother, Hulaku, founded the 
Persian dynasty of the Ilkbans, and an Empire that besides 


Eeally tlie Chinese title Fnehm.— Ei>- 
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all Persia came finally to include Georgia, Armenia, Azar- 
baijan, part of Asia Minor, the Arabian Irak, and KJiurasan, 
with a capital at Tabriz, 

JujI, the eldest, died before his father Ohengiz, but to his 
family was assigned the Empire of Kipchak, or the northern 
Tartars, founded on the conquest of Batu, his eldest son. 
Its chief seat was at Sarai, on the Volga, and it finally 
covered a large part of Russia, the country north of the 
Caucasus, Khwarazm, and part of modern Siberia ; the 
whole being known under the generic name of the Golden 
Horde, from the chief’s ''Sir Orda” or golden camp. Batu 
ruled the Blue Horde or Western Kipchak, extending east 
and west from the Ural to the Dniejper, and north and south 
from the Black and Caspian Seas to Ukak^ on the Volga, 
and carried the Mughal armies over a great part of Russia, 
Poland, and Hungary, scattering fear through Iforthern 
Europe. XJrdah, his brother, ruled the White Horde or 
Eastern Kipchak, from the Kizil Kura, or red sands, to the 
IJzbak country, where Shai ban, another brother, ruled the 
Kirghiz Kazak steppes, while a fourth ruled to the north 
again in Great Bulgaria, and a fifth for a while was indepen- 
dent in Southern Russia. 

From these descended the various lines known as the 
!]^ans of Astra Uian, of Khiva, of Kazan, of the Krim, and 
of Bukhara. Excepting the Ilkhans of Persia, the whole of 
these, with their intricate ramifications, have been dealt with 
by Mr. Howorth, ^vho, in his three volumes of "Mongol 
History,” has devoted an amount of patient research that 
can perhaps only be fully appreciated by those who have 
consulted his learned work. 

He promises in subsequent volumes to write the history 
of the Khanate of Qhaghatai and his successors, of the 
Persian Ilkhans,^ and of the Empire founded by Timur, 
with its still more famous offshoot the Mughal Empire of 
India, and last hut not least, an index. Considering the 

^ N'ear the modern Saratov. „ 

® The volume dealing with the Ilkhans is printed and will he very shortly 
issued.-ED. ^ ^ 
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history of this Hianate of Chaghatai is the most obscure 
of all the branches of the family of ^engiz, and that in 
most histories the dynasty is barely mentioned, or is 
dismissed, as by d’Ohsson, with a bare list of rulers, 
professing to be neither complete nor accurate; and that 
the Persian chroniclers, who, though near neighbours, 
probably tbemselves not very trustworthy or consistent, are 
for the most part untxanslated, and, to most residents in 
India, inaccessible ; it would have been decidedly more 
judicious to wait for Mr. Howorth’s p^romised volume before 
attempting any sketch, however brief or unpretending. 
However, while dismissing the doubt that would make us 
lose the good we oft might win by fearing to attempt/^ it is 
as well to at once disarm criticism hj confessing no one can 
be more sensible than the writer of the imperfections of the 
sketch.^ 

The Appanage of Chaghatai. 

The dominions assigned to Cha gh atai, or held hy his 
successors, included Mawarii-un-Nahr and parts of Khwarazm 
and Khurasan, the TJlghur country, Kashghar, Eaclaklishan, 
Balkh, and the province of ^^azni to the banks of the 
Indus. A vast extent of territory, corresponding to the 
modern kingdom of independent Tartary, the western 
and northern portions of Chinese Turkistan, Transoxania, 
with at least a part of Afghanistan. It included countries 
differing from each other in every particular. North 
of the mountains of Mughalistan, the Thiaii Shan of 
the maps was a great pastoral country, interspersed with 
lakes and rivers, varied with hill and dale, rich plains 
and pleasant meadows ; in the spring and summer covered 
with beautiful flowers and plants, and at those seasons 

^ The principal authorities used in the above are : Histoire des Mongols, par 
d’Ohsson, Amsterdam, 1835. History of the Mongols, by Howorth, first three 
vols-, London, 1876-80. Coins of the Mongols, vol vi. of the Britii^h Museum 
Catalogue, hy li. S Poole, Loudon, 1881. T^ibakat-i-Kasiri, by Minhaj-ud-din, 
and Major Kaverty’s valuable notes, London, 1881. 
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possessing a climate particularly delightful, though the 
extreme cold of the winter drove the inhabitants to seek the 
more southern and sheltered districts. But it was also 
interspersed with and abutted on extensive deserts, while to 
the east a great townless waste separated the ^lanate from 
the Empire of the Great Kaan. Kash gli ar and Yarkand, or 
what was called the Middle Empire, lay between these 
mountains, and the wealth and population of the south, 
and though they too abounded in wild country, possessed 
many large and important towns, Bukhara and Samrkand, 
the '^pearls of great price, and the country that went under 
the name of Marw^ara-un-Nahr. Farghana, Balkh, and 
Badakh^an on the other hand were rich and civilized 
kingdoms, rejoicing in cultivated fields and flourishing cities, 
less prosperous perhaps than before the devastating visits of 
Chengiz, hut gradually recovering themselves. 

The inhabitants of a good deal of this western part of 
the Khanate, more especially Bukhara and Samrkand, 
had much more in common with their south-western 
neighbours, to whom they were more nearly allied by 
blood, culture, and religion, than with the more vigorous 
but less civilized Chagbataides ; and though they re- 
mained subject to the family till the appearance of 
Timur, it was more generally as dependencies than as 
integral parts of the Empire. The first head-quarters of 
the Khans is said to have been Bishbalik, but Chaghatcli 
himself soon moved his summer residence to Almallk (or 
Almaligh), which place was certainly one of the capitals 
from a very early date, 1234 (652 h.), and continued to be, 
at least nominally so, until the end of the dynasty. The 
sovereign is reputed as residing there in the time of Hulaku, 
1254 (652 H,), and Ibn Batata in 1334 (735 h.) speaks of 
its being still recognized as the proper capital. 
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The Geography op the Khanate. 

Information regarding the whilom famous towns and 
places in the north-eastern part of the Khanate is very 
scanty. Besides the wars, emigrations, and movements of a 
people, themselves mainly nomads, great physical changes 
ha ’e taken place during the six centuries that have elapsed 
since the death of Chengiz. What were once flourishing 
cities have in many cases been replaced by sandy deserts, 
and the very sites of others been lost to human ken for the 
latter half of that period. Scattered notices are to be found 
left by the early mediaeval travellers, and to the Buddhists 
and Chinese we are more especially indebted for fragmentary 
notes regarding many. 

Karakorum, which still stands among the mountains of 
Mongolia, was the chief seat, first of the ^ans of Kerait, 
and next the probable residence of the Great Kaans until 
Kubllal moved his capital to Khanbalik, the modern Pekin. 
Bishbalik (Pentapolis), the ancient chief seat of the TJighurs, 
the Bie-sze-77ia and of Chinese writers, is supposed 

to be the modern Urumtsi. Almalik is mentioned by many. 
Ye-liu Tch’u-tsai, the Chinese statesman who accompanied in 
1219 (616 H.) Ghengiz Khan during his conquest of the 
West, after describing the Sairam Kor, the lake on the top 
of the mountain of Yin-shan, and the dense forest of apple 
trees to the south, through which the sunbeams cannot 
penetrate, goes on to A-li-ma, the city of apples/^ named 
after these apple orchards round it.^ Grapes and pears, he 
says, also abounded, and the people cultivated five kinds 
of grain, and eight or nine cities were subject to them. 
Tch’ang Tch^un, a Taouist monk, on his way to and from 
the court of Chengiz in 1221 and 1224 (618 to 621 h.), de- 
scribes the ‘4ake of Heaven or Sairam Kor, and after 
passing through the Talki defile, comes to the “ apple city,^^ 
A4i-ma^ where he was entertained by the rulers of the 


^ Alima is the Turkish for * apple.^ 
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P^-u-su~man or Musalmans. Tcli’ang Te, an envoy sent from 
MangO Kaan to his brother Halaku, who had just defeated 
the Khalif of Baghdad, describes the abundance of fruit at 
A-ll-ma-li, “ Melons, grapes, pomegranates, of excellent 
quality. The reservoirs in the market-places connected with 
running water/^ The Muhammadans lived, he says, 

much with the Chinese, until gradually their customs had 
assimilated. On the mountains round grew, but poorly, many 
cypresses ; but the dwelling-houses and bazaars stood inter- 
spersed amid gardens. In the winter the people used sledges 
drawn by horses, which carried heavy burdens very quickly, 
Gold, silver, and copper coins were in use, having inscriptions, 
but no square holes. 

Bilasaghun, Col. Yule considers may have been the capital 
of the ancient empire of the Kara I^itai, and where, about 
1125 (519 H.), the Gur Khan fixed his residence and estab- 
lished the Buddhist faith, and where his successors were still 
reigning in 1208 (605 h.), when the Khan of the Naimans 
sought shelter at his court, married his daughter, and eventu- 
ally ousted him from a large part of his dominions. One of 
the Chinese travellers above mentioned calls it 
lu-do^^ the capital of the Kara Khitai, or Si-liao, and says 
several “ tens of cities ” were subject to it. It was also 
associated with the semi-mythical Pope-King Prester John, 
After the kingdom had been overthrown by Chenfflz, and 
tbis city passed to Cbaghatai, little more is traceable 
regarding it. Its position can hardly be fixed. Colonel 
Yule puts it east of the Kizil Bashi Lake ; Mr. Iloworth, 
more doubtfully, near the modern It-Kitcliu, in the Ohu 
valley. Several other authorities incline to place it some- 
where in the valley of the Ohu River. Imil was another 
rival capital of the Kara Khitais, and, as will be noticed here- 
after, subsequently the capital of the Khans of Mughalistan, 
when they made their yearly journeys from Kashghar and 
Yarkand to the north of the Thian Shan Mountains. The 

Omyl of Oarpirai, it was probably the Aimol Guja 


^ Wo’-lUrdOi probably meaning Ordu ” or camp. 
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of Timur, as he called the capital of the ^^Jettah” or 
Mughalistan monarchs, and their royal residence in 1389 
(792 H ). The city stood on the banks of the river of the 
same name, near where the latter flows into the Alakul, and 
is represented by the present frontier town of Chuguchak, or 
Tarbogotai. Kabalik, or Kayalik, would appear to correspond 
to the Cailac of Rubruqais, who halted there for ten days in 
1254 (652 H.), the Khanlak of Edrisi,^ and the modern 
Kainak referred to by Valikhanoff*,^ It is placed by most 
writers in the vicinity of Lake Balkash, though some ® 
incline to identify it with the greater Yelduz^ of Timur. 
Yelduz, however, according to the Eauzat-us- Safa, was among 
the spurs of the Thian Shan, slightly to the left of the great 
caravan route. It was celebrated for its beautiful springs, 
luxuriant meadows, and fine breezes, and was the place 
where,, after his campaign against the ‘^Jettah nation, 
Timur camped for some time, devoted to feasting and recrea- 
tion, in 1389 (792 h.). 

Naturally the most important places lay along the principal 
land-routes between China and Europe. The chief of these 
differ but little from the post and caravan routes of the 
present day. In fact, in a country so intersected by 
lofty mountain ridges, with a limited number of passes, 
this could hardly be otherwise. From those followed by 
Zemarchus, who went on a mission for the Emperor 
Justinian about 569, or the Buddhist Hiwen Thsang, who 
travelled over a part of the ground in 629 (8 h ), the 
routes taken by mediaeval travellers, and that of the Russians 
of to-day, varied but little. The main highway was the 
northern road which left China by its extreme north-western 
corner and crossed the desert of Gobi to Kamil, the Hamil 
or former Igu of the Chinese, from which town two routes 
diverged, one on either side of the Thian Shan mountains. 

^ Vide ills Geograpliy, written in 1153-64* 

“ Vide “ The iinssians in Asia.’^ 

® Bitter, etc. 

^ Timur refers to two, Katchak Yelduz and Olugh Yelduz, the latter about 
45 leagues south of the former. 
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Polo describes tbe people of Kamil as all Buddhists in his 
day, but in 1419 (822 h.) Shah Rukh’s envoys found a 
mosque and a temple side by side. An ancient city of the 
TTighiirs, it is now a Chinese commissariat depot. The 
southern route was through Turfan, a town bearing the same 
name when visited by Benedict Goes about 1615 (1024 h.), 
and when taken by Yakub Khan, the Amir of Kashghar, 
in 1870; Karashahr, or ‘‘Black town,'^ on the Kaidu 
River, the “ Tenki’' of the Chinese writers and the ^^Oicalis 
of Benedict Goes; Kuchar, or “ Cueia’’ as Goes calls it, 
a place still of some importance; Bai, the Peui^^ of 
Polo, which is noticed by Ibn Muhalhal as “a great 
city where jade is found in the river, and a red stone good 
for the spleen ; but one now better known for its sheep 
farming and felt manufacture ; and lastly Aksu (“ white 
water a town appearing in the Chinese annals as early as 
the second century b.c., possibly the Auxacia of Ptolemy. 
Once the residence of the kings of Kashghar and Yarkand, 
it is still a central point of Chinese trade. Here the main 
routes diverge, one going on to Kashghar and Yarkand, 
thence over the Muzart Pass along both sides of the Isik 
Kul towards the valley of the Chu River. The Isik Kul, or 
“ warm lake/^ may have been so named on account of the 
numerous warm springs on its southern shore, and from the 
fact that there is only the thinnest crust of ice along its edge 
in winter. Hiwen Thsang calls it “ Thsing tcMJ^ and has 
many stories of the dragons, fish, and extraordinary monsters 
that rose out of it. The Chinese spoke of it as “ Zhe hai,’^ or 
Yan hai,^’ which had much the same meaning. To the 
Kalmuks it was “ TemtiHu NorP or the iron lake, on account 
of the black iron sand on its shores ; and to the Khirghiz 
“ TuzguV^ or salt lake. The latter have many legends 
regarding it. The water is of a deep dark blue, shut in by 
mountains. At the eastern end the shore is thickly strewn 
with skulls and bones, where they say in ancient times a 
great battle was fought, and these are the remains of the 
slain. Others say, that here stood a city, submerged for its 
wickedness, and in connection with which Schuyler tells a 
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somewhat good story.^ That in former times cities existed 
on its shores, that have since been submerged, both the 
legends and the old Chinese maps agree to render probable. 
E-uiiis are still visible under water, and the level may pos- 
sibly have risen. It is now 5300 feet above mean sea-level. 

To the north of the Thian Shan the route lay, if not 
through, at least near to Bishbalik; thence by the modern 
town of Kn-kara-usu ; by the Sairam Nor, the Talki Pass, 
and Almalik, very nearly approximating to what till lately 
was one of the great Imperial Chinese post roads, joining 
the one from Eayallk and the modern route to Sempolatinsk 
at Altyn Imil, the golden saddle.^^ This road met the 
southern route at Almatu, a little town at the foot of the 
mountains, on a small stream called Almatin — both probably 
connected with abundance of apples — and corresponding to 
the present flourishing Siberian town of Vierny. A little 
further along, just over the Kastak Pass, Col. Yule suggests 
the probable site of Asparah, a place frequently mentioned 
in Timur’s wars, and probably corresponding to the Equius 
of Rubruqnis. A little further still is Tokmak, the old town 
now in almost undistinguishable ruin about fifteen miles 
from the present Russian station. It was formerly the 
capital of a principality. The Mughal writers spoke of the 
Sultan of Tokmak, meaning probably lOiwarazm Shah. 
Hiwen Thsang refers to it as a city six to seven li in cir- 
cumference, the meeting-place of merchants from diflPerent 
kingdoms, and Tch’ang Te in 1259 (658 h.) as '' having a 
numerous population, the surrounding country irrigated in 
all directions by canals.” The route thence passed on to 
Talas, a well-known and ancient city of considerable im- 
portance, Zemarchus would seem to have met the Persian 
Ambassador here in 569. Hiwen Thsang in 629 (8 h.) calls 
it Ta-lo-see, and says it was eight or nine U in circumference, 
many merchants from many countries living there. Tch’aug 
T’chun in 1222 (619 h.), Tchang Te in 1259 (658 h.), and 
Hethum, the King of Armenia, in 1254 (652 h.), refer to 


^ Schuyler’s TurMstau, toL ii, p. 122. 
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passing through it, and many MuHammadan historians 
speak in praise of its rich meadows. It was probably at 
or near the modern Aulie-ata, an insignificant country 
town. Some ruins ten. miles away may possibly be 
the site. Either a little east or west of Talas was^^the 
“Valley of the thousand springs,” the “Ming Bulak, or 
“ Thsian Thmimx,” where Hiwen Thsang makes the Gur 
Khan of the Turks pass his summers. It was Tery likely 
the identical place where Zemarchus met his predecessor 
sixW years before, Sairata, a little further on, may e t e 
“ 8ai-lan” of the Chinese travellers, where was a ‘‘tower 
in which Muhammadans worship.” Near this, Isfidjab, to 
aive its Muhammadan name, the “Pi-shui” or whUe water ot 
Eiwen Thsang, who described it as six or seven h in circum- 
ference, and says he preferred the climate of Ta-lo-see. The 
modern Turkish name is Chimkent, possibly a corruption 
of “ Chdm ” and “ Kent,” Spring-town. 

From here two great routes again diverge, the one passing 
by Yassi, now the town called Turkistan, where Timur Jn 
1397 (800 H.), while waiting for his bride, Tuket Khanun, 
built a mosque over the tomb of Ha^rat Hodji Akhmad 
Yasaki, a celebrated Central Asian Saint. By Yangigand, 
also called Yannikent or new town, the Kong yu” or 
“ Yangy” of Hiwen Thsang, “a town five or six li in cir- 
cumference, the plain round particularly rich and fertile, 
with magnificent gardens and forests,” and which appears 
on modern maps as Yangi Kurgan. And thence^ north- 
westward, following the Sihun between the K'-zil Kum (red 
sands) and the Kara-Tagh (black mountains i), towards the 
Aral Sea and the Kkanate of Kipchak. The other by ^ash 
or Tash Kant (stone city) to Transoxania. 

Another much less frequented route was the one via 
Kashghar over the Terek Pass into Farghanah. And a 
third stiU less used, though taken by Benedict Goes, and 
in former times by some of the Khans of Turkistan, was by 
Yarkand, Yangfeihissar, the Bam i Dunya (Roof of the 


1 Yiz, not covered witli perpetual snow. 
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world), into Badattshaix and tlie upper Talley of tlie 
Oxus. 

In the little compact kingdom of Farghanah, rich in fruits 
and grains, orchards and gardens, with a fertile soil and a 
temperate climate, shut in on three sides by snowcapped 
mountains, the flourishing cities are better known and would 
seem to have changed but little. Akshi, or Aksikat, was a 
mint town of the Samanis 919 (307 h.), of the Khalifs in 
1004 (397 H.), and in 1494 (900 h.), the second town of 
importance in the valley and the residence of Omar^eiMi, 
Baber’s father. Andigan was Baber^s own capital. Uzgand, 
IJsh, and Marghilaii are noticed as places of importance by 
many writers, Khujand, the modern Hodjent, is thought 
to correspond with Oyresehata or Cyropolis, the outmost city 
built by Cyrus ; a strong place taken by Alexander. It wm 
a mint town of Ilik Nasr in 999 (390 h.), and was almost 
destroyed by ^engiz 1220 (617 h.). The fame of its fruit 
was described by Baber ; the value of its trade was a constant 
apple of discord between Bul^ara and Khokand, and it cost 
many Eussian lives to take it in 1866. From Khujand, all 
the way along the valley of the Sihiin, or Jaxartes, the whole 
country is studded with the remains of what were probably 
once large and flourishing towns. There is an old legend to 
the effect that the whole valley, from the source of the river to 
the Sea of Aral, was once so thickly settled, that a nightingale 
could fly from branch to branch of the fruit trees, and a cat 
walk from w^all to wall and house-top to house-top. Many 
of the former cities are now represented by little beyond 
mounds, and of others known to history, the positions cannot 
be even approximated. To the Mughals, from Chengiz 
downwards, must undoubtedly be credited not a little of the 
ruin ; and no part of Asia suffered so severely from the 
desert hordes as the countries bordering the Jaxartes and 
the Oxus. The accumulated wealth of a previous epoch of 
comparative civilization offered rich fields for plunder, which 
the inhabitants had become incapable of resisting. Of 
Bul^ara, Samrkand, and many others, the history is well 
known. Shash, the old name not only of the city, but at one 
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time of a district and of part of tie river Sihun itself, iad 
been a mint town of tie Kialifs and of the Samanis. Tahya, 
the son of Asad Samani, held the territory about 815 (200 h.), 
when the inhabitants were said to be of the tribes Ghilzz and 
Klialj, The Tche-sW of Hiwen Thsang, it was Tariously 
spoken of by others as Oliaj^ “ Tchatch^^ and Jdjf^ and 
was as Tashkand captured by an army of Chengiz. So 
also was Banaket, a town not far distant, subsequently 
known* as Shahrukhia. It is shown on Mr. Howortli^s 
map in the position assigned to it by Mr. Ravenstein,^ but 
Baber, who yisited his uncle Sultan Mahmud Khan there, 
says it was on the river between ^ash and Hiujand, which 
is more probable.^ Btrar, the Farab of the Arabs, a city 
and fortress of considerable note, which gave its name to a 
district famous in connection with the l^warazm Shahs. 
It stood a five months^ siege against an army under Chaghatai 
and Oktai in 1218-19 (615-6 h.). The story goes that its 
gallant defender, Aimal Juk, with 20,000 men, held out in 
the citadel for two months longer, and finally, in company 
with two survivors only, fought on from his own house- roof 
with bricks handed to him by his wife; the siege costing 
the lives of 100,000 men. The Mu gh als levelled the citadel 
to the dust, but the city long survived as a place of im- 
portance, and was one of the principal ^aghatai mint towns 
as late as the time of Buyan Kuli. 

The situation of towns like Sairan, land, and Sighnak, 
are all more doubtful. Both the latter were said to have 
been taken by Sanjar the SeljOk in 1152 (547 h.), and 
Jand was one of the strong cities taken by the Mughal army 
under Juji. Its most probable position is suggested by 
Schuyler as on the Sihun near what is now known as the 
Russian Fort No. 2. The only others of the half-dozen 
Transoxanian mint towns of the successors of Cha gh atai 
needing any notice, as far as the numismatic record is 
concerned, are well-known places. Tarmaz, which would 

^ See map in Howorth’s Mongols. 

2 It may be that tbe Old I'ashkend of the maps is the site. The two 
places are sometimes spoken of as identical. 
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seem to have been one of importance, at any rate from 
the time of Burak Kban to the close of the dynasty, 
was a place of note in the time of the Kiwarazm Shahs. 
In 1220 (617 h.), Chengiz, after the capture of Samrkand, 
and a summer spent at Kash, moved through the “Iron 
gate ’’ in the Karatagh range, and captured it after a siege 
of nine days. While there he organized a hunt on a grand 
scale that lasted for four months, after which he sent an 
army into Badakh^an. On the coinage it is described as 
“Madinat iil rijaP' (the city of the people), Tarmaz ; and 
on modern maps appears on the north bank of the Onus as 
Tirmid. Kash, the modern “ Shehr-i-Sabz,’^ or green town, 
on the river Koshka, is famous as the birthplace of Timur. 
It, or a fortress near, between Kash and Kaksheb, was also 
associated with a character whom Moore has made almost 
more famous, or infamous, in Lalla Eookh — A1 Mukanna, 
the veiled impostor of ^hurasan, who finally shut himself up 
there in 780 (164 h.), and from whence, according to the 
poet, alone came t)ut again the ill-fated Zulika, who perished 
by rushing on Azim’s spear.^ It was taken by the Mughals 
under Chengiz himself, and was a mint town of his suc- 
cessors as late as Buyan Kuli. Bald-i Badakhshan was 
probably the capital of the province of the same name. OoL 
Yule places it in the plain of Baharak, where the Vardoj 
and other branches join the Kokchar river. It was also 
termed Jauzgdn, and the site may probably not have been 
far from the present capital of Faizabad, which, according to 
llanphul, was founded by Yarbak Mir of the present dynasty. 
Polo says the rulers in his time called themselves Zulcarnian/^ 
the two-horned, and claimed descent from Alexander ; and 
Baber, whose brother, Kasir Mirza, was in 1506 (912 h.) 
made king for a binef while, notices the same thing. The 
city must have passed out of OBaghatai hands not very many 
years after a coin of Kuzan in my possession was struck. 
Timur in his early years assisted Amir Hussain “ to chastise 
his rebellious vassals in the province, and in 1369 (771 h.) 

^ 1 Karsliaki’s story is less romantic. He says the snrTiving vrife gave up the 
citadel for 10,000 akicM, 
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Shall Sheik Muharamad, its prince, joined the standard of 
Timur himself against Hussain. In 1416 (819 h.) the 
prince submitted to Shah Hukh, who sent his son Suyurghat- 
inish with Yengui Shah/’ a deposed BadaMlshan prince, to 
take possession.^ 

Chaghatai and His Successors. 

His great expeditions over, Chaghatai settled down and 
lived chiefly at Almallk, though he maintained a regular 
service of couriers between his court and Mawara-un-lN^ahr, 
to keep him informed of the affairs of that portion of his 
Khanate, and in spite of the drunken habits to which he, in 
common with most of the descendants of Ohengiz, was ad- 
dicted, he is said to have attended personally to all the details 
of administration, and, if strictly, to have ruled justly. He 
appointed Mughal governors, Buka Bosha at Buidjara, and 
Jongsan Taifu at Samrkand; but the government of the 
Transoxanian appanages as a whole was entrusted to a Muham- 
madan, Mas’ Qd Bak, who held the title of 
Minister of State, and enjoyed the entire confidence of the 
Khan. TTnder the minister, Bukhara rose, phoenix-like, 
from its ruins ; the people who had remained in hiding ever 
since the terrible times of the invasion by the hordes of 
Chengiz were gradually coaxed back to their former employ- 
ments; new buildings began to replace those that had been 
destroyed, and colleges founded by Mas’iid Bak and others 
were filled with students. 

For many years the rigour of Ohengiz continued to inspire 
the rule of his sons, and there appears every probability that 
under Cha gh atai the western part of the Khanate enjoyed 
fairly good and decidedly strong government. The peace 
was only once temporarily interrupted by the outbreak of a 

The principal authorities for the above, in addition to those previously men- 
tioned, are : Cathay, and the ATay Thither, by Col. Yule, 2 vols. London, 1866. 
Book of Ser Marco Polo, hy Col. Ynle, 2 vols. London, 1874. Erskine’s History 
of India, 2 vols. London, 1854. Turkistan, by Eugene Schuyler, 2 vols. T.ondnn, 
1876. Mongolia, by Prejevalsky (translated), London, 1876. The Russians in 
Central Asia, by Yalikhanof, etc. (translated), London, I860. 
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religious enthusiast, a sieve-naafeer named Mahmud Tarani, 
who in 1232 (630 h.) appeared at an obscure village near 
Bukhara, proclaiming himself inspired by spirits and possess- 
ing suiaernatiiral attributes. He succeeded in getting together 
a considerable following, was received with honour by the 
people of the city, caused the public prayers to be read in his 
name, confiscated the property of the rich, and spent his time 
and his unlawful gains in orgies with the captured ladies 
with whom he filled his house. His supremacy in Bukhara 
was short-lived, though it came near to again bringing ruin 
on the place, for he was killed in a fight between his 
fanatical followers and a force under Ohaghatai’s oflScers, 
who quickly disposed of the business, but were with difficulty 
restrained by Mas'ud from giving over the city to vengeance, 

Chaghatai died in 1241 (639 h.),^ hut there are few 
particulars regarding his death, save that it occurred among 
his own people, and great mourning was made for him. He 
was reputed a man of great dignity, pomp, and magnificence, 
but open-hearted, brave, and hospitable, passionately fond of 
the chase, good was he deemed at trumpet sound, and 
good — especially so — where wassail howl passed freely 
round, the two pursuits taking up much of his time, while 
his chief eoimsellor and minister, Karachar, carried on the 
government. But whether personally or by deputy, his State 
was well administered. He instituted a code of laws, known 
as 2 directed especially against lying, lust, and embezzle- 
ment. Communication to all parts of his !]^anate became 
fairly safe, and it was a boast that neither guards nor escort 
were required on any route. He was not much inclined 
towards the faith of Islam, nor so tolerant as his brother 
Oktai. In fact, by some Muhammadan writers he is credited 
with the most sanguinary laws against the Faith, but this 
seems hardly borne out by history. 

His immediate successors continued to reside mainly in 
the eastern part of the Khanate, their wild and wandering 
nature preferring the free life of the mountain and desert, to 

^ Some say in Zi Ka’dah, 638 

® Eather he adopted the ITasa or Code of Chenghiz.—Ei). 
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which, they were enthusiastically attached, and which they 
considered as the only one worthy of free and generous men. 
But the discord so characteristic of Asiatic dynasties was not 
long in appearing. Wars succeeded to wars, and when not 
engaged with other and more distant tribes, the rival claimants 
to the throne fought among themselves. Altogether the 
dynasty lasted about 140 years, and within that time some 
thirty of the descendants or kinsmen of Qha gli atai ruled over 
the whole or part of the l^anate, their entire history for this 
period being one of revolutions, depositions, murders, and 
usurpations, more frequent than usual even in Oriental story. 

Sometimes the seat of government was removed entirely to 
Builhara on the west, sometimes the Khanate was divided 
for a while, to he reunited h}^ more fighting, and ultimately 
partitioned altogether into two, if not into three States. 
Within a century after Chaghatai’s death the !^ans had 
entirely forsaken the desert tribes, to visit and linger in the 
more luxuriant plains of Mawara-im-Nahr. It was, accord- 
ing to Ibn Batuta, one of the charges brought against 
Tamashirin, that he always remained there, and for four 
years had not visited Almalik, or the eastern dominions of 
his family. In the end the Hians became mere puppets in 
the hands of powerful Amirs, who set them up and deposed 
or murdered them at pleasure ; until finally came the famous 
Timur, who permitted them no actual authority whatever, 
save the use of their names at the head of state papers, or 
coupled with his own on the coinage of the realm. Over 
]^urasan and the territories beyond the Hazara range all 
influence may be said to have ceased with Chaghatai. 

Kaka-Hijlaku, Tassu, Organah, and Alghu, at 
Almalik. 

Six months after Chaghatai’ s death his brother, the mighty 
Oktai, having caroused more deeply than usual, died at Kara- 
korum, the 11th December, 1241 (639 h.), and his death set 
almost the whole of the successors of Chengiz squabbling for 
his throne, among the most violent as regards party spirit and 
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■warlike temper being some of the representatives of Ohaghatai. 
Tor the time being it ended in Turakinah, Oktm^s widow, 
being appointed regent; but there were set up lasting dis- 
putes among the rival claimants, and the seeds of much future 
mischief were sown. For long after, the disputes regarding 
the succession to the throne of the Great Kaan became in- 
extricably mixed with the affairs, more especially of the 
eastern part, of Chaghatai's Khanate, and it is impossible to 
give an intelligible account of the latter without occasional 
references to the former. 

Chaghatm left a numerous family, but as a successor he 
nominated, or Karachar, the minister, set up, a grandson 
and a minor — Kara Hulaku ; a widow of the late Khan, by 
name Ebiiskun, assuming the regency. Her first step was 
to order the execution of Madjid-iid-din, the physician, and 
Hadjlr, the favourite wazir, of her late husband, accusing 
them of having been concerned in his death ; the more 
probable reason being to get rid of possible obstacles in the 
way of her ambition.^ She, however, was only able to main- 
tain her position as long as the interregnum which followed 
Oktai s death lasted. Oktai^s son, Kuyuk, was no sooner 
elected supreme Kaan, than he removed all his adversaries, 
including Ebiiskun herself, nominated Yassu Mangah as 
chief in 1247 (645 h.), and spread disunion and disorder, 
not only in Almalik, but throughout the Hianate, even 
Mas’iid Bak having to fly from Bu kh ara before him, and 
take refuge with BatO, the Khan of the Western Kipchak. 
Yassil was an exceptional drunkard and a debauchee, but, 
fortunately for his Muhammadan subjects, took for his Vazir 
and adviser a pious and learned man, Khwajah Baha-ud-din 
of Marghaniao, who seems to have endeavoured, unfortu- 
nately ineffectually, to disarm his enemies by showing them 
every kindness. 

At the end of a three years* reign, Kuyfik by dying gave 
place to Mangu as supreme Kaan, and in 1252 (650 h.) 
Kara Hulaku, with Ebuskun, were reinstated in their former 

^ I liaTe liere followed in places almost literally the excellent narrative of 
Yambery, which appears both succinct and accurate. 
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dignities. Habesh Amid, a creature of Ebusfeun’s, was ap- 
pointed Wazir, whose first step was to imprison Balia-nd-din, 
and, in spite of the eloquent verses addressed by the latter to 
the princess, he caused him to be sewn up in a felt bag and 
kicked and trampled to a shapeless mass. YassO lost his 
throne for refusing to acknowledge Mango’s authority, and 
in restoring Kara Hulaku, one of the conditions was, that the 
latter should put his rival out of the way, which Hulaku no 
doubt would have done, but died himself before he could 
carry out the order. 

The government of the l^anate then fell into the hands 
of his widow, Organah Khdtm, who, in 1252 (650 h,), had 
Yassu promptly executed, and reigned happily in Almallk 
for ten years after, Organah was one of the three Mughal 
graces, of whom Yassaf says : Three such forms of beauty, 
loveliness, grace and dignity had never been produced by 
all the painters” — at any rate the Mughal painters — ^‘of 
creation, aided by the brushes of the liveliest imagination.” 
They were the sisters, and at the same time the wives of the 
Mu gh al Princes of Kipchak, Persia, and the Chaghatai 
Khanate. If not a convert to Islam, Organah had a decided 
leaning in that direction, and showed much kindness to the 
Muhammadans on many occasions. She must, moreover, 
have had great 'tact as well as beauty, for not only as the 
wife of Hulaku, and then for ten years of independent rule, 
but subsequently as the wife of Alghu, she was one of the 
most influential persons in the state. 

So long as Mangii lived, this wise and energetic ” lady 
was allowed to govern in peace ; hut in 1259 (658 h.), he 
died, and a war of succession broke out between Irtukbfika,^ 
the third son of Tiiliii,^ and his brother Kubilai, for the 
Imperial throne. The former nominated in supersession of 
Organah, Alghu, the son of Baider, and grandson of ^engiz ; 
and the latter, Apis-ga, the son of Burl, and great-grandson 
of Chengiz. Alghu, anticipating his rival, drove out 

^ Eeally Arikbuka. — E d. 

» Tiilui 


Mangu Hulaku Irtu^buka I^ubllai, and six others less known 
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Organah and established himself at Almalik in 1261 (659 h.). 
Apisga, with his brother Kadami, were meanwhile taken 
prisoners by Irtukbilka, who shortly after had both executed. 
Alghu repaid his patron with the blackest ingratitude, for no 
sooner did the latter, driven into a corner by Kubilai, invite 
his aid, than Alghu, who is said to have had at his disposal 
150,000 men, flatly refused it, arrested the commissioners 
sent by Irtukbilka to collect taxes, murdered them, and 
openly espoused the cause of Kubilai. IrtukbOka, furious at 
this treachery, at once faced about, and leaving his city of 
Karakorum at the mercy of Kubilai, who as promptly seized 
the opportunit}’' to take it, advanced against Alghu, and after 
a considerable struggle occupied a large part of his dominions, 
Alghu having to fly from Almalik to Kashghar, thence to 
l^oten, and finally to Samrkand. Irtukhuka spent the 
winter of 1263 (662 h.) at Almalik, where he treated the 
followers of Alghu with extreme severity, and devastated the 
neighbourhood. To such an extent did he carry this, that a 
famine ensued, and many thousand people perished. 

His cruelties finally disgusted even his own soldiers, many 
of whom went over to Kubilai, and his troops and resources 
became so weakened, that he offered to submit to his brother, 
and make peace with Alghu, stipulating to retain for himself 
a portion of the eastern part of the Khanate. The Princess 
Organah and Mas'ud Bak were appointed negotiators. Alghu 
agreed, and to make matters smoother, married the dis- 
possessed and whilom beautiful Organah, residing apparently 
in Mawara-un-I^ahr. Peace was now restored there, the 
administrative abilities of Mas’ud Bak were called in to fill 
the exhausted treasury, the industrious population of Bukhara 
and Samrkand as usual having to contribute the lion s share. 
Alghu had one more rival in Prince Kaidu,^ a grandson of 

^ Oktai 


Kpik Hukan EocM Karaekar 

Khojak Oglml Skiramua 
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Oktai, wko was also a powerful rival of Kubilai’s for tlie 
supreme Kaanate. This prince, with the assistance of Batii 
of the Western Kipchak, endeavoured to assert Ms claim to 
the northern part of Mawara-un-JSTahr, known as the province 
of Turkistan, but unsuccessfully it would seem during Algh u's 
reign. Alghu died in 1263 (662 h.), a short time after his 
beloved wife, the protector of Muhammadans and the 
cherisher of Islam/^ Irtukbuka had meanwhile prostrated 
himself at the door of KubilM^s tent, done homage, and been 
forgiven, hut died himself shortly after. 

Frsehn describes in the Eecensio a dirhem of Kara 
Hulaku, son of Mutukan, and another of Alghu, son of 
Baider, but struck at Bukhara, the former 651 h. (1253), 
and the latter in 660 H. (1261). 

1266 TO 1270. Mubarak Shah: and Borak^s four vears 

OF War. 

Kiibilai in the first instance nominated Mubarak Shah, 
the son of Kara Hulaku, whose name would seem to imply that 
he had adopted the creed patronized by his mother, Organah, 
and was a Musalman. He is represented as a gentle and just 
prince ; but the selection does not seem to have inspired the 
great Kaan with much confidence, for in the same year 1264 
(662 H.) ^ he named secretly as his viceregent Prince 
Borak, another great-grandson of Ohaghatai, whom he 
seems to have thought more capable of resisting his rival, 
Kaidu. If this was the reason, he mistook his man. Borilk 
drove Mubarak Shah from the throne, but so far from taking 
active measures against Kaidii, proceeded soon afterwards to 
make terms with him, and the two not only exercised joint 
sovereignty, but divided the inhabitants of cities like Bukhara 

1 The date giyen in most tables is 664 h. (1266), but this seems to require 
modification, and may be read as 662 h., the year of AlghQ’s death. According 
to Yule, the elder Folo reached Bukhara before 1264, and Borak was then 
reigning there. “ After they had passed the desert (from the Caspian] they 
arrived at a great city called Boeara^ the territory of which belonged to a king 
whose name was Bctrae.^' They stayed three years, ultimately going forward 
with the envoys, returning from Mm (viz. H.ulaku), Lord of the Levant (viz. 
the Ilkhan oi Persia), to the great Kaan the Lord of all the Tartars (Kuhilai) . 
Yule thinks this was 1265, whi(m would make Borak as reigning in 1262 (661 h.). 
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like steep ; sharing the cleverest armourers between them, 
so many being portioned out to each, master* A short time 
after, however, war broke out between Xaidu and Mangii 
Timur, the fourth Khan of the Blue Horde, when Borak, 
reluctant to lose so good an opportunity, at once took up 
arms and prepared to attack his friend in the rear. Kaidii, 
alive to the danger, equally promptly patched up a peace 
with the Blue Horde, and gave his faithless ally so thorough 
a beating that the latter had to abandon the- Turkistan 
province, and retire to Bukhara and Samrkand.^ His troops, 
disappointed of promised loot, Borak, with the most heartless 
tyranny, proposed to deliberately sacrifice his own people, 
and ordered the inhabitants of these unfortunate cities to 
abandon their property and escape for their lives, as both 
must be given up to his troops for plunder. The tears and 
entreaties of the citizens saved them on this occasion, and 
the brutal order was modified into a heavy contribution, and 
an order for more armourers to work day and night 
preparing fresh armaments. In a short time Borak was 
again able to take the field, but at this stage Kahlii, who was 
anxious for peace with him, sent proposals though his cousin, 
Khojah Ogul, who was also a friend of Borak's. The two 
princes met, and in the spring of 1269 (667 h.) held a grand 
fete in the open country north of the Sihun. The festival 
lasted seven days ; peace was established, and confirmed by 
rinsing gold in the cup in which they pledged their mutual 
vows. In the KuriUai of the tribes, it was decided that 
Borak should hold two-thirds of Mawara-un-hfahr, the 
remaining third^ to belong jointly to Eaidu and Mangii 
Timur. Borak was not satisfied with the arrangement, 
complaining that he had come worse off than any of the 
house of C^engiz, and as he insisted more particularly on the 
absence of pasture for his flocks, it was decided that he should 
recoup himself by invading il^urasan, and that meanwhile 

^ According to Howortli (vol i. p. 174), KSidii was first surprised in an ambus- 
cade and beaten, upon wbicli Mangu Timur suppHed him with a contingent of 
60,000 troops, the battle was renewed and Boraa beaten. 

* Some anthoritities add, with Khujand and its neighbourhood as far as 
Samrkand/* but this part of the treaty could not have lasted long. 
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all three princes should refrain from ravaging the ruined 
territories of Mawara-un-Nahr, impose no taxes on the 
impoverished inhabitants, and pasture their flochs at a 
distance from the cultivated ground, Mas'ild Bak being 
commissioned to persuade the terrified peasantry to return 
once more to their occupations. To Kaidu, however, the 
most important feature of the treaty was the implied 
recognition of him as the rightful ]^hakan of the Mughals, 
which from this time was extended by the Chaghatai ^ans 
both to him and his son Qhapar. 

In spite of the miserable state of things Borilk was 
impatient to begin his attack on Abaka, the son of 
Hulaku, the second of the Ilkhans of Persia. A remon- 
strance on the part of the faithful Mas’iid was punished by 
seven lashes, an outburst of anger which the tyrannical 
Eorak repented of, but it did not prevent him carrying out 
his intention. He began by sending Mas’ud to Abaka’s 
court, ^ then at Mazendran, with an ostensible excuse about 
money, the nature of which Abaka soon discovered, and 
Mas'ud barely escaped with his life. A second mission to 
gain over the Chaghatai prince Nighudar, then at the Persian 
court, equally failed, Abaka being too vigilant. Meanwhile, 
Borak’s army, accompanied by several princes of the house 
of Oktai, had crossed the Oxus at Amui, and encamped at 
Merv. The first attack was directed against Abaka's brother 
and general Tushin, who, associated with Abaka’s son Arghun, 
commanded in Eastern ]Oiiii*asan at Hirat, but who retreated 
on ascertaining the superiority of his opponents. Borak 
pursued him, and subdued a large part of Khurasan, but 
dissensions broke out in his army, he lost half his force by de- 
sertion, was finally drawn into a trap by an ingenious trick of 
Abaka’s,and found himself marching in pursuit of an enemy he 
believed to be retreating, straight into an ambush by which he 
was surrounded, and his remaining army cut to pieces. Him- 
self much hurt by a bad fall from his horse, he had great 
difficulty in escaping across the Oxus, and re-entered Bukhara 

^ Of this inyasion Mr, Howorth promises a Mi account in his forthcoming 
volume. 
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broken in mind and paralysed in body. Having turned Mu- 
hammadan, and taken the title of Sultan Ghias-ud-din, he 
spent the winter in useless efforts to reyenge himself on an 
ally to whom he attributed all his misfortunes, and finally died 
in the spring of 1270 (669 h.), said by many to have been 
poisoned. 

His reign had extended only to some four years, but they 
were years of misery and destruction to some of the fairest 
lands and most prosperous cities on the Zarafshan. His 
death delivered them from at least one cowardly tyrant 
and persecutor, though they still continued to suffer from 
the fratricidal w^ars that constantly raged between the rival 
chiefs of the lines of Oktai and Cha gb atai, and the unhappy 
citizens had even more reason than Venice of old for in- 
voking a plague on both their houses.^' 


EIidu, Dua, axd the Thirty Years^ War with the 
Great Kaan. 

Borak’s death left Kaidu sole master of the western por- 
tion of the Khanate. The dispossessed Mubarak Shah and 
other chiefs took the oath of allegiance to him, thus ren- 
dering him a still more dangerous rival of Kiibilai. In 
1270 (668 H.), much to the indignation of the sons of Borak, 
he nominated Hikpai, a grandson of Chaghatai, chief of the 
tribe, but in less than two years Nikpai seems to have 
revolted, been killed, and succeeded by Tuka Timur, another 
scion of the house {circa 1271 or 670 h.), who in less than 
two years more was ousted by Dua, the son of Borak {circa 
1273, or 672 h.). Dua had made up his quarrel with 
Kaidu, his claims having been constantly urged by the 
latter’s son Chapar, His reign was the longest ever enjoyed 
by a descendant of Chagbatai, and the Khanate might have 
hoped for some peace from an alliance between the rival 
houses, but unfortunately a third firebrand appeared on the 


7 
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scene. Abaka, tbe Ilkhan of Persia, who bad always ac- 
knowledged Kubilai as the rightful Abakan in opposition 
to Kaidii, and who had never forgiven Borak's invasion of 
l^urascln, was only watching his opportunity, and his Vazir, 
Sliams-ud-din Juwainl,^ had only to draw his attention to a 
favourable omen, to start him for Bukhara, which he entered 
about 1274 (672 h.), plundering, burning, and murdering right 
and left. He is credited with making 50,000 prisoners, and, 
among other acts of barbarism, with having laid the cele- 
brated college of Mas'iidl in ashes. He was pursued by the 
Chaghatai generals, and some of the prisoners recovered ; but 
those generals themselves treated the unhappy country nearly 
as hardly, leaving a fresh desert for Jlas^ud Bak to try his 
restoring hand upon once again. 

Dua’s long reign was a succession of constant wars, which 
brought fresh calamities not only upon Mawara.-un-Nahr, 
but more or less over the entire Khanate. His ambition 
carried him on at least one occasion to India, and for some 
years he commanded expeditions in the Punjab in person. 
Zia-ud-dln Barni says he was defeated by the army of Ala- 
ud-din at Jalandhar in 1296 (696 h.), but he must have 
continued to ravage the Punjab for years, and we read of his 
returning from a raid on Lahore in 1301 (701 h.). His son, 
Prince Katlagh Khwaja, at the head of a large army, ad- 
vanced as far as Delhi in 1297-8 (697-8 h.), and was only 
beaten off with great difficulty, by the famous general Zafar 
Khiin. The head-quarters of the horde were for many years 
apparently at (^azni, and their continued raids are referred 
to by almost every native historian. The infidel host is 
usually described as utterly routed ” by the Muhammadan 
forces, hut in Sind, Trans-Indus, and a good part of the 
northern Punjab, they raided almost unchecked ; Peshawar, 
Lahore, and Multan, were periodically sacked, and even 
Delhi was the subject of constant attacks. At Ghazni, 
and probably elsewhere, they issued money, of which two 

1 Brother of ^Ala-ud-dm ’Ata Mulk Jawaini, the historian and author of 
Tarikh-i- Jahan Kusha, etc. 
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examples are given in Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings. ^ 

Hostilities between Kaldu and Kubilai from first to last 
extended over a period of twenty years. Marco Polo devotes 
many chapters to an account of them. From year’s end to 
year’s end the great Kaan had to keep an army watching 
Oaidu’s frontier, lest he should make forays,” His aggressions 
are described as unceasing, and he as able to take the field 
with 100,000 horse, all stout soldiers and inured to war.” 
While with him were many famous Barons of the imperial 
lineage of Chengiz,” who supported his claims against 
Kubilai, and in spite of the desert of forty days extent that 
divided the states, engagements between bodies of troops 
posted at intervals on either side were constant. Polo de- 
scribes some of the battles at length ; one as taking place 
about 1276 (675 h.),^ in which Kaldu and his cousin 
Yesudar assembled a force of 60,000 horse, and attacked 
two of the barons,” who held lands under the great Kaan, 
and who brought into the field a similar force. In the end 
the barons ” were beaten, but thanks to their good horses 
escaped, and Kaidii returned home, swelling the more with 
pride,” and for the next two years remained at peace. But 
at the end of this time or less he renewed the attack with a 
larger force, put at 100,000 horse, and more allies than ever* 
Kubilai’s army was under the command of his son ISTurmu- 
ghan, who had been appointed to command his north-west 
frontier, and somewhat defiantly assumed the title of Com- 

^ An account of Dua’s invasion is given by d’Ohsson, tvIio goes on to say : 
^‘Quelques aunees a.pres, en 1303, Tourghai, prince tchagatayen, s’avanqa jusqu’a 
Delhi, et apres avoir campe pendant deux mois devant cette ville, que etait 
dcfendue par Alai’-ud-din, il Jugea a propos de faire sa retraite. L’annee 
suivante, un autre prince tebinguizien, nommd AU fit ayec Kbodjatascb une inva- 
sion dans rinde, a la tete de quarante mille chevaux. Ils passerent an nord de 
Lahore, franchireat les monts Sioualik, et penetrerent sans opposition jusqii’^ 
Amroha, on ils invent battiis par Touglouc general d’ Alai-ud-din. Ali et Xhod- 
jatasch faits prisonniers avec neuf mille bommes, furent envoyes an Sultan, qui les 
nt jeter sans les piecis des elephants. Pour venger leur morts, Guebek, general 
de Doua, entra dans I’lnde en 706 H. (1306), ravager le Mouitan et s’avanqa 
iusqu’h Sioualik/’ D’Obsson iv. 561. G-uebek, viz. Xabak, is said to have 
been also crushed under the feet of elephants, but in 709 h. be succeeded to the 
Khanate. D’Ohsson goes on to speak of the invasion of India by Tamarsbirin, 
.son of Dua, at the bead of a large army in 727 h. (1327). 

^ The text has 1266, but is corrected by Paiitbier to 1276. 
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mander-in-Chief of Almalik, the Okagkatai capital. The 
battle, which is graphically described at length by Polo, may 
serye as a specimen of Mughal tactics. Ealdu’s army is 
called a vast force of horsemen, that had advanced very 
rapidly. The Princes force amounted to 60,000 well- 
appointed cavalry, that all undismayed made themselves 
ready for battle like valiant men. When they heard Caidu 
was so near, they went forth valiantly to meet him. When 
they got within some ten miles of him they pitched their 
tents and got ready for battle, and the enemy, who were 
about equal in numbers, did the same ; each side forming in 
six columns of 10,000 men with good captains. Both sides 
were well equipped with swords and maces and shields, with 
bows and arrows and other arms after their fashion. The 
practice of the Tartars going to battle is to take each a bow 
and sixty arrows. Of these thirty are light with small sharp 
points, for long shots and following up an enemy ; whilst the 
other thirty are heavy, with large broad heads, which they 
shoot at close quarters, and with which they inflict great 
gashes on face and arms, and cut the enemy’s bowstrings, and 
commit great havoc. This every one is ordered to attend to, 
and when they have shot away their arrows, they take to their 
swords and maces and lances, which also they ply stoutly. 

So when both sides were ready for action the Nctcccircis^ 
(kettle-drums) began to sound loudly, one on either side. 
For it is their custom never to join battle till the Great 
Naccara is beaten. And when the Naccaras sounded, then 
the battle began in fierce and deadly style, and furiously the 
one host dashed to meet the other. So many fell on either 
side that in an evil hour for both the battle was begun ! The 
earth was thickly strewn with the wounded and the slain, 
men and horses, whilst the uproar and din of battle was so 
loud you would not have heard God’s thunder ! Truly King 
Caidu himself did many a deed of prowess that strengthened 
the hearts of his people. Nor less on the other side did the 
great Kaan’s son and Prester John’s grandson, for well 

1 A great kettle-dnim formed like a brazen canldron tapering to tbe bottom, 
covered witb buffalo bide ; often three or four feet in diameter. 
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tliey proved their valour in the medley, and did astonislimg 
feats of arms, leading their troops with right good judgment. 

The battle lasted so long that it was one of the hardest 
the Tartars ever fought Either side strove hard to bring 
the matter to a point and rout the enemy, but to no avail. 
And so the battle went on till vespertide, and without victory 
on either side. Many a man fell there ; many a child was 
made an orphan there ; many a lady widowed; and many 
another woman plunged in grief and tears for the rest of her 
days. I mean the mothers and the amines (bar 0ns) of those 
who fell. 

So when the 3 r had fought till the sun was low they left 
off, and retired each side to its tents. . . And when 

morning approached, King Caidu, who had news from his 
scouts that the Great Kaan was sending a great army to 
reinforce his son, judged it was time to he off: so he called 
his host to saddle and mounted his horse at dawn, and away 
they set out on their return to their own country. And the 
Great Kaunas son let them go unpursued, for his forces were 
themselves sorely fatigued and needed rest.’^ ^ This battle 
by several authorities is described as taking place near 
Almiilik, the Great Kaunas army as being defeated, both 
generals taken prisoner by Eaidu, who advanced on Kara- 
korum ; the state of things ultimately becoming so threaten- 
ing, that Kubllai had to withdraw his most trusted general, 
Bayan, from China, by whom Kaidu was either defeated or 
fell back on Mawara-un-Kahr. 

Another ten years seem to have passed with no decisive 
action between the two great rivals, but KaidS continued to 
grow in power, and became the head of a powerful league. 
Subsequently he defeated and captured another son of 
Kuhilai, Kamala, who was only rescued by the exceptional 
bravery of a Kipchak general, and so great was Kaidu’s ad- 
vantage, that the Great Kaan, in spite of his advanced age, 
took the field in person, and Kaidu again had to fall back. 
This could not have been very long before Kubilai’s death, 



^ Yule’s Marco Polo, toL u * p. 458, 
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whidh occurred in 1294 (693 h.), Ms grandson TJljaitu 
succeeding as Great Kaan. 

Kaidu would seem to have found a staunch ally in Dua. 
In 1301 (701 H.) the latter had just returned from one of 
his Indian expeditions, and in conjunction with him, Kaldii 
resolved on carrying the war into the heart of the country of 
the Great Kaan. With forty princes belonging to the now 
united houses of Oktm and Chaghatai, the pair planned an 
invasion of the Forth of Ohina. They were met, however, by 
the Imperial army under a nephew of TJljaitu, between 
Karakorum and the river Timir, and, according to the 
Chinese account, were defeated. The defeat, as for as Kaiclii 
is concerned, seems to have been final. He is credited with 
having during his career gained forty-one battles and was 
beaten in this the forty-second, shortly after which he 
sickened and died. He is also said to have had forty sons 
and at least one remarkable daughter, Aijaruk, “ the Bright 
Moon/’ of whom Marco Polo tells a quaint story. She was 
very beautiful, and still more renowned for her powers of 
wrestling. She was so strong and brave that in all her 
father’s realm was no man who could outdo her in feats of 
strength.” Her father, whom she accompanied in the field, 
had often spoken of marriage, but she would none of it, she 
would marry no man unless he could vanquish her in every 
trial. Somewhat of exceptional stature, tall and muscular, 
but withal stout and shapely, she had distributed her 
challenges over all the kingdoms, inviting the youth to try 
a fall with her, the loser to pay forfeit of one hundred 
horses, the vanquisher to win her for wife. Many a youth 
had tried his strength and lost his horses, and she had won 
in this way more than ten thousand horses, and must, in 
fact, have been more valuable to her father than some 
modern remount agencies. As Colonel Yule suggests, she 
recalls Brunhild in the Nibelungen Lied : 

A royal maiden who reigned beyond the sea : 

Prom sunrise to the sundown no paragon had she. 

All boundless as her beauty was, her strength was peerless too, 

And evil plight hung o’er the knight who dared her love to woo.” 
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Polo goes on to describe bow a prince in 1280 (679 h.) came 
from a distant land, where he was renowned for strength and 
skill, and brought with him 1000 horses to be forfeited if 
she should yanquish him. Young, handsome and strong, the 
son of a great king, both Kaidu and his wife tried to 
persuade their daughter to allow herself to be beaten, but 
she refused, saying she would only he his wife according to 
the terms of the wager, not otherwise. The match came off 
before the King and Queen and a great gathering, she in a 
jerkin of ^^sammet^’ and the bachelor in one of ^‘sendal/^ 

a winsome sight to see.'^ After a long struggle she threw 
him on his back on the palace pavement, and great was his 
shame and discomfiture to have thus been worsted by a girl. 
He lost his horses, and his wife, for she would not have him, 
much to the annoyance of Kaidu and his wife. After this 
she is said to have taken an active part in her father^s 
campaigns, and according to some accounts to have been 
even ambitious enough to aspire to the succession after his 
death.^ 

It is not very clear what were the limits of Kaidu’s 
territory, and how much of the Chaghatai Khanate, in 
addition to his own appanage as originally constituted, 
acknowledged his sway. The joint sovereignty he at one 
time held with Borak in the cities of Bukhara and Samrkand 
has been referred to. His authority appears to have ex- 
tended over Kashghar, Yarkand, and all the cities bordering 
the south of the Thian Shan as far east as Karakhoja or the 
valley of the Talas Hiver ; and the country north of the 
Thian Shan from Lake Balkash, eastwards to the Ohagaii 
Nor, or practically the whole of the middle and eastern 
part of the Khanate.^ Khotan, Polo says, belonged to the 
Great Kaan, though Borak got possession of it at the begin- 
ning of his reign. 

Upon Kaidu’s death, Dua did not forget the obligations he 
had once been under to his son ^apar. He urged upon the 
Princes the latter’s claims to the succession, and it was 

^ Yule Maxco Polo, toI. i. p. 461. 

* Col. Yule would add tlie Upper Yeuissei and the Irtish in the further north. 
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mainly by Dua’s influence Cbapar obtained it. As soon as 
the installation was over, they together agreed to put an end 
to the thirty years’ struggle with the Great Kaiin, and sent 
envoys to IJljaitu offering submission, a submission possibly 
feigned on the part of Ohapar, Before a year elapsed how- 
ever they fell out, Dua probably asserting his independence, 
and in 1303 (703 h.) fought a battle between Samrkand and 
IQiujaiid, in which Ohapar was defeated. In a second 
struggle, with bis brother Shah Ogul as general, the result 
was reversed, while a third engagement resulted once more 
in favour of Dua. Almost at the same time the army of the 
Khakcln Uljaitu, 100,000 strong, encamped on the river 
Irtish and the Arias mountains, came through the Altai to 
attack Ohapar, who found himself deserted by the greater 
part of his army, and with nothing left to do but escape and 
make his submission to Dua. Dua cordially received him, 
seeing in his submission the possible fulfilment of his am- 
bition, and the reuniting of the Qiiaghatai provinces, but 
shortly after in 1306 (706 h.) be died. 

Notwithstanding his long reign, no coin of Dua’s would 
appear to have been noticed, excepting one described by M. 
Tiesenhausen in the Stroganoff collection, and this, struck at 
Eadakhshan 694 h., bears no name. Of Kaidu, there does 
not so far seem to be any numismatic record. 


1306 TO 1320. Kabak axd Issenbuka. 

The immediate successor of Dua was his son Kunjuk, who 
did not live long, and in 1308 (708 h.) was succeeded by 
Taliku, descended from Ghaghatai’s son Mutukan, said to 
have been the second Mughal prince converted to Islam ; 
but within a year, possibly on the ground of his perversion, 
the officers of his court rose and murdered him at a banquet, 
putting up Kabak, another son of Dua, in his place. Kabak 
was hardly installed in 1309 (709 h.) when he was attacked 
d^^-par, with whom were several princes of the house of 
Oktai. Ohapar was beaten in several fights, and eventually 
fled beyond the Hi to the territory of the Great Eaan, now 
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Kukk, at whose court the Oktai princes did homage and 
finally abandoned their claims to the supreme Kaansbip, 
their domains being appropriated by the house of Chagbatai, 
the clans partly becoming its subjects and partly joining the 
Kipchaks. With Chapar the house of Oktai disappears, 
though representatives came to the front for a brief period 
again in the persons of 'Ali, and of Danishmandjeh, while 
Timur, after displacing the family of Chaghatai, selected his 
puppet khans from the OktcTi stock. 

Eabak, for some reason which does not appear, and 
apparently by his own consent, was displaced the same year 
1309 (709 H.) in favour of an elder brother, who ascended the 
throne under the name of Essen- or Issen-buka ; ^ a prince, 
according to some histories,^ identical with Iniil Ivhwaja. 
He is variously called by other authorities,'^ and it may be 
worth considering if he be not the same as the Katlagh 
(lucky ?) Khwaja, who made the raid on Delhi in 1289 
(698 H.). As Issenbuka he disappears from the scene in 
1318 (721 H.), and it is in that year, Abul (^azi says the 
people of KaAghar and Yarkand, or what had then become 
the eastern branch of the ^l^anate, ‘‘called to be their 
l^an Imil Khwilja, the son of Dua Ehan/^ Khondamir, 
on the other hand, says Issenbuka reigned over the western 
branch till his death. Whichever may be correct, Issenbuka 
for the most part of his reign was engaged in hostilities with 
one or other. He began a quarrel with the VII I th Supreme 
Kaiin, Buyantu, by w^hose general he was beaten in two 
engagements. He next undertook a war against the Vllth 
Ilkhiin of Persia, Uijaitu, afterwards known as J^uddhandi^ 
the “servant of God,^^ and to idemnify himself for losses in the 
east, attempted to annex Khurasan. Accompanied by several 
princes, he crossed the Oxus in 1315 (715 h.), defeated Amir 
Yasaul, the governor of J^urasan, at Murgliab, and pursued 
him to the river of Herat. For four months the country 

^ Vanibery says Essen (strong, healthy) is a Tnrldsh word. 

® Viz. Abul Ghazi. 

3 “ Aimhu^a ” in the TarilA EasludT ; II or Ail ^waja in the Hiulasat 
ul Ahhbar ; AimaV^ by Sherfuddm; and Imil who j'eiyned in 

Maward-un JSFakr under ike title of Ihsmbu^a by Abul Gliazi. 
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experienced all tlie horrors of a Mughal occupation, which 
only terminated by the advance of the Great Kaan with a 
large army on the Issik-kul, necessitating Issenbuka’s moving 
to the eastern part of the ^j^anate. As usual the penalty 
had to be paid by the luckless Trans-Oxus eountrj’-, for no 
sooner had Issenbuka retired, than IJljaitu prepared for a 
counter-invasion of Mawaramn-Nahr. Yassaur, another 
brother of Issenbnka, who had turned Muhammadan and 
quarrelled with him, had sought and obtained refuge with 
the Persian court. He at once seized the opportunity^ and 
haying obtained from Uljaitu a large force, the two crossed 
the Oxus in 1616 (716 h.), and defeated Issenbuka, who took 
to flight. The Mughal ravages were returned with interest, 
and the inhabitants of Bukhara, Samrkand and Tarmaz were 
sent into exile in the depth of a very severe winter, thousands 
perishing by the way. 

This is the last that is known about Issenbuka so far as 
Mawara-un-Hahr is concerned ; about 1318 (718 H.) Kabak 
resumed the throne from which he had retired, and is said 
to have chastised the quarrelsome Issenbuka. Kabak is 
shown on the lists of D’Ohsson, Howorth, and others, as 
having died in 1321 (721 h.), but this is contrary to the 
numismatic evidence. Among coins of his not hitherto 
described are those of Bukhara struck in h. 71ir, 722, 723, 
and 724, of Tarmaz in 71^, and of Samrkand in 725, wdiich 
may probably have been his last year, as there is a coin of 
Tarmashirin struck at Samrkand in 726 h. 

The Division of the Khanate. The Eastern Branch. 

About this time the star of the Chaghatais began rapidly 
to decline in power, and the l^anate broke up into at least 
two divisions, with rival or separate Khans, one of whom 
governed the eastern portion and Kashghar, the other ruling 
in Mawara-un-Nahr. The former kingdom was the one 
known to the Persian historians of Timur and his successors 
as Mughalistan ; not to be confounded with Mongolia 
to the eastward again. Their winter capital was perhaps 
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originally at Kastigliar or Yarkand, and afterwards at Aksu ; 
their summer quarters in Zungaria north of the Thian Shan.^ 
As already noticed, the royal residence was called Aymul Guja, 
when Timur took it in 1389 (791 h.), and is represented by 
the present Chinese frontier town of Chuguchak or Tarbogatai 
on the Imil, a river flowing into the Aka XuL It is diflSciilt, 
as OoL Yule points out, to understand any disposition of the 
frontier between the two branches that could permit the 
capital of the one ruling over Kashghar and TJiguria to he 
as above indicated, whilst that ruling over Mawara-un-Yahr 
had its capital at Almallk. It is possible that Imil, or Aymul, 
did not become the head-quarters of the eastern branch till 
the western Chaghatais had lost their hold of the valley of 
the Hi, but it must also be remembered that the limits to all 
such divisions were tribal rather than territorial. 

To first briefly notice the eastern branch known as the 
Khans of Miighalistan and the Amirs of Kashghar. Kaidu 
died in 1301 (701 h.), and probably it was some time sub- 
sequent to 1310 (710 H.) that ^apar his son had been 
driven to seek shelter with the great Kaan, and is heard of 
no more. In 1321 (721 h.), according to the authorities 
quoted by Erskine,^ ^^The inhabitants of Kash gh ar, Yarkand, 
Alatash, and the TJighiirs, found no one of the posterity , of 
Cha gh atai (? Oktai) who might fill the throne then vacant. 
They therefore called from Mawara-un-Nahr Issenbuka 
Khun,’’ who seems to have reigned till about 1330 
(730 H.), though the chronology is somewhat uncertain. 
Issenbuka died as was supposed without issue, and none 
of the family appear to have been at the time available to 
succeed him in Mughalistan. The eastern tribes, however, 
declined to be subject to the titular Khans set up at the 
caprice of the Western Amirs, demanding a descendant of 
Chaghatai to themselves, and for a while anarchy prevailed. 

1 Yule’s Catliay, voL ii. p. 524. See also The Bussians in Central Asia, p. 

69, “ The Tchete Moguls are not to be confounded with the Mongols, as they 

were Miissalmans and spoke Turkish.” 

2 A sketch of this branch is given in Erskine, taken from the TarilA-i-Eashidi 
by lilirza Haider Doghiat, a descendant of the Amirs of Ka^^ighar, and by the 
female line from the Klmns of Mughalistan. A portion is the history of his own 
father and uncle. This work more than deserves to be published. 
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The hiereditar 5 r TJlus Begi — or Lord of the Tribe — of 
Xashghar was one Mir Yula ji Do gli lat who governed in his 
own right extensive dominions. The great influence which 
he enjoyed from the extent of his territory, extending 
from the Desert of Gobi to the border of Farghanah, \vas 
increased by considerable energy of character. He re- 
solved that an heir to the vacant mamad should be found, 
and in due time produced a youth whom he announced as 
the son of Tssenbuka, and consequently a lineal descendant 
of ChaghatS. The story of the discovery of the son is given 
at length in Erskine, and is fairly illustrative of Mu gh al 
manners. 

Issenbuka’s chief wife, S’atelmish Khdtun^ had no children, 
but among his female slaves was a favourite named Manselik, 
who was discovered as about to be more happy. According 
to Mughal custom, the entire management of the household, 
and the disposal of the female slaves as part of it, rested 
with the chief wife. Discovering Manselik’s condition, and 
envious of her good fortune, S’atelmish took the opportunity 
of her husband’s absence on an expedition to get rid of the 
favourite, giving her in marriage to one Shirawal Dokhtui, 
conditionally on his taking her out of the country, an arrange- 
ment said to have greatly angered Issenbuka when he dis- 
covered it. When Issenbuka died, and the tribes fell into 
anarchy, Amir Tulaji remembered the incident, and de- 
spatched one of his most trusty adherents to seek out Shirawal 
and Manselik, and if the latter’s child proved to be a boy, to 
steal him away. To his envoy the Amir he gave 300 goats 
that he might live on their milk, or kill for his support 
during his wanderings. The quest carried him a dreary 
pilgrimage all over Mughalistan, and he was reduced to his 
last goat, when he found, in a sequestered district, Shirawal’s 
encampment. The Khan’s child had proved a boy, and 
Manselik had had another hy her new husband. He contrived 
to steal away the former, who had now reached his eighteenth 
year, and after many adventures, much toil, and great danger, 
carried him to AksQ, where he delivered him to Yulaji. The 

Ulus Begi ” lost no time in proclaiming the youth Khan, 
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who in 1347 (748 h.) was joyfully acknowledged throughout 
Mughalistan as Tughlak Timur Khan. 

Some years after, or about 1353 (754 h.), Tughlak Timur 
became a convert to Islam, and succeeded in extending 
considerably the Musalman faith in his dominions. Twice, 
in 1360 (760 h.) and in 1362 (763 h.), he invaded and 
overran Mawara-un-Kahr, on the second occasion leaving his 
son Ilias Khan as ruler there. On the death of Amir 
Yiilaji, w^ho as Uliis Begi had exercised much of the 
authority of government, Tughlak Timur, from gratitude or 
policy, bestowed the father’s office on the son Amir Kho- 
daidad, then only seven years old, a nomination strongly 
protested against by Yulaji’s younger brother, Kamr»ud-din, 
who, under Mughal usage, claimed the office, and though com- 
pelled for a wdiile to conceal his indignation, hided his time 
for revenge. 

When Tughlak Timur died in 1364 (765 h.), his son Ilias 
Khwaja Khan was in Mawara-un-Kahr, fighting against the 
combined forces of Amir Hussain and the still more formid- 
able Amir Timur. There, after varying successes,^ he was 
finally defeated and driven to take refuge in the more desert 
parts of his father’s possessions,^ and after a short and nominal 
reign in Mughalistan of less than two years, he was assas- 
sinated by Kamr-nd-din in 1365 (766 h.), who in one day 
put to death eighteen males of the family of the !^an, 
resolved if possible to exterminate the race, and, though not 
himself a descendant of Chaghatai, usurped the title of ]^an, 
and with it the govexmment of the country. 

The Mughal Amirs, strong in their hereditary reverence 
for the family of the conqueror, viewed this conduct with 
horror. Many of the tribes refused to acknowledge the 
usurper, others even joined the standard of Amir Timur, 
who, having reduced Mawara-nn-Nahr, made no less than six 
expeditions against Kamr-ud-dm, overran both Mughalistan 
and Kadlghar to their farthest limits, and in the last cam- 
paign, Kamr-ud-din, his armies routed, and himself pursued 

^ Noticed subsequently, 

^‘Desbtdettah.’’ 
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like a beast of tbe forest, seems to have perished in a corner 
of the desert (1367 to 1393 or 768 to 794 h.). 

When Kamr-ud-din put to death IHas and the family of 
the J^ans, one other son of Tughlak Timur was still at the 
breast. Him the Amir Khodaidiid, aided by his mother, 
concealed in Kashghar, and subsequently in the hilheountry 
of Badahh^an for some twelve years ; thence, to elude 
Eamr-ud-dln’s persistent endeayours to ascertain his where- 
abouts, the boy was conveyed to l^utan, Sarigh Xlighur, and 
finally to Lob Kanik, in the far east, for some twelve years 
more ; his story resembling in many ways the adventurous 
wanderings of his father. As soon as Kamr-iid-dln^s power 
began to wane, the boy, now grown to man’s estate, was in 
1389 (791 H.) brought back and raised to the IDianate by 
Amir Khodaidad, under the title of Khizr ^waja Khan. 

The Kashghar Amir Khodaidad, like the other king-maker 
Timur, while affecting to restore the ancient line of Khans, 
retained the real powers of government himself. He claimed 
under various grants to himself and ancestors privileges which 
transferred to him the entire direction of affairs. As here- 
ditary Ulus Begi he could nominate and dismiss Amirs, or 
commanders of 1000, without reference to the IChan. He 
was not to be liable to punishment till convicted of nine 
capital offences ; “and no order was to be valid without his 
seal under that of the Khan. The latter became therefore 
merely a cypher in the hands of a powerful minister, and 
Kliodaidad boasted that in his long reign of ninety years he 
had made six Grand Khans. 

The history of the remainder of these Mughalistan Khans, 
and of the Amirs of KaShghar, with their dynastic changes, 
belongs to the period of Timur and his successors ; but in the 
annexed table the list is carried down to the time of Baber. 

The Western Branch. TarmaotirTn, etc. 

To return to the Western division of the empire. The 
Khans ruling in Mawara-un-Nahr, strangely enough, main- 
tained, and for some time occasionally resided at, their 
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second capital^ Almallk. As regards most of them, there 
is little information ; their reigns were so short;, and their 
importance so rapidly declining, that but little history in con- 
nection with any particular one can be expected. The power 
was passing from the hands of the Khans of the Imperial 
line to that of the more powerful Amirs, and what history 
has been preserved mainly concerns the latter. After Kabak's 
death, Ilchikdai is shown in most lists as succeeding, and he 
in the same year was followed by a second ‘‘Dua Timur, 
who is occasionally omitted altogether ; he again by Ala-ud- 
din Tarmashirin. All these were sons of Dua, but it may 
perhaps be doubted if there was a Dua the Second, and if 
Ilchikdai reigned even for one year; Tarmashirin probably 
succeeding in 1325 (726 h.). The chronicles of the latter's 
reign are very meagre. D'Ohsson says he crossed the Oxus 
and invaded St^i-’asan, advancing to Ghazni, where he was 
beaten in the autumn of 1326 (727 h.) by the Amir Hussain, 
son of Choban of Hiriit, after which Hussain's army sacked 
Ghazni. According to Badami, he advanced in 1328 ^ (729 h.) 
with a large army to the province of Delhi, captured several 
forts, and committed ravages and massacres from Lahore, 
gamana, and Indri, to the confines of Badaun, when he 
was attacked and defeated by the army of Muhammad 
Tughlak, who pursued him as far as Kalanor. He is also 
said to have attacked the fort of Mirat in the North-west 
Provinces, with a vast force, but unsuccessfully. The 
Arabian traveller, Ibn Batuta, describes a visit to his 
court paid not many months before the former entered 
India, about the end of 1333 (early in 735 h,). From the 
court of the of the Kipchaks, Muhammad TJsbak, Ibn 

Batuta proceeded across the desert to Khwarazm and Bukhara, 
and from the last-named city, passing through Nakhsheb to 
the camp, 0}xlu^^ of the Sultan, King of Mawara-un- 
Nahr," by whom he was well received and royally treated. 
Here he seems to have spent some two months as a guest of 
Tarma^irin, whom he describes as a powerful prince, having 


^ B'OIissoii says 13*27. 
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at his command a large army, and remarkable for the jnstice 
of his laws. His territories occupying a middle station 
between the four great Kings of China, India, Irak (Persia), 
and the Kipchak Khan, all of whom sent presents to hira, 
and greatly respected him. Tarmashirln succeeding his 
brother Jagatai (? presumably Ilchikdai), an infidel, who 
again succeeded the eldest brother Kabak, also an infidel, but 
nevertheless a just king, much attached to the Muhammadans, 
to whom he paid great respect. 

Tarmashirui was an extremely devout Muhammadan, and 
his religious zeal was so great that he allowed a Mullah, 
Baon-ucl-dm al Maxdani, to rebuke him in the strongest 
language in a public sermon, a sermon that moved the King 
to tears and humility and repentance.’^ Ibn Batuta goes 
on to relate the end of Tarmashirm as follows. He had 
broken some of the statutes of Chengiz Khan, as laid down 
in a book called ‘‘M/ Yasik” or the prohibition,” which 
enacted that any one controverting them should be degraded. 
‘‘Kow one of the statutes was this, that the descendants of 
Chengiz, the governors of the several districts, the nobles, 
and the general officers of the army, should assemble upon a 
certain day in the year which they call ^ Al Taiva/ or Hhe 
Feast,’ and should the Emperor have altered any of these 
statutes, the nobles should stand up and say, ‘Thou hast 
made alteration in the Statutes oi Al Ycmk, and therefore art 
deposed.’ They should then take him h}^ the hand, remove him 
from the throne, and place on it another of the descendants 
of Chengiz. Now Tarma^irin had entirely abolished the 
observance of this day, which gave great offence. Some 
time, therefore, after he had left the country, the Tartars, 
together with the nobles, assembled and deposed him, and to 
such an extent was the matter pressed that Tarmashirm took 
to flight and was put to death.” ^ At the conclusion of his 
visit the King presented Ibn Batuta with 700 dinars, and 
the traveller resumed his Journey tid Nasaf, Tarmaz, and 
Balkh, on his way to India. 

^ Yambery says by order of bis successor, Biizuu, in the neighbourhood of 
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The coins noticed as described by Tiesenhansen are 
struck at Tarmaz withont date, at Samrkand in 726 h., 
and at TJtrar in 733 and 784. Taking the date of Ibii 
Batata’s writing as towards the close of 734 h. (1334), 
this may very probably be the year of Tamarshirin’s 
death. 

Of Sanjar, who is shown in Mr. Poole’s list as possibly 
reigning jointly for a while, there would seem to be little 
beyond the evidence of the coin shown as No. 8, struck 
probably at Samrkand in 731 h., while Tarmashirin was in 
India. Yambery says the latter sacrificed both his throne 
and his life for his Muhammadan faith, and that Buziin, by 
whose order he was murdered, succeeded him ; that the 
latter was only nominally a Musalman, and his tyranny 
weighed so heavily on the people of Mawara-un-Nahr that they 
applied to the neighbouring Muhammadan princes for help ; 
the result being the campaigns which commenced by the 
Tadjik Hussain Kert of Hirat attempting to wrest Khurasan 
from Arpa ^an, the tenth Ilkhan. Ibn Batuta subsequently 
relates the defeat of this Buzun by Khalil, the son of 
Yassaver, who put him to death, ^alil is even said to 
have advanced as far as Almalik, and to have defeated 
the Mughal army at Taraz. After ascending the throne 
of Bukjiara, he rebelled against Sultan ^ Hussain Kert, 
who had assisted him in all his enterprises, hut he was 
beaten and carried as prisoner to Herat, where the 
Arabian traveller met him at the end of the year 747 h. 
(1346J.2 


Thb Minor Iuians. Ilchikdai to Kazan. 

The usual lists show Jink^i as succeeding in 1333 
(734 H.) and Buzun Ogli in 1334 (735 h.), both grand- 
sons of Dua. I either possess or have examined coins 
of the former, dated Utrar 736, 737, and 739 h., and if 



ITsually called Amir. 

Voyages d'lba Batuiitah, vol. lii. Paris, 1855. 
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the latter reigned at all, it was probably later, even sub- 
sequently to ^Ali Sultan. Three of my coins of Yasuu 
Timiir are struck at Tarmaz, but unfortunately without 
dates ; the one of Samrkand is dated 740 h. Of 'Ali 
Sultan, none so far appear to be known. Yor, save a 
very doubtful one in Fra;hn, are there any of Mu- 
hammad. And as most histories are entirely silent re- 
garding these IDians, any list must at best be doubtful. 
I know of three coins of Khalil, Samrkand of 74.3? and 
Bukhara 744 h. (1343), which would agree with Ibn 
Batata's account. On one of the latter he appears as 
Khalil Timur. In connection with these Khans from 
Ilchikdai to Kazan it may be interesting to note the 
letters of certain missionary Dominican and Franciscan 
Friars, from Cathay and India, written about 1292 to 1338 
(692 to 739 H.), and extracts from the reminiscences of John 
de MarignoUi between 1338 and 1353 (739 to 754 h.), 
collected and translated in Col. Yule's Cathay. Of these 
Friars, one Jordanus, a Dominican, speaks of Ilchikdai, or 
EIcMgackujy^i^ the reigning sovereign of the Tartar or Chaghatai 
Empire, but he gives no certain date for him. He also 
refers to Diia/^ Cayda " (the Kaidu who so long disputed 
with Kubilai), and ‘‘ Capai " (Kabak), Another Friar, 
Pascal, a young Spanish Fi'anciscan, writing 10th August, 
1338 (739 H.), from Almallk, tells of the Emperor himself 
having been recently slain by his natural brother, and 
of being himself detained on the road from Urghanj for fear 
of war and plunder. This may refer to the dethronement of 
Jinkshi by Yasun Timur in 739 h. (1338). Up to the time 
of Pascal's letter the Friars seem to have been well, almost 
generously, treated both by the Great Kaans and the 
CTiaghatais, and in a letter written in 1338 (739 h.) 
from Pope Benedict XIL to the Hian of Chaghatai, 
whom he addresses as ‘‘ Chaim, the Pope thanks him 
for his kindness to the Christians in his territory, and 
especially to Archbishop Nicholas, when on his way to 
Cambake'^ (Khanbalik or Pekin), Colonel Yule inclines 
to identify CliamV^ with Jink^i, and puts the date of 
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Nicliolas’ visit to Almalik as probably 1335 or 1336 (736 
or 737 H.). 

Within a year, however, after Pascal’s letter, he, with 
several of his brethren, had suffered raartyrdom. There are 
several accounts of ,this, but the narrative is given most 
fully by one of the Franciscan hagiologists, Bartholomew of 
Pisa, who wrote later in the same century. His account 
rims as follows : In the Yicariat of Cathay or Tartary, in 
the city of Armalec, in the middle Empire of Tartary, in the 
year 1340 (or 1339 (?), 740-41 h.), the following Minorites 
suffered for the faith, viz. Friar Richard the Bishop of 
Armalec, Friar Francis of Alessandria, Friar Pascal of Spain, 
Friar Raymond of Provence ; these four were priests : also 
Friar Lawrence of Alessandria and Friar Peter of Provence, 
both lay brethren, and Master John of India, a black man 
belonging to the third order of St. Francis, who had been 
converted by the Friars. All these had been very well 
treated in that empire by the Emperor on the throne. In- 
deed, he had been cured of a cancer by Friar Francis of 
Alessandria, more by prayer than by physic, and on this 
account the Emperor used to call Friar Francis his father and 
physician. And so it came to pass that he bestowed upon 
the brethren land and privileges, and full authority to 
preach, and even made over to them his own son, then seven 
years of age, to be baptised, and so he was accordingly by 
name of John/’ It may be incidentally noticed that accord- 
ing to the Friars nearly all the Emperors were, at one time 
or other, converted to the Christian faith. The Ohaghatai 
princes were eminently liberal, or indifferent in religious 
matters, and even after they became Muhammadans were 
rarely persecutors. Of the non-Muhammadans stories are 
told of most regarding their conversion to Christianity. 
Ohengiz in the West was often spoken of as a Christian 
knight, as were Prester John, Ohaghatai, Hiilaku, Mangu and 
Kubilai, all probably falsely so. The Friar proceeds, “ But 
by the . permission of God the Emperor himself, on his way 
to a hunting match, was taken off by poison, and his four sons 
put to death. Then the empire was seized by a certain villain 
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of a falconer, a Saracen of the blood royal, whose name was 
Alisolda. And as the brethren by their preaching had made 
many converts to the faith, this new emperor ordered that 
all the Christians should be made Saracens, and that who- 
soever should disobey the third order to this effect should be 
put to death. And so when the brethren aforesaid would 
not obey this order, they were bound and all tied to one rope, 
which was dragged along by the infuriated mob, who smote 
and spat upon them, cutting oflf their noses and ears, and 
otherwise mutilating them, till at length they fell by the 
sword, and made a blessed migration to the Lord. But the 
aforesaid emperor before long was himself slain, and his 
house destroyed by fire.’^^ The aforesaid emperor, Ali 
Solda, may not improbably have been ’Ali Sultan, whose 
revolt and success may have taken place 1338 or 1339 (739- 
740 H.), and who may have been slain soon afterwards as the 
ecclesiastical story tells.^ 

The circumstances of the martyrdom are likewise briefly 
told by John de Marignolli, who was at Almalik the year 
after they occurred. He went by way of the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and the court of TJzbak,^ the Xhan of the 
Golden Horde, to whom and to Tinibak, his son, he took 
presents from the Pope, and the winter being over, and 
'^having been well fed, clothed and lodged, with presents 
from XJzbak, proceeded to Armalec, the capital of the Middle 
Empire. There we built a church, bought a piece of ground, 
dug wells, sung masses, and baptized several: preaching 
freely and openly, notwithstanding the fact that only the 
year before the Bishop and six other Minor Friars had there 
undergone for Christ’s sake a glorious martyrdom, illustrated 
by brilliant miracles.” Marignolli’s visit would seem to 
have been about 1341 (742 h.), and the king who was in 
power when he was so well treated may have been Buzun 
or Khalil.^ 

^ Cathay and the Way Thither. 

^ Is suj^gested by Col. Ynle. 

» Gzbak, 712-741 h. ; Tinibak, 741 h. 

^ Col. Yule suggests Eazau. 
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Kazan, the son o£ Yassaver,! according to the lists, and 
it may be added, to almost all the authorities, ineludiiig 
D’Ohsson, Vambery, Erskine, etc., following Mirldiwand, 
succeeded in 1332 (733 il), and reigned till 1347 (747 h.), 
or fourteen years. But such a date of accession, at least in 
llawara-un-Nahr, appears impossible, inasmuch as Jink-^i's 
coinage extends to 739 h. It would seem that Yassiin Timur 
succeeded him, and there is a probability the next Khan 
was Buzun. Ibn Batuta says it was Buzun who persecuted 
Islam, and allowed Jews and Christians to rebuild their 
temples, all of wdiich w’oiild agree with the fayourable treat- 
ment reported by Marignolli about 1341 (742 h.). Ibn 
Batuta also says Buzun was defeated and killed by ^halil, 
the son of Yassaver, who succeeded him, and coins of the 
latter were struck at Bukhara and Samrkand in 744 h. 
Kazan therefore could hardlj?- have established his authority 
in these cities before 745 h., while several authorities unite 
to fix Danish mandjeh^s accession in 747 h., which year is 
also the date of his coin in the British Museum, struck at 
Bukhara. It is, however, quite possible that Kazan may have 
exercised authority for some time in Kliurasan. Mirttwand 
says he was a bloodthirsty tyrant, so much so that his 
principal officers all made their wills before attending his 

The Puppet Khaxs, Dahishhanujeh to Kabul Shah. 

More famous than Kazan the King was Kazaghan the 
Tazir, one of the most famous Amirs of the time, who 
rapidly became all-powerful in Transoxania, and was after- 
wards known as the King-maker/^ Kazan, by his tyranny 
and constant executions of the leading chiefs, had made 
himself so odious that the survivors entered into a confederacy 
and invited the Yazir to depose him. The confederate troops, 
who were joined by a part of Kazan’s own forces, assembled 
at Sauliseram, a town on the Oxus, above Tarinaz, and 

^ Said to have been slain by Kabak in 720 h. 
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declared open rebellion; The first battle is described by 
Mirhhwand as taking place at Darrahzangni in 1345 (746 h.), 
in which Kazan was victorious, and Kazaghan lost an eye. 
The former was, on the other hand, unable to follow up his 
advantage, and had to retire on KarShi, where he spent the 
winter, which fell out a very severe one. The cold and ex- 
posure told fearfully on his horses and transport of every 
description. In the following spring Mir Kazaghan, at the 
head of the insurgent chiefs, hastened to take advantage of 
his distress, and in a second battle Kazan was completely 
defeated and killed. Amir Kazaghan is said to have used 
his victory with moderation, stayed his troops from plunder 
or unnecessary bloodshed, and treated Kazan’s family with 
much consideration. He did not himself care to assume the 
government, preferring the pleasures of the chase, and there- 
fore set up Danishmandjeh, a descendant of the line of Oktai,, 
presumably in the same year, 1346 (747 h.), only to make 
away with him some two years later, and put in his place 
Buy an Kuli, the son of Surgu Ogbul, and grandson of Dua, 
of the Oha gh atai line. After this the ‘‘King-maker” appears 
to have steadily applied himself with all his energies to 
secure for the country as good a government as the troublous 
times permitted, and to have shown to all classes bounty and 
liberality. He was nevertheless assassinated during a hunting 
party, bj’^ a brother-in-law named Kiitlak Timur, who had 
for some time entertained a spirit of revenge against him. 
The assassin fled towards Kunduz in Tokharistan, but was 
immediately pursued, there overtaken, and hacked to pieces 
by Kazaghan’s relatives.^ The Amir’s son, Abdullah, 
succeeded to his father’s dignity, but not to his in- 
fluence, for he proved able neither to protect the nominal 
sovereign set up, nor to maintain his own position. He 
fixed his seat of government at Samrkand, and one of 
his first acts was to put to death in 1358 (760 h.) the 
unfortunate Buyan Kuli, for whose wife he had conceived 
an adulterous passion. 


^ See Kliondamir’s ^ulasatu-l-'^ Af^bar. 
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As regards tlie nominal sovereign, Buyan Kuli, lie seems 
to have occupied mncli the same position to Kazagh an and 
the Amirs as the puppet ghans Suyurghatmish and Mahmud 
subsequently did to Timur. There is nothing to show how 
far his rule extended eastward, probably not beyond Mawara- 
un-H'ahr. Between the Jaxartes and the Oxus his rule must 
have been pretty general. The six mints of those of his coins in 
ray possession are so situated, viz. IJtrar, 752 h. ; Kash, 753 ; 
Samrkand, 754 and 755; Soghd, without date; Bukhara, 
756. All are of a size and weight unusually large, and 
having an exceptional variety of design and inscription. 
Of some five-and- twenty compared hardly two are exactly 
alike, and the high-sounding titles which he affects are 
almost as various. ^ySidtemii-V The greatest Sultan ; 

the just ; ^‘Ai^KMkcln^” Chief of ghans ; ^^Al- 
Ghad,^^ the hero ; Nasir-ud-din,^^ the Defender of the 
Faith; Father of Victory ; Ahm%affaY 

AV(id(i-id- Rahman Victor over the enemies of the Merciful; 

Sultan ul bakrHi-harr/^ Ruler of sea and land; Malih 
Master of the necks of the nations; are 
among the superscriptions of this exceedingly local Csesar. 
Two coins appear to be struck in the name of a son, who 
does not seem to have been mentioned in any of the 
chronicles. 

After Buyan Kuli’s murder, Abdullah set up in 1359 
(760 H.) another puppet, Timur Shah, the son of Yasmi Timur; 
hut the Amirs, headed by Hadji Saif-ud-din Barlas and 
Bayan^ Selduz, determined to subvert this double system of 
government. Both Abdullah and the pageant of his selection 
fell in battle wdth the confederate Amirs, the whole of 
Mawara-mi-K'ahr being taken possession of by Bayan Selduz, 
who undertook the government, and signally failed. He is 
described as an Amir entirely devoted to pleasures of all 
kinds, more especially was it his pleasure to get drunk. As 
may be supposed, the country under him rapidly drifted into 
anarchy. Amir Barlas asserted his independence at Eash ; 


1 ? Buayan. See Kote at end of paper. 
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Bayazid Jalair at I^ujand ; Ouljai Buglia Seldilz 
at Balkli ; Muhaianiad Khwajah Apardi at Shibirkliaii ; 
and for a while, ’Adil ELian, the son of Muhanirnad 
Pulad, in Badakhshan ; while other Arairs, Khizr Yassauri, 
and Hussain, the grandson of Kazaghan, at the head of 
large bodies of followers, harassed the country in different 
directions. 

It was about this time 1360 (761 h,) that Tii gh lak Timur 
l^an, the son of Imil, and grandson of Dua, who, as before 
mentioned, was reigning in the Eastern Division of the 
]^anate, hurried from Almalik to Mawara-un-Yahr with 
a considerable army, and compelled the turbulent amirs to 
acknowledge his authority. This done, and outw^ard tran- 
quillity restored, he returned eastward in triumph, but had 
barely recrossed the Sihun, when the dissensions among the 
Amirs recommenced as violently as ever, the whole country 
becoming again a scene of anarchy. Two years afterwards, 
Tughlak returned with his armies, put to death the dis- 
sipated old Bayan Selduz, Bayazid Jalair, with several of 
the leading Amirs, and finally invested his owm son, Ilyas 
]|^waja, with the sovereignty of the Province, giving 
liim a chief named Bakchak with a division of the Mu- 
gh alistan army for his support. Among the most trusted 
adherents attached to his son^s person and court was no less 
a man than the young Timur Bak, and Tughlak withdrew 
himself again to Almalik. 

Ilyas Khwaja held a precarious government for a brief 
two years. He w^as in the first instance, 1363 (765 h.), 
attacked by Amir Hussain, the grandson of Kazaghan, with 
whom was Joined Timur Bak, who had soon tired of being 
tutor to a Mughal prince, and was now fast rising to power. 
After an obstinate and sanguinary battle on the left bank of 
the Oxus near Kunduz, Ilyas was completely defeated, his 
force driven over the river . and scattered in all directions. 
The following spring he attempted with a fresh army to 
avenge this defeat, and obtained a victory over the combined 
forces of Hussain and Timur on the river Badaun, a tributary 
of the Sihun near Sha^ (Tashkend). But in spite of this 
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success^ lie found himself prevented from entering either 
Samrkand or Eulvliaraj which were respectively held against 
him by leaders named Mania na Zadah and Maulana Kardak. 
To crown his misfortunes, a murrain broke out among his 
horses, he lost his transport, and was compelled to retrace his 
steps, the troops carrying their own baggage across the 
Silum, and to make his way hack to his father’s dominions 
in Miighalistan. How meanwhile his father had died, and 
how he and his family wmre murdered there in 1365 (766 h.) 
by Earnr-ud-din, has already been related. 

Adil Sultan, the son of Muhammad Pulad, noticed as being 
for a while in Badakhshan, is then said to have been set up 
by ximir Hussain, but wms drowned shortly after in the river 
Jaska, by order of the same chief, who replaced him by 
Kabul Shah, the gTandson of Ilchikdai. The great Timur, 
however, was now becoming irresistible. Hussain, with 
whom he had quarrelled, had established himself at Balkh, 
Timur remaining at Kash, but the majority of the Chaghatai 
Amirs and their troops, disgusted with what they considered 
the sordid and intolerable disposition of the former, had 
forsaken him and joined the latter, an alliance promising to 
be so much more productive of present advantage and future 
hope. In 1369 (771 h.) Timur, determined to endure no 
second Richmond in the field, but to finally dispose of his 
rival Hussain, directed against that rival’s capital his now 
formidable and ever-victorious army, destined eventually to 
crush out all resistance and all rivals. It was at this period 
that he found it expedient to nominate his first puppet Khan. 
The fate of Kabul Shah is uncertain. Mirkhwand says he 
was put to death soon after Hussain was defeated at Balkh., 
and with him the line of the Cliaghatai Khans may be said 
to have come to an end ; Timur selecting as his nominee 
Suyurghatmisli of the line of Oktai, and who was permitted 
to retain the title after the former had,, been elevated by 
common consent to the reality of sovereign power. 

Any account of the puppet Khans, Suyurghatmish, his son 
Mahmud, and the latter’s son Tuman Kutlak TJghlan, 
belongs to the history of Timur, the world-famous conqueror 
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wlio not only pulled down tlie degenerate successors of 
Chagliatai in Mawara-un-ifahr, and carried a successful war 
to Almalik and the heart of the eastern branch of the 

IHianate in their mountain fastnesses of MughalistaOj but 

destroyed the whole edifice of Muglial rule in Asia, to re- 
construct out of it an empire almost as extensive as that of 
Chengiz.^ 

^ In addition to tlie before-mentioned antborities, tbe following have been used : 
Toyages d’Ibn Batoiita, 4 toIs. (translation), Paris, 1855 ; Description des Hordes 
dcs Kirghiz Kaizaks, par Levchine, Paris, 1840 ; Becensio Nuniorum Maham- 
madanoriim, Prbhn, Petropoli, 1826 ; Muhammadan History, Muhaminnd to 
Akbar, 4 vols., Price, London, 1811 ; Muhammadan Historians of India, by 

Llliot, 8 vols,, London, 1867 ; -and the History of Bokhara, by Vambery, 

London, 1873, in many places largely quoted. 


Dynasties from 

Cheiigiz 



639 1242 II. Kara Bulat 
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706 1306 XI. Ximjuk VII. Kiiliik 

708 1308 I XII. Talikii 
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. Ehaks ' os ' AItjghalistIi?'. 


Amirs of Kashgha: 


IsANBUGHA, Called from Mawara-un- 
I^alir cir. 721, reigned till 730 h. 

An interrcgnnin. 

Tughlak-Timur, son of Isanbuglia, 
born 730, reigned circ. 748-764 h. 
Ilias Khwaja, son of Tiigblak, mur- 
dered by Kamrnddm 766 h. 
Kamuuddin, usurped 768-794. 
Expeditions of Amir Timur. 

Khizak Khwaja, son of Tugblak, 
791-821. 

Muhammad, son of Khizar. 

Shir Muhammad, son of Mubaraniad. 
Sultan Wais, son of Sbir Kuli, the 
brother of Sliir Muhammad, killed 
832. 

On Sultan Wais’ death there was a 
division, some tribes adhering to Tunis 
the eldest, others to Isanbugha, the 
younger son. 

Tunis, inWestern Isanbugha, in 

Mnghalistan, Eastern Mu- 

860 H. Ilostili- ghalistan, 832- 

ties between 866. 

Eastern and DostMuhammad, 
Western, till his son, 866- 

Eupak^s death. 873 h. 

Eapa2£-Ughlan, 
his son, for a 
time about Ter- 
fan. 

Tunis. 

Tunis died 892 H. Ahmad, son of 

Mahmud, eldest Yiinis, known 

son of Tunis. as Ikdir, or the 

“ slaughtering 
Khan.” 

Both defeated by Sheibani Khan 908 h. 


Amir Tui.uic. Elushegi, contemporary 
with Ivsanbnglia. 

Tulaji or Eolaji, brother of Tuliik, 
raised Tugblak to the throne. 

Khodaidad, son of Yhlaji, cir. 748 
to 8;tr;r. His reign was of great 
length, hut probably broken by 
the usurpation of Kamriiddin. 

Mirsyud ’Alt, son of Amir Syud 
Ahmad, son of Khodaidad, 838- 
861. 

His sons divided and fought 

Saniz MTrZxI in M u h a m m a d 
Tarkand, and Haider in 

subsequently in Kaslighar, for 

Kashghar, 861, a short time. 


Muhammad Haider, in both 868, 
88d, when he was expelled by his 
nephew. 

Abubakr MIrza, son of Saniz, a 
cruel and odious tyrant, 885 to 920. 

After the death of Ahmad, the son 
of Tunis, were many civil wars and 
much anarchy, numerous sons contend- 
ing with one another. The whole tribes 
of Mughalistaii were never again niiited 
under one head, though many new Khiln- 
ships arose. The Kirghiz of the desert 
establishing one of their own, which 
in process of time formed a sort of 
union with the Kaizak Uzbegs, a fede- 
ration that has in some degree lasted 
to the present time, under the title of 
the ‘‘Hordes of the Kirghiz.’^ 
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Abt. IV. — Sachau^s Alhiriint} By Major-Gen. Sir F. J. 
Goldsmid, G.B., E.O.S.L, M.E.A.S. 

liSf the IsTotes of the Qaarter for October last it was stated 
that, owing to the exceptional character of two recent pub- 
lications, a critical notice of them would be deferred to the 
January number of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal. 
These were Dr. Sachau’s edition of A1 Beruni’s India in the 
Arabic original, and the Introduction and second fasciculus, 
Part I. of Howell’s Arabic Grammar. ISfeither issue could be 
dismissed with a hasty line of approval, however unqualified, 
nor were the names of the authors, however distinguished, 
and .abstract of title-pages, sufficient— in respect of the 
particular' volumes under reference— to convey, to the world 
without, a clear notion of the long and continuous labour 
the result of which had been placed at the disj)osal of 
Orientalists in Europe. Further consideration led to the 
conclusion that a separate article might with propriety be 
devoted to the first of the two works named — ^both important 
additions to the library of Arabic scholars. 

As regards the first-named work, a word or two recalling 
the personality of the writer of the original text may not be 
inapproiDriate, even if it be superfluous for many readers. 
Abu Eaihan Muhammad bin Ahmadu’l Biruni — commonly 
named Al- Biruni — was a philosopher, astronomer, and writer 
of great repute in Central Asia and India, who flourished at 
the close of the tenth and in the first half of the eleventh 

^ Al Beriini’s India : An account of the Religion, Philosonhy, Literature, 
Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, Laws and Astrology of India about a b. 1030 ; 
edited in the Arabic original by Dr. Edward Sachau, Professor in the Royal 
University of Berlin. Published under the patronage of fl. M. Secretary of 
State for India in Council (London, Triibner and Oo., 1887). 
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century— about the period of the early French kings Hugh 
Capet and Eobert the Wise, and before the Norman in- 
vasion of England. Born in a.d. 973 at Khw4rizm, the 
modern Khiva, or (if we are to accept his name as the Perso- 
Arabio “ outsider ”) ^ more strictly in the suburbs of that 
town, he is supposed to have passed his early years in his 
native laud and on the southern shores of the Caspian, and 
in A.D. 1017, on the conquest of Khwarizm by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, to have been carried off by the conqueror to 
Afghanistan. He accompanied the Sultans Mahmud and 
MM'ud on their Indian campaigns, and died at Ghazni in 
a.d. 1048, at the age of seventy-five, some twelve years after 
his contemporary, the famous Abu ‘Ali Ibn Sina, better 
known as Avicenna. 

He was a most prolific writer, and the number of his works, 
according to his own statement, exceeded a hundred. Few 
are unfortunately now to be traced. In the Biitish Museum^ 
are the following only : 

I. Al&thar AMkiya ‘an-il-Rkrkn AMAKya, the English 
version of which by Hr. Sachau was published for. the 
Oriental Translation Fund in 1879, under the title of “The 
Chronology of Ancient Nations.” It professes in the Pre- 
face to describe the “ religious institutes of various nations 
and sects, founded in more ancient times, and, more or less, 
still practised or adhered to by the Oriental world about a.d. 
1000.” The dedication of the book to Kabus bin "Washm- 
gir Shams-almaAli, Prince of Hyroania, seems to cor- 
roborate the fact of its appearance at the latter date. Two 
copies will be found registered in the catalogue of Arabic 
MSS., both comparatively modern. 

II. Eitdb Aliaflum VAwail AUmJlm, a Persian treatise 
on Astronomy, of which a notice of two copies is given in 
the Catalogue of Persian MSS. Dr. Eieu writes: “The 
author, after remarking that, before entering upon the 

1 Dr Sachau -writes of the Persiau biriin : “ The vowel of the first syllable is 
a y(Li-maj}M, which means that in more ancient times it was f 

(or imjrion)" But in vol. ii. of Dr. Eieu’s Catalogue of Persian MbS. at the 
British Museum, p. 451, the quotation from Sam^ui is V W u'liw*' 

,U., which rules the application oi the Kaar, converting U mto it. 
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inyestigation of astronomical proWems, it was necessary 
to make one’s self acquainted with the configuration of 
the heayen and earth, and the technical terms used by 
astronomers, states that he had written the present elemen- 
tary treatise at the request of Eaihanah, daughter of 
al“Hasn of Khwarizm, and had set forth in it, by questions 
and answers, the principles of geometry and arithmetic, the 
figure of the world, and judicial astrology, 

We learn from the same authority that the work contains many 
diagrams, astronomical tables and drawings of the constella- 
tions ; that its date of composition, 2oth Ramazan, a,h, 
420 (a.d. 1028-29), is fixed by a passage in the chrono- 
logical section ; that there are two copies of an Arabic 
edition of the ‘^Tafhim” in the Bodleian Library, the 
contents of which quite agree with the Persian, though neither 
edition purports to be a translation from the other ; and that 
the title of the book above shown accords with that recorded 
by the author in the list of his own compositions, except that 
the word is omitted in the former before 

III. Al-Kmiin Al Mas^udi, a work on Astronomy in 
Arabic, of which we are told that a fine copy reached the 
British Museum too late for insertion in the Catalogue of 
Arabic MSS. — the collection noted in vol. iii. of the 
Persian Catalogue referring to extracts only. From its 
dedication to the Sultan Mas'ud it must have appeared 
after the accession of that monarch in a.d. 1031. Dr. 
Sachau considers it as the greatest work ” of Al-Biruni’s 
life. 

Independently of these three legacies of a distinguished 
Muslim author, to be found, as already stated, in our own 
National collection, Dr. Sachau refers to a fragment from the 
same hand which has come down to us as the last part of 
the great chronicle of the royal house of Mahmud, composed 
by Albaihaki.” This is an Extract from the Chronicle of 
Khwarizm,” in which the writer had probably recorded all 

^ The reading would , therefore be “ Book of Inetractiou ia the Principles of 
Astrology,^’ instead of “Book of Instruction in the Principles of the Science of 
Astrology.’^ 
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tlie traditions relating to the antiquity of his native country, 
and more especially the history of those events of which be 
had himself been a witness.”^ 

But we have now more particularly to notice the Kitdh 
Ahii Raihdn Muhammad bin Ahmada‘1 Birhni fi tahkUf ma 
lil Sind min makUlah makbiilah f’iVakl wa marzUlah ^briefly, 
and literally, Al-Biruni’s hook certifying what, in Hindd 
teaching, is admissible according to reason, and what is to 
be rejected. The learned Editor has cleared all doubtful 
expressions from the title by rendering it as “ an accurate 
description of all categories of Hindu thought, a,s well^ those 
which are admissible as those which must be rejected. ^ Of 
the history of this work the instructive Preface supplies us 
with much interesting information. Eeferring to Prince 
Baldassare Boncompagni’s treatise on the subject, published 
in 1869, for fuller details, it sets forth that the Paris MS. 
was received in the Biblioth^ue Nationals in 1816, but for 
more than 20 years failed to attract the attention of scholars. 
In 1839 it fell under the observation of M. Eainaud, who 
made use of it a few years later in his contributions to the 
Journal Adatiqm, and, notably in 1845-46, in papers read 
before the Institut, and subsequently published. The Sosmos 
of Alexander Von Humboldt noticed it in 1847; and in 1863 
M. Woepcke gave to the world a MSmoire sitr la propagation 
des Chiffres Indiens — ^being the first results of an examination 
of the book, undertaken in accordance with an appeal on its 
behalf by M. Jules Mohl to the Socidte Asiatique : but the 
said Orientalist died in the following year. M. Munk, too, 
who, so far back as 1843, had expressed his intention to edit 
and translate the whole of this particular work of A1 Biriini, 
had become blind, and died in 1867. The task was then left 
in the hands of M. MacGuckin de Slane, who, eventually, 
recognising the special fitness of the present editor, and 
believing himself “ too old to complete ” it, proposed its 
transfer to Dr. Sachau. The proposal was formally put to 

1 See Preface to the translation of the Chronology of Ancient Nations (Allen, 
1879 ). 
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the Societe Asiatique by MoU, and carried on the 12th July, 
1872. But the ipsissima verba of the Preface to the volume 
before us should here be quoted : 

Mohl sent me the materials left by Woepcke, and at the 
same time M. Schefer entrusted to me his manuscript, a 
treasure quite unique in its way. Thus it has come to pass 
that the confidence and the kindness of M. G. de Slane, 
Jules Mohl and Oh. Schefer have laid on my shoulders a 
burden the whole weight of which I did not realize when 
I charged myself with it. And certainly if the work has 
been brought to a successful end, the learned world is before 
all indebted to the exceptional liberality of M. Chretien 
Schefer . . . My edition is little more than a reproduction 
of his manuscript, and it would have been quite impossible 
for me to prepare it, if he had not, by leaving it entirely in 
my hands up to the present time, enabled me to refer to it 
over and over again in the long course of my labours.’^ 

What, it may be asked, were the uses made of the manu« 
script which had been in the Paris Bibliotheque since 1816? 
It appears that, in calling the attention of scholars to the 
existence of the Indica, it had accomplished its objects : for 
a choicer prize came into possession of M. Schefer in the 
shape of a manuscript professing to be, and practically ac- 
cepted as a copy ^'from a copy in the handwriting of the 
author.’’ This it is to which allusion is made in the above 
extract ; a transcript also of certain portions having been 
found among Woepcke s ‘^materials.” On the other hand, 
the Paris MS. (as well as one other in the Library of the 
Mehemet Kopriilii Medrese in Stambul ”) is shown to have 
been copied from that of M. Schefer, agreeing with it in 
every the most minute detail, but in many cases corrupted 
by the mistakes of the copyists who did not understand what 
they wrote.” Dr. Sachau adds that he had written to various 
parts of India inquiring for other manuscripts, but had in- 
variably received the answer, that the book was not known 
to exist there. He gives expression to the hope that it will 
one day ^^turn up in the libraries of Kdbiil, Kandahar or 
Herat ; ” but these institutions, if they merit the name 
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accorded them, are insufficiently known to the outside world 
to warrant an opinion on the nature of their literature, save 
that it most probably includes a Kuran and such poets as 
Hafiz, Jalalu^d-din and S^adi. 

Apart from analysis of the manuscript itself, the Preface 
to the Indiea treats of the date and place of composition ; the 
author’s knowledge of Sanskrit; his acquaintance with Indian 
(and cognate) subjects; his mode of transliterating native 
words ; and of the general style and character of the book now 
reproduced in print. The outcome of this interesting retro- 
spect may be summarised as follows : 

Albiriini must have composed his Inclxm immediately after 
the death of Sultan Mahmud, and during the brief, disturbed 
reign of his son Muhammad — or between the 30th April and 
30th September, 1030; a supposition which does not pre- 
clude the use of parts and passages already written, and the 
assistance of a skilful amanuensis. He was then 58 years of 
age, and had lived for thirteen consecutive years under the 
immediate protection of the son of Sabaktagin, a witness of 
his remarkable career. His autograph copy appears to have 
been completed in Ghazni, where possibly the whole task was 
accomplished step by step. 

His linguistic powers are carefully tested by his Editor, 
who comes to the conclusion that he spent much time in the 
study of the Indian language, knew the phonetic system 
both of the classical and vernacular dialects, and was in 
some degree acquainted with the general features of the 
structure of Sanskrit ; that he was, in short, able to trans- 
late lists of proper names of the Puranas into Arabic by 
himself alone, though not without blunders. As a rule, 
however, he seems to have read Indian books with the aid 
of Pandits and to have written his translation simply from 
their dictation.” But the inference is that, while unable to 
read or translate, unaided, the ordinary Sanskrit text, he 
became competent, by dint of intelligent and persevering 
research, to check the sometimes erroneous interpretations of 
his Hindu teachers, and to detect proofs of negligence on the 
part of copyists. Well may Dr. Saohau comment upon the 
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facts adduced as exceptional. '^Muhammadans, for instance 
born Turks/' be justly remarks, "will learn, besides their 
mother-tongue, also Arabic and Persian, but that a Muslim 
should take up the study of a foreign language outside the 
range of Islam, simply for scientific purposes, seems next 
to incredible. I do not know of any Arab who learned 
literary Greek for the purpose of studying Greek literature, 
and it is perfectly certain that Averroes and Avicenna were 
totally ignorant of the language of Aristotle and Galenus. 
Although they made the most extensive use of Greek learn- 
ing, they never thought of drawing from the fountain-head, 
but contented themselves with mediocre Arabic translations 
of Syriac translations of the Greek originals. In this respect 
Alberuni is phenomenal in the history of Eastern civilisation. 
In a spirit akin to that of modern times he tries to pull down 
the barrier- wall which in the shape of the difference of 
language has been erected between different nations, he 
endeavours to learn Sanskrit, and the difficulty of his enter- 
prise will be appreciated by all those who undertake the 
same task in our time." It is related that the learned 
AbuT Fadhl, minister of Akbar — who lived more than five 
centuries later than our author — was called "a Hindu" by 
his opponents; but this appellation was rather due to his 
Sufiism and free-thinking than to the many pages of the 
Aiyin-i-Akbari devoted by him to Hindustan and its in- 
habitants, or to any knowledge he may have possessed of a 
Non-Muhammadan tongue. 

Albiruni not only sought to render Sanskrit lore intel- 
ligible to Arabs, but also to promote Arabic learning among 
Hindus. The Samkhya by Kapila ; the book of Patanjali ; 
Paulisasiddhtota; Brahmasiddhanta ; Laghujatakam;— these 
and many other works he translated, wholly or in part, into 
Arabic for his own countrymen and co-religionists ; and at 
the same time he wrote treatises in Arabic and translations 
in the vernacular, for the instruction of natives of India. 
His KitdhaltafMm he edited both in Persian and Arabic : 
he had, besides, "an admirable knowledge of the Jewish 
Kalendar ; " and he is mentioned as " the first of all the 
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scholars we know wlio lias compiled a scientific system of 
the Jewish Chronology/’ 

His method of transliteration, in respect of (the so-ex- 
pressed) “Sanskrit and vernacular” forms of Indian words, 
is reviewed in detail, and numerous illustrations are sup- 
plied; but it is remarked that he calls the language of India 
“ Hindi,” and nowhere uses the terms Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
We may fairly infer that his main object was that of the 
more practical colloquial Orientalists of the present hour, 
ie, to set forth the foreign tongue under his consideration, 
as heard from the lips of native Pandits, in as nearly as 
possible equivalent Arabic letters. Discrepancy in spelling 
and confusion of classical and vernacular terms are ac- 
counted for by discrepancy in pronunciation and in the mode 
of imparting information, caused by employment of teachers 
of different nationalities and capabilities : nor is it to be 
doubted that in many cases the learned learner found indepen- 
dent reference to books his safest guide. Much the same thing 
is daily exemplified among ourselves. Each transliterates 
according to his own tastes or fancies: the more skilled on 
a principle they are quite prepared to defend : the more 
ignorant from dislike to unintelligible reform. Thus it is 
that Singapur is written Singaj^ore or poor ; Mathura, 
Mutti'a ; Lakhnau, Lucknow ; Kanhpur, Cawnpore ; Fazl, 
Puzzle — and so forth. Grovernment lays down a rule; but 
does not enforce it with universal strictness. As to the 
Iwnd fide vernacular words of the Indica, the Editor does 
not know any Indian dialect which completely agrees with 
them. “ They probably belong,” he writes, “ to a dialect 
current about 1000 a.d. in the Kabul valley and the con- 
terminous parts of India, a dialect of which we have, as 
I am aware, neither epigraphic nor literary remains.” He 
believes the vernacular of Albiruni to be more nearly related 
to the Sindhi than to any other of the Heo-Aryan languages 
of Hindustan. 

A few words remain to be said on the style and 
character of the publication reviewed. Those who would 
learn Dr. Sachau’s opinion on his author’s general mode of 
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writing, as well as the numher and nature of his works, and ? 

details of his personal history, should read the introduction ^ 

[Vorwort) to his edition of the Chronologic Orientalischer I 

Yolker, Zweife Sdlfte (Leipzig, 1878), referred to in the I 

briefer preface to the English version. This last, be it said, ^ 

eripcmcmt^ is a monument of the Berlin Professor’s industry ^ 

and ability. Like his hero, he himself writes his two i 

languages with equal ease and freedom of expression: the 
Arabic and Persian of Albiruni are the German and English 
of Sachau, Enf ortunately^ it is only the very few for iS 

whom the volume bears special interest, who have studied 
and appreciated the “ Chronology of Ancient Nations ” in ^ 

its English dress. Yet if it does not belong to the popular S 

literature of the day, it has a value to scholars and theo- | 

logical or historical writers and students which is quite apart j 

from the ordinary book of reference. I 

As to the Arabic used by Albiruni in his Indica, Dr. | 

Sachau writes: ^^All his sentences are very precise and most 
of them veiy short, the connection of the sentences with 
each other is very strict and bears a close relation to the 
method of geometry, as each sentence is so constructed as to 
fit closely on to the preceding one. The nature of his style 
seems to betray the mathematician by profession .... His 
language is so condcmsed and at the same time so artistically 
constructed that you could scarcely anywhere take away 
a single word without destroying the whole sentence.’’ He 
goes on to explain the nature of the difficulties arising to the 
ready comprehension of the text, so that the student will 
be prepared to meet and overcome them. Among these may 
he noted the close dependence of one sentence on another ; 
the frequent use of personal pronouns, intelligible only 
where strict attention has been given to antecedents; various 
grammatical liberties ; peculiarity in the construction of 
numbers ; and certain deviations from classical nicety which 
are characterised as ‘^classical language en negligS used by 
most mediaeval authors who did not pique themselves upon 
being very precise in matters of grammar.” For these last 
the Editor admits the responsibility of A1 Biruni himself as 
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well as of tte mamisoript he has chosen, for guidance. The 
following two paragraphs must be quoted in extemo : 

A1 Birunl used the' Arabic language to depict Indian 
civilisation, he put it to such a test as no Arabian author has ever 
done before or after. He had, like Colebrooke, Wilson and Lassen, 
to grapple with the difficulty of rendering all the subtleties of 
Hindu thought by corresponding terms of another language, and 
I venture to say that he has done so with complete success. Every 
one who takes the trouble of following his train of thought, will 
find that throughout the whole book there reigns a classical per- 
spicuity -which proves that he handled not only the subject, but 
also the language with a perfect mastery. In order to express 
new notions foreign to the Arabian mind, he either borrows Indian 
words using them in their original or in an Arabized form, or 
secondly he translates them into Arabic, or in the third place, if 
he cannot find an appropriate Arabic translation, he uses Arabic 
words, but in new significations which he assigns to them. In this 
task he was greatly assisted by the enormous wealth of forms of 
Arabic inflexion and their capability of expressing the very finest 
and most intricate nuances of thought, by the inexhaustible treasures 
of the Arabic dictionary and the wonderful elasticity of Arabic 
syntax. A1 Biruni directed the language into a new channel, 
where it might have undergone a new and peculiar development of 
its own, but this development has not taken place. The impulses 
given by A1 Biruni, who rises like a solitary rock in the ocean of 
Arabic literature, have not been taken up by subsequent genera- 
tions, and the result was that his work soon became unintelligible 
to Muslim readers and was utterly neglected. He was too far in 
advance of his countrymen, and they have never tried to follow in 
his wake. 

The perusal of the Indica requires a certain familiarity with 
Arabic terminology as it occurs in books on theology, philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, and astrology. On considering the ques- 
tion whether a glossary of rare and unknown words was to be 
added to this edition, I came to the conclusion that it would be 
preferable to explain all the words which need an explanation, in 
the notes to my translation, as they are not sufficiently numerous 
to justify a special glossary being made of them.’^ 

The character of the book is in every respect satis- 
factory, and its instructive tendency may be said to have 
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a direct bearing upon the not insignificant question which 
has lately occupied the attention of thinking men — that is, 
the moral influence on barbaric and idolatrous people of 
the religion of Islam. It is practically the -vindication of 
Muhammadanism, in the person of the author, from the 
charge of illiberality and hostility to intellectual progress : 
it is a proof that the Muslim can rise above the prejudices of 
training and tradition to make mankind at large the subject 
of impartial study ; it is a demonstration of what benefits 
might have been conferred on India by Islam so far back as 
the eleventh century, had the conqueror of that vast territory 
been guided by the counsels of one who lived under his 
shadow — “not engaged,’’ as the Editor observes, “in fighting 
the Hindus, but in trying to learn from them, to study 
Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature, and to translate Sanskrit 
books into Arabic.” That it happened otherwise, and that 
Alhiruni was but one of a million of his age and creed who 
could attain such exceptional eminence, and of many millions 
who ever did attain it — are facts which if they do not greatly 
strengthen the position of Muhammadanism as a civilising 
Power apart from the example of one individual, yet serve to 
establish, in the instance of that individual, the proposition 
that a high-minded and intellectual Muhammadan was not 
a mere fallacy of expression.^ But were this an occasion of 
seeking other exceptions, it might be shown that Albiruni’s 
age was not the only period in which they were to be found : 
nay more, that he did not himself supply quite the sole 
illustration to this effect in his own particular age. 

Within two or three months from the issue of the present 
number of the Eoyal Asiatic Society’s Journal, the English 
translation of Dr. Sachau’s Arabic text of Albiruni may be 
expected to appear. The work will then be subject to the 

^ A distinguislied Italian critic holds that such sentiments as those expressed 
in Albiruni’s Indica,” coining from a Musalman of Khiva in the eleventh century 
of our era, may, as a matter of wonder, he compared to the discovery of lions* 
and elephants’ bones in the Northern regions of the earth. “A vedere spuntar 
CQsi fatti pensieri, verso i principii delF XI. seoolo delF era vol^are, nella mente 
di un Musalmano di quello che oggido chiamano il khanato di Khiva, si sente 
maraviglia non minore che alio scoprir ossa di leom e d’elefanti nelle regioni 
settenfcrionali della Terra.** [M. Amari.] 
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criticism of a larger number of readers than at present ; for, 
unfortunately, tbe serious ’’ study of this grand Oriental 
tongue does not command the attention which its importance 
Justifies. In the meanwhile, a word may be said on its 
particular contents, the table of which will be found in 
English as well as Arabic in the volume now before us. 

Besides the Introduction the work is divided into eighty 
chapters varying in length, but averaging nearly four pages 
each. About half the number treat of Eeligion and Belief, 
Customs, Literature, and Laws ; and half of Astronomy, 
G-eography, and General Science. An example has already 
been given of the Editor’s analysis of Albiruni’s style: but 
this will scarcely be needed by those who have become 
familiar with the Chronology of Ancient Nations’’ — a book 
which, whatever merit may be accorded to it in the original, 
is in the translation a marvellous record of industry and 
scholarship. Something of presumption might perhaps be 
attributed to a reviewer of the original text, were he to 
anticipate its Editor’s promised translation and put forward 
a specimen by quotation in an English dress; but the charge 
could hardly be held to apply to the three or four opening 
lines of a chapter selected at random, which will suffice to 
show the train of the author’s ideas and spirit in which he 
writes, and further, the toue in which a Muslim who lived some 
nine hundred years ago could adopt in reference to Christianity : 

JlssT J ^ 

^ ^ ^ 
\ aj \ ^ l«*«fAJl ^ 

«AA^t L. i\^ AmoLjuuII 

which may he thus interpreted : — Chapter 71, On Punish- 
meats and Expiations. 
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Their state (i.e, doctrinal position of the Indians) resembles 
that of Christianity ; for it is based upon (the principle 
^«of) doing good and abstaining from evil ; as (for instance) 
absolutely refraining from the infliction of death, throwing 
“ one’s tunic to the snatcher of one’s cloak, ^ turning the one 
cheek to the smiter of the other, and praying for and bless- 
ing one’s enemies. Such, by my life, is a noble rule of 
conduct ! But worldly people are not all philosophers, and, 
“indeed, the greater part are ignorant and transgressors. 
“ The sword and scourge can alone restrain them, and since 
“the conversion of the Conqueror^ Constantine, these (two 
“ agencies) are in constant operation ; for without them the 
“ regulation of society (administration of justice) cannot be 
“accomplished. Thus it is with India . . 

It need hardly be pointed out that Albiruiu, in writing 
this, must have had in mind the verses in St. Matthew v., 
wherein are the words, “ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also,” — and “ If any man 
will . . . take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” 
How little the existence of an Oriental author of this stamp has 
been taken into account by Western teachers until compara- 
tively recent years, may be readily understood by reference to 
pamphlets and periodicals embodying the conceptions of the 
day, which have appeared at any time since the institution of 
printing up to the dawn of the nineteenth century. But an age 
has been reached, one of the main characteristics of which is 
a search after truth; and it is not impossible theCt among 

^ One meaning of many to be found in dictionaries. I had originally -written 
scarf/’ The word used is tdiiasdn, evidently borrow^ed from the Pei’sian 

or (jUSb tuhhdn or tanidn kind of coif wrapped ronnd the head, with 
a lappet or sash hanging down” (Johnson). Mr. H, 0. Kay, who has kindly 
revised the whole translation of the above extract, calls attention to the fact that 
Be Sacy renders it by the same interpretation given by Baron de Slane; 

and I find the following in Freytag: ‘‘ 

{pluHmi ex Fersieo et (jhUh, alii ex ^ ortum esse dicwit vocem). Amicu- 
ium, fere ex pilis caprinis vel cameliuis contextnm, quod humero injectum dependet 
de dorso, vel etiam eapiti impositum deorsum promittitur : quale pbilosophi et 
religiosi, imprimis apud Persas, usurpare velut pro iusigni solent. Inde Arabes 
convicii causa dicunt tijUA b Le. Persa et Barbara I ” 

2 I have translated muzaffar literally: it may simply imply an Arabic 
equivalent for the common designation of ** the Great.” 
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its salient features will be a re-action in favour of llu- 
bammadanism generally. In such case the danger, at the 
outset, would seem to lie in the investment of the new cause 
with a robe of honour to which it has no just claim. When 
worthy Muslim thinkers do appear, we should be thankful 
that there arise Sachaus in after centuries to recall their 
appearances, lest indeed — to use the magnificent images 
of the Apocrypha — they pass away ^4ike a shadow, and 
as a post that hasted by ; or as a ship whereof the path- 
way of the keel in the waves cannot be found; or “as 
when an arrow is shot at a mark, it parteth the air which 
immediately cometh together again, so that a man cannot 
know where it went through.” ^ £ut it must be remembered 
that Albirunis are few and far between. 


i Wisdom, chap. y. 9. 10. 12. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


1. The BiBLioesAPHr oe Aebica. 

December btk^ 1887. 

Sm, — In the last issue of the Journal, I announced the forth- 
coming publication, by the Eoman Catholic Missionaries of Sene- 
gambia, of a Dictionary of the Susu language. I was then unaware 
of the fact that this book had already been published two years 
ago, and I have only just found it out from a German Catalogue of 
second-hand books. The Dictionmire frangais-soso et soso-frangak^ 
to which are prefixed a grammatical sketch and a collection of 
common phrases, will prove a very valuable Handbook of this 
language, which is spoken along the coast between the Eio-J^Tuiiez 
and Sierra-Leone, The author is the Eev. P. Baimbatjlt, and the 
work, though printed in Paris, has been issued by the Mismn du 
Rio^PongOf Vicar iat apostoUgue de Sierra-Leone^ 1885. 

What the said Missionaries were going to publish was really 
a practical Grammar of the Bambara language, which has now 
been issued {Elements de la Grmnmaire Bamhara^ etc. 1 voL 16mo. 
vii. and 218 pp., Saint- Joseph de UgasoUl, 1887), It contains 
numerous exercises with lists of words, and it is followed by some 
texts with a Bambara-Prench Dictionary: this is the most complete 
and elaborate work ever published on that interesting language. 

I must also quote here a little work, issued by the same Mission- 
aries in 1880, which is not noticed in Oiist’s Modem Languages of 
Africa, and which would prove very useful to Englishmen, because 
it contains an English translation of all words and sentences ; its 
title is (in French and in English) as follows : Guide of the Con- 
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mrsafion in four languages^ En-glish-'W’olo'p-Ee.ekch-Satiab,, 1 vol. 
32ino. 329 pp., S amt- Joseph de Ngasolil, 1880. 

CaPT. T. G. DE GuiEAXJPOlJr. 

The Secretm'y of the Moyal Asiatic Society, 


2. l^^OTEs OK Aeeicak Philology. 

Decemler 20j{7i, 1887. 

SiE, — Amongst tlie !N“otes contributed by the Hon. Sec. to the 
last issue of the Journal, I read as follows : 

Vocahilaries of the Sadendoa and Beyii Amir, — .... The 
Hadendoa is a Dialect of the Pishari language, of the Haniitic 
group (see page 126 of Gust’s Modern Languages of Africa, 1883). 
The Bani Amir are wrongly entered as a Dialect of the same 
language, but the Yocabulary shows that the language is Semitic, 
and akin to the Tigr€ of Abyssinia.” 

So, if I understand rightly, we are told by Dr. Gust himself that 
he has been wrong in entering the Beni Amir as a Dialect of the 
Bishari language : we shall see hereafter that this statement should 
really be understood in a way quite different from that suggested 
by the phrase quoted above. 

I must observe, in the first place, that Bani Amir, or, more 
correctly, Beni Amer, is a plural ethnic tribal name (Hebrew 
Amrm), meaning Sons of Amer,” and I fail to understand how 
the “ Sons of Amer ” could be styled a Dialect. "We could not say 
that the Dutchmen are a Dialect. "With regard to these Beni 
Amer, as the Yocabulary alluded to has not yet been published, I 
must postpone my opinion on the question whether the language is 
Hamitic or Semitic. But both suppositions are possible : for some 
of the Beni Amer, who^are of Tigrean descent, have preserved 
their original Semitic dialect, while the rest of them now speak a 
Hamitic dialect (see W. Munzinger’s Ostafrikanische Btudien and 
Yocabulaire de la langue Tigr6). Therefore, if Dr. Gust confesses 
himself wrong in entering the Beni Amer as a dialect of the 
Bishari language, he would have rightly corrected himself by 
entering their name as that of a tribe speaking partly a dialect of 
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the Tigre language (Semitic) and partly a dialect of the Eedawre 
language (Hamitic). In other words, his entry is right, though 
incomplete, as to the name of the tribe, but it is q^uite wrong as to 
the names of dialects and languages. 

I come now to the so-called Hadendoa dialect of the so-called 
Pishad language. 

The language, which these people who speak it call td^ Bedmvye^ 
i.e. the Eedawye (see Munzinger, Eeinisch and Almqvist), and to 
which WG have, therefore, no ground at all for applying any other 
name, is spoken, according to the best authorities, by the Haden- 
(lous, the Bisliaris, the Halengas, the Amarars, the Ababdehs and a 
fraction of the Eeni Amer. To call this language by the name of any of 
these tribes, is exactly as if we were to cull the Pronch language the 
Amer gnat ^ and we should only aggravate such a mistake by speak- 
ing further of the Britton or Picard dialects of the Aiivergnat 
language. We can only speak of the dialect of the Bedawye 
language, as spoken by the Hadendoas or the Bisharis. 

Both Hadendoa and Bishari are hut the names of tribes speaking, 
together with the others mentioned above, one and the same lan- 
guage, and none of these appellatives can be applied to the common 
language, the right name of which we know perfectly well, as 
aheady stated. That all these tiibes speak a common language 
with some dialectal differences (which, after all, are mostly mere 
differences of pronunciation), this fact is beyond any doubt. But 
that is the only difference we can trace. We cannot speak of 
dialects in the true sense of the word among uncultured tribes. 
Yery often the language becomes modified from place to place. It 
is very difficult, not to say quite impossible, to state where a so- 
called dialect begins and where it ends, and we can only say where 
a language, in one or other of its dialectal forms, begins and where 
it ends. Therefore, when an author tries to separate such dialects 
one from the other, he runs the risk of becoming quite unintel- 
ligible and of heaping mistakes on mistakes. A few more quota- 
tions will more fully illustrate what I mean to say. 

In his above mentioned work (p. 159-160), after having stated, 
though without any ground, that there are five — I could as well say 
fifteen or seventy — dialects of the Eulah language, Dr. Cast goes on 
quoting ; Faidherhe admits that his Grammar is of the dialect of 
the Toucouleur, or Euta Toro, . , . . It presents several differ- 
ences from pure Eulah, ...” and farther; ^^Baikie observes 
that the language was spoken in its purest form in Euta Toro . . . 

■VTT — SEE.IES.1 10 > 
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It seems to me that all this is so illogical and self- contradictory, 
that though it reads like statements of facts, it really conveys no 
meaning at all. 

How can one speak of the purest form of a language which has 
no literary standard, the only available one : I mean no true 
indigenous literary standard, as I cannot consider the translations 
of the Eible made by some missionaries otherwise than as an 
artiftcial literary standard. Eut, if this language is spoken in its 
purest form in Euta-Toro, how can this purest form present 
several differences from pure Eulah ? And in what part of Enta- 
Toro is this purest form to he found out ? During more than 
three years I spoke myself exclusively the Eul language at 
many different places of Senegalian-Euta (Eiita-Toro, Central- 
Eiita and Euta-Damga), and everywhere I found some dialectal 
changes : but I have no term of comparison to say whether the 
purest form was spoken at Gonrik (Euta-Damga) or at Podor 
(Euta-Toro) ; I can only say that the dialectal forms spoken by the 
Bosseyabes and other tribes of Central Euta are perhaps less mixed 
with foreign words than the others. In fact, there are two great 
dialectal forms of the Pul language, which are spoken in two 
separate countries, Senegalian-Euta and Euta-Dyallo : elsewhere, 
the Eulbe being more or less scattered amongst foreign populations, 
their language has become mixed and altered in various ways, and 
it is quite impossible to speak of any dialectal classification. 

lieturning eastwards overland, I come to what Dr. Cast calls 

Hile sub-group,’^ and here I find in his Bibliography ; 


iVb. Languages. Dialects, 

4. Bari. 1. Bari. 

2. Moru. 

13. Hyanghara. ,, 


which I would restore as follows : 


4. Bari. ,, 

13, Hyangbara, 1. Hyangbara. 

2. Moru. 


Eor the so-called Mom dialect of the Bari language, as illustrated 
by CoL E. Long, is not at all a dialect of the Bari language, with 
which it has not even two words in common. On the other hand, 
the Mora dialect looks so very much the same as the Hyangbara 
language, as illustrated by Morlang, that it may he asserted with 
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all certainty that botli ITyangbara and Morn are but dialectal forms 
of one and the same language. 

I -would not myself yenture to give any new complete classifica- 
tion of African dialects and languages, as I consider it to be 
impossible for the present, and, in making the few preceding 
remarks, I had only in view to point out the difficulty of the subject 
in the present state of our knowledge. 

Capt. T. Gr. DE Guininnoisr. 

The Secretary of the 'Royal Asiatic Society, 

Mte to the alove hj the Hon, Secretary , — All contributions to our 
knowledge of these imperfectly studied African languages, made by 
specialists, who, like our correspondent, have actual personal 
acquaintance with the subject, are of extreme value, and we thank 
Capt. de Guiraudon for his interesting communications, and we 
hope to hear from him again. 

3. The Migkatioh op Buddhist Stoeies. 

Moxsieue, — Dans son important article sur la Simhasanadvatrimsika 
(Ind. Stud. XV.), Mr. Weber ne croyait pouvoir rattachcr de pres les 
fragments d’une recension Mongole, connue sous le nom ^^Histoire 
d’Ardshi-Bordshi Khan,” aux textes des recensions Samskrtes. 
Hne traduction Persane, faite pour la premiere fois du temps 
d’Akbar sur un texte Indien et remaniee plusieurs fois apres, nous 
■fournit des donnees precieuses pour le rapprochement des textes en 
question. II existe de cette version Persane une traduction fran- 
9 aise du baron Lescaliier (Le trone enchante, I^ew York, 1817, 2 
vols. 8vo.), aussi infidele, que rare (ni Benfey, ni Weber n’ont vus 
cette traduction). L’ Introduction nous donne et Thistoire du pere 
de Yikramaditya-Gandharva-sena, transforme en ane par une male- 
diction d’Indra, et Phistoire du cadavre jfiottant. Le recit de la 
7me statue presente certaines analogies avec Phistoire du chasseur 
et des perroquets, pour laquelle nous trouvons une parallele trfe 
rapprochee dans la litteraturo orale Indienne. Le recit de la lOme 
statue nous donne une version de Phistoire de ^ aran Da Kini. 

Cette petite notice a pour but de signaler Petroite affinite entre 
la recension Buddhiste Mongole et une des recensions Indiennes. 
Je compte, sous pen, donner une analyse d6taillee de la version 
Persane d’ apres plusieurs MSS. de Londres et de Paris. 

Seeoe d^Oedexeueo. 
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4. Kalidasa m Ceylof, 522. 

Sir, — W hether a bee was ever enclosed in the petals of the 
lotus, into which it had entered in pursuit of honey, is very 
doubtful. But Mr. Grierson has quoted in the Inclum Antiquary 
(xvi. 284) a very pretty couplet, in which the first line states 
that a bee was so caught, and the second that his wife, the female 
bee, ‘ adored the lord of day ’ to save him. For, as is well know, 
the lotus at dawn opens its petals. 

It would be very interesting to know to whom this poetical idea 
first occurred, and whether the verse has any history on the 
continent of India. For in the island of Ceylon a similar one is 
connected with a very interesting story. 

It is this. In 522 a.d. there was reigning in Ceylon an 
accomxolished prince and poet, named Kumara Basa, the author of 
a Sanskrit poem still extant in its Sanna, called the JanakT- 
harana. He invited Kalidasa to his court. Both king and guest 
were enamoured of a certain lady, and one day on the wall of her 
chamber the king wrote the following riddle, with a promise of 
great reward to him who should solve it ; — 

Wana tambara mala no tala ronata want 
Mala dedera pana galawa giya sewani. 

That is : ‘ The forest bee got to the honey without hurting the 
flower, but (being caught in the fiower ' as it closed) he got away 
with his life to the cool shades of the jungle only when (in the 
morning) the lily unfolded its petals.* 

The poet coming soon after, being on a like love*s errand bent, 
felt at once the allusion, and inscribed underneath the solution, 
which ran : — 

Siyat ambara siya tambara siya _seweni 
Siya sa pura nidi no laba un seweni. 

That is : ^ The relation of the vsun (the king, of the solar race) 
seeking the society of the lotus-eyed (beauty) enjoyed indeed her 
company, but sleepless was caught in her toils.’ 

When the king saw that his riddle had been solved, he enquired 
for the anonymous author of the solution. But the covetous 
beauty concealed his name, and on his next visit had him murdered 
by her attendants, aud claimed both solution and reward as her 
own. Something, however, aroused the king’s suspicion. He had 
her premises, searched, and the murdered body was discovered 
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beneath the floor. The ting ordered a pyre to he made as for the 
cremation of a king, and on the appointed day attended with a 
Us court, and scarcely had the flames reached the body, 

5n! overwhelmed with grief at the loss of his friend, to which 
he felt he had himself contributed, rushed into the burning mass, 
and was himself also first suffocated and then consumed. _ ^ 

As the story is only found in two very rare books (Alwis s 
Sidit San-arawa, p. cli, and Knighton’s History of Ceylon, p. 106), 
I ht^g^ven ail abstract of the whole of it. Keite of these 
authors gives the name or date of the book in which they found the 
le<vend But it is refen-ed to in the Pcerakum Ba Sint (Parakrama 
Bahu Caritra), a work of the fourteenth century, as ^ 

well known; and this at least is certain, that when it was tot told, 
the common belief among Ceylon scholars was that Kalidasa 
belonged to the beginning of the sixth century of our era. 

nn w ■Rttvs Davids. 
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(Septemlier, October, NTovember.) 


I. Reports oe Meetings op the Botal Asiatic Society, Session 

1887-88. 

First Meeting^ 2lst Novemlery 1887. — Sir Thomas Wade, K.C.B., 
President, in the Chair. 

There were elected as Resident Members : Macar David, Esq., 
Modan Gropal, Esq., Francis Hewitt, Esq., Sadder-nddin Khan, 
Rang Lai, Esq. ; and as Hon-Resident Members: the Very Rev. 
Dean Butcher, D.D., Syed Ali Bilgrami, E. G. W. Senathi Raja, 
Henry Cousins, Esq., Ernest A. Fioyer, Esq., Spencer Pratt, Esq., 
Philip R. Yalladares, Esq. 

The Secretary, in the absence of the author, read an abstract of 
a paper by Dr. Edkins on Foreign Elements in Early Japanese 
Mythology,” in which it was argued that there were distinct traces 
of fire-worship and other Persian ideas in ancient Chinese history, 
and that the Japanese in borrowing from China had also adopted 
Persian ideas. Quotations were given from the legend of Izanagi 
and Izanami, and other myths, and the conclusion drawn that the 
Persian elements in Japanese religion were: 1. That the dual 
principle is made the basis of the universe ; 2. That many powerful 
spirits were formed before the physical universe ; 3. That things 
were created in the same order 4. That the Japanese goddess Ama- 
terasu is a form of the Persian Mith-ras ; 5. That the great angels 
ruling the wind, fire, earth, water, wood, etc., resemble the Persian; 
6. The purification ceremonies ; 7. The dedication of white horses 
in their sun-temples, 

•, Mr. Satow said : I do not think any one who has carefully 
studied the early literature of Shintoism will deny that it contains 
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foreign elements, especially since the publication of Mr. Cbamber- 
lain^s translation of the Kojiki in the tenth yoL of the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan. He has pointed out the influence 
•which Chinese ideas had in the composition of that book, and the 
Hihon Bhoki, to which Dr. Edkins refers more than once, contains 
a much larger portion borrowed evidently from China. Since it is 
undoubted that the Japanese had no written language before the 
introduction of Chinese learning, it seems very natural that in 
committing to writing their legends, which to them were a part 
of history, they should, either wilfully or unconsciously, have 
copied their masters. Hative Bhintoists of the last two centuries 
have looked on the Mhon Shoki as corrupt, and they base their 
accounts of the primitive religion mainly upon the Kojihi and the 
rituals contained in the UngisJdhi. The last are almost entirely 
pure Japanese in style, and are probably among the oldest com- 
positions in the language. They were used in religious services, 
hut there seems to me to he no evidence that the myths of the 
Kojiki were ever chanted by priests as Dr. Edkins conjectures. 
In saying that the rituals are among the oldest specimens of the 
language, I must, however, add that the poems embedded in the 
text of the Ah;V/?:vand some of those contained in the collection 
entitled Manyo Shu, are of equally great antiquity. Later on 
Shinto was greatly influenced by Buddhism and probably Tauisra, 
but "this is beside the present question. MTiat Dr. Edkins has 
tried to do is to get at the earliest form of Shinto, and trace in it 
Persian elements. It is unfortunate, therefore, that he should 
have relied so much on the Hihon Shoki, which, as said before, is 
not so much Japanese as Chinese in tone. 

One personal explanation I think myself entitled to make. Dr. 
Edkins asserts that I say the mirror is not found in Shinto temples 
unless they have been under the influence of Buddhism. He has 
slightly misunderstood me. \Yhat I did say was that the mirror 
hanging in front of Shinto temples was Buddhist, and it is evident, 
from my account of the emblem of the sun-goddess, that I never 
meant to assert that the mirror was Buddhist. As far as one can 
see, with the old Japanese the sword was the commonest emblem 
of the male sex, as the mirror was that of the female. 

The identification of seven elements in the Persian religion and 
in that of the early Japanese is certainly ingenious ; but I think it 
is erroneous to state that white horses are dedicated to the sun- 
goddess. They are or were to be found at the temples of many 
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other deities, e.g. at the temple of Hachiman at Kamakura. I 
think it ivould not be difficult to point out as many fortuitous 
resemblances between Shinto and Judaism. 

I have elsewhere given reasons for thinking that the origin of 
Shinto was ancestor-worship, and that the worship of fire, wind, 
and other powers of natui’e dates from after the introduction of 
Buddhism. I would not however be understood to mean that these 
portions of the Shinto practice are borrowed from Buddhism. 

Everything goes to show that the Japanese islands were peopled 
long • before the neighbouring state of Corea became civilisiGd ; 
whether they be a homogeneous people descended from a section of 
the race to which the Coreans belong, or whether they come from 
an amalgamation of settlers from Corea with a later immigration of 
klalays or Polynesians, is an open question. But whatever they 
knew they brought with them from their home on the Continent, 
and probably developed during a long period of isolation into the 
civilization they possessed at the time of the introduction of Chinese 
letters. ISTo date earlier than about 300 or 400 a. n. can be regarded 
as authentic, and to assume, as Dr. Edkins does, that the Japanese 
chronology is to be implicitly accepted when they make Jiinmu 
ascend the throne in 660 b.c. seems to me somewhat extraordinary, 
seeing that a mere perusal of the tables of Japanese history from 
Jimmu downwards for about 1000 years, shows that the whole is 
incredible. That a person afterwards canonized as the Divine 
Warrior (Jimmu) did lay the foundations of the Japanese monarchy 
one can hardly doubt, since everything must have a beginiiing. 
But if anything is to be assumed, on the basis of the early history 
of the Japanese, it is that Jimmu reigned about the 1st century a.d. 
I will not say that it is much more trustworthy than the history of 
Britain before the Homan Conquest, but even if you accept the 
orthodox succession of sovereigns, at any rate you cannot swallow 
the chronology. 

Mr. Dickins thought mth Mr. Satow that the early history of 
Japan was quite unworthy of trust. The mythology, as we have 
it, was so mixed up with Buddhism and Taouism, that it was 
extremely difficult to eliminate the autochthonous elements from 
the mass, for even these had almost always been preserved with a 
foreign colouring. It struck him that the method lately applied 
by Mr. Chamberlain to the investigation of place-names might 
with profit he applied to that of the myth-names of primitive 
Japan. As an instance, simply by way of illustration, the case of 
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Niklvo was cited, a Sinico- Japanese place-name, now written with 
two cliaracters, signifying the glory of the sun, but anciently with 
characters of somewhat similar sound signifying in Japanese 

two storms, from a myth that two storms yearly issued from a 
cave in Nantai. Futa ara might be a Japanese pronunciation of an 
Aino name, hence the last-mentioned myth, while the ceasing of 
the storms, when Kobo changed ni ho {futa ara) into nihhd^ sim’s 
glory, was involved in the latter name. In Dr. Edkins^s hypothesis 
Hr. Dickins could see no force whatever. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Eouverie-Pusey and Mr. 
Freeland, and was closed by the President. 


II. PEocEEnmes OS’ Asiatic oe Oeiental Societies. 

Asiatic Society op Bengal. 

June^ 1887. — Five copper and one forged silver coin for- 
warded by the Deputy Commissioner of Eawal Pindi were sub- 
mitted with a report by Mr. Eodgers. 

In was announced that Mr. Smithes Index to General Cun- 
ningham’s Archmological Eeport was nearly ready, and would be 
issued as voL xxiv. of the series. 

Papers by Dr. Fiihrer on three grants of Govinda Chandra Deva 
(twelfth century), and by C, J. Eodgers, Esq,, on the coinage of 
the kings of Ghazni, were read. They will be published in the 
Journal. 

Uh Juhj, 1887. — Dr. Eajendralala Mitra exhibited a copper 
plate received from Mr. Metcalfe, the Commissioner of Orissa. 

Mr. Eodgers wrote concerning coins he had pnrehased and archseo- 
logical discoveries he had made. Of the latter one was a group of 
rock-cut temples near Kangra, hitherto nnknown. 

Dr. Eajendralala Mitra and the Babu Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., 
read papers on Fkotihham^ on which a discussion followed. The 
Babu’s paper is the same as appeared in the Academy of December 
the 3rd, with remarks by Professor Max Muller and Professor Ehys 
Davids. 

Mr. Oliver read a paper on the Saf wi dynasty of Persia and their 
coins. 
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Mr. Smitli read a paper on sixteen gold coins of Chandra Gupta 
II. and Eiimara Grupta Mahendra found in Gorakhpur. 

Sr d August, 1887. — ^Alr. Bruce Foote, of the Geological Survey, 
read a paper on prehistoric remains in South India. 

Mr. Beveridge, C.S., read a paper on the era of Lakshmana 
Sena. 

Baku Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., read a paper on the sacred and 
ornamental characters of Tibet. 

Pandit Mahesachandra Nyayaratna read a paper on the authorship 
of the Mricchakatika, 

2. SociETE Asiatioue. 

24i^/^ 1887. — J. Darmesteter read a paper in which he 

argued that the legend as to the renunciation and ascension of 
Yudishthira in the 16th Book of the Mahabharata was a re- 
production of the Persian legend in the Shah Namah of the renun- 
ciation and ascension of Kai Khosru ; and that it was brought to 
India by the Magi at an uncertain date, probably in the second or 
third centuries of our era. 

III. Contexts oe Foeeigx Oriental Journals. 

1. Zeitscheiet dee Deutsghen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaet. 

Yol. xli. pt. 2. 1. Georg Ebers. On Gustav Seyffarth, the 

^Egyptologist. 

2. Carl Lang. Mu'tadid as Prince and Eegent (continuation). 

3. F. Spiegel. On the Origin and Date of the A vesta (2nd 
article). 

4. J. H. Mordtmann. The Topography of Northern Syria, from 
Greek inscriptions. 

5. H. Hubschraann. On the Formation of Nouns in Ossetian. 

6. 7. Felix Liebrecht. On a Madagascar sentiment, and on the 
Jus prim 83 noctes. 

Ee views of Schwarzcose^s ^ Waffen der Alten Araber^ and Payne 
Smith’s ^ Thesaurus Syriacus ’ (Fasc. vii.). 

Vol. xli. pt. 3. 1. Karl Yollers. On Arabic as now spoken in 

BEgypt. 

* 2. M. Klamroth. On the Extracts from Greek Writers found in 
al-Ja’<][uhi (continuation). 
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3. Heinrich y. Wlislocki. Four Folk-lore Tales from Transyl- 
yania deriyed from the Buddhist Siddhi Kur. 

4. K. Himly. Hotes on Chess and allied Grames, (Chiefly from 
the Chinese.) 

5. Th. Aufrecht. Hotes on Sanskrit Poets (Hevaka, Hamaka, 
Eajanighantu, Kamagitagoyinda, etc. 

6. F. Bolleman. Contributions to the Criticism of the Yeda. 

7. H. Oldenherg. On the Arrangement of the Eig Yeda (the 
adhyayas). 

8. 0. Bohtlingk; On iti and ca in the sense of adi, 

Eeview of Ascherson and Schweinfurth’s Illustration de la fiore 
d’Egypted 

2. JoUIlN'AL Asiatiotje. 




Huitimhe Serie, tome x. ISfo. 1. 

1. Proceedings, etc. 

2. J. Barmesteter. On Points of Contact between the Maha- 
bharata and the Shah Xamah (see aboye, p. 154). 

3. Yictor Loret. On the Kyphi, a sacred perfume used in ancient 
Egypt. 

4. Clement Huart. Hote on three books of the Babi sect. 

5. de Eochemonteix. On the Situation of Busin and Phanizoit. 

6. Kouvelles et Melanges. 

3. YiEMA ORIENTAL lotTESTAL. 

(The first Ho. has also a German title, Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die 
Eunde des Morgenlandes, herausgegeben und redigirt von G. 
Biihler, J. Harabacek, D. H. Muller, F. Miiller, L. Eeinisch, leitern 
des Orientalischen Instituts der Universitat.) 

I. pp. 1-82. G. Biihler. Gleanings from Yadavaprakasa^s 
Yai jay anti. 

J. Eielhorn. The Maury a Passage in the Mahahhashya. 

G. Biihler. A Disputed Meaning of the particles iti and cM, 

D. H. Miiller. Arabisch-aramaische Glossen. 

J. Karabacek, F. Miiller. Beitrage zwc Erklarung der altper- 
sischen Keilinschriften. 

Eeviews. (3 books reviewed.) 

Miscellaneons Hotes. (3 by J. Hannsz, 1 by F. Muller.) 

II. 88-164. D.H. Miiller; Geographisches und epigraphisches. 
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W, Cartellieri. Snbandhu and Bana. 

F. Miiller. Beitrage zur Erklarimg der altpersisclien Keilin- 
scbriften. 

E. Hultszcli. JN'otes on Indian Inscriptions (jSTo. 1). 

Eoviews (4 books). 

Miscellaneous ITotes (3). 

III. 165-250. Gr. Biihler. On tbe Authenticity of the Jaina 
Tradition. 

Dr. Johann Hanusz. Beitrage zur armenischen Bialectologie. 

P. Jensen. I??"och einmal der Kakkabmisri. 

B. H. Muller. Eine alte hebniische Grabinschrift aus Eiva (mit 
einer Lichtdrucktafel). 

B. H. Muller. Brei neue Inschriften von Yan. 

E. Miiller. Beitrage zur Erklarimg der altpersischen Ileil- 
inschriften. 

Br. Ign. Goldziher. Bas Princip des istishab in der Muhamme- 
danischen Gesetzwissenschaft. 

Beviews (2 books). 

Miscellaneous Hotes (4). 

lY. CoNTEIBUTIOISiS TO THE HoTES OE THE QuAETEK BY THE 

Hokoeaky Seceetaey. 

General FhUology. — Br. Frederick Muller of Yienna has pub- 
lished an appendix to his “Grundriss der Spraehwissenschaft/^ con- 
taining materials which have come to hand betwixt the years 1877 
and 1887 after his copy was made up for the Press. It comprises 
Grammatical Hotes on twelve African languages, ten American 
languages, and five on Languages in Asia and Oceania. 

India , — The Bev. Mr. "Wade has published at the S.P.C.E. a 
Grammar of the Kashmiri language, the result of his own studies 
during a long residence in the Yalley in daily contact with the 
people. He has also published Texts : nothing of the kind has 
previously existed. 

Africa , — Antonio Cecchi, an Italian traveller, has published at 
Borne, at the expense of the Italian Geographical Society, Gramma- 
tical Botes and Yocabularies of six languages spoken in the Begion 
South of Abyssinia, and collected by him in his Journey of ex- 
ploration from Zeila on the Indian Ocean to Kafia in the nearly 
unknown Begions of the Interior: their names are Galla, Kaffa, 
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Sliangalla, Janger, Adiya, Guragne, and Afar or DanakiL This 
book is a raluable addition to existing knowledge. 

'‘Eeyiew of African Philology. Pr. Biittner, the Pirector of 
the ncwly-estahiished German Missions in East Africa, and well 
known as a Scholar of South African Languages, has published the 
first part of his new Review,, which will appear quarterly in the 
German language at Berlin: it promises exceedingly well, and 
contains contributions on the Swahili, Suto and Ashanti languages 
of importance, and a notice of all books published on the subject 
within the period. 

Niger Languages. — Two Printing Presses are in full work in this 
Ptegion, one at Bonny on the Lower Riger, a second at Lokoja on 
the Ppper Riger : they advertise to dispose of every kind of secular 
work, advertisements, printed catalogues and visiting cards, hut 
their serious work is to turn off Educational works in the lan- 
guages of the Region. AYe have before us four little works in the 
Brass Pialect of the Idyo language ; and four in that of the Ibo, in 
excellent style, written and printed by Regroes. Both languages 
belong to the Regro Group. 

Bantu Family of African Languages. — The S.P.C.R. continues 
to put forth volumes of an Educational character for use of African 
Schools, and we have on our table two volumes in the Xosa or 
Kafir Language in South Africa, one volume in Swahili in 
East Equatorial Africa, and one in the Gan da language of Victoria 
Ryanza, printed in London ; but there is a press in full work at 
Babaga, the capital of King Mwanga, 

Oceania. — Melanesia. — The S.P.C.K. has published a careful 
translation of the Acts of the Apostles in the language of Florida 
Island in the Solomon Group, prepared on the spot. 


y. Exceepta. Oeiextalia. 

AuABro . — SowelVs Grammar., to which allusion was made in the 
October Rotes, is really fasciculus 2, part i. of the work entitled A 
Grammar of the Classical Arahie Language, translated and compiled 
from the most approved Native or Naturalued Authorities. The fact 
of its publication, at Allahabad in 1886, under sanction of the 
Government of the RorthAVest Provinces, calls forth from a writer 
in the Saturday Review (March 26) a comment on the liberality of 
the Indian Government in promoting the cause of Asiatic research, 
contrasted with the little aid so a&rded by grants from the Imperial 
Treasury. An appreciative notice of this volume, with illustrative 
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quotations, is given by the same competent critic, who explains 
that it ‘'‘is based upon the grammar of Az Zamakhshari, known by 
the name of Al Mufassal jtn Afahiv^ an excellent edition of which 
was published some years ago by Professor J. P. Brock, of Chris- 
tiauia.^’ He goes on to show that the said grammarian ‘^divided 
his work into four books, of which the tirst three deal respectively 
with the noun, the verb, and the particle, the fourth chiefly with 
rules of pronunciation. Each is subdivided into chapters, and each 
chapter into distinct paragraphs or sections, in all 759 in number. 
These sections, fusiil, doubtless suggested the title of the work, Al 
Mufussal fi-n Afaliw^ which may be interpreted either as the book 
divided into sections, or the detailed exposition of the rules of 
grammar.’’ We are told, moreover, that the arrangement here 
stated is strictly followed by Mr. Howell, whose vrork might 
almost, though not with perfect accuracy, be described as a transla- 
tion of the Miifassalj interwoven with large accretions and iilus' 
trations derived from the writings of numerous other authors.” 
The writer adds: ‘‘Mr, Howell has endeavoured, in the words of 
his preface, to include every opinion of importance, and to exclude 
useless or irrelevant controversy. How difficult he has found it, 
even under these conditions, to confine his work to a moderate 
bulk, and how great and varied are his additions to the Ifufassal^ 
may be judged of by the fact that the matter which in Zamakh- 
shari’s Grammar is comprised in 124 pages, has in Mr. Howell’s 
hands expanded to upwards of 1600 pages.” 

The number and variety of Arabic Grammars published in Europe 
may he readily accounted for by the exceptional importance of the 
language, both in respect of mathematical construction and fecundity 
of root. But the nature of the subject necessarily restricts the 
area of such literature to the precincts of certain colleges, or the 
studies and Societies of a few Orientalists; and it is perhaps as 
much by the literary skill displayed in exposition, as by real depth 
of scholarship, that world-wide reputations have been achieved by 
workers in this particular field. 

Do Sacy, iu the Preface to the First Edition of his celebrated 
Qrmimaire Arahe^ published iu 1810, after going back for three 
and a half centuries to d’ Alcala and Postel, divides the elementary 
works which had been more or less in use for the study of ^Arabic 
in subsequent years into two classes, viz. those prepared in con- 
formity with the system of Arab Grammarians ; and those of a less 
complex and more European character. In the former category 
are the names of Gabriel Bionita, Martellotto, Pierre Metoscita, 
Guadanogli, and Agapit; as also Baymond, Obicinus, and Erpenius, 
in their capacity of translators, editors, or commentators ; while in 
the latter Erpenius again appears in the light of a Western gram- 
marian, and with him is bracketed the comparatively modern M. 
J. Jahn, author of a German Arabic Grammar published in 1796.^ 

^ ‘Writings of most if not all of the Orientalists here mentioned by De Sacy 
are still available for reference. Some, it need scarcely be said, are of European 
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De Sacy himself divided Ms grammar into four books, the first 
relating to the elements of speech and writing; the second to 
etymology ; the third and fourth to syntax, taught both after Ms 
own method and that of the Arab writers. In England wo" have, 
among others, the grammars of lUchardson, Lunisden, Stewart and, 
more recently, Palmer, all useful in their way, but open to criticism 
from those who, abandoning science, seek simplicity in rudiments, 
and colloquial as well as general book knowledge in results. 
Yolames, pretending to impart practical instruction, such as this, 
take rather the form of a conventional vade mecum or vocabulary — 
mostly local in its use of idiomatic and vulgar expressions — than of 
a scientific publication. 

Less brilliant and original than Be Sacy’s, yet more intelligible 
than Lumsden’s (on the lines of which it is to a great extent 
written), and more complex — perhaps profounder — than that of 
other English Arabists, is the Grammar of Mr. Mortimer Howell. 
It is a performance eminently creditable to his assiduity and 
scholarship ; and though it may fail to attract any but critical 
scholars, it will remain a notable feather in the cap of the Bengal 
Civilian of the present day. In the words of the just conclusion 
pronounced by the Saturdaij Review^ Mr. Howell has ‘‘brought to 
his task a mind thoroughly imbued with his subject. The work is 
obviously a labour of love. It combines, therefore, the conditions 
that could best insure the high degree of merit that unquestionably 
belongs to it.” If instances were needed, the opening paragraph 
(187) of the section on “the Yerhal Nouns and Ejaculations,’' and 

the remarks on and other adverbs of time in para. 206 

(section “ IJninfiected Adverbs ”), furnish a good example of the 
care bestowed upon the subject in its details. But these are mere 
drops in the sea of definitions contained in the remarkable contribu- 

repiite. During the first half of the sixteenth century Pedro de Alcala published 
his Vocuhulista AravicfO en Mr a Gastdlmia in Granada, and Guillaume Postel his 
Grammatwa Arnhica in Paris. There are no less than 86 entries under the latter 
name in the Catalogue of the British Museum. A wild visionary as well as 
notable scholar, his “tres merveilleiises victoires des Femmes du Nouveau Monde, 
et comment elles doivent a tout le inonde par raison commander, etmesine a ceulx, 
qiii hauront la monarchie du inoiide viel,” published in 1553, was held worthy of 
reproduction in KS64, when one hundred copies were printed. The learned 
Maroiiite, Gabriel Sioiiita, is known for the assistance rendered to Le Jay in the 
Polyglott Bible, and his ‘‘GeograpMa Nubiensis.” [See Preface to JBihlm 
J'ohjglotta of Brianns Waltouus, a.b, 1657, j Martellotto in 1620, Metoscita in 
1624, and Guadanogli in 1642, each published, at Rome, “ Institutiones Lingua) 
Arahicm ” ; but the last is perhaps better known for his Arabic and Latin Bible, 
and the Apoioj^-ia pro Christiana Heligione qua . . . respondetur ad objectiones 
Ahmed filii Ziii Alabedin, Persm Asphahensis, contentas in Libro inscripto I’olitor 
Speculi” : one edition printed at Rome in 1637 bears the Arabic inscription; 

(if? 

Agapitus, Professor of Arabic in the University of Padua, published in 1687, 
Finns Grammaticales Arabici idiomaHs; and the Orammaiim AraUea (Agnmnya)^ 
and Thesmirus Arabicus {Syro-Latinm)^ are both works of OMcinus. 
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tion to Oriental book-lore of wbicb the earlier divisions have now 
been placed before the public. 

Persian. — The Baharistan of Jami, literally rendered into English 
from the Persian, has been printed at Benares by the Kama Shastra 
Society for private subscribers only ; and were it not for the 
appearance of a story, here and there, which would in ordinary 
course have been expurgated by translators, might be recommended 
as a fitting book for all classes of civilized readers. Its eight 
divisions, or Gardens, are shown to be novelties in an English dress, 
with the exception of the sixth, published by Mr. C. E. Wilson, 
about five year's ago, under the title of ^‘Persian Wit and Humour.’^ 
This gentleman had contemplated a translation of the whole work, 
should the specimen then given prove of sufficient interest” ; and 
his version of Garden VII., Biographical ISTotiees of the Persian 
Poets, with selections from their works ” — entitled in the present 
literal rendering, Account of the rhyming birds of rhetorical 
nightingales and parrots of the sugar plantation of poetry ” — has 
long since been completed in MS. 

IxniA. — The Imperial Indian Peerage and Almanaclc^ 1887, Jubilee 
Tear, printed at the ^‘Pioneer” Press, Allahabad, is a very notable 
sign of the times. At foot of the outer cover are the words 
tazkirah-Iriisai BCindustdn wa jantri, which fairly represent the 
English title, the Sanskrit janf/ri (almanack) being doubly appro- 
priate from its similarity in sound to the Anglo-Korman gentry^ a 
social class now first formally acknowledged in India. The Preface, 
hearing the Political Agent’s signature, sets forth the purport of 
the work, which is to appear annually at the commencement of 
the Samhat Bikramajit (March-April). It contains, besides an 
Almanack, a Diary, and a Peerage, Tables of Wages, Exchange, 
and Interest, Weights and Measures, Post Office and Telegraphic 
Information, with Tables and Lists of the Eoyal Eamily, the 
Ministry, the Indian Government, Eoreign Sovereigns, the British 
Colonies, and many other matters of interest, including an account 
of the British Constitution. ^^The Indian Peerage and County 
Eamily reference” includes, we learn, ‘^all hereditary and personal 
title-holders recognized by the Government, and is prepared by the 
Editor from materials furnished by the Government, though Govern- 
ment is not responsible for its contents, and is brought down to the 
latest date.” It will, moreover, enable the public in England to 
ascertain the families to which the Indian aristocracy visiting 
Europe belong.” Salute Chiefs — that is, Chiefs entitled to a salute 
of guns from 9 to 21 — of whom there are no less than 105, are 
mentioned by name. Those receiving the honour of 1 1 guns and 
upwards are called Highness,” Then follows a list of 27 chiefs 
entitled to Personal Salutes.” An ^^Introduction to the Indian 
Peerage ” carries back the reader to the early ages when caste was 
unknown to the Indo- Aryans north of Kabul, and afterwards along 
the banks of the Indus; but the subject admits of much expansion, 
and would he invested with new interest if brought to hear upon 
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particular families at tlie present time. In other respects the 
following extract from a brief notice in the AthencBuni may be 
added in conclusion : What -would the old official of the first 
quarter, nay, first half, of the present century have thought of a 
< county family reference ’ for the numerous noblemen and gentle- 
men ... to he found in every town and Zil'a throughout India 
(we quote the Preface to the hook), when the allusion was to those 
whose caste, habits, and prejudices rendered them bugbears to him ! 
But now such a work presents no astonishing features, and the in- 
formation which it imparts on the hereditary, and personal title- 
holders in 210 British districts is really of value to Anglo-Indians 
generally, and indispensable to the Indian political agent.’’ 

The Athejimum states that the Society known as the Lokananda 
Somaj, recently foi'med at Triplicane, Madras, will publish a monthly 
Sanskrit journal, under the title of Lolcamnda, with an English 
translation. The journal will deal with such subjects as are set 
forth in the ancient Sanskrit works of literary importance, the 
science of medicine, the science of heavenly bodies, architecture, 
mathematics, music, dancing, morality, etc. Moreover, lectures 
comparing the customs and manners of the ancients with those of 
the moderns in India and elsewhere will he within the scope of the 
Journal. (Date 17th December.) 

Professor Kielhorn, of Grdttingen, sends an important communi- 
cation to the Academy of the 10th December, 1887, on the initial 
point of .the Chedi or Kulachuri Era. Greneral Cunningham, in 
his Indian Eras, had fixed it at 250 a.d. By a comparison of the 
days of the week in all the published inscriptions fully dated in 
this era, Professor Kielhorn shows that the initial date is 248 a.u. 

We may here call attention to a paper by H. H. Howorth, M.P., 
in the ManclmUr Quarterly for July, 1887, in which the remark- 
able coincidences between ideas ascribed to the Pythagoreans and 
ideas previously current in India are pointed out. 

M. Emile Senart, of the Institute of Prance, the well-known 
authority on Buddhist Banskiit, and one of the Conncil of the Pali 
Text Society, is on a visit to India, 

The Eoyal Greographical Society are about to publish a work on 
Tibet, in which the results of the journeys lately made by native 
scholars will he summarised in a form accessible to the public. And 
Lieut. Younghusband, of the 1st Dragoon Guards, has successfully 
accomplished an overland journey from China to Kashmir across 
Mongolia. 

The following extract from the Ceylon Examiner of the 12th 
October will interest those who have heard of the late accident to 
to the Maha Sii Jay a Bodin Wahanse, ‘ His Excellency the great 
auspicious and illustrious Bo Tree ’ : — 

The Sacred Bo-Tree at AnuradJmpura* — In view of the accounts 
that have been published already anent the prostration of the 
biggest branch of the Sacred Bo, it will be enough to supply only 
what has been omitted. On the morning of the 4th, the very day 
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tlie tree was broken by tbe strong tlmnclerstorm, wbicli prevailed 
at tbe time, tbe townsfolk bad beard tbe tbnmming of a tom- 
tom, inviting all tbe Buddhists to assemble on tbe 7tb to join in 
tbe ceremony of Kiri Ukiraivanaioa (pouring milk) at the sbrine 
of tbe Bo for invoking rain. This branch was considered by tbe 
Buddhists to be the very stem which was bpiight to Ceylon from 
India by Alahindo. It had been covered with gold paper in some 
places, and tbe greatest reverence had been paid to it. During tbe 
“ Wandanawa ” days, hundreds of fancy handkerchiefs were hung 
on its branches. 'With regard to the leaves of this Sacred Bo, you 
might have beard it said in tbe low-country that they never fall to 
the ground, but are wafted by the wind into Tissa Wsewa! Two 
days after the branch broke, it was cut into several logs, which were 
removed to a place near Tbuprirama Dagaba, and were cremated 
with all tbe funeral obsequies attendant on tbe death of a Buddhist 
priest. It is said that tbe devotees of Buddhism intend to raise a 
miniature dagaba over tbe ashes of tbe tree, and that tbe high 
priest has kept one log with him, chips of which be means to sell 
to tbe Buddhists as sacred relics. Two branches of the Sacred Bo 
have already been broken, and there are only two other tiny 
branches of it now surviving and awaiting their terms of adoration. 
It will be welcome news to Mr. Eawcett, tbe English Buddhist, 
who intends visiting Anuradbapura on a lecturing tour.” 

Tbe Indian Government have published Mr. Burgess’s important 
report on Amaravati, but we received it too late to do more now 
than notice tbe fact of its completion. 

Chii^’a. — T be principal literary event of the quarter as regards 
China has been the appearance of tbe new edition of Sir T. Wade’s 
Tzu erh g}i% a few copies of which have reached London. Tbe 
original work has long been out of print,* and tbe experience of 
twenty years bad shown that a modification of certain points of 
arrangement might be made with advantage to students. In tbe 
new edition the colloquial dialogues are shorter than in tbe previous 
issue, and tbe English portions are brought into closer connexion 
with tbe Chinese text than formerly, while at the same time the 
text has been thoroughly revised and corrected. The new work was 
printed at the Printing Press of the Imperial Customs at Peking, 
and does great credit to that institution. (Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co.) 

Prof. Dr, Terrien de Laconperie has published in a separate form 
his highly suggestive paper on the Languages of China before the 
Chinese, w'hich was lately read before the Philological Society. In 
this work the Professor traces out the history of the pre-Chinese 
races of China, and shows the infiuence which their tongues have 
exercised on the Chinese language. Its pages display the results 
of extensive research, which will be of inestimable value to future 
^vorkers in the same field. (David IsTutt.) 

“A Chapter of the Chinese Penal Code,” by Dr. A. Lind, jun., 
of Amsterdam, forms an interesting little volume. The translation 
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■ n En^lisli the notes are Ml and nnmerons, and in the appendix 
'q useful list of Chinese law terms. 

Tl^fl current number of the Journal of the Peking Oriental Society 
tfof riTer by Dr. Edkins on the “Evolution of the Chinese 
LauTuie ^ the Origin and arowth of Human 

®^Tw^'-eneral works on China have appeared during the quarter, 
Ttv Oeneral "Wilson, an American, who visited the country tor 
?£ raroose o« oigins on tie aoeernment tie neeeesity ol et o»oe 
iSS «.d of enggesti^ the pjyri.tr et empl.^oig 

American engineers for the undertaking. _ Iho other work is a 
Lnsktion of' G. Eng. Simon’s “ La cite Chinoise,’ m which that 
Sior gives the results of his own experience among the celestials, 
/gamnson Low, Marston, Searle, and Eivington.) ■ , » 

The July number of the Jotmial of the China Branch of the 
Boval Asiatic Society contains a valuable pa,per on Chinese Eami y 
Na4es by Mr. H. A. Giles. The materials for the paper are 
ithered from the well-known Chinese work Po kia sing, and for 
the convenience of European students, are arranged in alphabetical 
!rLr 4hile the translation of the notes attached to the • libraay 
edition of the original work adds much to the scientific value o 
Se contribution. This paper is followed hy one by Mr. Parker on 
the “ £nchu Eelations 4ith Tibet.”, This also is a translation 
of a Chinese work, the author of which has no hesitation in pio- 
nouncing that the Yaru-tsangpu is an upper touch of the Irawaddy. 
Obituary notices of Alexander "Wylie and Dr. Hance, Eeviews of 
Books, Ld the Proceedings of the Branch bring the number to a 

close. 
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Art. V. — The Bdgabas of Amir&dhapura. By John Capper. 

In 1875 my son, the late George Capper, a Ceylon 
official surveyor, was employed during nearly two years 
in making measurements and drawings of the principal 
ruins at Anuradhapura. The results of his labours were 
shown in upwards of thirty large sheets of tracings, which 
have since been copied and forwarded to the Colonial Office 
in London. 

During the spare hours of his residence amongst the ruins, 
my son made a considerable number of notes regarding the 
architectural objects on the site of the ancient city. These 
he did not live to complete, having met his death at the 
hands of a Kandyan whilst on Survey work in a remote 
district. From the rough memoranda found amongst his 
papers, I have edited those relating to relic shrines, in the 
hope that they may possess sufficient interest for perusal. 


The oldest dagaha at AnurMhapura is the ThuparS^ma huilt 
by King Devanam Piya Tissa, b.c. 807, supposed to have 
enshrined the left collar-bone of the Buddha, As it was 
invariably the practice to place all such relics in gold caskets 
studded with jewels of value, before they were deposited in 
the edifices erected for their reception, it is more than prob- 
able that no portion of this reputed relic now remains, as all 
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dagabas were pillaged by Malabar invaders during tbe fourtb 
and fifth centuries. 

This dagaba is said to have been partially restored during 
the early portion of the British period, when the Tee and 
spire surmounting the bell of the structure were renewed. 
The ornamental moulded base, the diameter of which is 59 
feet, is of fine white sandstone, and forms a portion of the 
original structure, though much defaced by carelessly executed 
repairs. 

The diameter of the bell is 33 feet, and the richly orna- 
mented spire is tipped with a large crystal of a delicate pink 
hue, carved with a broad base terminating in a point. The 
crystal is about a foot in length and eight inches in diameter 
at its base. It was usually the practice in Ceylon in those 
early days to surmount lofty buildings with a spire termi- 
nating in a pointed crystal, which was believed to protect the 
structure from injury by lightning. 

The ThupAr&ma D%aba, 62^ feet in height, stands on a 
circular platform, the brick walls supporting which being of 
great thickness, and on the outside embellished with fine 
mouldings and pilasters of similar materials, though there 
can he no doubt that the entire exterior, including the parapet 
which once encircled it, was originally covered with plaster 
and possibly decorated with paintings. This platform is 
paved with slabs of granite, but these were evidently taken 
from some other building, a number of them being morticed 
to receive door-posts, and variously carved for other purposes. 
On this platform are four concentric rows of graceful 
octagonal columns. The first of these are situated close to 
the base of the dagaba, the second row about two feet from 
the first, the third about five feet from the second, and the 
fourth row, the columns and capitals of which were carved 
from a single stone, were arranged round the margio of the 
platform. The capitals of the first two rows of pillars are 
ornamented along their upper edges with grotesque squatting 
figures, with arms upraised as though supporting a weight 
resting on their heads. The third row are ornamented with 
the figures of eagles having outstretched wings, and the 
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fourth and outer row bear carvings of fringes and tassels 
of very graceful design. The height of the inner row of 
columns is twenty -four feet, of the second twenty-two feet, 
and of the outer rows fourteen feet. Between the third and 
fourth lows of columns there was evidently a wall, no longer 
in existence, but of which the stone foundations, slightly 
raised above the pavement, may very easily be traced. These 
columns were ranged round the dS^gaba in quadrants, forming 
a rather broad passage to each of the cardinal points of the 
structure, where there was probably an altar-like slab (called 
a Malasana, or flower-stand) close to the base, where those 
who came to mark their faith in Buddhism laid their offer- 
ings of flowers. Ifo remains of these flower altars are now 
to he seen, excejpt a bold moulding of stone above the level 
of the pavement, which no doubt received the frame of the 
altar; that such did originally exist is the more probable 
from the fact that the remains, more or less ruinous, of 
similar altars exist at the Lankar^ma Dagaba, which, 
though smaller, was evidently built after the model of the 
Thup^rama. 

At the east and west ends of the building are flights of 
stone stairs reaching to the platform, fourteen feet above the 
surrounding ground, the steps having been ornamented with 
richly-carved stone wing-walls, now prostrate on the ground, 
but once surmounted by flat stone slabs elaborately carved 
with human figures, bearing vessels containing the sacred 
lotus-flower. Opposite the landing of these steps, and in a 
line with the foundation of the wall which once surrounded 
the dagaba, may be seen a double step carved out of a single 
block of granite, morticed above to receive the stone door 
frame which once formed the entrance. The object of these 
beautifully-carved pillars and wall was beyond a doubt to 
sustain a magnificent conical roof, which would have covered 
the whole of the dagaba. Columns, wall both inside and 
out, altars, and in short every portion of the building, were 
no doubt originally painted in rich and glowing colours. 

That it was so is proved by recent excavations very care- 
fully made ; thin coatings of very fine plaster being found 
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covering the stone and brickwork with traces of bright 
colours. 

On the platform to the south-west maybe seen the remains 
of a chapel, near which are three finely-ornamented stone 
doorways, evidently removed from the wall which once sur- 
rounded the d^gaba. At some distance to the east are the 
ruined walls of a keep or guard-house, such as ai^e attached 
to all Buddhist edifices of any importance. Within the 
enclosure of this building, and near the north wall, are the 
remains of a tomb, originally constructed in the form of a 
dagaha, standing on a square platform reached by four stone 
steps ornamented with carved stone wing- walls. All that is 
now to he seen of this structure are the stone steps, the 
wing-w^alls out of position, and a shapeless heap of bricks. 
This tomb is said to be that of the Queen AnulS,, hut some 
assert that it contained the remains of Sangharaitta, a nun, 
and sister of Mahinda, who introduced Buddhism into 
Ceylon. 

Next in point of antiquity is the Miris-wattiya Dagaha, 
built by King Dutu Gmmunu in the j^ear 157 B.o., to com- 
memorate the recovery . of his kingdom from the Tamil 
usurper Elala, Very little was known of this structure until 
about ten years ago, when some extensive excavations on its 
western side brought to light what may be considered the 
most beautiful specimen of ancient architecture in AnurMha- 
pura. This consisted of one of the ‘ wings ^ of the dagaha, 
that is of an elaborately- carved stone structure standing 
slightly in advance of the main building, and having three 
distinct faces, that in the centre projecting beyond those on 
the two sides, but united to them by continuity of carved 
ornamental work, as on the other faces. The wing is united 
to the dagaha by a hacking of brickwork running into the 
stonework of the lower rim of the structure or ^p^lsada,^ a 
raised processional path along which Buddhist devotees pro- 
ceeded during the performance of religious ceremonies. This 
d^gaba has two pfeadas or terraces, one above the other, of 
which only the upper , one could have been used for pro- 
cessional purposes, as the backs of the wings extended into 
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tlie lower pasS-da, blocking any passage througb it at eaoli of 
the cardinal points where the four wings are placed. In the 
other large dagabas there are three p^sadas in each, all of 
which could be used for processional purposes, as the wings 
ran only partially into the lower one. The ornamentation of 
these wings having been cleared from the debris of the 
superstructure, are found to be more perfect than in other 
dagabas, showing the stonework to its full height, and 
sufficient of the brickwork to explain the method of its con- 
struction and the object of the building. 

The base of the wing is a moulding consisting of a plain 
square surmounted by a quadrant of a circle, above which 
there is a fine moulded string, from which rises the plinth or 
plain face of the structure two feet in height, terminating 
with a finely-carved capping. On this is a row of elephants, 
remarkably well executed : the central elephant and those at 
the outer and inner angle of the projecting front have their 
trunks raised over their heads, the others have their trunks 
coiled on one side away from the centre. Between each pair 
of elephants on the recessed back-ground is a disc carved 
so as to represent a front view of an opening lotus-flower. 
Above the elephants and a few inches from the face of the 
recess is a bold moulding, then a plain band receding slightly 
from the front, about ten inches in width, surmounted by a 
projecting moulded beading, another plain band of the same 
width, a moulded beading above differing in pattern from the 
one below. Next comes a bracket line of heads of some 
nondescript animal, from the jaws of which protrude an 
upturned tongue reaching slightly above the level of the 
head. The breadth of this row of heads is the same as that 
of the elephants — eleven inches, and between each pair 
similar lotus-hud discs are to be seen. Another beaded 
string is found above this, then two more plain bands with 
strings above them, then a carved frieze, more quaint than 
beautiful, representing a procession of animals headed by 
men marching from left to right. This frieze is rather more 
than twelve inches broad, and the height of the animals 
varies from eight to eleven inches : amongst them may be 
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recognised the elephant, lion, tiger, horse and bull A 
projected moulding caps the frieze, and on the face of the 
upper portion of this, four inches and a half in breadth, is 
carved a Buddha rail of horizontal bands crossed at intervals 
with vertical bars. Above this is a plain stone band, four 
inches broad, and placed eight inches back from the rail, 
which terminates the carved stonework of the wing. From 
this rises a structure in brick, forming three recesses or 
chambers open in front ; but the upper portion of this brick- 
work being in ruins, it is impossible to determine the precise 
form of the roof. The front ends of the stonework, rising 
seventeen feet nine inches above the pavement, are finished 
off with square stone pillars similarly carved, and grooved on 
the inner sides, which fit with exactitude the bands and lines 
of beading: their outer faces and backs are without carving. 
These pillars are monoliths terminating in an oblong cap 
with a Buddhist rail round the upper edge, whilst on the 
caps are lions carved in the Greek style, having their faces 
to the front and seated on their hind quarters. The devices 
carved on the pillars represent on the upper portion the 
sacred umbrella, the horse-tail fans and the sacred wheel — 
all Buddhist emblems ; whilst below may be seen figures of 
animals in pairs facing each other, having their front legs 
raised and leaning on a central stem with a protruding 
waving leaf, whilst between each pair of animals is an 
ornamented vase, supported on a plain tray by a squatting 
dwarf. 

No portion of the upper part of the structure now remains, 
and until it w'as freed from dense jungle-growth and ex- 
cavated to some extent, it wms regarded as a mere heap of 
ruins ; hut it promises, if these excavations are carried on, to 
yield more important information than has been gathered 
from the examination of other dagahas. The dome of this 
structure springs from a cylinder twenty-two feet higher 
than the upper p&sada, and the total height now remaining 
is 82J feet above the raised pavement. The diameter of this 
d&-gaha at the base is 164 feet, and of the cylinder above the 
upper pasMa about 128 feet. The platform on which it 
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stands is reacted by four flights of steps, one opposite each 
of the wings, the wing-walls and janitors being without 
ornament. The wall supporting the platform and the 
parapet with its coping, are composed of large blocks of 
stone tennoned and morticed together in a most workmanlike 
manner. 

The ajpproach to this dagaba was from the east, and an 
avenue may still be traced for some distance, flanked on 
either side by ruins of stone walls. At the further end of 
this avenue may be seen in good condition a strangely 
carved stone pillar, which was supposed to have had the 
property of restoring the insane to reason. 

The Euanweli Dagaba was built by King Dutu Goemunu, 
and was his greatest work, though he did not live to see 
the structure entirely completed. It was begun b.c. 158, 
and finished B.c. 137, a few years after the death of 
Dutu Gcemunu, who had, however, so far completed the 
building as to have deposited the golden casket contain- 
ing the relics in the upper chamber of the bell, which 
he placed there with his own hands amidst many imposing 
ceremonies. 

The spot on which the dagaba was built was considered 
hy the Buddhists to be one of very great sanctity, and the 
Chinese traveller Fah Hian, who visited the city in about 
60 A.n., says in his description of the place : On Buddha’s 
third visit to Ceylon he planted one foot to the north of the 
royal city and one on the top of a mountain, the distance 
between the two being fifteen yojanas ” (the mountain refers 
to Adam’s Peak, and the spot to the north of the city where 
the foot rested, the site of the present dagaba). ■ We find in 
the Mahawansa that a stone pillar of very great magnitude 
stood on this spot, with an inscription on it commemorating 
this event, and that before commencing the building of the 
d&gaha King Dutu Gmmnnu had it carefully removed and 
put up a short distance to the north of the building, where 
it may now be seen, though much mutilated and without the 
slightest trace of an inscription. 

The dagaba is described in the Mahawansa as having been 
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120 cubits in height. The superstructure above the crown 
of the bell has long disappeared, though a part of the original 
tee may still be seen. Above the ruined dome a piece of 
new masonry now supports a large copper ornament 18J feet 
high, and to the top of this, from the paved platform upon 
which the dagaba stands, is a little more than 198 feet. 
The diameter of the base of this dagaba is 294 feet, and that 
of the bell 258 feet. This dagaba, like the Miris-wattiya, 
has four wings, but on a smaller scale in proportion to the size 
of the dagaba ; they have all been cleared from the debris of 
the superstructure, as well as the chapels, altars, and a large 
number of interesting objects which surround its base. The 
base of the wings here have only the bold moulding at the 
bottom, a square and quadrant of the circle from which the 
plinth rises direct, and the capping to which is plainer than 
in the former case. The elephants are larger and more in 
number, but the discs are not so elaborately carved, the orna- 
mental carvings of all the mouldings are much finer, the 
designs on some of the upper ones being very beautiful. In 
the wings of this dagaba nothing above the first band and 
its beaded string beyond the bracket course can be traced, 
though a large quantity of mouldings and pieces of frieze lie 
scattered about. The carvings on the pillars at the ends of 
these wings have not been treated in the same way as those 
of the Miris-wattiya, and, being much broken and worn, are 
not of so much interest to the visitor. The carving of a 
seven-headed cobra on a smaller and outer pillar to the west 
wing is well treated, but the carvings on similar pillars of 
the three other wings, which represent diflPerent subjects, are 
not so interesting. The remains of paintings on these wings 
in bright colours, are very quaint, where human beings, 
monsters, and demons are treated, and the designs of floral 
work, especially on the plinths, where the lotus-flower and 
stems are conspicuous, are very pretty. Pictures of imaginary 
birds are only remarkable for their gorgeous colours, and the 
ornamental part of these wings were covered with brilliant 
paintings, and it is not improbable that all carved work 
about these religious buildings was more or less coloured, 
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especially the statues, of which there are now a few interest- 
S ing examples,. | 

The objects of interest on the platform of this dagaba, j 

independent of the building itself, are very numerous, 
abounding with carvings of various descriptions. 

The building facing the steps to the east side of the 
platform is comparatively new, but the carved stonework 
round its base and the smaller steps to the doorways are 
very old : three figures of Buddha within are of stone, 
patched and painted. Passing onwards northerly, the remains 
of an ancient structure may be seen, which is well worthy 
of notice on account of its curious and elaborately carved 
pillars, one of which has fallen down. Closely adjoining the 
west wing is a very ancient altar having a projected front, 
evidently intended as a base for three sedent figures of 
Buddha. Some lion panels on the front of this altar are 
boldly carved, but being formed of soft sandstone, the 
entire work is much worn by time and defaced by bad 
usage. 

The next dagaba to be described is the structure known as 
the Abhayagiri, which w^as erected by King Walagam Bahu 
about B.c. 89, in commemoration of his victories over the 
Malabars, who had during a number of years overrun the 
country. This dagaba is described in the Mahawansa as 
having been 180 cubits high. The present ruin measures 
231 feet above the level of the platform : it is quite possible 
that this dagaba, when its spire was complete, was at the 
very least 300 feet in height. To the king who constructed 
this dagaba Is ascribed the chief formation of those cele- 
brated rock-temples at Dambulla, which are visited by every 
traveller on bis way to the chief of all the ancient cities 
in Ceylon. Till within a very recent period the Jetawan 
Arama Dagaba was considered to be the largest, but recent 
investigations have proved this not to be the case, as the 
Abhayagiri is found to have a larger diameter at the lower 
part of the hill of fifteen feet and at its base of twelve feet. 

The height of the dome and tee of the Abhayagiri are also 
greater than those of the Jetawan ArS.ma, but as a far 
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greater portion of the spire of tlie latter remains standing, its 
total heiglit at present is fourteen feet more than the Abha- 
yagiri. The tee of this d^gaba as well as the spire is very 
carefully built with ornamental brickwork, the tee having 
indented bands round it at intervals, and the spire moulded 
at top and displaying the Buddhist rail on its four sides, 
giving the appearance at a little distance of Yenetian blinds. 
The wings of this dagaba, four in number, are pretty nearly 
the same as in the two dlgabas previously described ; the 
bases of this, however, have the same extra moulding as in 
Miris-wattiya, and though now out of position, it is known 
that it had elephants at the angles above the plinth as in 
that dagaba, while they were wanting in the Euwanweli and 
Jetawan Ar^ma, the corners of which finish off with the half 
disc. A great peculiarity in the construction of the stone- 
work in the wings of this d&gaha is the arrangement of the 
large slabs of stones forming the plinth and in the plain 
bands above the elephants. Their faces, instead of being 
built of large brick-shaped blocks, and laid one over the 
other, are arranged alternately, presenting one end of a slab 
to the front and the next its broad surface, and are fitted 
closely together, and kept in position with mortices and 
tenons. The arrangement of the different courses is much 
the same as in the wings of the other dagabas, the designs of 
the strings and the frieze being somewhat different : the 
carvings on the end pillars, which are divided into panels, 
are very beautiful, representing full-length figures display- 
ing rich drapery studded with jewelled ornaments. Facing 
the west wing of the d^aba, on the. lowest panel on the 
right-hand pillar will be found a well-executed carving in 
high relief, representing a female figure bolding a fruit not 
unlike an apple in the right hand, whilst over her left 
shoulder appears the head and part of the body of a large 
serpent, as though conversing with her ; the whole being 
very suggestive of the temptation in Eden. 

The platform of this dagaba is supported by plain brick 
walls, and it had a brick parapet on all sides, with an opening 
in the centre of each opposite the wings, where a fine broad 
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flight of stone steps leads down to the procession path below. 
Opposite the stone steps on each side are the ruins of the 
four guard houses, all of which were built alike, and display 
a great amount of very fine carving in stone, the mouldings 
of the sides of the pavilion and the pedestal- like finish at 
the top of the steps being very perfect in design. All these 
guard houses are more or less in a very ruinous condition, 
but the one on the east is perhaps in the best state of preser- 
vation. The janitor stones on either side of the steps leading 
up to the platform of the dagaba are very large, but quite 
plain. 

In point of age the next dagaba is the Lankarania, built 
on the same j^Ian as the Thuparama, but on a considerably 
smaller scale. The main point of difference may be summed 
up in a few words. The dagaba having been built some 
hundreds of years subsequent to its prototype, is in a far 
greater state of preservation, and we have the half of the 
original dagaba facing the east in a very perfect state as far 
as the top of the tee ; the stone foundation of the wall with 
a finely chiselled base ; all the doorsteps fronting the altars, 
with mortices for their landings, for the stone door frames, all 
ill their proper positions, only two rows of monolithic columns 
(in this case caps included) within the wall, but the same 
arrangement of octagonal columns outside, making* three in 
all, instead of four as in the Thup&rama. A further depar- 
ture from the plan of the older d&gaba may be seen in the 
wall supporting the stone paved platform, which, as in the 
Thuparama, is circular. Here we have a very plain wall 
unadoimed with any attempt at moulded decoration, but the 
presence of stone spouts proves that a parapet wall round it 
was an original part of the construction, and this possibly 
may have been more ornamental, though no trace of it at 
present exists. One of the stone spouts, now lying on the 
ground near the steps to the platform facing the east, is a 
very faithful copy of one already described as being now in. 
position in the wall of the ThfipArima Dagaba ; but as the 
carving is of more recent date, it is as may be expected in. 
a far better state of preservation, and is altogether a very 
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curions work of arfc. The caps of the two inner rows of 
columns are alike, but the figures round their upper edge are, 
in this case, lions squatting on their hind legs being distended, 
and the fore legs firmly planted close together in front. The 
caps of the columns outside the wall are very much like 
those in a similar position in the Thupar^ma. The bell of 
the dagaba has no pas^da, but the mouldings, now plastered 
up in many places by way of repairs, must have been very 
good, and the square altars at the cardinal points of the 
dagaba in place of the wings are well designed, and having 
been carved from good granite, are in a very tolerable state 
of preservation. Close round the dagaba, and between the 
altars, are some smaller ones as well as the bases of statues, 
that once adorned the interior of the building which enshrined 
it. The steps leading from the platform, of which there is 
one opposite each of the altars in this dagaba, as well as a 
doorway, while the thuparama has only two, are of stone, 
but the wing-walls were built of moulded brick. The 
landings to these steps must have been originally beautified 
with pedestals, but as no traces of them remain, they may 
have been constructed like the parapet and wing- walls of 
brick. That they did exist is proved from the fact of a pair 
of round vases, from the top of which issues the opening 
flower of the lotus and four buds depending from it, lying 
at the bottom of each. Instead of janitor stones on either 
side of the bottom of the steps, at three of them may be 
seen octagonal columns of different heights, exactly like 
those belonging to the outer row, but as many of these are 
wanting, it is more than probable that they have been placed 
there at a very recent period, and that they once belonged to 
the outer row of columns. The wall surrounding this dagoba 
cannot be fully traced, though there are evident signs of its 
having existed, as well as a guard house, though of not very 
great pretensions, but the ruins of several buildings, of which 
the stone pillars, steps, and janitor stones, within what was 
evidently an enclosure, are still to be seen, point to the fact of 
a large monastery having been planted there, and at one time 
the place, from a Buddhistical point of view, was one of very 
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great importance. Amongst these ruins are to be found four 
or five seated stone figures of Buddha, all headless, and the 
projecting arm, as well as one standing figure with the head 
broken ofif. The remains of statues and carved stones 
scattered around point to this place having once been of 
some importance, and to having been profusely adorned by 
art. The diameter of this dagaba is 44 feet, the height from 
the platform is 33 feet, and the height of the platform above 
the surrounding ground nearly 14 feet. 

The next dagaba to be described is the Jetawan Arama, 
commenced by King Maha Sew about A.n, 394, and com- 
pleted by his son Kirti Sri Meghawarnna about eight years 
afterwards. The height of this dagaba is 245 feet, its 
diameter above the three pasadas is 310 feet, and the 
diameter of the base is about 355 feet* The spire, of which 
a very large portion still remains, was evidently a striking 
feature of the whole building, as also is the tee, though it is 
not apparent to the casual observer. A pair of binoculars or a 
small telescope will reveal a great deal which it is impossible 
to discern with the naked eye, and much that will interest 
the visitor. The upper part of the steeple is very muck 
worn by time, but it can clearly be seen by the aid of a glass 
that there was an architectural design about it that would 
have made it very imposing, and the lower part still clearly 
shows three very bold projecting mouldings, under which are 
arches and large ornamented pilasters alternately. This, 
which was once a very grand steeple, rises from a tee with a 
somewhat sloping top, having on its upper edge an over- 
sloping cap, and a broad base below, the corners of the sides 
representing large plain pillars, between w^hicb, and filling 
up the whole of each side, is the Buddhist rail with the 
emblem of the sun. The whole of this was plastered, as 
traces are clearly visible everywhere, and it is not im- 
probable that it was also painted, as all these ancient Budd- 
histical structures appear to have been. Tradition says that the 
large disc on each side of the tee was covered over with rich 
sparkling gems, so that when the light of the sun struck it, 
it was impossible to look upon the dazzling object. Of the 
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bell of tbe dagaba Tery little can be seen on account of tbe 
thick foliage of the jungle which now coyers it ; but it is 
quite apparent that, like the Abhayagiri, it was in the form 
of a semicircle springing from the base, and not as the 
Ruwan Welle and Miris-wattiya, a dome rising from a slightly 
bevelled cylinder. 

This dagaba has its three pasadas or procession terraces 
rising one above the other, and its four wings at the cardinal 
points. The wings are here larger in proportion to the 
dagaba than the others built on the same principle as this, 
whilst the mouldings appear to have been copied from those 
of the Euwanweli Dagaba from the base to the bracket course, 
above which nothing remains, though it may fairly be sup- 
posed that the remaining portions were identical with the 
others. In most instances the pillars at each termination of 
the wings have not been cleared from cUhriSi or are in such 
a ruinous state as to render it difficult to examine them 
closely : those, however, which have been cleared and ex- 
posed to view show some beautiful carvings in various de-^ 
signs, some representing the human figure in rich drapery, 
others depicting birds amidst rich foliage, the whole very 
accurately treated. There are scattered about the platform 
of this structure several altars noticeable rather for their 
great size than from any peculiarity of construction. Lead- 
ing up from this platform are a number of steps forty-two 
feet in width, reaching a procession-path nearly a hundred 
feet wide, and surrounded by a stone wall with a massive 
coping. This wall is built up of huge blocks of stone of 
almost every conceivable shape and size, yet all made to 
unite in one compact mass with the utmost precision, show- 
ing the existence of a considerable amount of skill in the 
workmen employed. Some of these blocks of stone measure 
ten to fourteen feet in length and from one and a half to 
four feet in width. 

This dagaba has but two guard houses, one on the west 
side, the other on the south, hut both are splendid examples 
of ancient architecture. That on the south side is the most 
perfect, and presents a terraced pavilion with projecting 
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pedestals at its angles, and on either side of the fine flight of 
steps, ascending to it from the road, and from thence across 
the guard house, descending again to the procession -path, 
enclosed hy the curiously constructed walls alluded to above, 
the pedestals were each surmounted by a fine vase, from the 
mouth of which issued a full-blown lotus-flower and four 
buds. The wing-walls to the steps, though carved, were 
somewhat plain ; the janitor stones to the steps from the 
platform d%aba and those of the guard-houses facing the 
dagaba were dwakas, with the three-headed cobra. The 
janitor stones in front of the steps leading from the road of 
the south guard house are very curious, and different from 
any others to be seen in the place. They are not dwaka 
stones, but represent a grotesque figure of a man, different in 
each case, in a very peculiar posture, holding the stem of the 
lotus-plant in one hand while the other rests on his hip ; 
these carvings, in very high relief, are quaint in their 
conception, and should be examined to be appreciated, as 
no description would convey a fair idea of them. That a 
similar pair of janitor stones existed in front of the west 
guard-house is quite possible, but nothing of them now 
remains. 

The next dagaha, and the last to be described, is the Sela 
Chaitiya, but it is so small, and is in so ruinous a condition, 
that very little can be said about it. The base of the dagaba 
was a square pavilion-like structure, of beautifully moulded 
stone, most of which is now thrown down and covered with 
the debris of the structure. The small portion of the 
moulded stone now to be seen shows a plinth some three feet 
in height, and a bold elegant base moulding, with a very fine 
cap finishing off flat at the top, being slightly above the 
pavement, which is reached by flights of stone steps on the 
east and south sides. These steps, though not large, are 
interesting, having the usual wing-walls of stone, the top of 
which are surmounted by the curious nondescript animals 
previously described, a plain moonstone being at the foot of 
the steps, with two dvvaraka stones or janitors very richly 
carved. The platform was originally six feet square, and 
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the base of the d^gaba thirty feet, but the latter is now so 
much destroyed that only a heap of bricks and rubbish 
remain. It is not known by whom or at what date this 
d^gaba was built, but it is probably older than the Lankar&ma, 
which Sir E. Tennant ascribed to the year 276 a.d. Accord- 
ing to tradition in the neighbourhood, it was constructed to 
enshrine some bones of two monks, disciples of Buddha, who 
travelled as missionaries in Ceylon for a number of years 
after his death. 


TABULAR SUMMARY OF THE SEVER DAGABAS.i 


1. Tluiparama 

2. MirisWattiya.. 

3. Buwan Woili .. 

4. Abbaya Giri .. 

5. Laiik^raiiia 

6* Jetawan Arama 
7. Sela Cbaitya ... 


Built. 

Height of Plat- 
form from 
ground. 

Height (from 
platform) of 
existing ruin. 

Diameter of 

■ bell. 

dagaba 

307 B.c. 

18 feet- 

' - ' 62 feet - - 

33ft. 

69ft. 

157 B.c. J 

4 flights of steps ' 

■- . 82" ■■ -1 

128 

164 

158 E.c. ' 


198 

258 

294 

89 B.c. 

3 terraces 

2312 

322 

370 

276 A.D. 

14 feet 

33 

44 

44 

394 A. D. 


245 

310 

356 





30 


^ r)a-<Taba is the Siiibalese contraction of tbe Pali Dbatu-'^abbba ‘Eelic- 
casket ; it is used exclnsirely of these solid bcll-sbaped domes. 

2 Ori<nnal lieiffbt from the ground to the top of spire, 40o ieet (lennent, 
Tol. ii. p. 621), that is to sa,y, about ten feet higher than the topmost point ot 
St.* Paul’s ; the latter being only 396 feet idgh. 
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Art. VI . — Andamanese Miisic^ with Notes on Oriental Musk 
and Musical Instruments. By M. Y. Portman, jEsq., 
M.E.A.S. 


The subject of Oriental Music is one which offers a large 
field for research, in which yery little work has, as yet, been 
done. 

The music of Arabia was very thoroughly investigated by 
Villoteau. Short papers have been written on the music of 
Persia. Eichhorn has written on the music of Afghanistan. 
Willard, and later Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore, have 
described the music of Hindostan at some length. Javanese 
music has had some attention paid to it ; and Pere Amiot, 
and later, Tradescant Lay, and Van Aalst, have described 
the musical system of China. Many small notes have been 
made on the music of most Eastern countries ; but these, 
even when they are really accurate, are generally mixed 
with a mass of extraneous matter in some book of travel, 
scientific paper, or report, so that they are not easily procurable. 
In order to investigate Oriental Music, it is necessary that 
the inquirer should be a musician, somewhat above the 
ordinary amateur grade, and should also be acquainted with 
the language and customs of the people amongst whom he is 
inquiring. What is really wanted in England is a complete 
and exhaustive collection of all the musical instruments used 
throughout the world hy Oriental and Extra-European 
nations, and this collection should be accompanied by such 
a mass of information, that the facts regarding the music of 
these nations may be laid before the student in a complete 
and intelligible form. The Questions drawn up by the late 
Mr. Carl Engel, for ^'The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science,’’ and published in ^^Anthropo- 
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loc^ical Notes and Queries,” wiU greatly assist the investi- 
gator Full scores of Oriental orchestral music ve are 
Ltirely u^ithout, and these should be accompanied, where 
possible, by the words of the songs, or plays, etc. 

The Sacred music of Oriental nations^ would be a most 
interesting field for research, and a collection should be made 
of the treatises which the more civilised Asiatic nations 

possess on music. ^ 

In maldnc^ these researches the greatest care is of course 
necessary. Engel’s admirable work, “Study of National 
Music/’ might be consulted with advantage, and i should 

iny self be glad to assist any inquirer. 

The music of Asia may be divided into distinct branches, 
which have little or no connection with each other. 

1. The music of pure aboriginal, and savage tribes. 

2. The music of the Chinese. 

3. The music of Siam, Burma, the Malay Peninsula, 

4. The music of Hindostan, which differs greatly in different 
•parts and of which the ancient classical music, about which 
much has been written, and many fanciful theories have 
been evolved, differs almost entirely from the music per- 
formed in the present day. 

5. The music of Persia and Arabia. 

6. The music of Thibet and Nepaul. 

Without going over ground which has been already 
' traversed by others, I will give what little information 
have been able to collect regarding these systems ot music. 

With reo-ard to the first class, I have made considerable 
researches into the music of the Andamanese, a race ot 
whom I have been for some years in official charge. 

The Andamanese are decidedly fond of their own nmsic, 
but do not care much for that of other nations. Even 
amono' themselves the songs of more distant tribes, whic 
differ °in rhythm and intonation, are not much appreciate . 
Foreign music merely attracts their attention as a novelty. 
Their ear is not acute for discerning small musical intervals. 
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Experiments were made by me with, several European and 
Oriental musical instruments of dijfferent “ timbre.'' They 
have not good musical ears. The Ong^s " appear to have 
more highly developed musical capabilities than the other 
tribes. Those who are considered, amongst themselves, to 
be the best singers, can generally nearly hit any note given 
to them on a European instrument, but the majority of the 
Andamanese, on whom I experimented, were about a semitone 
out. They are very slow at picking any European, or 
Asiatic tune, which may be sung or played to them, though 
quick enough at learning the choruses of each other's songs. 
The reason of this probably is that the rhythm is different 
from that to which they are accustomed, and the tunes are not 
in their ordinary song-compass ; nor are the notes in their 
accustomed sequence. 

The voices of the men are of medium loudness, rather 
rough, and steady, growing deeper and fuller in tone with 
age, up to about 35 years. After this it becomes very 
rough, husky, and tuneless. [The Andamanese age very 
quickly.] The boys’ voices are clear and not unpleasant. 
The women's voices are clear but of bad intonation. 

Falsetto" is common among both sexes, though their 
general “ timbre " is not as nasal as that of more civilised 
Oriental races. The notes[of the Onge " tribes are quite 
smooth and round, and entirely free from nasal intonation. 
The usual compass of the voice in both sexes is about an 
octave. The man's is generally from C-c, though I have 
met men who can sing from Bi?-e. Women generally sing 
from G-g. The prevailing male voice is barytone. The 
prevailing female voice is contralto. All the notes of the 
women are distinctly head and not chest notes. 

With the exception of the ^‘Pukuta Yeranga," about to 
be described, the Andamanese have no instrumental music ; 
their music consisting only of songs in solo and chorus, 
which chorus is invariably sung by both sexes if available^ 
and is accompanied by a dance. They have no professional 
singers. The following appears to be their system of song. 
The men sing in unison ; some women, with the children in 
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falsetto, an octave above ; the remainder of tbe women sing 
in what I believe is intended for a perfect fifth, but what is 
occasionally a minor sixth above the men. Difference of 
pitch in the voices introduces other notes, which can only 
be called out of tune.’’ Their singing is in regular duple 
time. This is more particularly marked in the choruses, 
when you have the rhythmical accompaniment. The con- 
tinuance of one note, or of a sequence of notes, a little 
distance apart, which is an attribute of Oriental music, often 
leads persons who do not know the meaning of the word to 
call Andamanese solos recitative,” which term, as meaning 
musical declamation,” does not in the least apply. They 
have only one species of song, which may treat of all 
subjects. They have no religious, nursery, or love songs. 
The principal subjects on which songs are composed are 
pig-hunting, fish-shooting, turtle and dugong spearing, 
fighting, making boats, bows, etc. The music, rhythm, 
accent, and intonation is no clue to the sense of the song, 
and a person not knowing the language would be ignorant 
as to whether a fight, hunt, or the making of a boat, was 
being described. Every one composes songs. A man or 
woman would be thought very little of, who could not do 
so. Even the small children compose their own songs. 
Each person composes bis own, and it is a great breach of 
etiquette to sing another person’s song, particularly if the 
composer be dead. 

The only notes in use in their songs are the following, 
and in this order : 

The leading note, The Tonic. The Tonic, i#. 

The whole range of notes is therefore not equal to a 
superfluous second. 

The general sequence, or progression of notes, used by the 
South Andaman tribes, is 

Tonic. Tonic, ||. Leading note, 

I of course presume tbe Andamanese leading note to be a 
semi-tone below the tonic. 

Of the northern tribes we have more to learn, but I doubt 
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if any great difference will appear. The Ong4 ’’ tribes 
appear to have our diatonic intervals, but we know little of 
them. The songs conclude on what I assume to be the 
tonic, but which is in reality the second note of the scale. 

In their solos, Ritardando ” and ‘^Accellerando are 
freely used, the chorus only being in strict time, which is 
invariably duple. 

They have no traditions regarding music, except that the 

Ohaoga-tabanga^^ or ancestors (a great people, like the 
Grreek Heroes, or Demi-gods), by their account, used to sing, 
and, as it is not etiquette to sing the song of a dead person, 
these are soon forgotten. As to their manner of composition, 
any person, wishing to compose a song for the evening^s 
entertainment, ie. dance, makes up the song to his satis- 
faction by continually trying it over, while engaged in any- 
thing which does not excite, or distract him. 

I append some Andamanese songs, in score, which will 
illustrate my meaning. 

As the Andamanese alter and clip at will the ordinary 
words of their language, to suit the rhythm of their songs, 
they may almost be said to possess a poetic dialect. This 
being the case, I have in the following instances translated 
the song into the vulgar tongue, and from that into English. 

(The numbers refer to the songs in score.) 

Song Ho. 1,— Composed by an Andamanese man named 

Bulubulla,^^ of the ‘^Aka-Balawa^^ tribe, resident in ^^Aila 
Juru.’^ It relates how, when he was on a cruise in the local 
steamer, he sang a song, and another man learnt it. 

Solo, 

Guma Hyunga-la dfa chel laldt ramit loto eno dia ehel 
lalot ramit-la. Hyunga d4ra to oro hoi 14, Hyunga 
dera oro, boi la. 

OhoruSi 

Hyunga d4ra oro boi la. 

In the ordinary Aka-Bia-da language, 

Wai Guma Hyunga-la dia 6t-4nire, birma cbdiewa-len 
6t ramit lot wai adik eb dkan podire, a idat bore. 
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In English, 

Master ITyunga-la sang witli me on tine steamer, and lie 
learnt my song. 

Chorus^ 

Nyunga-la learnt my song. 

This will be repeated many times, and perhaps one or 
more verses made up. 

Song jSTo. 2. — A song by the same composer, describing 
how, when out with me in a small steamer, we passed up the 
coast of the North Andaman at night. 

Solo. 

Bir-a lot erema ogar la ebngera chal edo ke dok, 
ebngera chal la. Be choke wAp 16m, dakar 
tdrai lot ta. 

Chorus. 

Be choke wap 16m, dakar tarai 16t ta- 
in Aka-Bia-da. 

Wai bira lot erema ogar la chalet kagre, eb drachal 
dokre. Ch6k6 iji dakar tar lotire. 

In English. 

From the country of the Yerewas the moon rose, it came 
near. It was very cold, I sat down. 

Chorus. 

It was very cold, I sat down. 

Song No. 3. — Composed hy an Andamanese man, named 
“Riala,’"' of the “Aka Jawa^^ tribe, resident at “Yeretil.’^ 
It relates bow, while on a cruise in the local steamer, he 
sang to the North Andamanese, saying he was coming 
to meet them. 

Solo, 

Do ngol dka-teggi leb, dakar jad al ngaka yabngo, 
d’ot ogar Ifera loto chili beo. 

Chorus, 

D*6t Ogar l^ra loto chili beo. 
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In Xka-Bia-da. 

Do ngol aka-teggi leb, ddka jadia kagk^ aka yabnga 
lat. D’ot ogar lar lotire. 

In English. 

I am coming to see yon, the moon has gone down. 

Chorus, 

The moon has gone down. 

Song No. 4. — By the same composer, saying that it was 
his fate, although one born in the interior jungle, to be 
always travelling about in the steamer. 

Solo, 

Badinga ydba chana ur chal ya leb ddbetir^, ara chelia 
lat gono tet lot gutoi dab chati tong lot tar, lodo 
char beria oba ngika. 

Chorus. 

Kt lodo ch4r b^ria oba ngika. 

In K]lq> Bia-da. 

Bddinga yabada, chana d’ab^tire ara chelia Mt dab 
gono tet lot gutor4, ddb chdti tong M, don ik ar 
lodoke. 

In English. 

I did not see, but I know I was born from my mother, 
for the work of the steamer, I was born in the jungle, 
where the Gono ^ and Chati ^ are, but I go often 
in the steamer. 

Song No. 5. — Composed by Woichela,’^ an Andamanese 
man of the ^^Aka Jawai’^ tribe. It relates how he was 
cutting a bow, and did it all himself. 

Solo. 

fkngat kopa loko tetan, oitan, nchoba d'on kichal 
uohuba da ko dida, oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Chorus, 

XJchuba da, ko dida, oh ! oh ! oh ( 
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la j4!^ka Bia-da. 

Ba ngoda porngata, ikngat kopa loka tetan, uchuba 
d'ori kiclial do, dola ucliuba, dola dedalir^, ob! 
oh ! oh ! 

In English. 

Solo. 

You did not make this, I made it, I, I, I, made it. 

Chorus, 

I, I, I, made it. 

Song No. 6. — Composed by Buliibulla/’ an Andamanese 
man of the Bojigiab tribe, resident at Pich laka 
chakan,’^ in ^‘Baratan.^’ It relates how Maia Poro saw a 
big turtle in the water, from the composer’s boat, and 
laughed at it. 

Solo. 

M4ia Poro b&inga la dia yadi chauma leb ngiji dal 16 
paal laka en ngiji dala-da, Poro Tot yengo bia li da. 

Chorus. 

Poro Pot yengo bia li da. 

In Aka Bia-da. 

Maia Poro beringa dia yadi chauma lik ngiji edal lot 
pareka obada. Poro 6t ydngike b’edal-da. 

In English. 

Solo. 

Maia Poro from my boat saw a big turtle in the water, 
and hit him in the eye. Poro laughed when he 
hit him in the eye. 

Chortis. 

Poro laughed when he hit him in the eye. 

Song No. 7. — Composed by '^Bia Mulwa,”an Andamanese 
man of the Aka Kol’’ tribe, resident at Long Island. It 
relates how at the close of the day they were returning 
through the jungle slowly, when they heard the noise of a 
canoe being cut. [Other verses describing the cutting of it, 
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would probably be added to this song.] Tbe music of this 
song is not given. 

Solo. 

Bodo da lata da teggi 16 tid lara daka ke aba idab cha 
lomro. 

Chorus. 

Ke aba idab cha lomro. 

In A!ka Bia-da. 

Bodo da lat do oyo did laradake 6 teggi ke yabada 
mbcho at lardake. 

In English. 

Solo. 

At the end of the day we were going slowly, and heard 
the noise of a canoe being cut. 

Chorus. 

We were going slowly. 

Song No. 8. — Composed by Ghana Lucla/^ an Anda- 
manese woman of the Aka Balawa tribe, married to a 
man of the ^^Aka Kdde^* tribe. She relates how putting 
the steering oar straight, she took the canoe out to sea, and 
then brought it back. 

Solo, 

Do ngen ar geu dangali dat kopa lera golobaka, idat 
kopa lera do ngen 6 dera elojro. 

Chorm. 

Do ngen 6 ddra, elojro. 

In Aka Bia-da. 

Tun ikngat kopa lera Idt gora wai doi ngen oyo 
d’aiiomke jurulen. 

In English. 

Solo. 

I straightened the helm, and took the boat out into the 
sea, and then brought it back. 

Chorus, 


I then brought it back. 
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Song No. 9. — Composed by “Bia Boi,” an Andamanese 
man of the “Bojigiab” tribe, resident at “Duratan.” It 
relates how he was cutting a canoe. 

' Soh , ' 

Pus-e loringa 16 dude pole, pus-6 loring 6 la ; miate ba 
loringa la. 

Choms, 

Ml 6te ba loringa 14. 

In j^ka Bia-da. 

B4je loringa 16 dudepoL Baje 16ringa-da Metat 
16ringa-da. 

In Englisb. 

Solo. 

I am cutting the under part of a canoe’s prow, I am 
cutting a canoe. 

Chorus. 

I am cutting a canoe. 

Song No. 10. — Composed by “Kala,” an Andamanese 
man of tbe “ Aka Bia-da ” tribe, resident at Gop-laka- 
bang.” It relates how, when standing at the bows of a 
canoe, he saw some fish. 

Solo. 

Kapro, kapro dekan, kapro a, Bar leko, tia a-bada. 

Chorus. 

Bar leko, tia 4-ba-da. 

In Aka Bia-da. 

D61 aba kapi, k’61 bedig, dol dekan kapike, dol kapi. 
W alak-lek 6t yat, dia y aba-da. 

In English. 

Solo. 

I was standing, yes I was standing up. I was standing. 
In front of me are fish, but they are not mine. 
Chorus. 

In front of me are fish, hut they are not mine. 
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The two following songs composed by Toke/' an An- 
damanese of the Aka tTawai tribe, resident at Pewiltaur/’ 
are given to show a two-line chorus of peculiar rhythm, used 
chiefly in the northern part of the Middle Andaman, 

Solo. 

Juruwin la dik erata pueha la beat 
Eoko 16 dig, ko tia la 
Bang abgadi, gd daii bid. 

Chonts. 

Bidt. 

Eokolo dig [[ ko tid la 
Bang abgddi, II gd daiibid. 

Also 

Solo. 

Ebn w61 loko pail-i diji, boi dedat kopo lot yubro, 

Xdla don wolo be. 

Ifura loij, rat kopa lot, 

Tubro kdla, don wolo be. 

Chorus. 


Nuraloij || rat kopa lot 
Tubro kala, \\ don wolo be. 

The following song composed by “Tli,’’ an Andamanese 
man of the “Aka Ohdridr” tribe, resident at “ Pait-ter- 
buliu/' North Andaman, will serve to show the rhythm and 
style of song in use among the tribes in the North Andaman. 


Boruata. 

Orumu. 

0 rabird. 
Ketoa 
Rdbeu 
Kd rebeld 
Edbe lad 
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Chonis, 


Rai ebet4 
Eyo keto 
E ra bela 
Dala roe 
Eba be4 
Ta 14 
Obe tara 
Ebe teu 
Eai ebete 
■Uwa ■ 

■ • lyu u. 

Rai ebete - u u - 

Uwa ~ 

lyuu. u u 

The following song, composed by myself whilst on an 

expedition against the ‘‘Jax’awa^^ tribes, shows how a song 
may have two choruses. 

Solo. 

Jarawa la tinga odo, paliat era tinga oma, lebatera, 
ting erak ioma leb. 

Chorus, 

Ting erak xoma leb. 
or, 

Solo. 

J araw4 la tinga odot, paliat er4, tinga oma leb-at-ise. 

Chorus, 

Jarawa b6im4 leb-at-ise. 

I have not thought it necessary to copy out more songs 
because the above fully illustrate the music of the Anda- 
manese and their poetry ; and, as explained, none of the 
songs have the value of antiquity. The ^^Onge' 
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I have as yet been unable to procure. The next point for 
notice in the singing of the Andamanese is a peculiar 

finale/' as follows: 

Solo. 

• 6be date ar ea. 
or, 

Obae boyube date, 
answered by 

Chorus 

Te are are a. 

all of which has absolutely no meaning. 

This solo with the Iforth, and ISTorth of the Middle 
Andaman tribes is 

Solo. 

E'^ abe ara, A abe tira. 
answered as before. 

This finale closes the song, and a pause ensues, in which 
the only sound heard is the rhythmical time beat, which has 
a very weird effect, and which ends in the time being 
suddenly broken, when a confused rapid rattle of beats is 
heard, the time changing from J j[ J continu- 
ally repeated to || which after a few 

bars ceases entirely. 

I will now describe the ^‘Pukuta Yemnga," the only 
musical, or rather rhythmical instrument of the Andamanese. 
It is an instrument of percussion, and is a shield-shaped 
piece of wood, wdaich is placed with the narrow end in the 
ground, and struck with the foot. Any man can make one. 
It is almost invariably made of Chdlanga " wood [Ptero- 
carpus dalbergioides, Padouk "], and is ornamented on the 
concave side with patterns in coloured earth put on generally 
by the women. 

Holes, called Aka-toh-langa-da,” are cut in the broad end 
for a rope to be fastened to, which rope the performer holds 
in his hand. He has also, as a rule, an arrow in his hand, 
the pointed end of which he sticks into the instrument near 
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the holes. It is used as a rest, and, with the rope, may he 
shifted to either hand* Ornaments of tassels are also 
occasionally tied on to these holes, and hang down under- 
neath. No acoustic reason is given for the holes, and many 
‘‘Pukutas^^ are found without them. The '‘ Wolo'^ or 
Adze, is the only tool used in making the Pukuta,^' which 
is not smoothed or finished in anj^ way. The convex side of 
it follows the shape of the tree from which it has been cut; 
this side being generally the outer edge of the tree, with the 
bark removed, and the knots cut off. A big ^^Pukuta’’ takes 
a man (and it is usually made by one person) about a week 
to make. 

When in use, the convex side of the Pukuta is upper- 
most, the pointed end is stuck in the ground, and kept in 
position wdth one foot. A stone is then placed under it, to 
keep it steady, and give it support. 

Though the Andamanese sing when engaged in any 
employment, yet the dance is their only real musical per- 
formance. This may take place on the meeting of friends, 
after a successful day^s sport, during the various initiatory 
ceremonies, in short, any event is made the pretext for a 
dance, which constitutes one of the greatest enjoyments in 
Andamanese life. It is also performed with certain ob- 
servances of etiquette at a ceremony about 70 days after 
the funeral of a man, when his bones are distributed amongst 
his relatives. 

The dances of the Andamanese are ^‘the ordinary dance, or 
Koinga,” ^^the Yadi-Gumul dance, which is only used 
at that ceremony, and the Reg-jiri-gumul dance, which 
is peculiar to that ceremony. There also occur minor 
differences in these dances among the different tribes, which 
merely consist, on the men^s part, of a different mode of 
swinging the hands, and on the women^s part, of a greater or 
less accentuation of the curtesy. The principal dance of the 
Andamanese, which with a few variations prevails through- 
out all the tribes in the Great Andaman, is as follows, and 
though seen at its best when a large party meet together 
who have not seen each other for some time, and therefore 
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yie with each other in the energy of their steps, or the 
newness of their songs, yet may be observed in most encamp- 
inents of any size every evening. Although men, or rather 
boys, do take the women’s part in the ‘^Orchestra/’ yet a 
dance is not considered to be correct in the absence of 
women. 

The ‘^^Pukuta Yemnga ” having been placed at one end of 
the dancing ground (called bulum ”), which has been swept 
clean, the leader takes his stand at it, facing the ground. A 
number of women sit in a row on his left, and a cluster 
of men are behind him and on his right. The men who are 
going to dance sit or stand about at the edge of the ground. 

The leader then commences a Solo, and, arriving at the 
Chorus, the women and men take it up and repeat it many 
times. The former sit upright with their legs straight 
before them, crossed a little above the ancle, and slap the 
hollow between their thighs with one open hand which 
is held at the wrist by the other. The men who are not 
dancing clap their hands, all in exact time. The leader 
strikes the ^^Pukuta” with, the inner part of one foot, 
principally with the heel. 

After about one bar of the chorus has been sung, the 
dancers commence with great vehemence. They do not 
form any figure, but go where they choose, and stop when 
they are tired. 

The step of the men’s dance is, Strike the ground with 
the right heel, the toes not being raised off the ground; 
then with the left heel, the whole foot being raised off the 
ground, and then again with the right heel, i J ^ This 
completes one step, and is repeated for some time till the 
right foot is tired, when they commence with the left foot. 
All this time the body is bent slightly forward from the 
hips, the back curved well inwards ; and the arms being out- 
stretched, the first fingers and thumbs of both hands are 
interlaced. [There are many ways, however, of holding the 
fingers, this being purely a matter for the dancer’s taste.] 
As the leader becomes tired, he is relieved at the Pukuta ” 
by another, and joins in the dance. The leader continues to 
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sing for some time, and when tired is succeeded by the. man 
who relieved him. This obtains always. 

The step of the women’s dance is, Swinging their arms 
backwards and forwards, and alternately raising their heels 
from the ground. Then raising their hands they will cross 
their wrists, then go back, after a little while, to the first 
position.” They also every minute or so advance a few steps. 
The men when tired, but not wishing to cease dancing, 
have a step called, ^^Denaoke,” which is performed thus: 

they simply stand and raise their heels alternately, keeping 
their toes on the ground.” A great feature in this dance is 
that occasionally several men ceasing from their steps will 
cross the floor with a trotting motion, shouting the while. The 
time in all their motions is perfect, and very interesting to 
watch. As the Andamanese are always stark naked, with 
the exception of a leaf worn by the women, and their 
ornaments, the sight is a curious one. 

The dances take place in the evening and at night in the 
dense jungle, often with no light but that of the flickering 
fires, and the effect is very weird. Sometimes they light a 
torch or throw a blazing mass of resin on the ground. 
They quite lose themselves in the excitement of the dance. 

Special ornaments are worn by some, viz. a circular band 
of leaf round the head, with bunches of fibre stuck in it, and 
bunches of the same fibre are stuck in tbeir w^aistbelt behind. 
The young men often dress and paint extensively for the 
dance, and are proud of their dancing, 

A peculiar effect is produced when occasionally the music, 
i.e. the song, ceases, and nothing is heard but the rhythmical 
beat. Women occasionally relieve men at the Piikuta,” 
but do not often sing. A few differences may he noticed 
from the above, as, for instance, the Aka Yeri and Aka 
Chariar tribes, when dancing, swing their hands from the 
hip to the chin in time with the dance. Trom what I have 
seen of the J arawa and Onge dance, it would seem to be in 
imitation of the act of coition. 

In the ceremonies of Tddi-gumul-l^^^ or eating turtle, 
and ^^Reg-jiri-gumul-le,’^ or eating the breast of the pig, 
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under certain circumstances and conditions, a dance peculiar 
to each ceremony obtains. For a description of the 
ceremonies I must refer you to Mr. E. H. Man’s work 
“On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands.” 
The '' Yadi-gumuHe ” dance is as follows : '' Men, and 
occasionally women, taking bunches of leaves in both 
hands, jump in the air with both feet together, bending 
down, and striking the ground with the branches as they 
return to the earth, and then rising erect for a second 
jump.’r 

The “Eeg-jiri-gumul-le ” dance is similar, hut one foot, 
the left, is kept permanently on the ground, while the right 
is alternately in the air, or beating the ground. The 
bunches of leaves are used in the same way. 

No song or “ Pukuta ” is used in these two dances, and 
they are performed to merely the rhythmical clapping of 
hands and slapping of thighs. Only those who have gone 
through the ceremonies may assist the initiate at these 
dances. 

The Nicobarese possess two musical instruments, one a 
se^^en-hojed flageolet, which is evidently that of the Burmese, 
and the other a stringed instrument, called Danang.” It 
is made of the large bamboo, is about three feet long, and 
has three frets and one string of cane. Two holes are made 
in the bamboo for sound-holes. This instrument is laid across 
the knees when played, and produces a very good and power- 
ful tone. It is in my opinion borrowed from the Indian 
'' Sitar.” The Nicobarese have many dances and songs, 
which have not yet been collected. 

For information on the second class of music, I must refer 
you to the works of Amiot,” Tradescant Lay ” and Van 
Aalst.” 

With regard to the third class, the music of Burma, Siam, 
and Java is more pleasing to European ears than that of any 
other Asiatic country. The instruments are of excellent 
quality of timbre,” and the scale is not so offensive to 
European ears. 

TOL. XX. — [new SEETBS.] 
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The following remarks on Burmese music may be of 
interest ; but in giving them I wish it to be understood that 
much more work remains to be done in this subject, and 
hereafter errors may be detected in what I now write. 

The Burmese appear to be fond of music, but chiefly when 
in combination with dancing and acting. Their ear is good, 
and they can be taught European music. They have pro- 
fessional musicians, who attain considerable proficiency in 
their own music, which is taught entirely by ear. The 
quality of their Toices is soft, but nasal in intonation, and 
not particularly pleasing. The compass is about one octave. 
The prevailing male voice is ‘^barytone,^^ -a or B-f. The 
prevailing female voice is mezzo-soprano,” Bl^- -e. They 
possess books and collections of songs, but have no musical 
notation, nor have they an}’' knowledge of Harmony, which 
is a purely European musical science. The Burmese scale 
requires to be determined by some experienced acoustician, 
the temperament ” differing from ours. I have heard 
a Patala ” tuned to almost our diatonic scale of A Major. 

This Patala ” or Bamboo Harmonican, is the basis of all 
Burmese music, and to it all orchestral instruments are 
tuned. As it is tuned, diatonically, orchestral chromatics are 
forbidden. The music contains frequently repeated phrases, 
with different variations, and in different octaves. Duple 
time is generally used. 

The following is a list of the instruments in use in Lower 
Burma. Boung,” a Drum. Saeng,” a circle of Drums. 

Pam-ma,” a Brass Drum. “ line,” an Oboe. Boung- 
hs4,” a long Drum. Oo-hse,” an upright Drum. Be- 
oh,” a Tam-tam. “ Wun-let-hkouk,” a bamboo Clapper. 

IIsaing»di,” a circle of Gongs. Maungi,” a Gong. Jeg- 
wainh,” Cymbals. Hsaing-aung,” a crescent Gong. Pa- 
Iwe,” a Flageolet. Saung,” a Harp. Patala,” a 
Harmonican, Mee*gyoung,” an alligator- shaped Guitar. 
‘^Theyau,” a Fiddle. 

I will now describe these in detail. 

‘^Boung” is a conical wooden drum, with heads and 
braces of deer»hide. Only the larger end is played on, and 
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is covered witli a cream-coloured paint, with a black centre. 
It is not tuned bj the braces, but by placing in the centre of 
the black spot a lump of paste, consisting of boiled rice and 
soda lye earth, and the reason of painting the head of the 
drum is to prevent this composition, which is a strong alkali, 
eating into the hide. 

The Saeng consists of a number (generally 21) of these 
drums, round the inside of a circular frame, being 

suspended from its upper rim by hide cords. A large bass 
drum is suspended to a bamboo pole attached to the outside 
of the frame. The performer sits in the centre of the frame- 
work, and plays on the drums with his hands, striking them 
with a peculiar flick of the first and second fingers. The 
tone is soft and dull. The Pam-ma/^ being simply a large 
^^Boung/’ requires no separate description* 

Hne is an Oboe/^ with a large detached metal bell, 
seven holes in front and two holes behind. It is an instru- 
ment of the orchestra. Its compass is three octaves, of 
which the middle one seems to be little used. The lower 
octave has a coarse rough tone, but the highest octave has a 
beautiful flute-like tone, which is very effective. Five oboes 
are generally used in a full orchestra. The reed is of coarse 
contrivance, being thick, and made of a number of folds 
of palm leaf, at folding which the players are very dexterous. 
A. brass bodkin is usually attached to the Hne for 
keeping the centre of the reed clear. Boung-hse and 
‘*Be-oh^^ are mere ordinary drums, of the shape of the 
Indian Tam-tam.’^ Oo-hse is a peculiar kind of upright 
drum, in form being of the genus kettledrum, and somewhat 
resembles the '' Darabukkeh of the Egyptians. ‘'Wun- 
let-hkouk is an ingenious bamboo clapper. It consists 
of a piece of bamboo two joints long, which is split down to 
the second joint, and part of the second joint is cut away for 
the hand. It is used to mark the time, and is often played 
with the foot. Gongs the Burmese are famous for. They 
are of two shapes, crescent and circular, and are either used 
singly or in a circle. The edges of the single gongs are 
thin, and incline inwards ; those which are used in circles 
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like the circle of drums, have their edges of the same thick- 
ness as the rest of the instrument, and at right angles to the 
face of the gong. They are tuned by adding solder, wax, 
etc., to the inside of the centre knob. Their tone is often 
exquisite, and the circle of gongs, which are played on by 
being struck with pieces of wood, are an excellent addition 
to the orchestra. The cymbals are equally fine, and are of 
all sizes. 

‘^Pa-lwe,’’ the flageolet, is made of bamboo, with seven 
holes in front, and a thumb hole. It has often another hole 
above the top finger hole, which is covered by paper or wax, 
and is similar to the same class of hole in the Chinese flute 
called ^*Ti-tzu.^’ The instrument has no mouthpiece, the 
end being simply put to the mouth. 

Saung,^^ the harp, is a most beautiful instrument. The 
body is canoe-shaped, and made of wood covered with deer- 
skin, and sometimes painted. A long curved neck projects 
upwards from the body, and the strings, made of silk and of 
different thicknesses, are fastened to thick tasseled cords on the 
neck, the other ends being tied to a bar on the centre of the 
body. The strings are thirteen in number, and are tuned in 
unison with the Patala.’^ The tuning is effected by the 
cords being raised or lowered on the neck. The body acts 
as a sounding hoard, and has round holes cut in the belly 
covering. The tone of this instrument is very fine. Of its 
origin I can say nothing, but it should be compared with the 
harps of the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians, which it 
greatly resembles, and will probably solve many problems 
regarding them, as it appears to me to show decided traces 
of Assyrian origin. 

‘^Pdfcala,’^ the bamboo harmonican, is the basis of all 
Burmese music. On it beginners are taught before they 
learn any other instrument, and to it the other instruments 
are tuned. The number of its notes varies from 18 to 23. 
The notes are merely strips of the ^^Bamhusa Giganlea,'"’ 
strung together by holes bored on the nodal points, and 
suspended over an ornamented trough which serves as a 
sounding hoard. The tone is remarkably liquid and beautiful. 
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It is played by one performer, who sits before it, haying 
a hammer with a cloth or cork head in each hand, with 
which he strikes it. There is also a Patala,^* composed of 
metal bars instead of bamboo, which greatly resembles the 
glass harmonican used as a toy by English children. It is 
not a genuine Burmese instrument, but an adaptation from a 
European harmonican. 

^^Mee-gyoung,’^ the alligator-shaped guitar, is considered 
to be one of the most ancient instruments in Burma, and on 
account of its ineffectiyeness is going out of use. It is made 
of wood in the likeness of an alligator, is strung with three 
wire strings, and has frets. It is played with a plectrum. 

^^Theyau/^ the fiddle, hears a striking resemblance to the 
European viol family. It is strung with three silken or 
horsehair strings, and is played like a yioloncello. It is 
difficult to say whether this is a genuine Burmese instru- 
ment or no. I am of opinion that, though the Burmese may, 
in common with other adjacent races, haye had a stringed 
instrument played with a bow, yet that the shape of the 
present Theyau ’’ has been influenced by some member of 
the yiol family, possibly introduced by the Portuguese. 
It may also be affected by the Hindu ‘‘Sarinda.’’ 

Burmese instruments may he divided into three classes. 

1. The instruments of the lower classes. 

2. The instruments for chamber music. 

3. The instruments for orchestral music. 

The instruments of the first class are : Boung-hse.'* 

Be-oh.^’ Wun-let-hkouk/' Pa-lw4.’^ Pdtala.’’ 
‘^Theyau/’ These would generally be used singly or 
combined, as ^'Patala^^ and “ Wun-let-bkouk,^’ ‘‘Be-oh^^ 
and Jeg-wainb,” “ Theyau and Wun-let-hkonb.^’ 

The instruments of the second class are : Saung/^ 

^^Pataia,"^ and ‘^Mee-gyoung.^^ 

The instruments of the third class are : Hsaing- 

di.'’ Saing.’’ Pam-ma/^ “ Wun-let-hkouk.^^ Jeg- 
wainh.’’ Of which a good orchestra would consist. 

With regard to the conducting of an orchestra and matters 
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of combinations of instraments, information is much to be 
desired. Libretti, and scores of the Burmese Pooays, would 
be most valuable. 

Similar instruments, though more highly finished, and of 
a better class of manufacture, are to be found in Siam and 
^■Java. 

With regard to the fourth class I can only give the 
opinions of others. Lieut. Day, of the 43rd Regt., writes 
that he hopes shoi'tly to publish a work on the music of 
Southern India, which differs from that of Bengal and 
Northern India, and I will not therefore attempt to anticipate 
this work by producing any of his remarks here. 

Mr. 0. B. Clarke writes with regard to Bengali music, 

Bengali music is founded on the Seeta, the octave is divided 
into twelve semitones. In the middle octave the Seeta has 
ten frets, which can be set before commencing the tune. 
Thus seven frets can be set to the Major scale, while the two 
extra frets may he set to Ff and When once set no 
occasional sharps or flats can be played, except the F| and 
Bi?. By permuting the nine out of eleven semitones a 
large number of ‘‘modes” can be got. The Bengalis use 
thirty-six. The common major mode is one of the modes 
they use, but it is not a favourite one, as they consider 
it thin. They never use exactly our minor mode. The 
seventh is used both sharp and flat very freely, and in 
immediate juxtaposition, and the superfluous second fre- 
quently occurs. The intervals are nearly always small. 
You may hear many long tunes without sixths or octaves, 
and very few fifths. Another peculiarity is the persistent 
way in which the melody will remain for bars on B, 0, 
and Bt^, or similar sequences of notes. A Bengal melody 
usually consists of two strains, each imperfectly divisible into 
two portions. It may fairly be compared to an English 
psalm tune, to common long metre, but each of the four 
“lines” is longer. A marked peculiarity of the Bengali 
melodies is, that they generally commence in the lower part 
of the octave and rise to the octave, and ninth in the third 
line, then gradually fall to the close of the fourth line. The 
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time is very generally common time. Two Bengali boat 
songs are appended. 

Signor Eemenyi, tbe eminent Hungarian violinist, remarks, 

Hindu music is wedded to theories which are not generally 
known; it is overburdened with a complicated system of 
scales, and above all, it is held in the bondage of a traditional 
caste. Far from an absence of system in Hindu music, there 
is a morbid superabundance of it Hindu music is in the 
same position as European music of the eleventh century."’ 

It would appear that an ancient Sanskrit form of notation 
similar to our Tonic Sol Fa in construction existed. The 
only other Asiatic nation which, as far as I am aware, has 
a similar notation, is the Chinese. I am in hopes that this 
subject having been opened, others may be induced to 
communicate more valuable information regarding it. 

I may remark, in conclusion, that all the instruments 
mentioned in this paper have been brought to England by 
me, and placed in the “ Pitt-Eivers Museum at the 
University of Oxford. 

What few books and papers I have been able to collect, I 
have placed in the Library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
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[. — § W ^ Tsie?i-Yao-Tehi{en de Tchou-^hi 

(Extraits). Par 0 . de Haelez, M.II.A.S. 


I^OTE. — Le Tcliou-he tsieh-ym-tcJiuen ou Livre des principes 
essentiels de Tchou-tze'^ est un sommaire des enseigBements 
philosopliiques, politiques, moranx, etc., du cdlebre pHlosoplie 
Tcliou-hi ou plutot c’est une reunion de sentences, tlieses, 
preceptes, etc., extraits en majeure partie des livres et lettres 
du pbilosophe ou de ses entretiens, et resumant sa doctrine. La 
preface clonne des renseignements relativement d Tauteur de ee 
livre, son temps, son but, sa metliode ; il serait inutile de les 
r6peter ici. E’ous en ayons extrait les chapitres que Ton va 
lire. 

Le livre de K^ao pan long est pen, trop peu eonnu. Ni Mayers, 
ni Wylie, ni Bretscbneider, pour n’en point citer d’autres, n’en 
font mention, bien qu*il soit authentique. II en existe une 
Edition avec traduction mandcboue, editee par Tdiou-tchi, 
lettr6 de Pe-King, en 1676, Elle se trouve a Plndia Office et 
a la Bibl. Imp. de St.-Petersbourg (Eo. 425). Le texte est 
un petit in-folio d’une execution typograpbique assez satis- 
faisante, II compte, outre les prefaces, 290 folios repartis 
entre 14 cbapitres, comme on le Yoit plus bas. 

11 n’a jamais ete traduit ni en entier, ni en partie. 

Fous avons du reduire les notes au minimum extreme, pour 
ne point occuper trop de place dans le Journal. On recon- 
naitra dans les noms cites, les disciples de Tcbou-hi. 


Preface. 

La sagesse des Saints est grande; les gens d’etudes en 
appliquanfc approclient de sa nature, Mais le destin assign^ 
^ chacun differe, le perfectionnement de la yertu n’est pas egal 
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en tons. Les Saints des premiers S,ges s’accordent aveo ceux 
des temps nlterieurs, comme les deux parties d’uii sceau. On 
ne doit done pas s’ecarter d^eux ; car, si on le faisait tant soit 
pen, on s’en irait errant k mille lis de la verite, Les saints 
qui ont scriite ce qui n’est pas comme ce qui est, ont elucide 
ce point. Depuis Kong-tze, les ptilosoplies Yen-tze, Tzeng- 
tze, Tze-sze^ et Meng-tze ont re 9 a la doctrine par Fenseigne- 
ment direct. Toutefois an temps de Meng-tze des enseigne- 
ments mauvais se formereiit en m&ne temps ; ^ Fhimianite, la 
justice furent entrayees dans leur developpement. Si Meng- 
tze n’elit point vu le jour, la doctrine de Kong-tze se serait 
obscurcie. 

Apres Meng“tze, Tcheou-tze/"^ Tebeng-tze, Tebang-tze ^ et 
Tchou-tze ont recu la science par tradition. Mais a Fepoque 
de Tebou-tze les mauvaises doctrines se firent jour egale- 
ment; Fbumanite et la justice furent arretees et entravees. 
Si Tebou-tze ne fut venu au monde, la doctrine de Kong-tze 
se serait perdue dans Foinbre. 

C^est pourquoi Han-Shi de Tcbang-li disait que le merite 
de Meng-tze n^etait pas inferieur d celui de Tu. De Id aussi 
le dire de Siue de Ho-fen, que le merite de Tebou-tze n'4tait 
pas en dessous de celui de Meng-tze. Et Fon peut dire qubls 
parlaient en connaissance de cause. Quoiqu’il en soit la 
doctrine des Saints est ecrite dans les Kings. Si Fon en 
comprend les paroles, si Fon en saisit les pensees on com- 
prendra les enseignements des Saints. Si Fon n’en saisit pas 
les paroles, si Fon n’en penetre pas les pensdes ces enseigne- 
ments resteront obscurs. Depuis que Tebou-tze parut, ies 
sentences des Kings, tout ce qu’il y a en eux de brillant, ou 
de cache, a et4 41ucid4 et notre doctrine traverse le ciel 
comme le soleil et la lune et flotte sur la terre comme les 
rivieres et les fleuves. Et non seulement les difl&cultes 
epuisees par F^tude, les secrets dluoid^s par la recherche, mais 
le sue et la seve, le souffle et la force intimes memo, prenant 

1 Disciples de Kong-fu-tze. 

2 Principalement par les doctrines de Yang-tclau et Mili-tili. 

Auteur du Tung-’Chu. 

^ Disciple et ami de Tchon-M. Tcheng-tze fut son mattre. 
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leurs points d'appui^ an sein du ciel et de la terre ont projete 
des rayons qui brilleront ^ jusqu’aus: ages les plus reculds. 
Tchou-tze etait courageux et habile autant que saint et plein 
de sagesse. Son systeme, independamment du Tcliuen- 
tchou^ a paru dans le Yu-lui'^ et le Wen-tsih.^ II est 
immense, il n’a pas de liniite. Pour moi K’ao Pan-long sans 
tenir compte de mon insuffisance, apres Pavoir lu plusieurs 
fois, i^ai pris et extrait Fessence de ses paroles et suivant la 
methode de Tchoii-tze je les ai partagfes en 14 sections. On 
n^oserait certainement point egaler cette oeuyre au Kin-sze- 
lull® de Tchou-tze, c^est pourqiioi je lui ai domie pour titre 
Tsieh-yao de Tchou-hi (principes essentiels). Certes si 
Tcliou-tze n’eiit point existe non seulement la doctrine de 
Eong-tze se fut obsciircie, mais on eut ignore jusqii’a 
Eong-tze lui-raeme. Si la doctrine de Tchou-tze n"eut 
point repandu de luiniere, en aurais-je eu, moi, quelque con- 
naissance ? 

J'estime, pour moi, que ce livre etablit la distinction de la 
justice du ciel et des desirs des hommes sur une etendue 
comparable k mille lis ou peu s’en faut Pien au monde n’est 
plus clair. 

Les lettres.doivent savoir que les Saints les plus anciens et 
les plus receiits sont eiitierement d’accord. C’est pourquoi 
j'ai fait graver, et publie ces principes essentiels pour les 
presenter i ceux qui partagent mes sentiments. 

L'annee du tigre in) noir temps Wan-li, le 

jour du iievre (9jJ mao) jaunatre (0< ki) du 7® mois, a 
rautomne, moi, K^ao-pan-long, lettre de Si-Shan, 4crit 
cette preface (penetre de respect pour le maitre). 


^ Comrae un pilier. — Ch. lAtt. deux pierres. 

^ B’apres le uiandchou. 

^ Grande collection des oeuvres de I’ecole de Tcliou-M parue en 1713. ^ 

^ Expose des principes de Tchou-hi, en 140 livres, ecrit par .Li-tsing-ti 
en 1270. 

® livre de Wan-hong. ^ 

® le Kin-sze-hiky expose des doctrines pMlosopMques, puhlie on ll<® 
le coramentaire seul est de Tclion-hi. . 

’ La 39® annee du cycle. Le temps Wan-Ii est celui du regne de 
des Ming, 1573 a 1620 ; il commence avec Tan du cycle Kmi-^yen ou la j 
done le 29® annee de cet empereur, Fan 1602. 

TOL. XX. — [new SEUIES,] 
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I2?I>EX DES ChAPITRES DU TsiEH-YAO DB TcHOU-TZE. 


I. De la doctrine elie-meme 40 So. 

II. De r etude 24 

III. De la connaissauce 33 

IV, De I’entretien et de la conseryatioa 27 

T. Du devoir de se repdmer et gouverner 6 

YL Des regies domestiques 16 

YII. De la conduite au dehors et au dedans 15 

YIIL Des principes du gouvernement 26 

IX. De Tart de gouverner 9 

X. Des fonctions des magistrats 32 

XI- Metliode de renseiguement des homines 14 

XII. De Faverfeissement et de la correction des defauts ...... 9 

XIII. Maniere de distiuguer et connaitre les fausses doctrines 20 
XI Y. Coup-d’ceil sommaire sur les saints et les sages 9 


Chapitre I. — De la Doctrine. 

Le docteur Hoei-Ong^ disaifc : le premier principe s’exprime 
par un seal mot : li^ la rectitude ^ (ou : le principe ration- 
nel). 

Le Yin et le Yang^ constituent un meme principe vital. 
L’affaiblissement du Yang forme le Yin ; ce n’est pas que 
quand le Yang se retire il y ait separement un Yin. Le Tin 
prend la place, ^ du Yang, de trente parties, une par jour. 
Ainsi cette operation etant completement achcvee, au bout 
d^un mois, il nait le K\ian. 

Au degre six du K*7ian,^ le Yajzg gerrae et cbaque jour il 
pousse de trente, une partie. En sorte qu’au bout du mois 
un yang se produit. Ainsi au solstice de Fhiver survient le 
Fu.*'’ Quand on y est arrive il ne se produit plus de Yang.® 

1 L’un des noms litt^raires pris par Tchou-hi. 

2 On counait suffisamment le Yang et le Yin, les deux principes des choses 
celestes et terrestres d’apres la philosophie chinoxse posterieure a Meng-tze. 

^ L’un succedant a Tautre. 

^ IC van le 2 ^ Koua du Yih-hing ; le premier marque rorigine des choses, le 
second, leur developpement, 

5 24 ^ hexagramme designant ie renouvellement dans le nouveau systeme. 
Comp. C. de llarlez, Le texte originaire du Yih-Kwg (Journal Asiatique, 1887 , 
No. 3 ), Paris, E. Leroux. 

® L’auteur cherche a expliquer comment les principes actif et passif se corabinent 
pour former les etres. I *a succession de la vie et de la mort, de la croissance efc 
decroissance dans la nature, donne Fidee du Yang s’aft'aibhssanfc en Yin, pour 
repreudre vigueur peu apres. Mais ce sont des mots et non des choses.^ Le 
Miroir de Kang-hi dit de memo (Y^. Tang) : ‘‘ (^uand la substance du Yin se 
dilate et disperse, c’est le Yang. Quand la substance du Yin se condense et 
coagule, c'est le Yin.’^ 
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• Bien que la forme exterieure du ciel entoure de partout 
Texterieur de la terre, son Element se repand cependant dans 
Finterieur da globe terrestre. Bien que la terre soit au milieu 
du ciel, ses parties solides et yides enserrent bien des Ele- 
ments du ciel. 

Le ciel et la terre n^ont rien qui soit, dans leurs fonctions, 
etranger de Fun a Fautre. Engendrer les Etres est leur seul 
propension. 

Dans le Koua Fu on pent voir le coeur du ciel et de la 
terre. En quel lieu ce ccnur n’est-il point ? Mais lorsque 
les Etres se sont multiplies et ont germe cornme ils sont 
alors meles et confondus, il est difficile de les connaitre dis- 
tinctement. 

Avant que les etres divers ne fussent nds, quand tout etait 
daus le silence et le repos, le Yang se remnant et agissant 
enfin, le desir de produire les Etres se manifesta subitement. 
Bien qu’il fut au milieu du Yin entremEle avec lui, il ne 
pouvait, tenant tout caclie, ne produire quoique ce soit.^ 

Le terme de ^‘restaurer, renouveler,”^ employe par Tcbeou 
Lian-ki et Tcheng Y-Tchuen n'a pas le mEme sens chez tons 
deux. Pour Tcbeou Lian-ki il se rapporte k ee qui revient et 
se repete. Tcheng Y-Tchuen Fapplique au principe du 
mouvement. Prenons comme exemple les 4 principes des 
actes, commencement, progres, affermissement, achEvement ; 
Tcbeou Lian-ki veut parler des deux derniers et Tcheng Y- 
Tcbixen du principe initial. 

La morale et le principe des etres sont une mEme chose. Ce 
corps n’est qu’une enveloppe, une sorte d’ecorce. Soit au-de- 
dans soit au dehors il n’est rien ou le Yin et le Yang ne soi- 
ent pas. C'est comme le poisson au sein de Feau. L^eau lui 
est exterieure et contenue dans son sein. L’eau qui est dans 
le sein de la perche ne differe pas de celle qui se trouve dans 
la carpe. 

Les esprits sont aussi formEs du Oe qui se rEtrEcit^ ou 

^ C’est a pen pres le meme systeme que celui du Brabmanisme. (Cp. Mdmva* 
dharmagtiBtram^ i. 5 et ss. 

Le Koua/« Y. plus haut. 

^ Litteralement “souffle,’^ principe vital. 

^ Ou : Se courbe et se dresse. 
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s’etend. ce qui va ou vient est le k’i. Eatre le cM et le tem 
il n’est rien qu’il ne soit. L’614ment vital {k i) de 1 homme 
et celui du ciel et de la terre se joigneiit et se succedenti sans 
interruption, mais Thomme ne pent les voir. Comme le crour 
de rhoinme par ses mouvenients, penetre cet element vital, 
ils s’eseitent et se penetrent rautuellement avec tout ce qui 

va, vient, se retrecit, ou s’etend. ^ 

Eelativement aux esprits et aux faits surnaturels, il a ete 
dit : “Le coeur de I’honame quand il est calme et en paix, est 
Ijon ; s’il est mis en mouvement comme un Jouet, o est qu un 

esprit ou un agent surnaturel se manifesto. ^ 

Le commencement et le progres forment la penetration 
veritable, c’est le mouvement; I’affermissement, 1 acheveinent 
se rapportent au renouvellement, au repos. 

Le commencement est le principe du mouvement II a 
pour point initial le repos. L’acbevement est la substance 
(mati^re) du repos; il se manifesto par la mise en mouve- 
ment Tantdt r^gne le mouvement et tantdt le repos ; et ces 
dtats s’dchangent et se succMent sans cesse. La cohesion 
fcb^n) parfait raobdvement de toutes cboses, ainsi que leur 
commencement. Oonsdquemraent, bien que Thomme ne puisse 
etre absolument sans mouvement aucun, cependant le lepos 
est cbose essentielle pour constituer Fdtat dernier de 1 homme 
(sa plenitude de nature). Cela etant, ce qui se mamfeste de 
son activite doit repondre entierement k la juste mesure et leg , 
sans que le repos, qui est a la base de son existence, se perde 
pour^cela. Ou ne pent prodnire en I’lmitant, la natuie qui 
* vient d’nn decret du ciel ; c’est en vain qu on 1 admire et a 
vante. O’est le decret celeste qui en a ordonne et pio 
r&Ute, essence et s. s4,ei> en tr.itsnt ams, d. cette 
nature on le fera avantageusement. O’est ponrquoi je 
traiterai que ces quatre termes ; bumamtd, justice, rre e 

Il est dit que le ddcret du ciel est ce qu on appelle nature.^ 
Il en est ainsi en toutes cboses. Mais en se me tan 


1 Bans les actes, 

® Traitant de ces . . . . 

3 Oommencement du Tdiong-xong. 
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Tetude il est mieux de commencer ses recherclies par sa 
propre personiie. C’est pourqaoi Ton dit que la nature est la 
forme sensible et la modele de la justice. Cette parole est 
trfe“Sage. 

Quand on disserte de la nature, la premiere chose ^ faire 
c’est de se rendre compte de ce qu’est cette nature. Or la 
nature c’est la Justice, la regie des actes. Elle se compose 
de rhumanit^ le droit, le rite et la sagesse. Mais dans ces 
quatre principes que se trouve-t-il de forme exterieure ? Eien. 

Ce n^est que quand cette justice existe que Ton est en etat 
de faire toutes choses; c'est ainsi que Fon saura aimer, rougir, 
liair, refuser, accorder, affinner et nier. II en sera, par 
exemple, conime dhme discussion sur la nature cbaude ou 
froide d^un remede. On ne pent s’assurer de sa forme et 
constitution physique qu’en en huTant ; c'est alors seulement 
qu’on sait si elle est froide ou chaude, ce qui constitue sa 
nature. 

Les hommes de nos jours ont faussement designe 
I’intelligence, la perspicacite comme ^tant la nature. 
Mais cela ne peat etre appele que volonte, intelligence 
(et non point nature). La nature n’est point connue 
par cette seule designation de destin du ciel. Epuiser 
la notion de la rectitude, pen^trer les choses c’est en cela 
qu’elle se trouve. II n’est pas besoin de beaucoup cher- 
cher. C'est pourquoi les saints n^ont que rarement disserte 
de la nature. 

La nature est semblable a Feau ; Feau est originairement 
claire, si on la met dans un vase propre elle est pure ; si on 
la Yerse dans un vase sMe, elle est trouble. 

Lorsqiie, venue claire de sa source et sans changer de 
nature, elle est s§.lie et troublee, il lui est bien diflBcile de 
redevenir claire en un instant. De la meme maniere pour 
devenir lucide quand on est pen intelligent, pour ^tre fort 
quand ou est faible par soi, il est besoin de beaucoup d^^nergie. 
A cette question, “ Comment le haut et le bas (le celeste et le 
terrestre) dans le monde naturel est-il traits comme forme 
materielle?'^ Tchou-tze repondit : ^^Cette reflexion est ex- 
tremement juste. Si ce qui a une forme est traite comme 
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n’en ayaiit point, il en T^sultera qiie Ton s^parera les choses 
et leiir regie (leur prinoipe)/^ ^ 

Deli cette parole de Tcheng Ming-tao: "^'c’est ce qui est 
divise qui est clair et distinct.” Mais ce n’est que par la 
distinction nette des points de limites existant entre le haut 
et le bas que I’on a la clart4 et revidence, 

Les substances et leurs principes de raison sont identiques et 
bien qu’on les s4pare et les distingue, ils ne sont pas etrangers 
Tun i Tautre (separes Tun de Tautre). Chercbant a mon- 
trer cela aux bornmes on ne pent guere reussir. Si tu 
recbercbes, 0 maitre, cette verite qui est sans voix, et sans 
senteur, elle ne se montre pas a la vue, elle est sans accent 
pour Fouie.^ Cependant si Ton ouvre bien les yeux, on 
pourra Fapereevoir ; en ouvrant la bouche, on pourra la 
saisir. Bien que le principe originaire soit sans origin©, ce- 
pendant la verite et la rectitude sont sous les yeux.^ S'il j a 
quelque chose de grand, de merveilieux, les saints s’ils le 
cachaient aux homines, manqueraient a leur devoir et seraient 
indignes de confiance. Ce qui est sous les yeux et bien 
proche ^ c’est se tenir debout ou assis, manger et boire (et la 
regie de ces actes) ; ce sont les conditions de prince et 
sujet, p^re et fils, frere aine et cadet, epoux et epouse, amis et 
compagnons. On doit d’abord s’appliquer ^ ces regies et 
devoirs qui nous sont proches ; lorsqu’on y sera mCiri on 
pourra atteindre les degres superieurs.^ Quelques uns disent 
que d’on doit senlement pratiquer ce qui est proche et devant 
soi. !Negligents et legers ils restent petits et has. D^autres 
soutiennent que si Ton ne s’en tient pas U, il n'y a plus par 
soi qu’une seule regie, un seal droit uniforine. Mais cela 
n^est point ; une telle opinion tient rhomine finalement dans 
Terreur. Les saints disent qu^en s^instruisant de ce qui est 
en has* on penetre le haut® et ce n^est qu’apres s’etre bien 

^ Pour Tchon-hi le materiel des choses et la principe de raison qni est en elles 
ne sont pas des entites distinctes. 

® Bien que se montrant on ne la voit pas, etc. 

3 II n’est pas pour cela invisible. 

^ Ordinaire, frequent, facile k pratiquer, etc. 

® Ce qui concerne I’etat, Pbumanit6, etc, 

« Meme idee qua No. 4, d. 
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I exercS k cela qu’on peut connaitre par soi-m^me les closes 

! caoh^es et secretes (fines). Les saints se distinguent des 

autres Lommes, mais o’est nniquement parceqn’ils sent mfiris 
k la pratique de la vertu et les autres, pas.” 

Entre le ciel et la terre il est une rectitude parfaitement 
determinee et que Fon ne peut changer. On ne doit point 
chercher k la pendtrer par ses reflexions, k la r^gler et I’etablir 
a sa fa 9 on. Si les conceptions ne sont point faussement 
confondues,^ les saints d’autrefois et ceux des temps ulterieurs 
seront par eux-m§mes tout d fait semblables comme deux 
moiti6s d’un sceau. 

Le ciel n’a que le printemps, I’etd, rautomne et I’biver. 
L’bomme n’a que I’bumanite, la justice, le rite, et la sagesse. 
Ge sont les quatre parties et espdces, d’un cote comme de 
I’autre. Le cceur doit s’exercer k les pratiquer reellement ; 
mais cbaque espece a ses rdgles et qualites, il n’y a point 
autre chose en dehors d’elles. L’humanite, la justice, le 
rite, la sagesse correspondent, si on examine bien, au com- 
mencement, au progrds, k I’affermissement, et k I’achevement, 
ainsi qu’au printemps, a Fete, k Fautomne et k Fhiver. 

Shang-tzai estime que Fintelligence est Fhumanite, mais 
“ savoir, comprendre ” appartient k la sagesse. Les quatre 
vertus sont de FaflFermissement, la sagesse est proche de 
Fhumanite ; ainsi Fon doit suivre la cercle des quatre prin- 
cipes des notes. Si Fon est depourvu de la sagesse, on ne 
pourra pratiquer Fhumanite. 

Interrogd sur la nature de Fhumanite, il rdpondit: il est 
difficile de faire appercevoir le prineipe rationnel ; ^ connaitre 
les ffiements exterieurs est chose facile ; il suffit de les 
prendre devant soi et de les examiner pour les connaitre. 
li en est de cela, par exeraple, comme des quatre principes 
d’action; d’apereevoir le commencement, le progrds, Faffer- 
missement et Fachdvement. Oonsiddrons les quatre saisons ; 
le printemps n’a que I’dlement d’une chdleur douce et agre- 
able. C’est la aussi Faspect et le moddle de Fhumanite. 

; ^ Si les idees restent justes et conformes a la nature, elles seront les m§mes en 

tout temps. 

^ C’est encore le raison, regie, rectitude I 
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Quoique Fete, rautomne et Fhiver soient tres-differents, ce- 
pendant Feleinent qui engendre le printemps opere et se 
monfcre egalement eu eux. Si Foa eomprend bien ce prin- 
cipe, apres s’etre vaincu soi-meme par Fobservation des rites, 
oa pourra se purifier corn pie tern ent de ses passions et Fon 
arrivera a n^avoir plus que F element de la douceur, de la 
paix, et la purete exempte de tout element etranger, Tel 
est le cceur da ciel et de la terre qui a engendre tons les 
^tres. 

Pour bien envisager la notion de Fhumanite, nous devons 
considerer en memo temps la justice, les rites et la sagesse. 
Ainsi chaque espeoe etant clairement distinguee on arrive a 
la connaissance d’une maniere claire et evidente. II est dit 
en outre : Fhumanite ne eomprend que les notions de douceur et 
de paix ; la justice, celle de la crainte, de la force, de la fermete 
et de la d&ision. Les rites ne cornprennent que le concept de 
la manifestation exterieure qui fait connaitre et eclaire, de la 
production exterieure qui anirae. La sagesse contient celui 
de Facte qui recherche, rassemble, construit et forme sans 
laisser de trace, ni de forme exterieured Ces quatre agents 
operent au sein de la nature. A Fecole des Saints on tient 
la recherche de Fhumanite comme seule necessaire, parce que 
Fhumanite doit prec^der les autres. Si Fon entretient avant 
tout, en soi, des pensees de douceur et de generosite, s’il arrive 
un moment de devoir manifester, expliquer, exciter, produire 
quelque chose, on saura le faire convenablement de soi- 
m^me. LorsquTl faudra etre ferme et actif, on le sera ; 
quand on deyra rassembler et reciieillir les elements, on 
sera capable de le faire. 

Le maitre dit de plus : Fhumanite n’est que le premier des 
quatre principes d'action ; la sagesse soit meiier ^ bon terme 
le commencement et la fin. La combinaison de la sagesse et 
de Fhumanitd est le pivot de mille ebangements et ameliora- 
tions.^ Le mouvement circulaire et combinatoire de ces 

^ L’lmmanite eomprend la douceur et la bieuveillance ; la justice implique 
force, fermete, action : les rites r^glent les actes exterieurs ; la sagesse engendre 
des actes intellectiiels purs, 

2 De tous les actes et 4venements bons. 
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principes est sans limites ; tons leurs actes se touclient de 
tres pres et n^ont point d'iiitervalle. 

Ainsi sans I’affermissement, le commencement ne pent 
subsister. La qiialite speciale de Foreille est la clarte, celle 
de Toeil est la perspicacite, celle du coeur est la bonte. tSacbez 
done saisir cette pensee; niMitez, examinez-la ; coiiformez- 
Tous y, reprodaisez-la en yous, 

II est encore dit : Soyez agreable comme le soleil d\m 
printernps serein. Soyez genereux comme un vin doux et 
agreable an gout. C'est U ce qu^on appelle se conformer aux 
principes de rimmanite. Cette sentence de Meng-tze : 
^‘rhurnanite est le coeur merae de Fhomme est juste et 
frappante (frappe an but). Le coeur est nakirellement bon 
et airnant. Si Ton pent seulement le maintenir tel, on n’aura 
point a craindre qn’il soit sans liumanite. 

La coinparaison avec le grain de ble, de Tebeng-tze est tres- 
juste. Quand ce grain se trouve en quelqu’endroit on est 
inquiet, se demandant s’il poussera.^ 

Interroge, le maitre dans la reponse envoy^e aux etudiants 
de Ho“Siang, a propos da mot “ aimer (jigai), traite de la 
nature de Fhumanite et dit : ‘‘Sie Shang-tzai traitant du mot 
concevoir {hioh) presente la cbose comme tr^s-importante, car 
e’est autant que parler de la mdthode de la meditation. 
Eui-slian, discutant devant nous et oonfondant toutes choses, 
parle d^une maniere tres-defectueuse.’^ 

A cette question : Est-ce la Fessence de Fhumanite ? ^ il 
repondit: '^non ce ne Fest point.^’ Yoici sa yraie notion. 

Si m^me les gens bienveiilants sent intelligents on ne pent 
dire que Fintelligence eelairee, soit Fhumanite. Bien que 
les gens plains d’humanite soit en Concorde avec tons les 
Mres, on ne pent dire que la Concorde soit Fhumanite.^^ 

On lui demanda aussi : Fintelligence, la conception olaire 
est productrice de la pensee, n^est ce pas? Oui, repondit il, 
il en est ainsi ; cependant si Fon n^envisage que Fintelligence 
et la conception claire, la notion sera defectueuse, car Fhu- 

1 Be raeme des actes du cosur avant que celui ae les manifeste, 

^ Be mettre toutes choses d’accord. 
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manite reunissant en elle tous les principes d’action, tout cela 
se manifeste par la pensee engendree par eux. 

A cette question ; Tliuiiiamte a-t-elle rintelligence claire 
et precise des sentiments qui renferment les qiiatre principes 
d'action? II repondit : Sie Shang-tzai rencontrant le docteur 
Tcheng Ming Tao, ils se mirent k lire entierement les livres des 
annales, Tcheng Ming-Tao lui dit alors qu’il avait neglige 
les ceuvres intellectnelles par amour des choses exterieures. 
A ces mots Sie-Shang-tzai sentit la sueur ruisseler de tout 
son corps, son visage se couvrit de rongeur et Tcheng Ming- 
Tao lui dit : c est la certainement les sentiments d'une affec- 
tion compatissante. Maitre, parlons-en un instant. Shang- 
tzai entendant Tallusion k ce defaut, se sentit pris de honte. 
II n^y a la, dit-il, que des sentiments de honte et de haine 
(du mal), comment pouvez-vous y voir un coeur aimant et 
compatissant ? Le docteur attendit quelque temps, puis il 
dit : quand on a en partage un coeur aimant profondeinent, 
il sait se raouvoir ; quand il sait d’abord se raouvoir, la honte 
et Thorreur du mal, le respect et la vigilance, la connaissance 
de la veiite et de Terreur se produisent naturellement. 
STls ne resultent pas d’un mouveraent du coeur alors la honte 
et la haine du mal, le respect et la vigilance, la distinction du 
bien et du mal, du vrai et du faux ne sont pas r4els. Il en 
est de cela comme des quatre saisons : shl n’y avait point 
d^elernent generateur du printemps, lorsque Tete serait 
arrive, que pourrait-il faire grandir? pourrait on recueillir 
beaucoup au temps de Fautomne; amasserait-on beaucoup 
eiifin en hiver ? Non, n’est-ce point.’- 

Lin An king demanda: Fhomme bienveillant considers le 
ciel, la terre et tous les ^tres comme une unite et shi considers 
le premier temps ou Fhomme et les autres etres sont nes, il 
saura en comprendre la nature. L’homme et les choses ont 
recu, pour leur naissance, F41dment da ciel et de la terre. 
Aiusi ils ont un m4me corps commun. Des fr^res, par 
exemple, ont des corps diffSrents et proviennent cependant du 
corps de leur p^re et mere, c’est pourquoi ils doivent tous 

^ La conclusion de ceci est que Shang-tzai rougissant reeilement, non feinte 

a consequemment les qualit^s du coeur qui produisent cette honte, la honte. 
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s'entr’aimer. Le coeur de Thomme bienveillant seul a cet 
amour qui rend tout commun. 

Connaissant a fond ce devoir il pent considerer, comme 
un seul corps, le ciel, la terre et toutes choses. 

II ne faut pas chercher k savoir Forigine de la chose, sacliez 
seulement quails forment maintenant comme un seul corps. 

II en est de cela comine de Fean. Les fleuves et rivieres, les 
lacs et etangs, iie forment qu’une seule eau. Toute Fean que 
Ton voit, a une meme substance. Qu'est il besoin d’examen 
et de recherch.es ? Et quand meme on les ferait, la connais- 
sance (de ces choses) se ferait bien attendre. Ces choses 
etant ainsi, la nuit derniere, Tchouang-tchong disait : 
^4^homme et tous les etres ont recu cet element substantiel 
d^une mani^re egale, ils ont ce principe egalement. Tous 
doivent ^tre pleins d’affection pour tout,’’ Mais cela n’est 
point ainsi. Les etres doivent ^tre aimes c’est vrai, mais ce 
n’est point seulement parcequ’ils n’ont qu’une seule sub- 
stance materielle. La substance de Fhumanite est forte et 
ses manifestations faibles; la substance de la justice est au 
oontraire faible et ses manifestations puissantes. L’aspect de 
la justice inspire la crainte et le respect, elle est la gardienne 
de Fhumanite. La justice est semblable k un couteau aigu 
qui penetre d’un coup profondement et fortement dans la 
poi trine et la coupe et taille. 

Le rite est la manifestation de Fhumanite ; la sagesse est 
le fond cacke de la justice. G’est d’apres ces principes que 
Fon doit definir la nature et le destin de Fhomme. Les 
hommes bons et bienveillants sont en general modestes 
et condescendants. Les kommes intelligents et perspicaces 
sont le plus souvent difficiles et dura, exigeants. Le rite 
est la regie de raison. Mais de la raison on ne pent que parler, 
elle n a pas de forme qu on puisse tracer. Le rite a differents 
actes et parties que Fon pent voir et qui constituent le 
decorum et Felegance. 

La nature est semblable au premier principe ; le coeur est 
comme le Yin et le Yang. Le premier principe rdside dans 
le Yin et le Yang et ne pent s’en separer* De la sorte le 
premier principe est premier principe en ce qu’il a de par- 
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ticulier; le Yin et le Tang sont Yin et Tang dans leurs 
particularites. 

Yoila ce que sont la nature et le coeiir. Ils sont un, tout 
en formant deux ; et deux, tout en formant un. 

II est dit dans le Tchin-sin-sou : “la grandeur da ciel n’a 
rien qiii lui soit exterieur et la nature en entretient toute 
Tentierete. Cost pourquoi le fond du coeur de rhomrue, 
dont il est le Taste rnodMe, est sans rives ni limites ; il est 
seulement restreint par la nature particuli ere et les sentiments 
personnels de sa forme exterieure et de son moyen d’action. 
Eesserre, comme emprisonne par Tetroitesse de ce qu’il 
entend et voit, il recoit des limites et ne peut parvenir c\ sa 
perfection. L’homme, penetrant jusqii’au fond, tous les 
fetres, toutes clioses et les priocipes rationnels qiii les dirigent, 
vieiit, a im jour donne, ^ les coraprendre d^une maniere 
claire et penetrante et des lors il n'est plus possible de les 
laisser de cote. 

Lorsque le coeur de I’bomme ^ attaint son type d’une 
maniere complete, ce qui constitue notre nature, et ce qui 
fait que le ciel est ciel, ne s’en ecartent plus ni Tun ni 
Tautre, mais le penetrent fegalement ; ils y restent plonges. 

Le coeur est la seve et la moelle de la nature animee {KH) 
et il n^a point de pareiL 

L’ intelligence dirige la comprebension et le discern enient ; 
la Tolonte dirige Tactivite et le soin diligent. L'intelligence 
est procbe de la nature, elle est procbe de Fessence ; la volont4 
est procbe des passions, elle est procbe des actes. 

La nature qui n’a point encore ete mise en mouvement, 
la peiis^e qui agit par soi-mfeme, arrivent par le coeur au 
mouvement et au repos et n’ont plus de cause de cessation ; ^ 
c’est ce qu’on doit savoir. 

Il est dit au Tcbi Yan Shou : “ La nature constitue ce qui 
est sous le ciel ; la pensee imite, suit le mouvement de ce qui 
est sous le ciel. Le coeur donne des qualites merveilleuses 
anx vertus de la nature et de Fintelligence.” Ces paroles 
sont vraiinent profondes et lumineuses, 

^ Se tiennent a jamais dans cet etat double. 
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Le maitre devisant du juste milieu et de Fesprit de Con- 
corde dit d’abord a Tcliang King fou : L’homme depuis 
qii’il existe a ete un etre intelligent et done de connaissaiice. 
Les affiiires propres a chacun survenant, les 6tres se presentant 
a lui, comnie il ne pent tou jours correspondre et cecler,^ la 
pensee et le coeur suivent et s’ecartent et changent jusqu’a la 
inort et dans ces conditions il ne peut ni s’arreter ni rester 
sans mouvement, un certain temps m^rne tres-coiirt. Il en a 
6te ainsi dans tons les ages. Aussi les saints et les sages 
Tout dit : Avant qiFon sorte du milieu, il y a silence et 
immobiliti/’ c’est pourquoi ils ont range Fexercice joiirnalier, 
Faction exercee ca et la, parmi le temps ou Fon en est sorti et 
desi gne le moment ou Fon se livre au repos et ne s’applique 
point aux affaires coniine le temps ou Fon n’en sort point. ^ 
Si, dans le seiii de Fobvscurite, Fabsence de perception, on 
scrute et examine avec soin, tout est erreur, tenebres, obstacle, 
arr^t; rien de vide,^ clair, d’une substance conforme a la 
r&lite des etres. Si dans ce secret, ce reduit obscur, une 
perception se produit, le coeur sortant ainsi d’une maniere 
con Venable, le repos silencieux cesse par cela m^me. Plus 
on cbercbe (dans Fobscurite silencieuse de Fesprit) moins on 
apercoit ; qu^on abandonne alors la recherche et qu’on s'ap- 
pliqiie aux actes joiirnaliers. En tout ce qu^on est porte a 
penetrer, en tout ce qu^on examine specialement il est une 
substance immense, continue qui se communique aux ^tres sans 
pouvoir etre epuisee. Tout cela est fait, tout cela se propage 
selon le d&ret du ciel ; la production, la multiplication des 
etres n'a point de temps d'arret. Enun seul et m^me jour le 
flot s'eBve mille fois et s’abaisse mille fois ; mais le fond de 
la substance qui est tou jours dans le repos silencieux, est 
reconnu tel avant qu^elle s’exteriorise dans les actes et est 
tout entier dans cela. Mais lorsquhl se trouve en un objet 
special, en un temps defini, en un endroit ddtermin^ on ne 
peut plus Fappeler milieu.^’ ^ 


^ Aux sollicitation des clioses exterieiires, des eirconstances. 

® Dans 1’ action le ccnur sort de lui-meme, les actes ensortent; dans le repos 
tout j reste inclus. 

® Sans objet etranger qui s’y reflete. 

^ Determine ad mum, il n’est plus le fond cotnnmu, le milieu unirerseL 
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II n^y a que le seul ^tre yivant (intelligent) qni soit 
influence par le ciel et en receive son destin ; et dans Fex- 
ercice des actes qui proviennent de lui, il n^y a jamais d’inter- 
rnption, de repos. Si ron distingue ce qui sort de lui par les 
actes et ce qui n’en est point encore sorti de la sorte, ce qui 
en provient est le coeur, ce qui esiste sans qu’il en sorte rien 
est la nature.^ Dans Factionjournaliere, la substance complete 
et incessante se repand comme un fleuve, coulant sans cesse, 
roule sans jamais de repos, comme le ciel. Ainsi la substance 
et ses manifestations, dans ce qu^elles ont de subtil ou de 
grossier ; le mouveraent et le repos, dans leur commencement 
et leur fin, ne comportent, dans leur profondeur, pas un 
intervalle d^un atome. Ainsi depuis Foiseau qui vole et le 
poisson qui saute, dans toutes les particularites des ^tres, 
brille un eclat de verite. 

Preserver, proteger e’est ce qu’on doit faire k leur egard ; si 
Ton entretient quelque cbose, c^est cela qui doit s’entretenir, 

II dit en outre dans la reponse k Tchang King-fou; “Dans 
la reponse reiteree qui vous a ete envoy ee precedemment, il 
etait enonce ceci: “en faisant connaitre, m^me d’une maniere 
obscure, le grand prineipe fondamental, reflet et modMe de la 
loi de la raison profonde, on apprend ce qu’il est et k le tenir 
pour evident. Lorsqu’on comprend ce prineipe — source, 
element vital et substance semblable au fleuve qui coule avec 
abondance, a la mer qui etend ses flots, — alors Fintelligence 
est poussee k une grande transformation et comme si elle se 
trouvait dans une terre inondee, dans une vague etendue, 
elle se repand aussitot et ne s’arrete plus. Mais si Ton se met 
aux affaires, que Fon s’adonne aux cboses exterieures on se 
montrera rude, inintelligent, ardent, arrete, mais non gene- 
reux bienveiiiant, doux. Quoiqu’on s’en afflige en son cceur, 
on ne pent comprendre comment cela est survenu. Apres 
cela par cette grande transformation, ebaque famille peut 
avoir d’elle-m^me une demeure de paix et de repos. 

C’est Ik le fondement supreme qui, dans ebaque homme 
assure la securite k sa personne et fixe le destin. La connais- 


^ La nature est le fond, fe cceur est le prineipe agissant. 
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premier ; suivre la rdgle de raison qui p^netre tout, c’est le 
pivot necessaire. 

Comme Ton dit, la substance et ses aetes ont une meme 
source; evidents ou caches, ils n’ont point dhntervalle, de 
lacunes. Ils existent de cette facon. 

La loi de raison est proche, la ehercher an loin est chose 
risible. La reponse k Tchang King-Fou portait encore : 
^^Aussitdt qiie Ton s’ applique k le reproduire dans ses actes, 
on comprend et saisit le yrai principe. Si Ton en disserte, 
en met tan t an premier rang le coeur et la Tolonte, alors les 
yertus de la nature et du coeur, les effets merveilleux du juste 
milieu et de la bonte se montrent clairement et exempts du 
moindre dfeordre. La personnalite humaine, son intelligence, 
ses connaissances, ses actes faits en divers sens, tout cela est 
faculte du coeur. Le coeur est le roi de la personne ; (il y 
commande) sans lacune, dans le mouvement et le repos, dans 
les paroles et le silence. Dans le repos complet, quand aucun 
objet d’acte ne se presente encore, que la pensde, la reflexion 
ne germe point non plus, la nature forme nn seal tout. Les 
lois naturelles et de raison s’accomplissent completement, 
o’est alors le milieu. Alors la substance du coeur est dans 
le silence et Timmobilite. Des qu’il se remue c’est que les 
objets viennent le troubles La pensee, la reflexion s’dleve 
et tons les genres de pensees sont mis, tour k tour, en action. 
Mais quand cbacune a son chef qui la domine, alors regne la 
Concorde et Fharmonie. C’est la la fonction du coeur; excite, 
4inu il penetre tout, Le fond immobile de la nature ne pent 
plus etre sans mouvement. Le mouvement de I’intelligence 
est alors regie et mesure. Oonsdquemment alors, le fond 
immobile du coeur devient, par Fexcitation, pendtrant, se re- 
pandant par tout, dclaire, perspicace et la substance et les 
actes ne se separent pas. 

Le coeur de Fhonime etant venu a cet 6tat, s’il est ddpourvu 
d’humanit^, il n’aura point ces vertus merveilleuses. Bien 
que Fhorame veuille ^ti'e bon, s’il n"a point le respect et 
Tattention, il ne viendra pas k bout d’acquerir la vertu de 
bonte. Le coeur est le maitre du corps; il va sans interruption 
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dll aiouvement an repos, de la parole au silence et vice-versa, 
sans rieii d’intermediaire. O’est pourqnoi les sages appli- 
quent leur sollicitude et attention, 4 Taction et au repos, aux 
paroles et an silence. Avant de sortir du repos, il s’appliquent 
avant tout a entretenir et aflfermir cette attention, prenant la 
verite coinme objet principal. Lorsque les actes se produisent 
ail debors, ils agissent en cbercbant toujours avec soin i 
observer ce respect, ces soins dili gents. 

Lorsque dans ce soin de maintenir leur coeur ferme, la 
pensee, la reflexion ne s’est point encore produite, Tintelli- 
gence, la connaissance ne sont point cependant obscurcies; 
le inouvement se fait au sein de cette immobilite. On 
peutde voir dans le Koiia c^est le coeur du ciel et de la 
terre. Quand on en est venu a Texamen des cboses bieii qne 
les affaires et objets exterieurs viennent se mMer la re- 
flexion) ii n^y a point danger d erreur quant a la mesure, la 
regie a observer ; la nature assure centre Terreur. O’est le 
repos dans le mouvement. 

Dans le Koua JTm on ne trouve point la substance,^ on ne 
voit point Fhomme tel. Comme il est uiie direction, im bat a 
ce mouvement qui est au sein du principe immobile, meme en 
repos il n’est pas sans excitation an mouvement. Si Ton 
examine ce repos au sein du mouvement on verra que bien 
qubl subisse des excitations, il n’est pas sans repos. Si dans 
ce repos il vient a etre constamment excite ; si bien qu excite 
il reste encore en repos, bien que le coeur pousse ainsi d’une 
direction d Tautre, en soit penetre profond^ment, il n’est pas 
un instant depouille de toute bonte.’^ 

Dans une autre lettre adressee a ses amis du Ho-Fan (le 
Maitre) disait: Avant que le Tchong-Yong eiit paru,Jes 
regies qubl publie existaient et avant tout cela on coimaissait 
la substance du coeur qui agit et se repand dans les actes. 
En outre Tebeng-Tze en parlant du coeur veut designer 
tout coeur sortant de lui-m§me par les actes ; aussi, bien qu^on 
considere le coeur comme se produisant au debors et la 
nature comme ne le faisant pas encore, les paroles de Tcbeng- 

1 51® exprimant ‘^fermete dans les principes.’^ 
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tze, si on les considere bien, sont peu convenables. Con- 
sequemment si Ton y reflechit a nouyeau on verra qiie non 
seulement les dissertations anterieures ne sont point du tout 
convenables pour determiner les vraies appellations du coeur 
et de la nature, mais qiie les efforts, la diligence, mise en 
oeuvre tons les jours ne peuvent donner le point d’appui ni la 
direction suffisants a cela. On y voit Tinsucces de Fessai et 
pas seulement les principes du livre. 

Si Ton examine toutes les sentences du Wen-tsih et de 
rY-shii ^ on y voit que le temps ou les pensees et les re- 
flexions ne se sont pas encore elevees, ou les objets exterieurs 
lie sont pas encore venus impression ner, est, selon leur appre- 
ciation, celiii ou la satisfaction, la colere, la joie, la peine ne 
se sont pas encore manifestees. En ce moment la substance 
du coeur est encore en repos et sans mouvement ; la nature 
donnee par le ciel est entiere et parfaite; elle n’est point 
encore pres de defaillir ni incapable d'atteindre son but ; 
car elle est sans faussete, sans deviation, O^est ce qu’on 
appelle le milieu. Excite il parvient k penetrer la cause 
productrice du monde ; la nature de la satisfaction et de la 
colere, de la joie et de la peine se inanifeste et les operations, 
Temploi du coeur peuvent se voir ; elles ne sont pas en disac- 
cord avec la rigle qui les gouverne et comme il n’y a pas de 
resistance, de disposition mech antes, on appelle cet etat la 
paix, la Concorde. Cest la la rectitude ferme du coeur 
huniain. 

Cest la vertu de Fintelligence et de la nature. Cela 
etant, avant que (les sentiments et les pensies) soient sortis 
(de leur fond productif), quand bien mime on scruterait avec 
soin, on ne les saisirait pas. Quand mime on en a acquis 
rintelligence on ne pent chercher (et reussir) i les rigler. 
O’est seulement quand la vertu entretenue, diveloppee par la 
perseverante attention, a progress^ et qu’elle n'a point ete 
egaree par la fantaisie des passions liumaines, qne le coeur est, 
avant la manifestation des sentiments, un miroir pur, sem- 
blable ^ une eau stagnante et, qu’apris leur production, il 

^ Livre de Tchu-tclieng de la dynastie des Soug-Liu (vers 490). 

Ton. XX. — [new series.] ■ ■ ■' ' 17 
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reste en harraonie arec les regies qui doivent le diriger. 
Telle doit §tre Fattention, les soins de tous les jours, fermes 
et forts. Si Foil scrute et examine soigneusement les choses, 
qu"on les distingue et explique clairement, prenant cela pour 
fondement de ses rechercbes, on les connaitra parfaiteraeiit, 
au moment oii le coeur sort de lui-meme et Fon pourra voir 
interieurement avec certitude tout ce qui y a ete fait avaot 
cette manifestation. Aussi ce que Tcheng-tze discute et ex- 
plique, par iin examen approfoiidi, dans sa reponse a Sou Ki» 
miag est trSs-clair et tres-pi'ofond et de plus ne va pas en 
dehors de la consideration du respect. 

II est dit en outre : Quand on pratique le respect/ sans 
jamais faillir, c’est que le milieu subsiste certainement/’ Et 
ailleurs s'appliquer aux regies de la raison n^egale pas la 
pratique du respect ; il n’est pas possible d’arriver k la perfec- 
tion de la science et de manquer aux regies du respect/^ En 
outre ‘^pour entretenir et developper (ses facultes) il faut 
pratiquer le respect.’’ G’est en avancant pas k pas dans 
Fenseignement queFon acquiert la science. C’est en pensant, 
rMecbissant, expliquant, dissertant d’une maniere prolongee 
que Fon fait sortir le coeur de lui-meme (de Fimmobilite 
primitive). L’exercice, Fapplication, les efforts de chaque 
jour peuvent, seals, poser le fondement, en faisant^ commenoer 
Fetude et la connaissance des principes fondamentaux. 

Quand on neglige habituellement le soin, le zele a entre- 
tenir et developper une certaine partie, Finterieur de Fhomme 
est dans le trouble et le desordre, il n’est plus ni profond ni 
penetrant, ni simple, ni de goCit uniforme, et s’il se repand 
ail dehors en paroles ou actions, il est precipite, leger, 
negligent et il n’arrive point ^ la paix, au repos, k la gravite, 
a la sincerite exempte d’artifice. Si apres avoir acquis la 
connaissance il vient S. ^tre entraine dans Ferreur, son malheur 
en arrive k Fextreme. Oerteson ne doit point y etre indifferent. 
Tcheng-tze en parlant de ‘^tous coeurs” veut designer ceux qui 
sont sortis d’eux-m^mes par les actes. Il parle done des mam- 
festitations exterieures, par les actes, de la substance m^me 

1 Oil : la vigilance. 

2 i>oser comme fondement de faire, etc. 
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dll c(Bur mais nallement de rapplication de la pens^e et de la 
reflexion aux affaires et objets ext^rieurs, Toute fois il 
n^est pas accord avec les maximes fondamentales duTcbong 
Yong; aiissi s’exprime t-il d’une mani^re impropre et Ton 
doit reformer cette maniere de parler ; mais cela fait, on ne 
doit point douter de tout ce qu’il dit et discute sous pretexte 
qu’il s’est trompe ; apres avoir caracterise ces expressions de 
^^peu con Venables il ne faut pas negliger avec mepris ce 
qu'il dit d^autre. Tclieou-tze dit ; ^‘Le premier principe n^a 
pas de principe.’^ Tcheng-tze dit en outre : On ne pent 
reproduire par la parole ce qui precede Tetat de repos de la 
nature de Fhomme. Au moment precis de parler, ce n’etait 
point encore la nature.^ Les saints et les sages, en 
dissertant de la nature, entendent en memo temps parler du 
ca 3 ur. Si Ton vent parler exacteraent on doit dire que le 
premier principe sans principe est inexprimable ; il n’a ni 
forme ni figure qui puisse servir d lui donner un nom. 
Yang Kui-Shan disait : “ on ne doit jamais s’ecarter de la 
voie de la droite raison. De tout ce qui eontient ce qui est 
entre ciel et terre, qu’est-il qui n'ait point sa loi ? Le 
cas ou Ton pent s’en ecarter doit etre contenu dans la loi 
mgme. Il en est ainsi des qiiatre regions principales. Si 
Fon va vers Test on s’ecarte de Fouest, si Fon va au midi ou 
s^eloigne du nord. C’est ainsi que Fon pent et doit s^ecarter 
(de tel principe). Par consequent il n’est point de place ou 
la loi morale ne soit pas necessaire. On ne pent done jamais 
s^en Eloigner. Ainsi, en toutes cboses, depuis s^habiller quand il 
fait froid, se nourrir quand on a faim, se lever avec le soleil, 
se reposer au soir, regarder, ecouter des yeux et des oreilles, 
soulever, fouler, de la main ou du pied, rien n’est sans loi. 
Le peuple la suit dans les actes journaliers, mais sans le 
savoir. 

Le maitre disait: s’habiller, manger, se lever, se couclier, 
regarder, ecouter, soulever, fouler, tout cela est acte ext4rieur. 
Tout ce qui est de cette maniere, a son droit, son devoir, sa 
regie, sa mesure ; en un mot sa loi. Si Fon fait de la 


^ Avant Tacte il manque le monv'ement et les actes. 
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designation des closes ^ leur loi de raison, non senlement on 
detrnit la distinction de ce qai est superieur et inferieur dans 
la substance, mais on tombe dans Topinion des Bonzes qui 
confondent la nature et Toperation ; ce qui fait dire par 
erreur aux lettres : ^‘que la loi de raison ne pent pas ne pas 
etre suivie et que Youlut-on meme s’en ecarter on n’y parvien- 
drait pas. Des que nous en ayoiis eu connaissance, quand 
merne nous agirioiis contrairement a ces principes, inecbam- 
inent, il ne pent se faire que ce ne soit pas selon la loi de 
raison.’’ On ne saurait dire tons les maux qui resultent de 
pareil systeme. 

Sou Tong-po^dit (en parlant de cette opinion que la loi est 
Falternaiice du Yin et du Yang du Yi-King) : Qu’est ce 
done que cet Yin et ce Yang? Bien que les explications de 
Li-leou et Shi-Eouang soient brillantes, ils n’ont point su ce- 
pendant les definir et trouver un point de comparaison. Voi- 
ce qu’ils disent : 

Lorsque le Tin et le Tang s’unissent alors les etres sont 
produits ; quand les ^tres sont nes, alors leur substance 
visible se montre. Lorsque cette substance est const! tuee, le 
Yin et le Yang se derobent et tout ce que Ton peut voir ce 
sont les cboses produites, il n’y a plus de Tin et de Yang,” 
Peut-on ainsi r4duire ces deux principes au neant ? Quel- 
que peu intelligent que Ton soit, on voit la fausset4 de cette 
doctrine. D’ou en eflGet, proviendraient les 6tres? Ainsi 
done, dire pour faire connaitre la nature des Stres, qu’ils sont 
le Tin et le Yang; puis soutenir, parcequ’on ne peut montrer 
le Tin et le Yang ni les figurer, qu’ils sont rentres dans le 
neant, e’est (soutenir) deux sottises. Le maitre dit : 

Yin et le Yang remplissent Tentre-ciel-et-terre. Lorsque 
croissant ou decroissant, ouvrant ou fermant, ils produisent 
ou detruisent les etres, ils se montrent aux yeux; la sub- 
stance visible et la substance non visible ne peuvent etre 
niees. Aussi la inaxime de Sou-sW qu’ apr^s que la sub- 
stance a ete constituee, le Tin et le Yang se derobant, tout 

^ Pour les Bouddhistes le uom. est uue partxe de I’etre accideutel et nullement 
ime cliose exterieure. Le nom coutribue a determiner I’dtre. 

Cel^bre poete du xie siecle. 
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ce que Ton peut voir est uniquement chose exterieure et que 
le Yin et le Yang n’existent plus/' cette maxime est contraire 
k la raison. 

Les gens qui ont penetre la nature fondamentale du Yin 
et du Yang ne disen t pas, pour definir les ^tres, que ce sent 
le Yin et le Tang ; ils ne cherchent pas le Yin et le Tang, 
autrement que dans les choses et les formes, en dehors de ce 
qu'on voit et entend, Sou-tong-po dit: ‘^le commencement du 
principe du ciel est vraiment grand, capital ; on ne pent 
apercevoir les vertus de ce principe initial. Ce que Ton pent 
Yoir n'est que le principe des choses diverses/' 

Le maitre disait : Le principe initial des quatre vertus ^ 
est pour celles-ci semhlable au printemps relativement aux 
quatre saisons. Parmi les cinq principes, la bonte bienveil- 
lante est le principe initial, qui engendre, perfectionne, fait 
germer et developpe le ciel et la terre, C'est elle qui 
produit tous les etres, e'est d'elle, consequemment, que tout 
procMe. C'est pourquoi il est dit que Forigine, le com- 
mencement des toutes choses en provient. Si Ton s'en occupe 
et y reflechit on ne peut pas dire qu'il est impossible d'en 
apercevoir et connaitre les formes, la substance, Teclat, dans 
le coeur et les yeux. Les gens qui connaissent bien la loi 
supreme le comprennent parfaitement. 

Liao-tze Hoei dit : Le milan vole, le poisson nage et 
saute." Dans ces expressions il y a la m&me pensee que dans 
ceci : vous avez des affaires, e’est bien, mais n'ayez pas 

erapressement excessif. Qu'on y reflechisse ; tous les etres 
sont dans les parties de notre nature, comme une image dans 
un miroir. Si Fon contemple d'en bas le ciel eleve, on 
verra le milan, le traversant au vol; si Fon regarde d sespieds 
une eau profonde, on y appercevra le poisson qui nage en 
sautant. Que Fon regarde en haut ou en bas, il n'est point 
de lieu ou la manifestation exterieure de la loi supreme ne se 
trouve. Lorsqu'un acte doit se faire et qu'on n'a point de 
h^te exager4e, la chose est 1^ devant sox sans qu'on ait a 
t4moigner (eprouver) des preoccupations et corriger (elle se 
fait facilement). 

1 Toy. plus liaut 
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Le milan Yolant, le poisson nageant et saatant se trouveixt 
tous deux la-dedans (serYent ^ exprimer cette pensee). 

Les sages connaissent intimement par eux-memes ce qui 
donne la joie et le contentement, 

Le maitre dit: ‘^En tout, depuis le milan qui Yole et le 
poisson qui nage, en tout est la substance de la loi supreme, 
Enaction penetrante de la loi du ciel n’a besoiii ni d’avertisse- 
ment centre Toubli, ni de secours ; elle est ferme et constante 
comme cela. Si nous comparons toutes les cboses qui existent 
en une partie de notre personne, au reflet d’un miroir et 
consequemment distinguons les etres et la nature comme 
cboses difierentes, par celle-ci se refleteront ceuxda, par 
ceux-1^ ou peuetrera dans celle-ci. 

Le docteur Tcbang Heng-kiu dit: “Si Ton pretend que 
toutes les substances Yisibles s^apercoivent comme dans un 
vide immense, cependant les ^tres et le vide sont sans aucun 
rapport. Autre cbose est la substance determinee, autre 
cbose est la nature.’’ ^ Aussi blame-t-on ces paroles. 

II est dit au livre Tsih-Yen : “ La loi du ciel et les desirs 
de riiomme n’ont qu’une m^me substance, mais leurs actes 
different; quand leur operation est la meme, la volonte differe, 
Les gens eleves qui veulent progresser et se perfectionner, 
doiyent distinguer et approfondir les cboses convenablement.” 

Le Maitre disait : “La substance primitive est la seule loi du 
del; il n’y avait pas d’abord de desir bumain qui en diffdait. 
Le desir bumain excite par les formes, attache i la substance 
visible, reproduit par I’babitude, trouble par la passion 
prit alors naissance. H6-tze dit que I’bomme doit, dans la 
loi du ciel, distinguer les desirs de Tbomme et, dans les desirs 
buraains, reconnaitre ce qui est la loi du ciel. 

Bien que cette pensee soit tres- juste cependant les Saints 
out enseigne que si Ton s’ecarte des ddsirs bumains, se vain- 
quant soi-m^me, faisant observer les rites, faisaiit tous ses 
efforts pour rendre les bommes justes, e’est la la loi du del. 

Tang Koui-Sban disait ; “ On a dit que le d&ret du ciel 
est ee qu’on appelle la nature ; mais les passions bumaines ne 

1 Sens douteux rendn d*apr^s la version mandchoue ; tze—encu. 
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sonfc pas la nature/’ Cela est parfaitement yrai : H6-tze en 
critiquant cette maxime a commis uue erreur, 

II est dit dans le Tsih-Ten : Quand on vent pratiquer 
rimmanite on doit connaitre la nature de rhumanite.” Tine 
autre fois anx questions qu’on lui posait : Quand Fhomme 
i/a point la vertu d’humanite, c’est que le fond de son coeur 
est relache et dans Terreur. Est-ce avec un c(Bur plonge 
dans Terreiir que Fon pent scruter le coeur ? ” II repondit : 
^^Une prince du royaume de Tclii ayant vu un boeuf ne 
voulut absolument pas le laisser tuer/ Yoil^ un exemple de la 
florescence du coeur. II se montre dans ses actes au milieu 
des desirs du gain. Une fois qu’il s’est manifeste, si on 
Tarrete et le contient ; si, contenu, on Fentretient ; si entre- 
tenu, on le remplit, il s’eleve an plus baut point. Si parvenu 
a ce fait il ne le quitte point, il est alors semblable au ciel. 
Tel est le coeur qui se trouve dans Fbomme. L’origine de 
ses manifestations exterieures n’est point semblable (d sa 
perfection) ; en principe, il suffit de connaitre cela.” 

Le maitre disait : “ Kong-tze interroge par ses disciples 
sur la nature de Fhumanite, fit une longue reponse ; s’ils 
prennent, sans plus, le moyen d’obtenir Fhumanite et qu’iis 
fassent tous leur eflForts, ils Facquerront d’eux inemes. Cela 
suffit et il n’est pas ndcessaire de connaitre d’abord la nature 
substantielle de Fhumanite.” En outre on lui demandait 
‘^Comment on pent avec un coeur ddr^gld scruter le coeur?” 
Cette observation etant dhine haute importance son apprecia- 
tion a ete d’autant plus repandue et propag^e. (Il dit) done ; 
si Fon maintient et contient son coeur il subsistera, si on 
Fabandonne a lui-m^me il perira ; il n’y a pas d’intermediaire 
ni d’arr^t. Si connaissant son erreur on la scrute, le coeur 
restera en une seule disposition^; si Fon attend qu’on le voie, 
en un autre moment, se porter vers une autre direction et 
qu’on Farr^te avant qu’on ne Fy ait vu ^tabli, ce coeur sera 
divise, brise. 

Il est dit au Tsih-Yen^: ‘‘le coeur n’a ni mort ni naissance.” 

^ tir6 de Meng-tze I. 

^ La "bonne. 

® Encyeiopedie de I’^poque des Songs. 
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Le maitre dit a propos de ces paroles qa^elles s’approchent 
de la doctrine bouddhique de la rotation (transmigration des 
ames). Lorsqiie le ciel et la terra ont produit les §.tres, 
rhomine a obtenu ce qu^il y a de plus beau, il est aussi d’uiie 
habilete superieure. Le coeur est vide de maP et plein d’liabi- 
lete; savoir, comprendre, c’est sa nature. II en est ainsi 
comma de Fonie et de la vue dans Foreille et Fceil. Dans le 
ciel et la terre il n’y a jusqu’a la fin, ni passe ni present, ni 
achevement, ni fin. Dans les hommes et les clioses il y a 
au-contraire quant a la substance et d la forme, et commence- 
ment et fin. On doit seuleinent savoir que si leurs lois soiit 
les memes, leurs fonctions sent differentes. Puis qiiand on 
dit que le coeur ne connait ni la inert ni la naissance, n’a-t-on 
pas droit de s’etonner de ce langage des lettres? Il est dit 
au Tsili-Ten : Le coeur ne pent pas ne pas dtre. Posant 
comme fondement, les revolutions, les ebangements de la loi 
du ciel (les saisoiis) il agit en se conformant et satisfaisant d 
son temps.^’ 

Le maitre disait: ^^Les saints en apprenant les choses 
inferieures penetrent les connaissances superieures; dans les 
actes de ebaque jour, ils accomplissent le devoir de complais- 
ance et de conformite. Les revolutions et transformations 
du ciel se manifestent en cela.^ 

Si Fon se met en Fesprit de poser comme fondement la loi 
du ciel et que Fon veut Fbarmoniser avec les affaires bumaines, 
une seule cbose occupera la poitrine. Si quand on est d 
reraplir une fonction, on s’occupe de recueillir et de ramasser, 
de ruser et jouer (et non de la justice), les lignes de 
jonction du ciel et de la terre seront, jusqu’a la fin, sans 
concorder. L^union ne regnera pas entre le ciel et la terre. 

Ou-fang du Hd-nan ^ rdpetait souveut qiifil etait bon pour 
Fhomme de connaitre son coeur. A ce sujet la maitre dit : 

Le coeur doit connaitre les choses mais comment connaitra- 
t-on le coeur? L^oeil de Fhomme voit les objets, mais com- 
ment parviendra-t-il d voir les yeux ? 

^ Par sa nature. 

2 Elies sent F image et le module des vicissitudes des etres. 

® Auteur contemporain de Tchou-hi ; a ecrit un recueil historique et litteraire. 
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Aussi lorsque les lettres parvieiment k devoiler le secret 
des choses et des desirs, alors le coeur est k decouvert. La 
reponse a Liau Song-King portait : ‘4a nature du ciel et de 
la terre est aussi la notre ; la loi est-elle done de disparaltre 
promptement par la mort ? On ne pent qualifier cette 
reflexion d^erronee. Mais celui qui Fa proferee a-t-il bien 
mis le ciel et la terre au-dessus et au fondement de toutes 
choses ? n’est ce pas plutot nous autres boinmes qu^il a 
consideres comme tels ? Si e’est le ciel et la terre alors cette 
nature est la loi, la regie commune pour le ciel et la terre ; 
les liommes et les choses ne difl^erent point (sous ce rapport), il 
n"y a point a distinguer ceci et cela, la mort et la vie, Fancien 
et le nouveau. On meurt mais on n^est pas completement 
detrnit et il n^y a rien dont nous puissions nous attribuer la 
propriete speciale. Si e’est nous qu’ils prennent comme fon- 
dement et rnaitre, alors s^exaltant eux-memes ils prennent les 
idees, les manieres de concevoir de leurs fluides vitaux et de 
leurs esprits comme la nature de leur substance et ne cessant 
jusqii^^ la mort d^amasser et de retenir, ils croient par \k ne 
faire que mourir et non perir a jamais. C’est la un exces de 
liberte de la pensee. S’il en etait ainsi on ne pourrait dire 
que la mort et la naissance sont reglees par la nature et la 
destin celeste.’^ 


Chapitre VI. — Eegles bomestiques. 

Le Dooteur Hoei-Ong dans sa reponse k Tchen Fou-tsong 
dit : “ Je regrette infiniment que le grand nombre et la lour- 
deur du poids des aflPaires domestiques entravent Finstruction. 
Mais cela ne se pourrait autrement. En ces circonstances on 
doit faire sincerement tons ses efforts et ne rien negliger. En 
toute chose ne considerez que la loi morale et les principes ; 
ne les transgressez pas comme peu importants. Oonnaissant 
parfaitement vos defauts et manquements journaliers, tri- 
omphez-en et, vous repentant, corrigez-les. Il n^ a rien au 
dessus des principes de la doctrine. S^il s^dleve en vous le 
desir de ne pas les suivre, s’il y nait la pensee de s’en ecarter. 
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alors les aetes et les prineipes seront disjoints et toutes vos 
lectures passees perdront leur 

La reponse a Ho Pe-fong portaxt : riiomme et la femme 
for meat la maison, c’est ce qu’il y a de plus intime dans les 
choses liiimaines. Ces affaires ont leur regie morale. Les 
prineipes des Sages sont etendus et profonds. Si, soit qu^il 
Yive dans la retraite et la simplicite on dans les jouissances, 
et le luxe,^ Thomme traite ces affaires avec negligence et sans 
facon, le decret du ciel ne pourra s’executer. 

Les regies des sages prennent leur point de depart dans les 
rapports les plus delieats et les plus intimes de Fhomme et de 
la femme. Quant a leur point culminant il atteint ce qu’il y a 
de plus eleye et de plus profond au ciel et sur la terre. Cela 
etant, si les Sages n’en connaissaient pas les secrets et ne 
pretaient pas la plus grande attention k cLacun d’eux, qui 
pourrait les formuler et tracer des modeles? 

Le Yih-Eing, commencant par les Kouas Khien et Khmi^ 
on a mis an milieu les Eouas Hien et Heng.^ Le Li-Ki 
s’occupe du manage comma cbose principale. Au Shih-King 
les deux Nans^ ferment pour cette cause le commencement 
fixd et permanent.^ Au Tsih-Yen il est dit: *‘les regies con- 
cernent le manger et le boire, les fonctions de Fhomme et de 
la femme. L’homme qui plonge dans un courant n’en connait 
pas tons les filets d’eau/^ ^ Il est dit en outre : Ceux qui 
dans la frequentation des hommes sayent qu’il y a des rites k 
observer, qui dans les rapports entre amis saventqu’ily a des 
r%les a suivre, les gens refleebis et respectueux seals, savent 
s'observer et ne point comraettre de faute/' Telle est la 
pen see de Fauteur. 

Koiig-ming avait cboisi pour dpouse une fille d’une grande 
laicleur ; mais il Femployait et s’en faisait servir de facon que 
personne ne pouvait Fatteindre, Son caract^re droit et eley^ 
sa yertu fortement trempde avaient bien ete recus du ciel, 
mais par des reflexions internes, son esprit et son coeur 

^ Litt. sTir un tapis, ete, 

^ Ce sont les Kouas Jll et 32. 

3 premiers Hvres du Shih-King. 

^ Sont la loi de ce qui forme la commencement. 

® Tons les receptacles. 
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devenaient cliaqiie jour plus purs et plus eclaires. Sa digiiite, 
sa renommee devenait de jour en jour plus grande, plus 
elevee. Diminuant ses desirs, entretenant sou coeur conven- 
ablement elle rendit de grauds services. 

Les ancieiis Sages, s’efforcant d’4clairer leur esprit et leur 
coeur n^avaient en vue que de s'affermir dans le bien et d’ac- 
querir une juste renommee. Ils ne cbercbaient point cela 
pres des liommes mais en eux-in^mes ; ils ne se preoccupaient 
point du debors mais de leur interieur. 

Ondemandait au Maitre : Quand un liomme disgracie du 
sort, se troiive pres d’une belle-mei'O, de frm'es nes d’uiie 
autre mere, et que Faccord ne regne pas entre eux, comment 
doit-il se conduire ? II repondit : “ le modMe d suivre existe 
depuis les temps antiques. Coiisiddrez comment Shun s’est 
conduit, L’horame qiii est dans la situation dbm fils ne doit 
penser qu’d tester ferme dans la pratique de la piete filiale.’’ 

On lui demandait encore : des parents qui aiment leurs 
enfants au dela de toute expression, voudraient les voir se de- 
velopper, se former tr^s intelligents et habiles. Est-ce la un 
desir convenable P Le Maitre repondit : Qu’un pere, une 
mere airae ses enfants, c’est tres bien ; mais si les aimant an 
del^ de toute limite ils veulent qu’ils soient tels que yons dites, 
cela ne pent etre et n’est pas bien. Entre la loi du ciel et les 
desirs des liommes il y a une grande difference. II faut les 
distingner soigneusement, comme cela doit ^tre. Lorsque 
les amis ne sont pas bons et fideles, il faut s^en separer. 
GongMiez-les, mais avec prudence. S’il n’y a pas de motif 
grave ne brisez pas subitem ent. Quand un ami est devout, 
ne manquez pas aux lois de Faraitie. Si c’est un ancien ami 
ne violez par les usages anciens/^ 

Les gens eclaires et sages lorsqu’ils construisent une 
maison et ses appartements, commencent par Sever le lieu 
des sacrifices ^ Fest de Fappartement du midi. Puis 
Fayant partage en quatre parties, ils oflfrent un sacrifice aux 
manes des parents des ages ant^rieurs. Les parents collater- 
aux qui n’ont plus de descendants y seront adjoints et places 
selon le rang des generations. Apr^s cela qu’on determine 
le lieu du sacrifice, que Fon en prepare les vases et instru- 
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ments. Lorsque le jour 23arait, le maltre de maison Tient se 
montrer au milieu de la grande porte ; a qui eiitre ou sort il 
annonce (ce qui va se faire). Quand on est au premier jour 
de la lune on d la pleine lune, il fait les ceremonies prescrites. 
Si le moment est prop>ice, il oftre les mets i)roj)res a la saison. 
S^il y a quelque chose a faire il le notifie. 

Le piend le teou,^ le fou ® et le kui ^ etaient les ustensiles 
employes autrefois. On s’en servait pour tons les sacrifices 
et offrandes. ilaintenaiit on a transforme les vases profanes 
en vase de sacrifice et les raets comrnuns, en viaiide des 
oflFrandes. Les monnaies en i^apier^ sont employees au lieu 
des choses 2 >recieuses, parce qu’on les emploie dans la vie 
ordinaire. On dit qu’oii suit les convenances. Dans les 
sacrifices on doit suivre le droit dii fils aine. Quand des 
freres partagent les biens de famille ils ne peuvent par- 
tager le temple des ancetres. Quand Taine sacrifie, les 
cadets lui servent les differents objets et Fassistent dans des 
fonctions. S’ils sont eloignes les uns des autres, le fr^re 
aine seiil pent poser les tablettes des anc&tres, le cadet ne le 
pent pas. Ce n^est qu’au moment des offrandes que Fon pose 
le support (des tablettes) et Fon ecrit les noms sur des 
ecussons de papier. Quand le sacrifice est acheve on brfile 
le trone-support ; de cette maniere on arrive a la fin des 
ceremonies. 

Il est encore dit : Les rites et usages et les details du 
sacrifice peuvent subir de legers raccourcissements. Autre- 
ment, une fois Fof&'ande faite, on ne pourrait plus reciter de 
prieres. Quand on sacrifie aux ancetres, on doit y apporter 
une affection et un respect sinceres ; c’est Fessentieb Si Fon 
est pauvre, on pent tenir corapte de ce qui manque dans la 
maison. Si Fon est malade on agit comme le permettent les 
forces physiques. Quand la sante et la fortune sont suffisantes, 
on suit exactement les regies. 

^ Plat a bord portant les offrandes. 

^ Cliargeoir. 

3 Plat carre exterieiirement et a fond arrondi. 

^ Plat d’ osier tresse. 

^ Papier-moimaie qu’oa brffle dans les ceremonies en Fhoniieur des niorts. 
C’etait generalement dn papier de metal, de differentes formes. 
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Au premier jour de la lunaison, on offre du yin et des 
fruits au temple domestique ; k la nouyelle lune on presente 
du the* Le 5® jour du mois, le 16® du septi^me mois, le 9® 
da 9® mois, et autres encore sont declares jours fastes. Dans 
le grand sacrifice tons les supports des tablettes recoivent les 
quatre especes d^ofifrande de mets ; on expose les tablettes de 
hois. Si le temps est propice on ne presente au temple des 
ancetres que deux especes de mets.^ Si le premier jour du 
mois est un jour faste on n^offre qu’une seule fois du vin ; on 
neprfeite qu'un seal verre. 

Toutes les ceremonies du deuil avant Tense velissement 
consistent en ce qu’on appelle “ libations.^’ Les rites en sont 
parfaitement rc%les. Comme par suite de Tetat d’afflictioii 
ou Ton se trouve, on ne pent user du moindre luxe on doit 
temoigner son amour et son empressement pour -le mort et 
ne point Tlionorer comme on bonore les esprits.^ 

Apres que Ton a appaise les manes du d4funt et k dater du 
sacrifice, le reste s’appelle tsL 

II est dit -k ce sujet dans le Kia-li :® libation est le 
sacrifice du temps de deuil. Le sacrifice offert apres Tappaise- 
ment des manes ^ est une ceremonie de joie. Car on revient 
peu d peu alors aux sentiments de joieT’ 

Chez les Anciens, pendant le temps de deuil, tout s’ecartait 
des usages des temps ordinaires et devenait different. Aussi 
bien qu’on laissat de cote le sacrifice au temple des ancStres, 
on viyait dans un juste milieu entre la yie absolument 
retiree et la yie publique, sans impatience ni de Tune ni de 
Tautre. Les gens de nos jours, lorsqu’ils sont en deuil 
n’abandonnent point les usages de la yie ordinaire ; ils ne 
changent que ce qui a ete dit. Ils ont peur de s’incommoder. 

Dans la reponse d Tzeng Kouang-Tzou, il ^tait dit : 
‘^Pendant le temps que Ton reste enferm^ k la maison k 
cause du deuil, on ne pent se permettre d^omettre les sacrifices 
des quatre saisons. Si le jour du sacrifice est de bon augure, 


C’est-a-dire par une c^r^monie de joie, 
Mtes domestiques; oeuvre de Xcliou-lii. 
Ou le septilme jour du deuil. 
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on y precede Y^tu d’habits <Je deuil noirs. Dans les sacrifices 
on presente et 4IeYe trois fois la viande rotie des 
ofFrandes, mais cela ne doit pas se faire quand on reste 
enferme a la maison en temps de deuil. Si e’est un jour 
faste, on presente une seule fois les oifrandes mMees, On ne 
lit pas les prieres cereraonielles, on n'oflfre pas les viandes 
roties. On ne transporte pas les tablettes com me il est dit 
au Li-Ki. II n^y a pas de r^gle ni d^etiquette absolument 
fixe. 

Le jour avant le sacrifice Ta>Siang,^ on offre un sacrifice 
et Ton annonce (ce que Ton Ya faire) a Fancetre dont on doifc 
eraporter la tablette (hors du temple). Lorsque celle-ci est 
transportee, le jour suiyant, on enleve les nattes et la table; 
puis tenant elevee la nouvelle tablette on Tintroduit dans le 
temple.^ 

Com me ces prescriptions satisfaisaient pen les sentiments 
bumains, il ajouta : ‘^Introduire et transporter sont deux 
clioses bien differentes. On doit, en introduisant la tablette 
dans le temple et pour cela interrompant les sanglots, suivre 
les prescriptions indiquees par Sse-ma Wen Kong. On doit 
annoncer au pere et au grand-pere le transfert dans un autre 
sacrarium. Quand il survient un nouveau deces on doit 
introduire la tablette du dernier defunt dans le temple des 
ancetres et le leur annoncer.’’ Tel est le sens. Quand le 
sacrifice est acheve on introduit la tablette dans le recessus 
interieur du temple.^ 

Lorsque la 3® ann6e de deuil est passee, on fait la sacrifice 
r^gle. On emporte la tablette du premier ancStre et on la 
depose dans un autre temple, puis ayant venere la tablette du 
dernier defunt on Fintroduit dans le temple des ancetres. 
Quand Fenterrement est acheve, en interrompant les sanglots, 
on revet im habit noir et Fon reprend les sacrifice habituels 
dans la salle des ancetres* 

^ Magnum omeyi ^ la fin de la 2© annee de deuil, alors qu’ou change 

de vetements de deuil. 

Uii temple ne contient que 9 tahlettes. Quand une dizi^rae doit j ctre apportee, 
la plus ancieiine doit 6tre portde ailleurs. Le Li-Ki present la meme chose pour 
la sixieme. 

3 On les ote du troue support ^ et on les porte daus le receptacle cache. 
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On lui demandait une autre fois : Comment nn fils doit 
il se conduire quant aux sacrifices, quand il a offert le Ta- 
ming et le Tan pour sa m^re (defunte) et qu’il n’est en deuil 
d'aucim honime/' 

Le Maitre repondit : D’aprSs la coutume actuelle, apres 
la 3® annee on enleve la natte et la table.^ An petit et au grand 
Siang tons les homraes prennent part au sacrifice. Mlis apres 
le petit Siang, ils otent leurs v&tements de deuil. Au grand 
Siang ils portent des vetements simples et grossiers comme 
au jour de la mort, du commencement du deuil et de la 
douleur. Pendant le sacrifice, on fait face h Louest, Il doit 
en etre de me me pendant renterremeiit, 

En ce qui concerne le deuil, pour tout deuil quelconque, si 
le p^re vit encore, c’est lui qui joue le rdle d’honneur. En 
ce cas les fils n^ont aucune ceremonie ^ faire. Si le pere est 
mort et que les freres vivent ensemble ils se partagent les 
fonctions d'honneur. Tel est le texte des rites. Ceci est 
explique de la mani^re suivante. Cbacun a le premier role 
dans le deuil de ses enfants et de ses Spouses. S’il s’agit d"une 
epouse, c’est son mari qui preside au deuil, les fils n’ont point 
i prendre part au premier rdle. 

Tzeng Y’e-tcbi demanda : Si pendant un deuil de 3 ans 
il survieiit un autre deuil d’un an, on doit porter ce 
nouveau deuil et en prendre les habits. La chose faite on 
doit reprendre le premier deuil. Mais beaucoup disent 
que quand on porte les habits d’un grand deuil on ne 
pent en changer et rev^tir ceux d^un deuil moindre; nous 
ne savons pas comment il faut faire.’^ 

Le Maitre repondit: La decision de ces gens est erronnee.’^ 
Toici les rites a observer quand on cesse les cris et les 
sanglots. Dans les derniers temps le terme etait fixd d 100 
jours. Au temps dit K^ai-Tuen^ cela a 4td changd. Main- 
tenant, suivant les rites de la dynastie Tcbeou, aussitot apres 
Tenterrement les temoignages de la douleur prennent fin. 

^ Le Bioo-Siang^ ie Ta-siang et le Tan sent respeotiveiaent les sacrifices qui 
se font apres la 1©, la 2^ et la annee de deuil, alors <jue Ton change de vete- 
ments. 

713'-742. Sous Huen-tsong des Tang, 
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Li Hoei-Han demanda: est dit dans les regies du 

sacrifice tracees par Teheng-Shi: *^Tout ce qu^on y associe ne 
peat etre qu’une epouse legitime et une senle. Si celiii qui 
preside an sacrifice est le fils d^xine femme secondaire, il doit 
se faire aider de sa propre mere/^ 

Le Maitre repondit : Le docteur Tclieng s’est trompe, je 
pense/^ Cela est dit dans le livre Hoei-Yao de la dynastie 
Tang. Taut qne la mere epouse principale vit, on ne tient 
pas compte de Fanteriorite et de la posterite. Toutes doiTent 
assister et aider au sacrifice en commim. 

Teou Wen-King demanda : ^^Des fils, lorsqiie leur propre 
mei^e est iiiorte, comment doivent ils faire IHnscription de la 
tablette? on doivent-iis la mettre ? oti doivent-ils sacrifier? 

Le maitre repondit : s’agit de meres de rang egal. A 

part Fepoiise principale, on doit distinguer les antres en 
inscrivaiit seulement le nom de la mere morte. Les paroles 
de Tclieng-y-Tcliouen se rapportent au sacrifice domestique 
fait a volonte.’’ 

On lui demanda encore : " Quand (le pere) le mari vit 
encore k qui doit-il dcrire de venir au sacrifice offert a 
Fesprit de son epouse?’^ II repondit: ^^O’est a un liomme 
honorable de Fentourage du mari, et a personne qui lui soit 
inferieur/^ 

On Finterrogeait sur le transfert des tablettes. II repondit: 

Le fils du ciel et les vice-rois ont un second temple dans 
leur Tai-Miao. O^est M qu’on transporte et conserve les 
tablettes enlevees. Les particiiliers d'anjouddiui n’en ont 
plus ni de lieu special pour garder ces tablettes/’ II est dit 
au Li-Ki, ^ on les enterre entre deux marches/ Maintenant 
ce moyen n’est plus k employer ; on ne pent plus que 
les enterrer dans une tombe.’’ 

Interroge sur les regies relatives au transport du cadavre, 
il repondit : On le porte ainsi : apres qu’on Fa annonce 
au temple en sacrifiant, on vient ensuite Fannoncer au lieu 
de sepulture, on ouvre le tombeau et Fon enterre ; cela fait, 
on se retire apres avoir fait une libation. On retourne au 
temple annoncer Fenterremeat et le sacrifice ,* on y sanglote 
apres quoi les ceremonies sont terminees.” 
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On demanda : 

La prescription de porter des le transport dii corps les 
vetements dn deuil de trois mois^ est expliquee par Tcheng- 
sinen^ en ce sens qu’on les depose aprds que Ton a laisse passer 
ces 3 mois* Wang-Suh^ de son cote dit qu’on les quitte apres 
Fenterrement. Qa’en est“il en reality ? Le maitre repondit : 

Quant aux rites il convient de se montrer ton jours large et 
de suivre les exemples dii chef de la famille Tcheiig. 

On ajouta : “D’apres les principes de ce lettre, ce n'est 
qu’au cas d'un deuil de 3 ans que, pour Fenterrement d’un 
inort, on revet les habits de coton grossier du deuil de 
3 mois. Pour un autre deuil on ajoute Fetoffe de chanvre 
aux habillements du deuil. L’enterrement fini, doit-on 6ter 
ces vetements ?’’ Le Maitre r4pondit qu’il devait en etre 
ainsi. Au sacrifice du jour de la mort d’un parent on 
n'expose a la veneration qu’une seule tablette. Tcheng Y- 
Tchouen^ dit que pendant le deuil d'un grand-pere, d^un p4re 
chef de famille, il ne convient pas de se presenter aux 
examens. Bien que cela ne soit pas dit clairement par les 
lois et usages, si on considere bien la chose, on voit que les 
lettres doivent agir de la sorte. 

La coutume du pays est main tenant que pour la mort du 
pere on de la mere propre on porte le deuil de coeur pendant 
3 ans;^ c’est la une pensee excellente. Au jour de Fenterre- 
ment on ne traite ses hotes qu’au regime du jeune avec des 
vegetaux. Les viandes et les Idgumes offerts au sacrifice 
doivent etre distribues entre les gens de service. 

Le Maitre lorsqu’il etait sans fonction, se levait avant le 
jour, revetait un v4tement de couleur sombre, le bonnet pli4 
carre (Fou-Ein), les souliers de cuir, puis allait accomplir les 
ceremonies au temple domestique en Fhonneur dos defunts 
veneres. Cela fait, il allait s’asseoir dans sa bibliotheque, 
posait et affermissait sa table, mettait en ordres ses livres, 

^ Coton grossier. 

^ Lettre dn milren du XII^^ siecle (?). 

® Conimentateur dn Eia-Yn de Kong-fu-tze. 

^ Oollaboratenr de Tcbon-M (?). 

® Le deuil exterieur de 3 ans a ete diversement racconrci ; celni du cceur ue 
pent I’etre, 
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vases, instruments, etc. Ses aliments solides et liquides con- 
sistaient en soupe i la viande; le service avait une mesure fixe. 
Quand il etait fatigue et se reposait, il se tenait assis, les yeux 
fermes et droit. Si tot qu’il se levait, il marchait gravement 
et d\in pas mesure. Il se couchait au milieu de la nuit; 
lorsqu^il se levait il repliait sa couclie et s’asseyait jusqu'i ce 
qiie le jour f-Cit venu ; il avait Fair serieux, sa parole etait sage 
et vertueuse, Sa marche etait grave et reverencieuse, assis 
il se tenait droit et fixe, Toujoiirs regie et mesure dans 
ses actes et son maintien ; depuis son enfance jusqu’a sa 
vieillesse, dans le froid le plus rigoureux, la clialeur la plus 
violente, en aucune circonstance pressante, en aucun trouble, 
il ne s’ ecartait jamais (de ces principes). 

OlIAFlTRE IX. — MoVENS DE GOUVERXER. 

Hoei“Ong dit : Le Hvre Tcheoii-li regie toute Tadministra- 
tion des fonctionnaires du palais imperial depuis les eunuqnes 
des princesses et les cuisiniers. Il regie tout ce qui concerne 
le prince en ses volontes relativement au boire et au manger, 
aiix bommes et aux femmes et cherche ainsi ^ developper ses 
vertus ; c’est la son but supreme. Par la suite tous les vices 
des Eunuqnes ont pris le dessus. 

Les fonctions des Ministres ont ete (ce qu’elles sont) 
depuis Fantiquite. Les ministres cboisissent les Mandarins 
superieurs et ceiix-ci nomment leurs iiiferieurs. 

Le magistrat civil d’aujourd’hui nomme etdirige; mais les 
magistrats inferieurs etant importims et turbulents, il ne 
parvient pas a cboisir des gens sages. Toutes les regions 
etant confides aux magistrats, inspecteurs des prefectures, s’ils 
sont dtablis'avec cboix, convenablement, c’est Men. Au temps 
oil j’etais aux affaires, je choisissais avec soin les presidents 
du Li-pu^ et je‘chercbais k avoir partout des bommes propres 
aux fonctions. Me fiant aux Mandarins superieurs de toutes 
les cours, je leur laissais dtablir eux-mdmes les magistrats 
dependant d'eux, puis je les faisais surveiller par le Tchong- 


^ Coxir des offices, fonctions. 
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shoa Tamen.'*- Quand parmi les Mandarins il venait a en 
inanquer Fun on Fautre, pour chaque poste je me faisais 
presenter Fun ou Fautre de ceux qui les suivaient et en 
dessous et cela fait, j 'avais soin de ne point faire avancer un 
fonctionuaire done de pen de vertus. 

Le prince ne clioisit que les Kien-sze ^ ^ et les Tai 

Sheou (prefets). Quant aux autres fonctionnaires adminis- 
trateurs de districts (hien) lorsqu’on doit les mettre en oeuvre, 
selon les connaissances de cbacun, on doit exiger qu’ils rem- 
plissent bien leurs fonctions. 

Quand on doit organiser et disposer convenablement Fempire, 
si meme on a un grand espace libre, cela se fait aisement. Pour 
chaque district on etablit un Tsze-Sbi® et en lui donnant ce 
titre on le fait An-tcba-shai ^ le chargeant de faire loner 
on blaraer les magisti^ats de Tcheous et Hiens, Sous eux on 
etablit, on leur dorme comme auxiliaires les Pan-Kouan. Les 
transports et les importations, Finstruction des affaires crimi- 
nelles, le soin des champs et des recoltes sont confies aux 
soins des Tsze-Shi. Comme ils ont un pouvoir un peu plus 
eleve que celui des Pan-Kouan, lorsque ceux-ci ont a signaler 
quelque chose, d faire un rapport c’est aux Tsze-Shi k le 
presenter. Si les Tsze-Shi negligent de le faire, les Pan- 
Eouan doivent en referer a la cour Shoue(shin)-Yu-Shi. Si 
Fon partage entre plusieurs les pouvoirs des Tsze-Shi les 
affaires se font promptement, regulierement, facileraent et les 
crimes d’oppression, de tyrannie ne se commettent plus. 

L^administration des etablissements d’instruction ne s’afiSigo 
pas de ce que les lois et les bonnes mceurs ne sont pas fermes 
et stables, mais elle deplore que les principes de justice et 
les lois ne puissent pas donner la joie aux coeurs. Quand ils 
en sont M, s’il cherchent a effrayer en raenacant en ce qu’il 
y a de moins important dans les lois et principes, ils sont 
semblables a ceux qui, voulant arrSter un courant d’eau, le 
font collier de mille canaux et amassent tout h Faise des 

^ Patent- OfBce (Mayers). 

^ Surintendant de district ind^pendant du g-ouveiyeiir, a^ant affaire directe- 
ment avec le gfouyernemeiit central et surveillant plusieurs prefectures ou Fous. 

^ Ce titre appartient au temps des Songs. 

* Juge oriminel de district. 
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herbes et des roseaux pour en arreter le cours irap^tueux. 
Ils ne reassiront pas mieux que ces derniers. 

Le systeoie actuel des exauieiis est souveraiuement vicieux. 
La coutume de cboisir pour une localite celui qiii est recom- 
mande par le canton est la plus legitime. C’est la la regie 
prill cipale. Si cela ne se pent, il est bon de disposer le mode 
d’examen d^une maniere moyerine et reglee. 

Pour moi j^ai essa^m d’etablir un systeme fixe d^examen, 
J'ai fait du Yih-King, du Shi-King et du Shu“Kixig une 
matiere speciale ; des trois Li une autre, du Tchun-Tsioii et 
des trois commentaires, une troisieme. Apres cela je le faisais 
annoncer et cbaque fois que je devais examiner, je faisais 
savoir dans quel King, dans quel livre historique le theme du 
travail devait etre pris. J’assignais ainsi une fin deter- 
minee aux volontes de chacun et sous mon impulsion, on 
s’appliquait avec tous les efforts de son intelligence, a Tetude 
de tel King ou de telle histoire. II ne f allot pas beaucoup 
d’examens pour que tous les livres canoniques ou historiques 
fussent etudies d’une maniere approfondie. Quant an sens 
des Kings on en corrigeait tout ce qui etait defectueux et 
depourvu de sens et Ton ne s’occupait que des pensees 
fondamentales, expliquees clairement. 

Main tenant les travaux litteraires recus dans les examens 
contiennent beaucoup de choses vagues, obscures, sans signifi- 
cation. Cela est vraiment deplorable. On ne pent pas dire 
cependant que les travaux ecrits par les etudiants soient tout 
a fait mauvais. Tout cela est etroitement lie aux revolutions 
des temps. 

Vers la fin de la dynastie des Tsin orlentaux, les travaux 
litteraires etaient generalement faits avec negligence et con- 
fusement. On ne savait point y distinguer le vx'ai et le faiixl 
Meng-tze parlant des regies ^ observer par les souverains, 
mettait au dessus de tout le soin d’assurer la possession des 
Mens du people. Bien qull ne pCit expliquer, en un instant, 
les usages relatifs aux champs commons, il disait quil n’y avait 
rien de mieux que de noter et de publier combien le people 


^ Les discussions manq^uaient le sens. 
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de ciaque tcheouj de chaque hien, retirait d’un acre de 
terrain ; combien on prelevait d’impdfc, comme aussi combien 
on exigeait de prestatiou en dehors de ce qui etait regld par 
la coutume,^ combien dans cbaque tcheon on hien on recevait 
annuellement, en tont^ d^argent on d’ aliments, combien on 
employait et depensait en toutes especes de choses et en 
cbaque espece, ce que Ton faisait da surplus, comment on se 
procurait ce qui venait k manquer. 

Quand tout cela est fait et resume on choisit un certain 
nombre de lettres de juste milieu, bons, sinceres, intelli gents, 
experimentes. Ay ant, apres recherches spign eases, reuni et 
dispos4 le tout, on le distribue egalement, prenant le surplus 
et le donnant k ceux auxquels il manque quelque chose. Si 
Ton distribue sans distinguer parfaitement les pauvres et 
les riches des Tcheous et des Hiens, ce qui epuise et 
restaure les forces du peuple n^arrivera pas a se separer 
completement. La loi et la regie du monde est quhl n'y a 
point d’avantage absolu et sans melange de dommage ; il 
nV a k rechercher que la quantity, la part de biens et de 
maux. Le peuple maintenant s’epuise parceque, par suite 
des etablissements de soldats colons, les depenses sont enormes, 
mais par la culture des champs publics ils diminuent^ le 
travail des peuples. Sous la dynastie Han on avait partage 
les provinces entre les fils de TEmpereur seals, en leur donnant 
le titre de Wang. Aux fils de TEmpereur un seal fils designe 
comme heritier succedait k la principaut^. Tons les autres fils 
recevaient le titre de JSeou, Cbaque Heou avait pour suc- 
cesseur un de ses fils qui portait le meme titre. Les autres fils 
n^en avaient aucun, ni fief, et apres quelques generations ils ne 
se distinguaient plus des gens du commun. N’ayant plus le 
moyen d’entretenir d^eux-metnes leur dignite, sans ressources 
ils se mettaient eux-memes au travail et cultivaient les champs. 
En ces circonstances TEmpereur Kouang-ou,^ en sa jeunesse, 
vendit du ble. Lorsque le Maitre etait k la t^te de Ead- 

m = m 

2 Mandchoii : ils doniieiat des repos aux efforts. 

3 Le premier des Hans orientaux, 2d-^8 1^,0, 
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ministration, il eleva une ecole ; il s’y occupait avant tout 
d^expliquer la doctrine et de corriger. Ayant pris le grade 
de docteur, il deviiit assesseur de district, secretaire, arclii- 
viste de Tong-nan an Tchiouen-Tclieoud S’appliquant d 
ses forictions avec soin et grand zMe il s’occnpait lui-m^me 
iiiiniitieusement des plus petites choses. Eeunissant i ses 
fonctions la direction de Tenseignement il clioisit les gens 
bien eleves de Fendroit et en fit ses disciples. Il rechercliait 
et attirait h lui les sages renommes et les doniiait comine 
exemples et modeles. Chaq^ue jour il dissertait avec eux des 
regies des saints et des sages, relatives an triomphe sur 
soi-meme et a la direction des liommes. Plus tard il fut 
envoye k Is^an-K'ang- pour y diriger Fadministratioii militaire. 
Plein d’uii zele constant, il aimait le peuple et avait compas- 
sion de ses maux, comme s^ii etait lui-nierne soufirant. S^effor- 
cant de favoriser ses interets et d’ecarter ce qui lui caiisait du 
dominage, il n^etait en peine que par la crainte de ne pouvoir 
j parvenir. 

Lorsque des gens corrompus et violents opprimaient le 
peuple, violaient les lois, entravaient le pouvoir, il les faisait 
chatier sans indulgence. Aussi apres qiie ces perturbateurs 
violents et forts eurent ete arret6s et leurs violences emp^cbees, 
une paix profonde rdgna dans le canton. Se rendant frequem** 
ment d Fecole du chef-lieu, il n’omettait jamais, il ne se 
fatiguait point d’enseigner aux lettres, de les diriger, leur 
expliquant les passages douteux, discutant les points difficiles. 

Au temps ou il gouvernait Tchang-tcheou^ comme on y 
ignorait gendralement les rites, il reprit la regie relative au 
deuil, aux enterrements, au mariage et publia d- ce sujet im 
ecrit dans lesquels il en relevait F excellence. Il chargea les 
peres et les gens ages d’enseigner, d’expliquer ces rites aux 
jeunes gens, il reprima la propaganda boudbique; aussi les 
moeurs du peuple se transformerent completement. 

Dans le district ob le Maitre avait sa residence, cbaque 
annee, au printemps et en dte, les ricbes fermaient les greniers 

^ Au Fo-kieu. 

2 Arrondissemeut du Nan -ngan -foil, au Kian-si. 

3 Au Fo-kieu. 
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et vendaient le ble 4 gros profits, le petit peuple ouvrait de 
force les greniers et les pillaient. A chacune de oes occasions, 
des actes de violence et des meui'tres se commettaient ; les 
revoltes et les attaqaes violentes se multipliaient. Le Maitre 
prit (les gens da district et etablit un magasin public oii il 
distribuait et donnait da grain moyennant gage ; et ainsi le 
prix ne monta plus, et les gens furent ainsi assures dans 
leurs fortunes. Par la suite il fut fait un rapport an prince 
sar ces precedes ; aussi les fit-on connaitre et suivre dans 
toutes les provinces. 

Le partie orientale du Tcbe-Kiang souffrait enormement de 
la famine. Le Maitre fat charge de radministration et du 
d( 3 bit du the et du sel. Ayant obtenu un decret a cet effet, il 
le fit publier dans les aiitres cantons ; il fit ensuite un 
accord avec les marchands de ble et fit remise des redevances. 

Lorsque plus tard les bateaux de ble arriverent il alia 
tons les jours avec les magistrats cornpetents, shnformer des 
besoins du peuple. Il ne se donnait pas le temps de dormir 
et de manger. Lorsque tout fut regie et remis distinctement 
en ordre, il parcourut tous les lieux soumis ^ son adminis- 
tration pour les iiispecter. Montagues escarpees, vallees 
profondes, il n'y avait point de lieu oil il ne peiietrat. 
S’informant de tout avec bont(5, calmant les inquietudes, 
temoignant partout de la bienveillance, il rendit la vie a 
dbnnoinbrables administres. Dans ses courses il n’avait 
qu’im char pour tous et ne prenait pas de suite. Tout ce 
dont il avait besoin il le faisait preparer lui-meme et rern- 
portait avec lui, en sorte quhl ne prelevait rien dans les villes 
oil il passait. De la sorte bien qufil passat en beaucoup 
d’endroits, personne ne s’en apercevait. Les fonctionnaires 
des comtes et des cantons redoutant sa puissance, 4taient 
constamment dans la crainte et comme peasant to u jours que 
les envoyes imperiaux allaient visiter leur territoire. Aussi 
dans tous les lieux de son ressort r%nait le respect du devoir. 
Outre cela il s’efforca de mettre fin aux entreprises des voleurs, 
fit prendre les sauterelles et augm enter les produits des taxes 
maritimes. ,1 
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Chap. XIII. — ^Des eausses doctrines. 

Le Docteur Hoei-Ong dit : Les doctrines de Bouddha et 
de Lao-tze n^ont pas besoin d’nn profond examen pour etre 
mises en lumiere. Tout consiste k rejeter les trois relations^ 
et les cinq vertus fondamentales.^ C’est certainement 1^ uae 
faute des plus graves. II ne vaut presque pas la peine de 
parler des autres erreurs. Telle est la doctrine de Bouddha : 

quand un bomrae meurt, il devient un esprit et cet esprit 
par la suite renait bomme.^^ Sbl en etait ainsi, si Fon 
soutient que tout ce qui vient et va entre le ciel et la terre ne 
nait point et ne se multiplie pas selon la force de production 
et de cbangement (les operations de la nature, mais d^une 
maniere surnaturelle), cela n’est certainement pas selon la 
raison. 

II est dit dans la reponse a Li Pe-Kian : C’est dans le 
corps seul qu'est la naissance et la mort, la nature vraie reste 
constamment intacte.’^ A mon avis la nature n’a ni trom- 
perie, ni erreur, consequemment on ne pent se servir du 
ter me ‘‘nature vraie.’ ^ Comme elle n’a jamais ete inexistante 
on ne doit point employer le mot: “reste, subsiste (to*).” La 
nature c’est, en realitd, la loi du ciel et de la terre qui engendre 
toutes cboses. Les ordres du ciel sont constants, permanents 
et sans fin. Que sa puissance est grande ! Tons les etres en 
tirent leur origine. Oserait-on dire que cela n’existe point, 
que nous serious livres a notre fantaisie ego'iste ? Quant a ce 
que Bouddba dit de la nature vraie, non alteree, on ne sait pas 
si c’est conforme a cette doctrine ou non. S’il en est ainsi, 
alors, les anciens perfectionnant leur coeur savaient bien ce 
qu’est la nature, ce qu’est le ciel. Leur doctrine en etait 
cause (de leurs actes). L’on ne peut vouloir mourir et 
subsister perpetuellement.^ Si pensant autrernent on veufc 
mettreen etat de torpeur morale^ son coeur seduitpar Ferreur 
et connaitre cette nature vraie,® si Fon craint seulement de 

^ Bu prince, du p^re et de T^poux avec les sujets, les enfants, I’^poiise.^ 

® Humanite, droiture, conveuance exterieure (rites), comiaissance et foi. 

® Dans le nirvdna ? 

* Par la contemplation inerte du boudhisme. 

® Pendant la vie et la condition d’homme. 
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mourir et ne point arriver k cela, on ne pourra point, en 
agissant ainsi selon ses idees et interets personnels, obtenir 
le bonbeur ; que leur arrivera-t-il done ? ’’ Dans la reponse 
envoyee k On Kong-ji, il etait dit ; “ Kong-tze d explique con- 
yenablement toutes les affaires bumaines et les lois de la yie. 
La doctrine de Bouddba traite de rhomine et des esprits, de 
la naissance et de la mort, en les confondant.’’ Selon moi il 
n’est pas clair s’il faut faire de ces deux ordres de cboses — 
rbomme et Fesprit, la yie et la mort — une seule et meme chose 
on bien deux. Si Fon n^en fait qu^une, pour traiter ayec exacti- 
tude de Fbomme et des lois de la vie, il faut reunir la mort et 
la condition d^esprit, mais point tarder de les reunir ^ pour 
le faire apres.^ Si en les distinguant et faisant des categories 
speciales, on vent les approfondir, on doit etablir une dis- 
tinction entre le commencement ^ et la fin, ce qui est obscur 
et ce qui est clair. 

Les lettres disent generalement que la doctrine de Bouddba 
est toute semblable ^ cellos de nos livres. Si ce que je yiens 
de dire est yrai, comment peut-on les assimiler? On vent 
que Fon y ait confiance, mais ce n’est point la mSme doctrine. 
Zboui Koue-Ki disait habituellement : ‘‘Le monde n'a point 
deux lois, le saint n’a point deux coeurs ; pourquoi done 
cbercber d accomoder la doctrine de Bouddba ? e’est Ik ce 
qiFil vent dire. En effet e’est parce que le monde n^a qu’une 
loi et le saint un seul coeur, que Fon ne pent retenir la 
doctrine de Bouddba. 

Dans une autre lettre, k la question de savoir si la doctrine 
des Kings et le systerne de Bouddba etaient identiques ou 
non, il repondit, “ Au pays ou yous etes ne et on vous vous’ 
trouyez, la doctrine de Bouddba est-elle celle des lettres 
Le maitre dit, “Dans la nature provenant du ddcret du ciel il 
n’y avait a Forigine ni doctrine des Kings ni syst^me de 
Bouddba. Consequemment le priricipe distinctif du yrai et du 


^ La vie et la mort. i r 

2 Apres la mort dans Tetat d’esprit ; ou tjen : apres la mort on devient d’abord 

autre chose puis esprit, 

3 Les etats d’homme et d’ esprit. 

* Il est certain que ce n’est point. 
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faux de ces deux doctrines y etait compris et etabli avant 
leur existence. 

Si Fon parle ici de ce qui etait alors iuexistant, ce ne sera pas 
sealemeiit la doctrine des Kings et le systeme Bouddhique, 
mais les rois Yao et Kie ^ qui n’existaient point. 

Mais aussi Fon doit savoir discerner ce qu’a ete Yao, ce qiFa 
etc Kie.” D’apres ces paroles, si I'on iie considerait qiie ce qui 
iFa point existe d^abord, on devrait dire que les deux doctrines 
se mMent et n^en ferment qu’une. 

On ne pent done ne point blaraer le langage incertain, 
libre des gens qui vont jusqu^au dernier terme du systeme de 
la contemplation,^ ni les lettres de ce temps qui se tournent 
du cote du vent.^ Toutefois si tel personnage, qui dit vouloir 
suivre ce qui est la yraie doctrine, etablit ses pensees dans 
cette direction, il est incapable de bien com prendre. 

On se demande comment beaiicoup de lettres se sont a- 
donnes a des doctrines fausses et etrangeres. O’est que tons 
leurs efforts exterieurs faits sur eux-memes etaient incapables 
et insufSsants, et ils ne savaient plus dominer leur coeur et le 
corriger. 

Selon le dire des partisans de la doctrine de la contempla- 
tion, il n’y a qu’une seule porte pour arriver k la comprendre. 
Si on en acquiert Fintelligence en un moment, un beau matin, ^ 
et qu’on y entre et que rompant ayec le present pour Favenir 
on juge pressant de^ se perfectionner a ces principes, pourquoi 
ne se met-on pas k les suivre? Ils ne savent pas que la loi, le 
droit unique est au-dedans de soi, qu’on les chercherait yaine^ 
nient k Fexterieur ^ et qu’en cbacun le coeur doit etre etabli 
en sa place et disposition particuliere. Comme d’autres 
deinandaient : Comment s’est-il fait que tous les lettres 

et les mandarins de cette epoque, avances en §.ge, se sont 
laisses entrainer k entrer dans le systdme de la contempla- 
tion? ” Il repondit; confiant en leurs etudes ordlnaires 

^ Le dernier des Hia (1818) t 3 rran detrone par ie premier Sliang, Tao et Kte le 
prince model e et le tyran. 

^ Le bouddhisme. 

® Le bouddhisme etait en favenr. 

^ Comme Cakyamouni subitement illumine sous I’arbre. 

® On : pouvoir promptement. 

® La Traie loi est daus la conscience et non dans T illumination exterienre. 
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et la composition de nombreuK morceaux litteraires^ ils out 
compte recueillir des avantages et du profit, dii renora, de 
la louange. Mais conrnie tons, malgre leiirs esj)eraiices, n^ont 
pu y atteindre, ils se sont lais84s d&evoir par ces doctrines.^ 
Les gens d’anjoard^liui se laissent facilement entrainer par 
des paroles adroites et artificieuses, mais corame ils ne savent 
pas bieii comprendre, s’ ils ne chercbent pas h penetrer le sens 
profond des livres des Saints, ils seront incapables de les bien 
connaitre. 

Pour moi pensant a loisir, pendant bien des jours, d- ce qui 
a ete dit pour penetrer et bien comprendre tout ce qui 
concerne les saints, j’y ai applique to us mes soins. Les gens 
de nos jours depourvus de cette sollicitude sont lents et faibles 
a comprendi’e et d connaitre ces cboses, Dernierement une 
doctrine de ce genre s’etant fait jour, on a abandonne les 
Kings et Ton s’est mis a etudier rbistoire ; ^ on a abandonne 
les regies des rois et Ton a ten u en haute estime les artifices 
des petits princes et chefs locaux.^ Gherchant d scruter a 
fond les bouleversements qui ont eleye et abattu les puissances 
jadis et de nos temps, on ne se preoccupe point de ce qui 
peut maintenir le coeur ou le pervertir. S’ils lisent seulement 
des livres de ce genre il en sera ainsi ; s’ils n’en lisent pas du 
tout ce sera beaucoup mieux.^ 

Depuis les dernieres annees en cherchant a les rapprocher 
du systeine de Bouddha,^ on a trouble et altere les principes 
vrais de Kong-tze et Meng-tze. Cette secte a mis en premier 
lieu comme commandement principal d’etudier les livres et 
d’approfondir les principes. Ils disent que les lettres, s’ils 
fixent leur coeur dans le vague et Tobscur® ne peuvent en 
connaitre les dispositions ; mais que se trouvant un beau 
matin, sans aucun effort, illum.in4s interieurement et pleins de 
science en eux seuls, ils atteignent ainsi (Fintelligence de la 

^ Leur 6cliec dans la carriere des lettres, les a fait tourner vers le Bouddhisme. 

^ Les annales des dynasties depuis les Tcheous. 

Les livres d’histoire, les annales posterieurs qui ue relatent que les faits et ne 
pr^client point les principes, comme le Shut-King. 

^ Ou bien : qn’ils les lisent ou ne lisent pas, ce sera d'autant plus grave. 

® En cherchant de fausses ressemblances. 

® Dans leurs reflexions propres. L’illumination leor vient du dehors. 
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doctrine, et le but de leurs efforts). Devenus, ainsi, pensent* 
ils, en possession ^ d’eux-mfemes et bien qu^avec ce maintieu 
exterieur et ces maximes ils s^efforcent d'arriver d se corriger 
eux-memes et ameliorer les autres bommes, ils sont bien loin 
encore de la doctrine des saints. 

L'enseignement, en ces temps, n’a pas 4te suffisamment 
clair et lucide, de fausses doctrines se sont elevees a^ec 
methode, oil tout en general appartient k la fantaisie particu- 
Here et aux passions bumaines ; elles ne pouvaient manquer 
de prendre le titre de loi morale, justice, enseignement. 
Aussi les lettres en general, j ont adhere. Le proyerbe disait 
que si elles etaient vraies il serait difficile de les arreter et que 
si elles etaient fausses on pourrait aisement les detruire. 
Mais si on pratique avec zele notre doctrine et la rend par la 
de plus en plus brillante et illustre, leurs maximes funestes 
seront atteintes comme la neige par le soleil et il ne sera plus 
n&essaire de discuter avec eux par des Etudes profondes. 

L'enseignement de cette fausse doctrine transforme la nature 
k sa fantaisie. C’est en veritd une grande calamity. Elle 
est cause que Ton ne prend pas garde k la perversion des 
manieres, du maintien, des pensees et des desirs ; elle fait 
que penser et agir sans regie, k son gre, mal, n^est point 
considerd comme une faute grave. O’est une chose bien 
mauvaise. Les dissertations des lettres de ce temps s^appro- 
chent de beaucoup de ces funestes enseignements. On ne 
peut ^tre indifferent k ceci. 

A cette question : “ Est-il vrai ou non ce que Ton dit que 
la doctrine de Bouddha s’apprend et se cornprend en un 
instant?^’ Il repondit : ‘‘D'aprds ce que j’ai oui, on dit parmi 
les Bonzes que cette intelligence s’acquiert en un instant. 
Mais si Hon j regarde de plus pres (on voit que) ces gens 
sont negligenta et d^une vertu mediocre. Il en est d^eux 
comme des disciples de Lou-tzeTching; quand on les frequente 
une premiere fois, on les dirait eclaires; mais ensuite leur 
conduite se montre mauvaise, contraire aux bons principes, 
fourbe, querelleuse ; quand on voit cela, leur pretendue il- 

^ Se connaissant alors. Malgre tout cek ils sont bien loin des Saints de 
Tecole des Lettres. 
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lumination interieure, acquise subitement, se montre comine 
une science bien mediocre. Aprds avoir ete comme vraiment 
purs, eclaires, beureux, apres qneique temps, ils dechoient 
peu ^ pen, ils finissent par Atre sans vertu. Pourrait-on 
avoir confiance en ces doctrines ? 

La reponse a Eiang Te-Kong portait: ^^Les lettres de nos 
jours pervertis par la doctrine de Bouddha, traitent les 
maximes des saints et des sages comme peu profondes, parce- 
qiibls soiit insatiables en leur esprit. Ke pouvant abattre ni 
detruire la loi du ciel et les coutnmes des peoples, ils ne 
peuvent non plus se resoudre, apr^s avoir renie nos doctrines, 
a j adherer de nouveau. Oes deux sentiments se disputent 
dans leiirs coeurs et ne sacliant point comment obtenir la paix 
(et a qiioi se resoudre) ils ont adopte des maximes rapprochees, 
semblables (a celles des saints). Y adherant alors et parlaiit 
en consequence, ils reprirent les maximes contenues dans 
notre doctrine, les firent leurs, les repeterent comme 4 eux 
propres, les prenant pour regies de coiiduite, ils les firent 
entrer dans leur coeur. En tout ce qui, par liasard et sans 
efforts, s’y trouvait conforme, ils firent des deux un syst^rne 
de morale arbitraire. Pretendant se conformer k la pens4e 
des saints et sacbant bien qu’il n’en etait pas ainsi, ils ne 
tinrent point corapte de ce fait. Leurs intentions me sont 
bien connues comme eux-memes. 

S’elevant au-dessus des saints et des sages, ils se per- 
mettent en tout et partout de les Warner, critiquer, et de leur 
faire des remontrances. Puis de nouveau les exaltant, les 
etudiant pour les approfondir, ils ont ddvelopp4 encore 
davantuge leurs idees propres, leurs regies quant a la maniere 
d’agir, de se tenir. Je rends service au Saints et aux Sages, ^ 
disent-ils, ne dois je pas le faire ? et ils ignorent que ce qu’ils 
pretendent etre eleve et profoiid est bas et insensd. Aussi 
il y a cbez les lettres de nos jours une manque total db'ntelli- 
gence de ce qubl y a de profond et de subtil dans Tesprit et 
le ccBur. Et ils ne savent pas seulement distinguer ce qui est 
semblable et different.^' 


^ En faisant accorder leurs doctrines avec celles de Bouddlia, 
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La reponse envoyee par le maifcre a Liao-tze floei portait : 
^^Selon ce qui m’a ete ecrit, dans tons les actes journaliers il 
y a qnelque chose qui a une nature differente.^ eclat, la 
liimiere, s’agite, brille, va ca et Ik et revient, est-il dit. O’est 
la la vraie nature de ce qui est sans principe, le syst^me du 
Tide qui ne perit point. Aussitot que les lettres Tout compris 
et le saveiit et que se Fetant bien mis dans Fesprit, ils se 
forment les idees en consequence, les scrutent et les main- 
tiennent et se representent ces choses comme si elles etaient 
sous leurs yeux, alors ils out le Trai souci de la connaissance 
du premier principe. Si Fon enseigne et agit conformement 
a ce principe, en le prenant dans ses details, on Terra que 
tout ce qui est en dessous, tout ce qui est pen eleve et 
raisonnable lui est entierement etranger.’^ 

II est dit ail commencement de Ten-tze,^ “ Quand on regarde 
en Fair, on Toit haut ; quand on clone on attache solidement, 
on aifermit ; quand on regarde on Toit ce qui est devant soi, 
mais aussitot (on pent voir ce qui est) par derriere. Ce 
qu’on n ’a point encore vu, on ne pent le savoir exactement/^ 
Cette pensee est tres- juste. Oela etant, les Saints en fondant 
leur doctrine commencaient avant tout par mettre la logique 
dans leurs paroles et insister fortement sur leurs principes ; 
ils ont expose ces choses avec beaucoup de justesse, puis in- 
struisant les hommes, les formant avec soin, les amenant k 
voir la verity, les conduisant par leur zele et leur Constance 
aux principes essentiels et evidents, ils ont ainsi, d’une maniere 
claire et distincte forme le plan, les bases de la doctrine. 
Tons ne disent point cela mais seulement : en enseignant les 
hommes, penetrez la nature des choses, perfectiorinez votre 
science, vainquez voiis vous-mSme, ohservez les rites. Mais 
s'occuper des details infinis des branches et des feuilles,^ c’est 
tromper les hommes, depenser inutilement ses jours et ainsi 
dpuiser ses ressources. 

Les paroles du Lun-Tu et de Meng-tze sont simples, faciles 

1 Un principe fondainental diffi^rent de I’acte 

^ Lettre dn VI. siecle 1*.0. ecriyit snr les regies domestiques avec tendance an 
boiiddhisme. 

® l)es details, des consequences. 
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et claires, vraies ; elles n’ont rien de mysterieux ni de cache. 
Tze-sze at Tchaou-tze ont publie pour le bien de rhumanite 
les livres da Tchong Yong et da Tai-Kih ; et out explique les 
priiicipes les plus eleyes de la substance de la vraie doctrine. 

En parlant da zele et de Tattention k les pratiquer ils disent 
de ne choisir que le bien et de le garder avec perseverance. 
Yous instruisant on apprenant, reflechissant, etudiant, faites- 
le avec une constante application. II est dit seulement : 
^^Disposez tout selon le juste milieu, I’integrite ferme, la bien- 
veillance, la justice et mettez au~dessus de tout la vraie paix ; 
que les sages reglent toutes choses et cela suj0B.t^'; et non: 
qu’en employant les homines dans les fonctions journalidres et 
sachant par I’etude que la nature provenant du decret du ciel 
est le produit reel da principe sans principe, on ne doive 
veiller a la maintenir intacte. Si Ton examine bien la nature 
primitive de cette justice, bien qu’elle soit extremement 
merveilleuse et profondement cachee, on pent voir que sa 
realite s^accomplit dans le droit et la justice qui doit diriger 
constamment les actes an sein da cceur humain. Si hon eu 
scrute les fondements, on saura qu’elle provient da coear de 
rhomme et comme elle ne pent exercer son action par la 
seule force de rhomme, on dit qu'elle eKst decretee par le ciel. 
Bien qu’il y ait dix mille actions, d’innombrables transforma- 
tions, toutes en proviennent. Oomme elle n’a ni forme ni 
apparence exterieure qu’on puisse montrer et reraarquer 
reellement, on la dit sans principe. En ce qui concerne ce 
que Ton doit pratiquer avec zele, c est de choisir le bien, d’y 
tenir avec fermete, c’est le milieu, rhumanite, la justice, ce 
sont les seules choses dont on doive se preoccuper. 

II n’y a aucun motif de veiller a pratiquer des choses d^une 
autre nature, hormis d’etudier la vraie doctrine et de satisfaire 
aux justes exigences de toutes choses. Cela etant, on doit 
scruter son cceur trouble et, dans les actes journaliers, on doit 
le recueillir, le corriger, le rnettre en ordre et ne point laisser sa 
pensee et sa 'volonte se repandre au dehors. II y a en effet 
dans tout cela des regies et un droit que ron doit justement 
suivre. Tout y etant en ordre, clair, Evident et pur, on doit 
s'efforcer de se modeler 1^-dessus. Oar on ne doit point 
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accaeillir ces principes, les caclier dans son ccBur et puis 
partager ce coenr qui doit rester nn et le laisser sortir de 
Im-meme, s'accomodant anx circonstances et tenant compte 
des clioses exterieures (de cette maniere reprehensible). 

II est encore dit dans la lettre envoyee : En toutes choses, 
en toiite affaire il y a verite et regie naorale* La nature de 
rhumanite, la justice, la convenance, la sagesse est la regie 
dll regard, de Touie, da parler et des actions. Tout cela est 
issu du decret du cieL Done quand des gens tels que Yen- 
tze, Tebeng-tze ont connu la substance totale des choses, ils 
n’y ont rien (vn) qni ne fiit bon. Bien que ces paroles ne 
soient point defectneuses, si Fon en etudie le sens, si Ton 
penetre les manifestations de la pensee, on voit qu’en ne 
faisant de tout le contenu du decret celeste qu*une masse 
confuse d^une seule et me me chose, on fait ainsi de la 
Justice, des convenances et de la sagesse, tout comme de la 
regie de Fouie, de la vue, du parler et des actes, une chose vile 
et digne de petites gens. Cela ne differe nullement de ce 
qui a ete note j^recedemment, En outre dans ce qiFon dit 
ainsi de Fenseignernent il n’y a rien qui soit confonne a la 
vraie nature, au principe regulateur des choses et des actions. 

On a ainsi bornd tons ses soins a savoir tout cela en globe, 
e’est Fancien mal dans toute sa force. Si lorsqu’on a appris 
de la sorte, on pretend, quhl n’y a rien en cela qui ne soit 
bien ; comme on ne sait pas encore bien ces choses et que 
Fon attend pas qu^on les ait comprises et penetrees, en les 
etudiant a fond, une a une et epuisant les recherches, on se 
represente et determine tout d^apres ses propres pensees et 
son intelligence subjective. Les paroles de Tcheng-tze re- 
primandant ceux qui se tiennent devan t les stoupas et 
parlent du service de la roue de la loi,^ ne different nullement 
de ceci. Consequemment ce qui dans les efforts de Fetude 
penetre le baut et le bas est chose cacbee, profonde, neces- 
saire, urgente. Certainement bien que la loi du decret celeste, 
de la nature, soit cachee, si Fon vient ^ considerer ses vrais 
principes qui developpent la science et resument les rites, on 


Bes bouddkistes “ Touiner la roue de la loi,” est “ la precker.' 
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les trouyera clairs et evidents. Mais comme ils sont sans 
forme ni figure on ne pent cliercher k les saisir en ttonnant 
a Fa venture et portant la main 9 a et la comme si on voulait 
saisir le vent ou lier Fombre. Les actes de F intelligence 
sont encore plus caches, mais plus eloigne (obscur) est ce 
qui s^&arte de la loi morale. 

La reponse a Tcben Wei-tao portait : Si Fon compare ce 
que Fon sait du systeme du Bouddha ^ la doctrine de nos 
livres, on ne pent pas dire que ceux-ci ne sont pas aussi 
connus ; mais ce n’est qu’une ombre qu’on voit du dehors et 
1 on ne pent connaitre tout ce qu^il y a a Finterieur de vrai et 
reel, de regie et de juste. Aussi, bien que ce que Fon 
connait, soit tout d fait elev4, clair, mesur^, profond, quand 
on doit le mettre en pratique, se mettre k faire quelque 
chose, il n^en est plus de meme. Quand on est lettre on sait 
que Fon ne doit pas s’&arter de ces dispositions du coeur, de 
ces principes de justice. Si dans les petites choses, dans les 
minces details, il n'y a ni erreur, ni resistance aux principes, 
alors c’est bien. Si dans la conduite, on commet des fautes 
et des erreurs, c’est que la science (que Fon croit avoir 
acquise) est elle-meme erronnee. On ne doit pas faire deux 
cat%ories de la connaissance et des actes, en les separant 
violemment, comme dans le systeme de Bouddha.^ 

Jadis Yang Kui-Shen citait de Pang Kui-Shi les paroles 
suivantes: La conduite, Fintelligence perspicace, excel- 

lente, fait aller chercher Fean et apporter le bois.’'‘-^ Tout en 
manifestant, rendant evidents les principes de conduite grave 
et sage de Meng-tze servant ses parents, cette doctrine con- 
tenait, selon moi, une grave erreur. D'apres la doctrine du 
Bouddha c’est seulement de savoir transporter du bois et 
pjiser de Feau qui constitue la conduite sage, intelligente, 
admirable. Expli quant ces actes dont il a fait mention, 
et si clignes de recommandation, elle dit qu’elle n^y a point 
en cette doctrine de sujet de discussion, ni rien a distinguer,^ 
Pour les lettres quand on reste en arriere de ses parents, la 

^ Le Bonddhisme present la meditation et condamne Facte, le Karma. 

^ Allusion ti la conduite de Meng-tze qui faisait cela pour ses parents.^ 

^ Il suffit de faire cela tellement queilemeut et e’est tout. Les lettres exigent 
quelque chose de plus. 

TOL. XX.— [new sekies.] 19 
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coiiduite grave et modeste est excellente, mais si Ton agit 
avec erapressement et se met au-dessus de ses parents alors 
cela n’est pas conforme i la vraie doctrine.'^ O'est pourqaoi si 
roll se met a etudier la nature des choses, c\ perfectionner sa 
science et a d’autres actes semblables et que dans les actes 
journaliers, scrutant, distinguant avec soiii, on sache par- 
faitement agir de maniere a manif ester dans ses actes la loi 
du ciel, par cette conduite ou verra certainement le vrai et le 
faux, le noir et le blanc ; ils se distingueront chacun claire- 
ment, on Terra profondement en son interieur que la verit4 
suit cette loi et que Ferreur la vide ; il n’y aura plus le 
moindre sujet de doute ou d’obscurite. Alors saehant aussi_ 
tot toute cbose et capable de rendre sa science parfaite on 
pourra egalenient assurer la verite k son intelligence, la 
rectitude a son coeur et Fon sera en etat de gouverner le 
monde, F empire et les families. Ce ne sont pas, en effet, 
deux choses differentes. 

Tons les saints et sages du temps passe parlant de la 
nature-deoret du ciel, Font tous reconnue conform4ment a la 
verity ; cons^quemment parler de perfectionner la nature o^est 
(dire d^) accomplir les lois des trois relations et des cinq vertus 
des princes et sujets, des parents et enfants sans y manquer 
en rien. S’il s’ agit de soutenir et developper la nature, c’est 
faire fieurir la loi morale et ne lui nuire en rien. Le droit 
est cbose inapparente, les choses sont au contraire tres- 
visibles ; si on les appreeie 4galement bien, rien n’y man- 
quera, et les paroles seront exemptes d’erreur. II est encore 
dit : les erreurs du Bouddhisme, quand on se les rappelle sont 
telles ; elles sont innombrables et bien grandes. Si on 
les ecrit on ne pent en 4puiser le nombre, si on les enumere 
on ne pent les citer toutes. Si Fon continue longtemps d se 
les mettre bien dans Fesprit et qu’oa s’y murisse, alors, de 
quelque cote qu’on veuilie se tourner pour les fuir, on ne 
parvient point ^ les 6viter.^ 

^ II ne suifit pas de serrir ses parents il faut le faire avec gravite et respect, et 
c^est ce que Pang Kni-Shi ne distingnait pas. 

^ Les doctrines de Bonddha sont s^duisantes par leur profondeur^et beaute 
apparentes et trompsuses j quand on s’y Hvre, elle se rendent maitresses de 
r intelligence. 
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Voioi cependant ce que j’ai fait jadis, Ayant corapris 
qiie le vrai essentiel n’etait point en lui, je Fai subitement et 
completement abandonne ; seul, je me suis appliqu^ k F^tude 
des livres, des regies et de la morale et j^ai lu tout comme si 
je commencais k aller a Fecole des enfants. J^appris ainsi 
k connaitre petit-d.-petit le sens et les principes d’une on 
deus: sections et j’en ai reconnu les erreurs. Ayant ^ la 
longue approfondi cette doctrine je reconnus parfaitement que 
la verite n’y etait ni pen ni point, je n’eus pas besoin 
d'efforts pour m’en eloigner ; par soi-mSme cela ne pouyait 
xn^entrer dans Fesprit. Mais si prenant ce qu’elle a de 
mieux on cbercbe k le rapprocber de la verite,^ on ne saura 
plus Fabandonner, parcequ’on ne la connaitra qu^impar- 
faitement. 

^ Negligeant tout ce qu’elle a de faux et d’irratiounel, ou I’epure et ainsi la 
comprend mal. Alors elle seduit. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. Architecture in India. 

RoJie-Ashtami, Kolaba Bidrict, 
Bombay Presidency^ 18 Feb,, 1888. 

Sir, — I tave read with great interest Mr. Simpson’s 
suggestions as to the origin of certain forms in Indian 
Architecture (Journal, Tol. XX. Part I. pp, 49 et seq,), 
and hope that the following rough notes may be of some use 
in confirming his valuable conjectures. 

The origin of the Chaitya form of roof may now be con- 
sidered, I think, as proven by his deductions from the works 
of OoL Marshall and Mr. Breelcs ; and reduce Mr. Fergus- 
son’s remarks about the probable result of exploration by 
man with an eye in his head ” to a prophecy. 

It is worth noting that somewhat similar wooden forms 
appear to have been similarly adapted to rock-cut architecture 
in ancient Lycia ; but there we have not, as in the Xilgiris, 
got the almost primitive hut still extant in striking resem- 
blance to the rock-hewn monument. 

As regards the connection of Hindu temples with tombs, 
it still exists over a great part of Western India. Through- 
out the Deccan and Konkan, when an ascetic of unusual 
sanctity is buried, instead of being burnt (as is common), a 
small monument is apt to be raised over his grave, and this 
will generally take the form of a model temple shrine, con- 
taining, if he was a Saiva, a lingam in a slialmikha/* or in 
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some cases the ^'padam'^ (two feet m low relief), more rarely 
other sacred emblems or even images. 

The erection of such monuments over the site of a crema- 
tion is more rare, and is, I have been told, not strictly 
orthodox ; but I have known several cases. One of the most 
famous is the so-called ‘‘tomb’^ of Eaja Sivaji, on the hill- 
fortress of Baigarh in this district, which was surveyed and 
repaired under my own direction two years ago, by order 
and at the expense of Government. 

I know another said to commemorate the cremation of one 
of the Angira sea-kings, and to have been erected by himself 
before his death, just as a Musalman chief erects his own 
tomb. As often happens, the work remained unfinished by 
his successors, but he is said to have been burnt close to the 
spot, which is sacred ; forming part of the ‘'curtilage^' of a 
group of temples. I should have said that Eaja Sivaji’s 
cenotaph is close to a temple erected by himself. Another 
similar cenotaph marks the place where a Brahmin lady 
became ‘^sati^’ in 1818, near Brahman Wdde in Ahmad- 
nagar ; and at Chinchwad, in Poona, the founder of a still 
existing line of Avatars of Ganpati is said to have been 
interred alive inside the principal temple. This is a large 
building ; and, indeed, wherever the survivors were wealthy 
and pious, such buildings are usually not distinguishable at 
a glance from ordinary temples of the smaller temples of any 
important group, and they go in conversation by the same 
name “dewal.^^ 

The above are modern instances, but throughout the same 
region we find old monolithic sepulchral monuments of small 
size, generally from 2ft. Gin. to 4ft. high. Their purpose is 
often indicated by their position in unmistakeable cemeteries 
still in use, or where abandoned, still crowded with unmis- 
takeable grave mounds, and recorded to be ancient cemeteries. 
In many cases these have only been abandoned under pressure 
of authority, which in that country has of late years set 
its face against intramural burial, and appointed new ceme- 
teries and burying- grounds at some distance from the dwell- 
ings of men, for sanitary reasons. 
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Further, their sculptures commonly represent the death 
of the deceased, his judgment before Yama, and his final 
appearance in heaven, where he worships the lingam or 
otherwise, according to his creed on earth. 

Such sculptures are almost always enclosed in a sort of 
frame, representing a section of a temple, just as in Europe. 
A mural tablet or relief would perhaps be framed in a 
pediment borrowed from classic religious art. And very 
commonly the whole stone is itself a model of a temple, 
usually of Dravidian form. I have, I think, said enough to 
show the close connection between temples and the tombs 
and cenotaphs which often cluster around them in this region, 
both ancient and modern, and have only to add that it seems 
to be closest and commonest in Saiva remains. The whole 
of the facts correspond with Mr. Simpson’s observations and 
quotations on pp. 56, 67 of his article. I am not prepared, 
however, to draw any positive deduction as to whether the 
tomb sprang from the temple or the temple from the tomb; 
though, looking at the almost universal ancestor-worship in 
one form or another, the latter appears the more likely 
hypothesis. 

Again, taking Mr. Simpson’s remarks about the cars or 
raths of the gods, I am able to say that several exist (or 
lately did) in Western India, which are by no means tem- 
porary structures, nor dismantled after each procession, 
though for it they may be dressed ” (like a ship in gala 
trim) with additional ornaments. And these are usually 
wooden representations of Sikra-spires. Mr. Fergusson 
mentions and figures one at Vijayanagar (Ind. and East. 
Architecture, p. 375), which is monolithic and fixed, but has 
moveable wheels. Tery likely the turning of these was part 
of the performance on feast days. 

In Khandesh and parts of Central India, when I served 
there a good many years ago, there were private bullock 
carriages, covered, not indeed with bamboo, but with a high 
roof of wooden lattice applied just as bamboo would be, and 
very probably derived from a bamboo original. This was 
supported on four corner posts, and if this structure had been 
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used in a god’s car, or in a fixed shrine, it could easily be 
imagined to develope into a sort of sikra. 

The “amalaka,” however, appears to have a somewhat 
different origin. As Mr. Eergusson justly observes, the 
fruit of Ph^UantJms emhlica is too insignificant a berry to be 
looked to as the origin of an important architectural form. 
Moreover, when fresh, it has not the least resemblance to 
the amalaka ” of a temple, and though it is a little more 
like one in shape when dried, the comparison is still a 
strained one. 

But there seems to be a pretty clear indication in the 
position of the amalaka, which supports the Kalas. Now the 
kalas is professedly a pot, and to this day common earthen 
pots are used as finials of rude structures, such as scarecrows, 
or even of more solid erections, very often, for instance, on 
gate-posts. And the round-bottomed Indian pot, on a 
human head, or in any other position, is generally supported 
upon an annular cushion or wreath made of rags, grass, or 
any coarse fibre, ^‘stoppered,” as a sailor would say, with 
twine. The stoppering ” of course produces corrugations 
in the softer fibre of the wreath, and the whole of this ^ rest’ 
for the water-pot is, in the district where I write, called 
‘'chumbal.” ^ 

Now if any one will build up a something to represent a 
sikhara, and try to cap it with a kalas ” or round-bottomed 
pot, he will find that he must either invert the pot or set it 
upon something that will act as a chumbal,” or it won’t be 
secure. But using a ^grummet’ or coil of rope, he will find 
the kalas sit steady, and harmonize artistically with his 
chumhal. And if, as Mr. Simpson shows good ground for 
supposing, a part of the spire was devoted to the custody of 
relics, they must be put in some suitable receptacle, and the 
first receptacle that a Hindu thinks of for any small article, 
fluid or solid, is a round-bottomed pot — the very kalas that 
we have been talking of. 

I admit the full possibility of the amalaka being an 
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umbrella; but, looking at the fact that people do not put water- 
pots over umbrellas in any known country, while they do 
put them over ‘^chumbals’^ throughout India (and in other 
countries w^herever the pots are round-bottomed), I think 
that the explanation suggested above has more chance of 
being the right one. 

In a matter so unsusceptible of proof, however, I cannot 
put it forward as more than a likely suggestion. 

W. F. SmcLAiE, Bomb.O.S. 

The Secretary of ike Moyal Asiatic Society, 
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(1)606011361, January, February.) 


I. Eeports of Meetings of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Session 

1887 - 88 . 

2Zrd Jamarp, — Sir Thomas Wade, K.C.E., in the Chair. 

There were elected as Eesident Members : H. P. Boswell, P. de 
Lacy Johnstone, and E. J. Eapson ; and as I7on-Eesident Members : 
T. W. Arnold, S. C. Mukerji, and Syed Ali Belgrami. 

Professor Sir Moniee Moniee -Williams, K.C.I.E., said : On 
looking closely into the letters I have received from Jain Pandits 
now in India, I find them so deficient in clearness, and so full of 
inaccuracies, that I have decided, with your permission, to lay them 
— as they are — before the Society, and to make a few remarks of 
my own on the Jains, founded on the contents of the letters and on 
my own inquiries in India, as well as on the researches of other 
European scholars. 

Most scholars in the present day are of opinion that the Jain 
Teacher Yardhamana Mahavira Dlataputta and Gautama Buddha 
were contemporaries, and that Jainas were an independent sceptical 
sect, probably a little antecedent to the Bauddhas. At any rate it 
seems certain that !Yiganthas or Digambara Jains, that is, a sect 
of naked ascetics, existed before the Buddha’s time, and that the 
Tripitaka (besides the inscriptions) alludes to them. 

It is well known, too, to Oriental scholars that Gautama Buddha, 
in the fifth century n.c., came to the conclusion that bodily austeri- 
ties were useless as a means of obtaining liberation. His main idea 
seems to have been that liberation from the painful cycle of con- 
tinued rebirths, that is, from Samsara, was to be obtained by 
means of (Bodhi) Knowledge, evolved out of the inner consciousness 
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tliroiigli meditation (dhyana) and intuition ; whereas, in contra- 
distinction to tiiis Buddhist idea, the main idea of the Jaina teacher 
Mahavira seems to have been that Kberation was to be obtained 
through subjugation of the passions and through mortification of 
the body. The term Jina, ‘conqueror,’ is used in both systems,, 
but Gautama Buddha was a Jina or conqueror through meditation, 
whereas Yardhamana Mahavira was a Jina through Tapas or bodily 
austerity. 

In fact, the Jainas, like many other ascetics, were impressed with 
the idea that it was necessary to maintain a defensive warfare 
against the assault of evil passions, by keeping under the body and 
subduing it. They had a notion that a sense of shame implied sin, 
so that if there were no sin in the world there would be no shame. 
Hence they ai'gued rather iilogically that to get rid of clothes was 
to get rid of sin ; and every ascetic who aimed at sinlessness was 
enjoined to walk about with the air or sky (Dig) as his sole 
covering. 

In the Halpa-sutra of the Jains we read that Mahavira himself 
began his career by wearing clothes for one year and one month, 
and after that he walked about naked. Now Gautama Buddha was 
an opponent of Jain asceticism, and it seems to me probable that 
one of the chief points on which he laid stress was that of decent 
clothing. In the Dhammapada (141) occurs the sentiment that 
“Nakedness cannot purify a mortal w^ho has not overcome desires.” 
And again, in the Sekhiya Dhamma we have ‘ properly clad ’ ‘must 
a monk itinerate.’ 

It is recorded in the Yinaya (Mahavagga) that TJpaka, a man of 
the Ajivaka sect of naked ascetics, founded by Gosala, said to have 
been a pupil of Mahavira, met the Buddha just after his enlighten- 
ment, and noticing his bright countenance, asked him who had 
been his teacher? He replied, “Having gained all knowledge, I 
am myself the highest teacher.’^ Thereupon the naked ascetic 
shook his head and went another road. Clearly these naked 
Niganthas, disciples of the Jaina Teacher Mahavira, w^ere no friends 
of the Buddha. It seems to me even possible that Gautama’s great 
rival, Devadatta, may have belonged to a Digam bara sect who 
opposed the Buddha on questions of stricter asceticism, especially 
in the matter of clothing, for in ancient sculptures Devadatta is 
generally represented naked or nearly so, and is generally in close 
proximity to his cousin Gautama Buddha, who is always clothed in 
marked contrast to the other. Evidently the question of dress was 
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a cracial one, and in process of time a party seems to Lave arisen, 
even among the Digambara Jains, opposed to strict asceticism in 
this particular. 

This party ultimately formed themselves into a separate sect, 
calling themselves Svetambaras, that is, * clothed in white garments.’ 
It is well known that in early Buddhism two similar parties arose, 
the strict and the lax. But the two Buddhist parties were 
ultimately reunited. The second council is supposed to have 
settled the controversy. But this point I leave to our Secretary. 
Br. Jacobi has shown that the separation of the two Jain sects 
must have taken place (according to the traditions of both parties) 
some time or other before the first century of our era. 

It appears probable that the strict Digambaras preceded the more 
lax Svetambaras, though each sect claims to be the oldest. The 
two Jain sects have remained separate to the present day, and do 
not intermarry or I believe eat together, though in all essential 
points of doctrine and discipline they agree. 

When I was last in India, in 1884, I ascended the two hills, 
Parasnath and Aboo (both of them most sacred places in the 
estimation of the Jains, and covered with their temples). I also 
visited Delhi, Jaypur, Ajmir, and some other chief Jain stations in 
India. Jaypur is the stronghold of the Digambara Jains, and when 
1 was staying there two intelligent Digambara Pandits, named 
Phate Lai and Gyojl Lai, visited me. We conversed for a long 
time in Sanskrit, and I asked them many questions about their 
religion, and the points in which they differed from the Svetambara 
sect. 

Three chief differences were stated to be : First, the Svetambaras 
object to entirely nude images of any of the twenty-four Jinas or 
Tirthankaras accepted by both sects. Hence all Svetambara statues 
ought to have some appearance of a line round the middle of the 
body, representing a narrow strip of cloth. 

Secondly, the Svetambaras admit women into their order of 
ascetics just as Buddhists have their Bhikkhums or nuns. The 
Digambaras, for obvious reasons, do not admit women. 

ThMly, the Svetambaras Lave distinct sacred books of tLeir 
own, wLicL they call Angus, * limbs of the Law,’ eleven in number, 
besides many others, making 45 Agamas, 11 Angas, 12 Dpangas, 
10 Painnas, 4 Mulas, 6 CLedas, 1 Anuyogadvara, and 1 Handi. 
Dr. BiiLler places the composition of the Angas in the third 
century b.c. Jacobi places them at the end of the fourth or be- 
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ginning of the third century. They are written in Jain Prakrit, 
a later form of Pali, with Sanskrit commentaries. The Ligam- 
haras, on the other hand, substitute for the An gas later works, 
also written in more modern Prakrit (probably in the fifth or sixth 
century after Christ), and maintain that the Svetambara Canon is 
spurious. Both sects have many valuable Sanskrit works in their 
sacred literature. 

I now add a few characteristics of both sects of Jains as dis« 
tinguisliing them from Buddhists. 

I pass over the fact that the Jains of the present day keep up 
Caste. The two Jain Pandits who came to me at Jaypur were 
Brahmans, and wore the Brahminical thread. This is of little 
importance, how^ever, because I believe this to be a mere modem 
innovation. 

More important are the following points : The Jain saints, or 
prophets, are called by a peculiar name Tirthankara, ‘ fordmakers,’ 
i.e, making a ford across the troubled river of constant births or 
transmigrations (Samsara) to the Elysium of Nirvana ; whereas the 
name Tirthankara with the Buddhists means a ‘ heretical teacher.’ 
Then there are twenty-four Jaina Tirthankaras, whereas there are 
twenty -five Buddhas. 

Next the Jains have no Stupas or Hagobas for preserving the 
relics of their saints. 

Still more important is the point that the Jains believe in 
separate individual souls (Jiva), whereas the Buddhists deny the 
existence of souls. Souls, according to the Jains, may exist in 
stocks, stones, lumps of earth, drops of water, particles of fire. 
Hence metempsychosis with the J ains extends to inorganic matter, 
whereas with the Buddhists it stops at animals. 

"With regard to the moral code two or three points may be 
noticed. The Jaina three jeweh are Eight-belief, Eight-knowledge, 
and Eight-conduct, whereas the Buddhist Tri-ratna consists in the 
well-known Triad, Buddha, the Law, and the Monkhood. Then 
as to the five chief Moral Prohibitions, the fifth with Jains is, 
Have no worldly attachments, whereas with Buddhists it is, Drink 
no strong drink. The Jains, too, lay even more stress on the first 
prohibition. Kill no living creature, than the Buddhists do. 

Another interesting difference is that Jainism makes Dharma and 
Adharma, good and evil, or rather merit and demerit, two out of 
its six real substances — its fundamental and eternal principles — 
(Astikaya), the other four being matter (pudgala), soul (jlva), 
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space and time. Lastly, the prayer formula of the Jains differs 
from the well-known ‘ three-refuge ’ formula of the Buddhists (‘ I 
go for refuge to the Buddha, the Law, and the order of Monks’) 
thus : Eevcrcnce to the Arhats, to the Siddhas, to the Acaryas, to 
the ITpadhyayas, to all the Sadhus (name Arihantairam, name 
Siddhanam name Ayariyanam name TJvajjhayanam, Kamo we 
sabba-sahunam). Minor differences, such as the Jain rule that the 
hair should be painfully torn off, instead of cut off, scarcely deserve 
mention on the present occasion. I will merely now lay the letters 
before the Secretary. 

Air. Bang LIl said : Though I am a Jain by birth and training, 
yet I have not had the advantage of mneh education in that ancient 
religion, being too much occupied with my College studies. I do 
not presume, therefore, to place before you more than an outline of 
their social customs, and of the general forms of worship observed 
by that sect. 

The Jains are very conservative and very tenacious in all that 
concerns their primitive practice and notions. Most of them are 
opposed to their religious books being translated or even printed. 
They keep what they consider a mine of precious stones to them- 
selves, so that no one else may be able to share it. Often have I 
seen, when I went to the temples, the scribes sitting in a corner, 
copying from the same manuscript day after day, month after 
month; this is their settled occupation, I dare say you know how 
tedious this work of copying is. You can see then that even Jains, 
who do not know Sanskrit, have but a poor chance of getting muc 
reliable information about their faith, except by second-hand 
through other people. This will partly explain what makes this 
ancient religion so mysterious and little known. It is supposed to 
be a disgrace to a Jain to sell a religious book to any one but a 
Jain, hence these books are so very difSlcult to get by any outside 
the religious circle. So, the disputed and critical point of the 
religion I will leave alone, and confine myself to general religious 
customs and the forms of worship. 

I commence by giving you some idea of the number who profess 
this religion. By the latest computation they are 1,222,000, com- 
prising 640,000 males and 582,000 females. I believe this number 
is pretty accurate. My idea of the Jain population is based on a 
large gathering we had at Dehli, I think in 1882. It was on the 
occasion of a new temple being consecrated. Invitations were sent 
far and wide, and hence we had a concourse of between seventy or 
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eighty thousand, besides two or three thousand belonging to Debli 
itself. An open space of ground outside the city walls was chosen 
for that purpose. Many came in bullock carriages, with their tents 
and every domestic article for use during the stay of some days. 
Perhaps you know that natives of India have no hotels where they 
can get food cooked strictly according to religion; and even if we 
had any hotels, it would have been impossible to put up such a 
large number. It was like a great market day, but on a much 
larger scale, and lasted about ten days. Eoads were made, and 
places allotted to every town represented, and finger-posts put up 
to that effect, so that one could easily find the place wanted. It 
seemed as though a new suburb had sprung np ; there were 
thousands and thousands of private tents, shops, and places of 
amusement, such as always accompany any native gathering whether 
religious or not. All these centered round a large tent used tem- 
porarily as a kind of church or temple, with a huge pavilion in the 
front where religious hooks were read and expounded for the 
benefit of the assembled public. The first ceremony was that of 
conveying round the town the image of the Tirthankara in a golden 
chariot, preceded by a procession which comprised a large number 
of banners inscribed with religious mottoes, the most important 
being Ahinsa paramo dhmmOy^ To preserve a living creature is 
the first principle of this faith.’ All the male community of the 
Jains followed barefooted. Our idea of doing honour is by going 
barefooted, as in Europe by going bareheaded. We cannot go into 
the temples with shoes on, nor even with socks on ; and further, 
we have to wash our feet before entering the most sacred part of the 
temples. On that cold morning the procession having started at 
7 '30, we all had to walk barefooted on the stony pavements, hut 
religious faith gives such a zeal that one does not feel any suffering 
or inconvenience. 

It is a well-known fact that the Jains are friendly and always 
render help to each other. I may confidently say that no poor Jain 
will he found asking for help from any one outside the caste circle. 
In fact many compare us with Freemasons, meaning that we have 
such a close social union,, and are in so much sympathy with each 
other, that every one does his utmost with his money and influence 
to help all in need and to maintain the honour and credit of the 
whole community. I may add that in Dehli we are not called 
Jains as a rule, but Saraugis. I think this word is a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word * Bhrmaha? 
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One of our great dogmas, wliicli is tangM to every cHld as soon 
as lie can speak — it is taugkt in Sanskrit without translation, — is 
called “ Naxikar Manter^' and I found it translated in Professor 
Jacobi’s ‘Jain Sutras’ (of the Sacred Books of the East series). 

It is as follows ; “ Obeisance to the Arhants. Obeisance to the 
Liberated ones. Obeisance to the Religious Teachers. Obeisance 
to the Eeligious Guides. Obeisance to all the Saints of the world. 
This five-fold obeisance, destroying all sins, is of all benedictions 
the principal benediction.” 

"We have Pandits in the literal meaning, viz. learned men in 
religion and masters of the sacred language, and they are our 
priests. Ours are not like Brahmans, who are called Pandits 
because they are born of Brahman parents, though they may not 
know a single word of Sanskrit. We do not employ Brahmans as 
our priests in worship, they are simply a class of servants, who 
prepare the offerings, dust the temples, and do things of that sort. 

Every Jain is entitled to share in the religious worship. We 
have two kinds of worship in the temples, one may be called a 
regular and precise ritual, and the other an ordinary service. In 
the former two persons are generally employed, one presents the 
offerings, while the other reads the necessary prayers. The former 
must bathe in the temple, after which he wraps himself in a linen , 
sheet only, applies a mark with powdered saffron to his forehead, 
and remains standing during the worship. He must he barefooted 
of course. This worship takes up about two hours on ordinary 
days, and longer on special days, which are generally the 6th, the 
8th, and the 14th of every fortnight. Perhaps you know that in 
every lunar month is divided into two fortnights, one called 
the light and the other the dark, depending on the course and the 
motion of the moon. Besides these days, Bhadon, the whole third 
month of the rainy season, is supposed to be sacred, and the last 
fortnight especially so. 

The offerings generally consist of (1) uncooked rice, (2) cocoanut 
cut in small pieces, (3) cloves, (4) almonds, (5) saffron, (6) sweet- 
meats, and (7) flowers. All these things are well washed before 
they are offered. All men have no time to perform this kind of 
worship daily, so every one says his prayers at Hs house after 
bathing — it is essential for every Jain to bathe every day ; then he 
goes to the temples, and says his prayers, which does not occupy 
more than ten minutes, but he must do this before breakfast. He 
must come out of a temple with his face towards the image, thus 
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necessitating Hs ‘walking backwards, that be may show proper 
respect to the gods. 

In temples we have religious teaching every morning, -wbicb 
lasts about two hours. The practice is that a Pandit reads from 
a book aloud in Sanskrit to the people, then he translates it 
and explains it, drawing any suitable lessons from it. Every one 
is allowed to ask any questions he wishes, and he can get his 
doubts met ; but the questions must pertain to what has been read 
at that time. Yery often the selections read consist of a history 
of some pious man, in which the reader comes across good actions 
as well as bad. This is a main source of information for those 
who cannot go to the fountain-head owing to their ignorance of 
Sanskrit and Jain Prakrit. 

Now as to fasting, of which we have several kinds. The simplest 
is when one takes a single meal in thirty-six hours. I must explain 
why it is thirty- six, and not twenty-four. Eememher that we are 
not allowed to eat after sunset, nor to drink even. This, by the 
way, inflicts so much sufiering upon some that not many can follow 
it strictly, but it is religious obligation still, having its origin in the 
rule of self-mortiflcation, which is greatly taught in our religion. 
On a fast-day then, we must have one meal only during two nights 
and one day, which comprises thirty-six hours. The next kind of 
fast is of thirty- six hours in which no food is allowed, nor even drink 
during this long interval. Not even the use of scent or smelling a 
flower is allowed, because that would be a kind of refreshment, and 
would break the fast. The third kind is when one keeps lasting 
longer than in the two cases previously mentioned according to his 
capacity, for which there is no limit (as there is more than one case 
of some men keeping fast for three weeks) ; only the longer one 
keeps it, the more meritorious it is. The fast-days are the same 
speciflc days as mentioned before, viz. the fifth, eighth, and four- , 
teenth of every fortnight. 

Now as to the places of pilgrimage which are held important for 
the reason that some of the religious ascetics, called Arhants,^^ 
have passed their time at those places, in meditation and worship 
of God, not caring for their bodily comfort, having given them- 
selves up to this purpose ♦ These places are amidst the most 
beautiful natural scenery, generally on the top of hills, and there 
temples have been built in modem times to mark the spots where 
renowned ascetics of past times passed their time in meditation on 
the Creator, and there passed into the happy bliss of Nirvana,’’ 
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i,e. anniliilatioii. As we believe in the transmigration of the soul, 
it is tbe desire of every one to attain that perfection wlien tlie 
soul gets rid of tbe bond or necessity of getting born again, and 
passes into a peaceful state where there is no new birth. In some 
of these places are kept the stones on which these religious teachers 
stood for years without moving, and the impressions of their feet 
are hence marked thereon. The places most popular and most 
visited by pilgrims are Sikharji Mount near Calcutta, the Girnar 
in Jimagarh, and Ealitana in the Bombay Presidency. In my 
opinion, when these pilgrimages were first incorporated with the 
observance of religion, they were to some extent so instituted from 
a sanatory point of view. As Indians are not fond of moving about 
from one place to another, so this fixedness of locality is sure to be 
prejudicial to health. To remedy this evil, a religious sanction 
was thus given which necessitated change of climate, from which 
no one returns without being better in health and spirits, the latter 
by having the satisfaction of doing something meritorious, and the 
former owing to the fresh air and the roaming about amidst the 
natural scenery which is generally the centre of these places. 

Passing from these religious practices, I must mention a very 
curious fact, that though we do not employ a Brahman in our 
worship, we must have one in our marriage ceremonies, which are 
not perfect without such intervention. It is the same ceremony 
as the Vaishnavas have, except that before the marriage rites are 
performed, we have to take some offerings to a temple, and after the 
rites are over, and the bridegroom brings his bride home, he must 
go with his bride to a temple and say his prayers, and then come 
home. 

In our funerals, however, we do not employ a Brahman, We 
have no ^‘shradh” either, which is the anniversary of the death of 
a person, when Brahmans are feasted under the impression that all 
which is given in this way reaches the soul of the dead man. We 
have adopted funeral reform ages ago ; and the ceremony is very 
simple, costing but little. 

The one fact remaining which I should like to mention is, that 
any one can become a Jain by religion, but he cannot by caste ; that 
is to say, Jainism is a religion as well as a caste at the present 
time. One not born a Jain can therefore adopt that religion, can 
go to a temple, take part in the religious practices, but he cannot 
eat, drink, or intermarry with horn Jains. A Jain, however, can 
marry with a Yaishnava, on the authority of which some people say 
VOL. XX.-*- [new series.] 20 
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that Jains were originally descended from the same ancestors as 
Yaishnavas, but they have adopted a reformed religion. This is a 
point that I cannot discuss now; but I have no doubt that there 
m-e many instances of such intermarriage, though lately some ill- 
foeling arose which stopped these marriages in some parts of India, 
but it is still continued in other parts. 

I must finish now with one more remark, and it is about a sect 
of Jains called “Dhundye,” but more commonly “ Munh-bandhe,” 
owing to their habit of keeping their mouth covered with a piece of 
cloth— something very much like a respirator in this country— 
because the first principle of Jainism is not to destroy life, however 
insignificant. As there are animaloulte in the air, they say that 
when they breathe the hot breath kills them, so they use this cloth 
to keep away these animalculie. They have no temples, but simply 
a place of meeting, where they sit, meditate, say their prayers, and 
study religious books. A great number of those who belong to this 
sect are a sort of monks, who have given up the wmrld, but there 
are very few laity. This sect, as well as all the Jains, aie pro- 
hibited from drinking water without first filtering it, because they 
say that in unfiltered water one is liable to swallow small insects, 
which idea is intolerable considering their love of living creatures. 
In a similar way some religious ascetics carry a small broom, so to 
clear the place to sit down perchance they might happen to crush 
any insect. The difference on which so much stress has been 
laid between Swetambara and Digambara Jains no doubt exists. 
But it is of no practical importance in Dehli. I cannot recollect 
hearing the point discussed among my people, and cannot say to 

which they belong. _ _ 

Colonel Sir Villiam Davies, E.C.S.I., said : I have been invited 
by the Council of this Society, through its Secretory, to say what 
I know of the relations between the Jains and the Yaishnavas of 
Dehli. This request was probably made because I was for some 
years Commissioner of Dehli, and while there was the means of doing 
what was in my opinion an act of simple justice to the former com- 
munity. This was to restore to them the exercise of one of their 
most cherished annual ceremonial observances, the “Eath-jatra or 
procession of the car of their god Parsunnath through the streets, 
a ceremonial of which the observance had been suspended by the 
orders of the Government for many years. 

The cause of this suspension was the fierce feeling of religious 
antagonism between these, sects which had more or less always 
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prevailed, and wliicli had on several occasions led to disturbances 
during the progress of the procession. 

Not long after the transfer of the Dehli territory to the Pan jab, 
which many of you doubtless remember took place in the year 
following the mutinies, the leading men of the Yaishnavas, a sect 
far more numerous and powerful than the Jains, or, as they are 
there called, Saraogis, succeeded in convincing the then Commis- 
sioner, Col. Hamilton, that it would be dangerous to the public 
peace to allow the Saraogis to have their procession, and he refused 
to allow it to take place, and on appeal his action was supported by 
the local government. This was, I think, in 1863. The Suraogls 
naturally felt themselves greatly aggrieved at this decision, and left 
no stone nnturned to have the order set aside. They memorialized 
the G-overnment of India and the Secretary of State, hut all in 
vain. This state of things continued till I went to Dehli as Com- 
missioner in 1876. They of course appealed to me, as they had 
done to all my predecessors, to obtain a reconsideration of the order 
prohibiting the procession. On thinking over the matter it seemed 
to me to be only fair that if the Yaishnavas were allowed to cele- 
brate their Earn Lila, the Saraogis should be permitted to have 
their Eath-jatra. Her Majesty the Queen, in her well-known 
Proclamation of 1st November, 1858, issued on assuming the 
Government of India, had distinctly assured to every sect and 
religious community inhabiting that country, the unrestricted 
exercise of its religious observances. It appeared to me to he 
directly at variance with that policy to forbid the Saraogis to hold 
their procession, simply because they were numerically weaker than 
the Yaishnavas, and that we were bound to secure to them the exercise 
of this, to them most cherished ceremonial observance. Moreover, it 
seemed to me that it was the duty of a strong and civilized Govern- 
ment like ours to insist upon toleration being displayed by the 
Yaishnavas towards the Saraogis. I accordingly addressed the 
Local Government, adducing these arguments in favour of a recon- 
sideration of the adverse decision referred to. My appeal on behalf 
of the Saraogis was strongly supported by the then Secretary to 
the Government, Mr. (now Sir Lepel) Griffin, and he succeeded in 
obtaining the consent of the Lieut. -Governor, Sir Eobert Egerton, 
to the rescission of the order prohibiting the procession. Soon 
after, on the 20th July, 1877, the procession, after an interval of 
fourteen years, took place; and as very complete precautions had 
been taken against the occurrence of disturbance on the part of the 
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Taislinavas, everytMng passed off quietly, and since then the 
Saraogis have had their '^Rath-Jatra” regularly every year. 

The relations between the members of these two sects had never 
been very cordial, but the stoppage of the Saraogi procession for so 
long a period naturally intensified the ill-feeling, and all social 
intercourse between them had gradually ceased, When, however, 
this bone of contention was removed, their differences were gradu- 
ally reconciled, and I succeeded in inducing the Saraogis once more 
to forego their objections to giving their daughters in marriage to 
the sons of Yaishnavas, and on ceremonial occasions even to partake 
of food prepared by the latter sect. Hy degrees the old social 
intercourse between them was completely resumed, and very few 
of the traces of the former hitter feeling I hear now remain. 

20iJ^ February^ 1888. — Major-General Sir EnEnEnic Goldsmd, 
K.C.S.L, inthe Chair. 

There were elected as resident members Ralph Heap and T. H, 
Master, Esqs. ; and as non-resident members B. D. Mukharjl and 
W. E. Coleman, Esqs., and MM. E. Broiiin and Arthur Ronffignac. 

Prof, Bend ALL exhibited some leaves of a MS, on palm leaf of 
the Larikavatara, and explained the palseographical importance of 
the MS, He took the opportunity of again pointing out the im- 
portance of searching for and rescuing such MSS., as, from the 
decline of interest in them among the general mass of natives of 
India, they were in danger of being lost or destroyed. 

Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole delivered an address on two recently- 
discovered coins of Sultan Muhammad Babar, and on the light 
which they threw on his relations with Shah Ismail. (This paper 
will be printed in full in our next issue.) 

IWi March^ 1888. — CoL Yule, R.E., C.B., in the Chair, 

The Rev, C. C. Brown was elected a resident and the Rev. J ames 
Hoyle a non-resident member. 

Mr. Helmae Moegan, M.R.A.S., read a paper on the Ossetes, a 
tribe of about 120,000 persons occupying the eastern slopes of the 
Caucasus range. They were a remnant of the ancient Iranian race, 
and had preserved many of the old Iranian customs and beliefs 
which had died out in Persia under the influence of Muhammad- 
anism, The paper will he published in full in the next issue of the 
Journal. 

Mr, Houqlas Feesheield, who had pointed out on a large map, 
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kindly lent by the Eoyal GeograpMcal Society, tbe places referred 
to in tbe lecture, added some remarks drawn from bis personal 
experiences among the Ossetes. 

Mr. Ho worth:, M.P., confirmed what bad been said as to tbe 
historic importance of this interesting people, and tbe Ciiairman 
pointed out tbe references to them in tbe Travels of Marco Polo. 

II. Contents op Foreioh Oriehtal JotraxALS. 

1. Zeitschkipt dee Deutsche^ MoEOEHLAimiscHEiir Gesellschapx. 

Yol. xli. Heft 4. 

H. Hubsebmaun. Sage und Glanbe der Osseten. (A most in- 
teresting summary, chiefly from Wsewelod Muller’s Ossetic Texts, 
with Eiissiau translation (Moscow, 1881), of tbe bero legends and 
religion of tbe Ossetes, Bee further above, p. 288.) 

Scblecbta-'W’ssebrd. Translation into German verse of episodes 
from Firdusi’s long-neglected poem on tbe legend of Joseph. 

G. H. Schils. JSTotice of the French translation of the Japanese 
poem Man yo sin, lately published in tbe ‘ Memoires de la Soci^te 
des Etudes Japonaises, etc.’ 

J. Barth. Studies in Semitic Comparative Philology. 

M. Griinbaum. On tbe various stages of Drunkenness in Semitic 
Legends. 

0. Bbbtlingk. On tbe Hatantra Grammar. (Short Comparison 
of Eggeling’s edition with Panini.) 

0. Bdbtlingk. Miscellanies. (Chiefly restorations of corrupt 
passages.) 

R. Roth. On Blood-money in tbe Yeda. (Proof of tbe existence, 
both in tbe Yeda and in tbe later law-books, of the old custom of 
payment for manslaughter.) 

Reviews and Indices. 

2. JOTTRIS-AI, AsIATIQUE. 

Huitieme Serie, tome x. Ho. 2. 

Monsignor David (Syrian Archbishop of Damas). Etude sur le 
dialecte arabe de Damas. 

H. Sauvaire. Materiaux pour servir d Phistoire de la numis- 
matique et la metrologie musulmanes. 

A. Bartbelemy. Histoire du Eoi Haaman, (Arabic text in the 
dialect of Syria and French translation of this legend.) 
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Urbain Eouriant, Eragmens d’un roman Alexandre. (Text 
in Coptic from Thebes, and in part also in Greek, with translation 
into French.) 

Nonvellcs et Melanges. 

Huitieine Serie, tome x. No. 3. 

Een6 Basset. Berber Yocabularies. 

A, Barthelemy. Notes, principally on Grammar, on the story as 
edited in the previous number. 

Abel Bergaigno. On the division of the Eig Yeda into Adhyayas. 
(Eejects the claims put forward by Mr. Pincott in the J.E.A.S. 
Yols. XYI. and XIX., and replies to the criticism of Prof. Olden- 
berg in the Z.B.M.G. voL xli. pp. 508-515.) 

Clermont-Ganneau. Critique of M. Gildemeister’s article on 
the Banias Inscription (Zeitsehrift des deutschen Paliistina-vereins, 
vol. X. pp. 168 and foil.), and note on the bridge constructed at 
Lydda by Sultan Beibars. 

Nouvelles et Melanges. 

III. Lectdues on Omental Subjects now beino beliyeeed in 

Eueope. 

1. Feance. 

By the kind assistance of Prof. S. Levi and of Mr. Serge d’Olden- 
burg, we are enabled to give the following complete list of tho 
lectures on Oiiental subjects which are being delivered this term 
in Paris. 

At tho Sorbonne M. Bergaigne lectures on Sanskrit Literature 
and on Sanskrit, one lecture on each per week. 

At the Ecole des langnes onentales vivantes (4, Euo des Saints 
P^res) there is the following list. 

Barhier de Meynard. On Turkish, 3 times a week. 

A. Carriere. Armenian, 3 times a week. 

H. Berenhourg. Literary Arabic, 4 times a week. 

0. Houdas. Spoken Arabic, 3 times a week. 

M. JaraeteL Chinese, 3 times a week. 

A. Marre. Malay and Japanese, 3 times a week. 

A. des Michels. Annamito, 3 times a week. 

L. de Eosny. Japanese, 3 times a week. 

Ch. Schefer. Persian, 3 times a week. 

JuL Yinson, Hindustani twice and Tamil twice a week. 
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Henri Corclier, Hist* and Greog. of the Par East, twice a week. 

Besides wliicli there are conversation lectures three times a week 
on eacli subject, for Arabic, Japanese, Turkish and Chinese, pre- 
sided over by natives of the respective countries. 

Then at the ^ Ecolo des Hautes Etudes ’ there are the following 
advanced lectures, each course being of one lecture a week : 

Aniiaud. Philol. et antiq. assyr. : Explic. des textes de TEpopoe 
de Nimrod. Explic. de Tinscription d’Assourbanabil (cylindre A). 

A. Carriero. Langue hebraique : lere annee, Elem. de la gramm. 
hebraique ; 2eme et Seine annee, ExegAse du liv. de Daniel. Langue 
syriaque : Explic. de textes difificiles et lect. de manus. Langue 
chaldaique: Elem. de la grainm. Chald. et explic. du Targoum 
dDnkelos. 

Clermont- Ganneau. Arche ol. orient. : Antiq. orient. : Palestine, 
Phcnicie, Syrie. Archeol. hebraique. 

J. Darmesteter. Lang. Zende : Explic. de textes zends ; Explic. 
de textes pehlvis. 

H. Derenbourg. Lang. Arabe : Explic. des Seances de Hariri, 
avec le Comment, choisi par S. de Sacy. Explic. du Livre de 
Sibawaihi, et gramm. semit. comparee. 

T. Derenbourg. Hebreu rabbinique: Explic. du Talmud de 
Jerusalem (traite Horaioh). 

Guieysse. Philol. et antiq. egypt. : Textes funeraires : Etude 
sur ie Bituel Thebain (8eme annee). Traduct. de text, hieroglyp. 
et hieratiques (seconde annee), 

Halevy. Lang, ethiop,, himyar. et touranien : Gramm, ethiop. 
Explic. de morceaux choisis dans la Chrestomat. ethiop. de 
Dilimann. Explic. des inscript. himyarites. Gramm, comp, des 
lang. touraniennes. 

S. Levi. Lang, sanscr. : Explic. de la Chrestom. de M. Ber- 
gaigne (2e partie). Explic. du Hanuman-nataka. 

Maspero. Philologie et antiq, egypt. : Paleogr. egypt. : papyrus 
de Londres et de Leyde. Archeol. egypt. : planches des Denkmiiler 
(t. Y.) qui se rapp. aux regn. d’Amenophis III. et des rois 
heretiques. 

Besides wliich the following lectures are delivered in the ^ Section 
des sciences religienses ' ; 

Amelinean. Eelig. de PEgypte. 

Derenbourg. Islam, et relig, de PArahie (Locaux de la sect, des 
Sc. histor. et philoL). 

E. Ha vet. Hist, des orig. du christianisme. 
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S. Levi. Eeligions de Tlnde (Locanx de la sect, des Sciences 
liistor. et philolog.). 

He Eosny, Eelig. de TExtreme Orient. 

M. Yernes. Eelig. des peuples semitiqnes. 

And finally at tlie College de France there is the follo'wing list : 

Earhier de Meynard. Lang, et Litter, arabes. Anc. poesie arabe 
dans le Moallakats et Divan des six poetes. Explic. des Seances de 
Hamad ani. 

J. Darmesteter. Lang, et Litter, do la Perse : Gramm, com]), 
des lang. iraniennes. Explic. du Chah-Haineh. Epopee persarie. 

Foiicaux. Lang, et Litter, sanscr. : Explic. da chap, vii. dii 
Lalitavistara (Hist, du Eouddha Ciikya Mouni). 

H’Hervey de Saint-Henys. Lang, et Littdr. chin, et tart.- 
mandch. Anc. monum. de la Litt. chin. Houvelles en style 
moderne. 

Maspero. Philol. et archeol. egypt. : Textes des Pyram. relat. 
k Fane, relig. d’Egypte. 

Oppert. Philol. et archeol. assyr. : Inscrip, de JTabuchodonosor 
et de Habonid. Hocum. jurid. et textes biling. en sumerien et 
assyrien on accadien. 

Pavet de Courteille. Lang, et Litter, tnrques. Expliq. Abou- 
Ali~Sina (tartare de Kazan), Tariki Katarina (turc ottoman), Hikem 
d’Ahmed Yecevi et more, des chants siberiens (turc oriental), 

E. Eenan. Lang, et Litter, chald. et syr. : Legendes patrxarcales. 
Fragm. des Prophetes ant. k Isaie. 

Eeville. Hist, des religions ; Eelig. de PEgypte et des peupl. 
semit. 

■ 2 .- EtJSSiA. 

The following is an account of the lectures to be delivered in 
St. Petersburg this term, which we owe to the kindness of Mr. 
Serge d’Oldenbourg. 

Enseignement des langues, litteratures et histoire de T Orient 
k St. Petersbourg, 

I. VmmrntL Facnlte des Langnes Orien tales. 

La Facultd compte 5 sections: 1. Aryenne. 2. Semitique. 
8. Araho-Perso-Turque. 4. Chinoise-Mongole-Mandschoue. 6. 
Armeno-Georgienne, La dur6e des etudes est de 4 ans. 
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1887-8. 

1 . Seetion Ary mm. 

Sanscrit. Prof. I. llinayef. Pour times a week. 

Avesta. Priv. Doc. C. Salemaim. Once a week. 

Inscriptions Cuneiformes de la Perse. Priv. Doc. C. Salemaim. 
Once a week, 

Paklavf. Priv. Doc. C. Salemann, Once a week. ' 

Persan. Priv. Doc. S. Tcliernjajef, Priv. Doc. Y. Jonkofsky, 
llopetitour Indigtme Mirza Djafar. Eleven times a week. 

Histoire de la litterature Persane. Priv. Doc. Tcliernjajef. 
Once a week. 

Armenian. Prof. K. Patkanof. Pour times a week. 

Histoire de la litterature Armenienne. Prof. K. Patkanof. 
Once a week. 

Histoire de la Perse. Prof. K. Patkanof, Once a week. 

Histoire de P Orient. Prof. Wesselofsky. Three times a week. 

2. Section Semitique. 

Introduction a Petude de PHebreu. Prof. D. Chwolson. Once 
a week. , , 

Hebreu. Prof. D. Chwolson. Pour times a week. 

Syriaque. Prof. D. Chwolson. Once a week. 

Arabe. Prof. Haron Hosen, Hepetiteur Indigene IT. Sarrouf. 
Fourteen times a week. 

Histoii’e de P Orient. Prof. Wesselofsky. Three times a 
week, 

3. Section Arabo-Perso-Turque. 

Arabe. Prof. Baron Eosen, Eepetiteur Indigene M. Sarrouf. 
Fourteen times a week. 

Persan. Priv. Docc. S. Tchernjajef, lY. Jonkofsky, Eepetiteur 
Indigene Mirza Djafar. Eleven times a week. 

Hist, de la litt. Persane. Priv. Doc. S, Tchernjajef. Once 
a week. 

Djagatay et grammaire comparee des dialectes Turcs. Prof. 
T. Beresin. Five times a week. 

Turo. Prof. "W. Smirnof, Eepetiteur Indigene M. Abdurrahman. 
Twelve times a week. 

Numismatique. Prof. T. Beresine. Once a week. 

Musulmane histoire de la Perse. Prof, E. Patkanof. Once 
a week. 
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Histoire de rOrient. Prof. IT. Vesselofsky. Tliree times a ^eek. 

Histoiro de F Orient (Cours special: Conqnetes des Arabes en Asie 
Centrale, liistoire des Sassanides, Gasinevides, Saldjonkes lieqiies 
et Khorezm- Skabs.) Prof. N. Wesselofsky. Once a week. 

4. Section Chinoise-Ifongole-IIandschoue, 

Ghinois. Prof, W. "WassOjef, Priv. Docc. D. Pestchoiirof, B, 
Georgiefsky, Eepetitenr Indigene M. Soudjoun. Twenty-one times 
a week. 

Histoire de la Chine. Prof. W. Wassiljef. Twice a week. 

Geographic et organisation politique actiielle de la Chine. Priv. 
Doe. S. Georgiefsky. Once a week. 

Maiidschou. Priv. Doc. A. Iwanofsky. Seven times a week. 

Mongol. Proff. C. Golstounsky, A. Pozdnejef. Eleven times a 
week. 

Histoire de la litterature Mongole. Prof. A. Pozdnejef. Once 
a. week.' .. . . ■ ■ ■ 

Kalmouk. Prof. C. Golstounsky, Eepetitenr Indigene D. Kou- 
touzof. Five times a week. 

Histoire de FOrient. Prof. IT. Wesselofsky. Three times a week. 

Histoire de FEmpire Mongol (cours special). Prof. IT. Wessel- 
ofsky. Once a week, 

5. Section Armeno- Georg ienne, 

Armenien. Prof. K. Patkanof. Five times a week. 

Hist, de la litt. Armenienne. Prof. K. Patkanof. Once a week. 

Georgien. Prof. A. Tsagareli. Four times a week. 

Hist, de la litt. Georgienne. Prof. A. Tsagareli. Once a week. 

ITumismatique Georgienne. Prof. A. Tsagareli. Once a week. 

Histoire de la Perse. Prof. K. Patkanof. Once a week. 

Egyptologie. Priv. Doc. 0. de Lemm. Twice a week. 

II. InsUtid des Langim Or lent ales. 

An Department Asiatique du Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres. 

Les cours de FInstitut sont suivis par des jeunes gens qui, ayant 
fait leurs etudes 4 la faculte des Langues Orientales on 4 FInstitut 
Lazaref (Moscou), se destinent an service diplomatique. 

Arabe. M. Salim ITaufal. Eleven times. 

Persan. Mirza Kasim Abedinof. Sixteen times. 

Turc. Fardis Effendi. Twenty-one times. 

Droit Musulman. M, Salim ITaufal. Three times. 

Les §tudiants suivent aussi des cours de Grec Moderne (2). 
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3. England. 

London . — There are scarcely any regular lectures of a scientific 
kind ill London on Oriental subjects. There are, indeed, Professors 
of Sanskrit, Pali, and Persian at University College, but only one 
student in Persian and two in Sanskrit.^ The papers read- before 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society, however valuable, are not intended to 
take tlio place of regular instruction in Oriental subjects. This is 
no credit to us, especially when we notice the great activity in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and even St. Petersburg. Some reparation 
for this is afforded by the lectures at our old University towns, 
which are as follows, aecording to lists which we owe to the kind- 
ness of Professors Macdonell and Cowell; 

OXFOED. 

Oriental Lecture List for Easier and Trinity Terms ^ 1888. 

Assyrian . — The Assyrian Syllabary and Grammar. Deputy 
Professor of Comparative Philology, A. H. Sayce, M.A. 

CJdnese . — Elementary Instruction ; San Tsze King. The Four 
Books: the Sixteen Khang-hsl Precepts; the Hsl Yu Chi, and the 
History of the Han Dynasty. Professor of Chinese, J. Legge, M.A. 

The Kestorian Tablet of Hsi-ngan Fu. Professor of Chinese, J. 
Legge, M.A. 

ILehrew , — Psalms (continued). Eegius Professor of Hebrew, S. 
B. Driver, D.D. Three hours each week. 

Talmud and Babbinical Texts. Beader in Babbinical Literature, 
A. Keubauer, M.A. Two hours each week. 

Genesis (Hebrew Text, continued). G. J. Spurrell, M.A. (for 
Professor Driver). Three hours each week. 

Elementary Hebrew: Pointing and Composition (Fee, £2 2^.). 
G, J. Spurrell, M.A. (for Professor Driver). Three hours each 
week. 

Elementary Hebrew ; for Beginners (Fee, £2 2^,). G. J. Spur- 
rell, M.A. (for Professor Driver). 

Hebrew (First Course, Fee, £2 25.) F. H. Woods, B.D. Three 
hours each week. 

Hebrew (Second Course, Fee, £2 2s.). F. H. Woods, B.D 
Three hours each week. 

^ There are also two students in Hebrew, two in Hindustani, and two in 
Marathi. 
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Indian. — Bengali . — Subjects of tbe Oriental Honour ScbooL G. 
P, Meholl, M.A. 

Petitions, Composition, Papers, and extra (piize) work (Seniors). 
G. P. Mcholl, M.A, 

Habanari (Sita) (Juniors). G. P. McHoll, M.A. 

Uindi. — Subj ects of tbe OrientalHonour School. G. P. Nicboll, M.A. 
Petitions, Composition, Papers, and extra (prij^se) work (Seniors). 
G. P. Meholl, M.A. 

(Juniors) Tbe Bakuntala, and tbe Hind! Header (Pee, £3 10s.). 
J. T. Platts, M.A. Three hours each week. 

Urdu Petitions: Urdu Selections: Taubatu-n-nasub 
(Pee, £3). Teacher of Hindustani, E. St, John, M.ik. Three 
hours each work. 

Marathi and Gujarathi. — H, S. K. Eellairs, M.A. Twelve hours 
each week. 

Banslcrit . — Hitopadem, Books I. and II. Deputy Professor of 
Sanskrit, A. A. Macdonell, M.A. Three hours each week. 

Meghaduta with Mallinatha’s Commentary (Bombay Edition, 
1886). Deputy Professor of Sanskrit, A. A. Macdonell, M.A, 
Three hours each week. 

Eigveda, with the Commentary of Saya? 2 a, Mawefala X. (Prof. 
Max Muller’s edition). Deputy Professor of Sanskrit, A. A. 
Macdonell, M.A. Three hours each week. 

Yedaiitasara (with commentaries); Portion of Siddhantakau- 
raudi (with Taranatha’s critical notes) ; Portion of Manu I. (with 
Jolly’s Manutika-sangraha) (continued). G. P. Xicholl, M.A. 

Tamil. — Pope’s Grammar, Pope’s Header to p. 64. (Juniors: 
Pee, £3.) Teacher of Tamil and Telugu, G. D. Pope, M.A. 
Three hours each week. 

Pope’s Header to p. 122 : Official Documents ; Hitopade 9 am. 
(Seniors : Pee, £3.) Teacher of Tamil and Telugu, G. U. Pope, 
M.A. Three hours each week. 

Kurral ; for the Oriental Honour School. (Pee, £3.) Teacher 
of Tamil and Telugu, G. IT. Pope, M.A. Pive hours each week. 

Telugu . — Arden’s Grammar to end of Part II. : Brown’s Header, 
pp. 5-46. (Juniors: Fee, £3.) Teacher of Tamil and Telugu, 
G. V. Pope, M.A. Six hours each week. 

Arden’s Grammar and Composition: Brown’s Header to p. 105: 
Official Documents. (Seniors: Pee, £3.) Teacher of Tamil and 
Telugu, G. JJ, Pope, M.A. Six hours each week. 

Yemana : for the Oriental Honour School. Six hours a week. 
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JPersian, — The Bustan of Sa^di. (Seniors: Fee, £3.) Teacher 
of Persian, J. T. Platts, M.A. Three hours each week. 

The Giilistaii of Bahli. (Juniors: Fee, £3.) Teacher of Persian, 
J. T, Platts, ]iLA. Three hours each week. 

Honour School — The Masnavi of Jalalu’d din Bumi, Bombay Ed. 
pp. 12-37. Teacher of Persian, J. T. Platts, M.A. Three hours 
each week. 

Burmese. — Subjects prescribed by the Civil Commissioners. 
(Seniors and Juniors: Fee, £S 35.) 11. F. St. A. St. John. Two 

hours each week. 

Subjects of the Oriental Honour School. B. F. St. A. St. John. 
Two hours each week. 

Cambriboe, 

List of Lectures proposed hj the Board of Oriental Studies^ 1887-8, 

Michaelmas Teryn^ 1887. — Prof. Kirkpatrick. B.S. Introduction 
to Psalms, Book II. M. F. 12. Oct. 17. Psalms, Books III. lY. 
Hebrew Composition. T. Th. 12. Oct. 18. 

Prof. Wright. Qii, The Korean, sur. 4, with Commentary. 
M. Th. 10. Oct. 17. The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite. 
T. F. 10. Oct. 18. Comparative Grammar. T. F. 11. Oct, 18. 
Prof. Bensly. Cai» Elementary Hebrew, M. W. F. 1. 

Dr. Schiller- Szinessy. L.L.R, T. B. Chagigah. M. 3. Oct. 17. 
Maimonides. Mishneh Torah, Book I. T. 3. Pireqe Aboth (ed. 
Taylor). W. 3. . Elementary Talmud, and the JSTew Testament 
illustrated by the Talmuds and Midrashim (alternately). Th. 3. 
Targum Sheni on Esther. F. 3. 

Mr. Chapman. Bmm, 

Prof. Cowell. L.L.Ii, Big-Yeda (Delbriick). T. Th. 10. 
Oct. 18. 10, Beroope Terr, PHi Jatakas. F, 4.30. Oct. 14. 

Zend-avesta. Big-Yeda, B. 3. Yikramorvagi. Haiiz. 

Dr. Peile. L.L.R, Piinciples of Language. W. F. 11. Oct. 14. 
Mr. Neil. Remb, Sanskrit Grammar and Nala. T. S. 12. 
Oct. 15. 

Lent Term, 1888. — Prof. Kirkpatrick, Introduction to Jeremiah, 
M. F. 12. Joel, Amos, Obadiah. Hebrew Composition. T. Th. 12. 

Prof. Wright. Al-Hariri, Makamah 9, with Commentary. M. 
Th. 10. Aphraates, Homilies 11, 12. T. F. 10. B-eading of 
Phoenician and Hebrew Inscriptions. M. Th. 11. Comparative 
Grammar {continued). T. E. 11. 

Prof. Bensly. Elementary Syriac. W. F* 1. 
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Dr. ScMller-Szinessy. T. E. Chagigali. M. 3. Targixm on 2 
Kings. T. 3. Siphere (ed. Friedmann). W. 3. Elementary 
Talmud, and the hTew Testament illustrated by the Talmuds and 
Midrasliim (alternately). Th. 3. Qiinchi on Psalms (ed. ScMller- 
Szinessy). F. 3. 

Mr. Chapman. Hebrew Syntax. T. Th. 11. 

Prof. Cowell. Eig-Veda (Delbriick). T. Th. 10. Pali Jatakas. 
F. 4.30. Zend-avesta. Eig-Yeda, B. 4. Yikramorva^i. Hafiz. 

Mr. Heil. Hitopadega. "W. F. 12. 

Mister Ternif 1888. Prof. Wright. The MoMllahah of 'Amr 
ibn Kulthum, with Commentary. M. Th. 10. Zingerle, Monu- 
menta Syriaca, pp. 4 — 32. T. F. 10. The Moabite Stone or 
Inscription of King Mesha‘. M. Th. 11. Comparative Grammar 
{continued), T. F. 11. 

Prof. Bensly. Arabic subject to be fixed later. 

Hr. Schiller- Szinessy. T. B. Chagigah. M. 3. Mainionidos. 
Mishneh Torah, Book I, T. 3. History of Jewish Literature, 
W. F. 3. Elementary Talmud, and the Kew Testament illustrated 
by the Talmuds and Midrashim (alternately). Th. 3. 

Prof. Cowell. Pali Jatakas. F. 4.30. Zend-avesta. Eig-Yeda, 
B. 4. Hafiz. Comparative Syntax (End.-Eur.). T. Th. S. 12. 
Hitopade^a. W. F. 12. 

4. BERnTJ?-. 

We owe to the kindness of Professor Dr. Eduard Sachau the 
folloiving information as to Oriental Lectures to be delivered this 
Session in connection with the University of Berlin : 

2. Prof, J. Schmidt. Sanskrit Comparative Grammar. Four 
hours a week. 

3. Professor Oldenberg, Elementary Sanskrit. Four hours a 
week.v .■ 

4. Prof. Oldenberg. Pali and Buddhism. Two hours a week. 

5. Prof. Weber. The Yedas. Three hours a week. 

6. Prof. Weber. Yaska’s Mrukta. Three hours a week. 

7. Prof. Weber. Kalidasa. One hour a week. 

8. Prof. Weber. Zend. One hour a week. 

1. Prof. Schrader. Babylonian and Assyrian History. One 
hour a week. 

9. Prof. Schrader. Assyrian Inscriptions. Two hours a week. 

10. Prof. Sachau. History of Syriac Literature. Two hours a 
week. 
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IL Prof. Bartli. Syriac, Two liours a week. 

12. Prof. Sacliau. Arabic Syntax according to the Mufassal. 
Two hours a week. 

13. Prof. Dieterici. Arabic Syntax with interpretation of the 
Koran. Two hours a week. 

14. Prof. Sachaii. Ibn Hischam^s Life of Muhammad. Two 
hours a w^eek. 

15. Prof. Sachau. Arabian ISTights. Two hours a week. 

16. Prof. Dieterici. Arabian Poetry. One hour a week. 

17. Prof. Dieterici. Arabian Philosophy. One hour a week. 

18. Prof. Barth. Mubarrad’s Kamil. One hour a week. 

19. Prof. Schrader. Ethiopian. Two hours a week. 

20. Dr. Grube. Chinese Grammar. Three hours a week. 

21. Dr. Grube. Mongolian. Two hours a week. 

22. Prof. Brugseh. Egyptian Mythology. One hour a week. 

23. Prof. Erman. Egyptian History. One hour a week. 

24. Prof. Erman. Egyptian Grammar. Two hours a week. 

25. Prof. Erman. Explanation of more difficult Hieratic 
Papyrus. Two hours a week. 

26. Prof. Brugseh. Demotic Inscriptions. Two hours a week. 

And at the Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen 

1. Mr. Arendt. Chinese Conversation and Business Style. Two 
hours a week. 

2. Mr. Arendt. History of China. One hour a week. 

3. Mr. Kuei Lin. Chinese, Northern Dialect. Eight hours a 
week. 

4. Mr. Pantei Sching. Chinese, Southern Dialect, Eight hours 
a week. 

5. Dr. Lange. Japanese. Five hours a week. 

6. Dr. Inouye. History of Japan. Two hours a week, 

7. Dr, Inouy§. Japanese Conversation, etc. Eight hours a week. 

8. Mr, Eosen. Hindustani. Six hours a week. 

9. Mr. Eosen. Modern History and Geography of India. Two 
hours a week. 

10. Dr. Hartmann. Modern Arabic. Six hours a week. 

11. Mr. Hasan Tauik. Modern Conversation, etc. (Egyptian 
Dialect). Five hours a week, 

12. Mr. Maarbes. Modern Conversation, etc. (Syrian dialect). 
Five hours a week. 

13. Dr. Hartmann. Geography, etc., of the Countries where 
Arabic is now spoken. Two hours a week. 
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14. Hr. xindreas. Persian. Eight hours a week. 

15. Mr. Eosen. Persian Conversation, etc. Two houi's a week. 

16. Hr. Andreas. Turkish. Eight hours a week, 

17. Dr. Moritz. Geography, etc., of Asiatic Turkey, Two 
hours a week. 

18. Mr. Eiittner. Suhaili. Eight hours a week. 

19. Mr, Biittner. Geography, etc., of South Africa. Two hours 
a week. 

Besides the regular courses similar to the above, there have been 
delivered, in connection with the Seminar, the following public 
lectures ou popular subjects in the three months January to Marcli 
on Saturday evenings : — 

1. "Wechselbeziehungen der Dichtkunst nnd des Kunstgewerbes 
der Japaner, von Ilerrn Dr. J. Brinckmann, Director des Museums 
fur Kunst imd Gewerbe in Hamburg, den 21. Januar 1888. 

2. Deber die nationale Eeligion der Japaner, genannt Sinto, von 
Ilerrn Dr. Tetsusiro Inouye, Lector des Japanischen am Seminar, 
den 28. Jannar. 

3. Zur Beurtheilung des Confucins nnd seiner Lehre, von Herrn 
Dr. G. von der Gahelentz, Professor an der Dniversitiit in Leipzig, 
den 4. Eehruar. 

4. TJeber Orientalische Teppichweberei, von Herrn Professor Dr. 
J. Lessing, Director des GeAverbe-Museums, den 11. Eebruar. 

5. Das hansliclie nnd Eamilien-Leben der Chinesen, von Herm 
Professor C. Arendt, Lehrer des Chinesischen am Seminar, den 18. 
Eebrnar. 

6. Zur wirthschaftlichen Lage Indiens, von Herrn Consul W. 
Annecke, General-Secretar des Deutschen Handelstages, den 25. 
Eebruar. 

7. Ueber den TJmgang nnd Yerkehr init den Oriontalen, von 
Herrn Legationsrath Professor Dr. Brugsch, den 3. Miirz. 

8. Einige Thatsacben zur Charakteristik des xluifassungsver- 
mdgens der Afiikaniscben Eingeborenen, von Herm Missions- 
Inspector Biittner, Lebrer des Suaheli am Seminar, den 10. Miirz. 

The above lists will give an accurate idea of what is being done 
in the centres referred, to for the official encouragement of Oriental 
study. But as the lists are made up in April and October, we have 
not been able for this issue to obtain later intelligence from other 
places than is contained in their October lists. We hope in a 
future number to give a complete list of a similar kind for the 
whole of Europe. It is, intended also to add a statement as to the 
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cost in eacli place of the lectures to the students frequenting them. 
On the latter point we are only now in a position to state that the 
lectures at the Berlin Seminary are not merely entirely free, hut 
that grants are provided for necessitous students. 

IV. HOTES AND hTEWS. 

In the Times of the 9th March there appeared a report o£ the 
death of Baron Ferdinand von Eichthofen, Professor of Geography 
in the University of Berlin, and for the second time President of 
the Geographical Society of that city. Up to the 23rd March no 
cori'ection of the report has appeared in the Times^ or, so far as 
we know, in any other English newspaper. But we are happy to 
know that it is not correct. The Baron F. von Eichthofen, one 
of the most eminent of travellers and geographers, the author of 
the great work Chhia, and much else, and still in his prime, is 
still in the land of the living, and will he so we trust doing good 
work for many a year. The mistake arose from the death of a 
kinsman, also a Professor at Berlin wo believe, but of Law. 

Prof. Aufrecht of Bonn has nearly completed his long-expected 
and urgently wanted list of Sanskrit books and authors. It will 
probably appear in the course of next year. 

Professor Bhandarkar, of the Dekkan College, Prof. Biihler, 
Prof. Kielhorn, Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Sir Henry Eawlinson, 
Prof, Sachau, and Col. Yule have been elected Honorary Members 
of the American Oriental Society. 

Shankar Pandurang Pandit has published with an elaborate 
historical and critical introduction his edition of the Gaiidvano, a 
Prakrit poem by Yakpati (circa 800 A.n.) on King Yasovarman, 
of Kauaiij. He is now engaged on an edition of the Atharva 
Yeda. 

Prof, Adolf Holtzmann of Freiburg in Baden is at work on an 
^ Introduction to the study of the Mahabharata. Such a book from 
so well known a master of the subject wiU be most welcome to all 
students of the history of ideas in India. 

Prof. Lindner of Leipzig proposes to write a new manual of the 
history of religions. 

The senate of Glasgow University have elected Professor Max 
Muller to be the first Gifford Lecturer on Hatural Theology. The 
tenure is for two years, which may be renewed once only. The 
emoluments consist of the interest of the late Lord Gifford^s 
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bequest of £25,000. The lecturer is required to give at least twenty 
public lectures annually. 

Ur. k. A. Macdonell, at present Taylorian Teacher of German 
at Oxford, has been appointed Ueputy to the Bocleii Professor oi‘ 
Banskrit. Mr. Macdonell won the Taylorian Scholarship in German 
in 1876, the Uavis Scholarship in Chinese in 1877, and the Boden 
Scholarship in Sanskrit in 1878. A few years ago he obtained the 
degree of Ph.U. at Leipzig, with a thesis in philology. In 1886 
he edited an unabridged edition of Prof. Max Miilier’s Sanskrit 
Grammar; and still more recently he has, we believe, been lecturing 
for Sir M, Monier-Williams, whose deputy he has now become. 

Sir M. Monier- Williams has been appointed Unif Lecturer at Edin- 
burgh, where he will deliver a course of lectures on ^‘Buddhism.” 

Mr, J. Capper, who -was one of the founders and for a long time 
Hon. Sec. of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, has 
been elected an Honorary Member of that branch. 

Foriitgal, — The distinguished Portuguese Scholar Don G. de 
Yasconcellos Abreu, Professor of Sanskrit at Lisbon, and the author 
of other esteemed works, has published at Lisbon two works 
in the Portuguese language. (1) Progress of the study of Sanskrit. 
(2) An essay on the study of Languages generally. We hail the 
wakening up of the study of Orientals in the only kingdom in 
Europe which has never sent a representative to the International 
Congresses of Oriental Scholars. 

Complete Translation of the Mahdwansa into English. — Late advices 
from Ceylon state that the Mahawansa has now been fully translated 
into English by Louis Wijesinha Modliar, who is now engaged k 
seeing his translation of chapters 39 to 101 through the press. It 
is understood that the same scholar may very shortly he entrusted, 
with the editing of a second edition of chapters 1 to 38, translated by 
the late George Tumour about fifty years ago, and long since oat of 
print. 

Ceijlon Archmohgij. — The Government Agent of the northc^rn 
province of Ceylon has addressed the Governor of that island on the 
subject of the ruins at Tiruke-siram (Mantotte), whore excavations 
have brought to light many highly interesting remains. Goyern- 
ment aid is sought to carry on the exploration on the site of the 
ancient city in question. 

Pregnant Women. — A Bangalore correspondent of the Homeward 
Mail of Jan. 23, writes: — In the Chitaldroog district, a class of 
natives, called Gollams, practise the barbarous custom of leaving 
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^omeu near tlieir con:SneinGnt exposed to the rain and sim in an 
op(‘n plain ; never approaching them while in labour. Sometimes 
women arc loft thus for twenty-ono days, often dying from neglect 
and exposure. After confinement the women are made to proceed 
on foot with their infants to the temple of their particular goddess, 
wlierc they perform certain ceremonies. The Wesleyan Mission- 
aries have brought these facts to the attention of the Dewan of 
Mysore, proving the existence of this custom by the testimony of 
respectable Hindoos, and the matter is being inqnii'ed into. 

Spellwans . — In the Digha Ifihdyci, we find a list of games to 
which certain Sama;?,as and Brahmans are said to be addicted. The 
phrase is put into the mouth of the Buddha : and the list occnrriag 
in one of the very oldest fragments imbedded in the Buddhist 
Bcri})tures (in the Silas) dates hack very probably to the time when 
Gotama was living. Of each word in this list we have the tra- 
ditional interpretation preserved to ns in the great commentary by 
Buddliagbosa, wdio wrote about a.d. 430. One of the games is 
called and Buddhaghosa explains it : — Little pieces 

[or men of the kind used in games] or bits of crockery are put all 
in a heap together. Then these they remove or replace with the nail , 
and, if any object in the heap shakes, he [the player] is beaten,’’ 
See the Simangala Vildsinl, just edited for the Pali Text Society 
by Prof. E-hys Davids and Prof. Carpenter, p. 85. 

8antilcam may be rendered Neighbourhoods,” hut the game is 
clearly what is now called Spellicans. As now played, each piece 
has a number on it, and each player continues to withdraw (with 
a hook) one or other of the various pieces until in so doing he 
shakes the rest. Then the other player has his turn ; and, when 
all the pieces are removed, the numbers on those taken by each 
player arc added up, and the player with the highest number wins. 

Is anything known of the history of this game in Europe ? The 
name for it is evidently old, and connected (not with spielm 
‘to play’), but with our words sfill (a hit of paper or wood) and 
splinter. That it should have existed 500 n.c* in India need not 
surprise iis. A study of the migration of games might be expected 
to yield results as interesting as that of the migration of stories. 

Opening of an Oriental Institute at Ajmer e . — A very crowded 
meeting of the members and representatives of the Paropkareni 
Sabha and all Ary a Samajas throughout India was held at Ajmere 
under the presidency of Thakore Bahadursingh of Masuda, on Dec. 
29, to lay the foundation-stone of the Dayanand Ashram, or Daya- 
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nand Institute, containing an Anglo-Yaridic College, a library, an 
asylum, a museum, a book depot, and a lecture-room, in bonour of 
the great Indian reformer, the late Swami Eayanand Saraswati. 
The well-known scholar and pundit, Mohanlal Yishunlal Paiidia, 
one of the Swamy executors, laid the ashes and foundation-stone 
on behalf of all the followers and executors at 12 p.m. in a garden 
on the bank of the Anasagar Lake, bestowed by the Eajadhiraj of 
Shahpura for the purpose. Sermons, speeches, and lectures were 
given in the Sanskrit, Hindi and English languages to an attentive 
congregation of the Arya Samajists and others with great earnest- 
ness and fluency by such profound scholars as Professor Gurdutt, 
M.A., Shyamji Krishna Yarma, M.A., Hunsraj, B.A., Lajapatirai 
and others. The ceremonies ended satisfactorily, and the institution 
is expected to be a great boon to the country at large, inasmuch as 
it will diffuse Eastern and Western culture side by side. — ( Ilorneward 
Mail, Jan. 23.) 

A literary event of national importance has taken place in 
Japan, One of the Legation Officers, now with the Minister to 
Germany, recently discovered in the Ashikaga College (Tsuh-li 
Hioh) a copy of Hwang K’an’s Confucian Analects (the Lun Yii), 
over 1200 years old, with all the Ancient Commentators’ notes. 
This work has disappeared in China ever since the Southern Sung 
dynasty, for some 700 or 800 years; and as the 'whole history 
of the present copy is known, the Chinese Government has directed 
the Minister in Japan to borrow it, in order that a carefully 
corrected copy may be taken. It may be added that, should there 
be any Kana inscriptions upon this copy, valuable light will also 
be thrown upon the Japanese Alphabet question. — {Homeward 
Mail, Jan, 1888.) 

The Ilesident in Tibet incidentally mentions that the old 
Almanac of the Tangut kingdom, derived from the Ouigours, 
is still in use there, which statement corresponds with the assertion 
in the Ming History that, from the Tang dynasty up to the arrival 
of Schaal and Yerbiest, the Ouigour calculations were also used by 
the Chinese . — {Homeward Mail, Mh Jan, 1888.) 

There have been published at native presses in Ceylon during the 
last three months the Saddharmaratnavali and Mula Sikkha, and 
a new edition of the Kavyasekara, by the well-known scholar 
Batuwan Tudawa. 

The Babylonian and Oriental Eecord ” now appears in a more 
handy shape, and with improved type. Among the articles for 
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February M. cle Harlez continues the introduction to liis intended 
translation of the Fentaglott Buddhist Yocabulary. 

We very deeply regret to hear, just as vre are going to press, 
of the death of Bhagvanlal Indrajx. 

Mr. M. y. Portraan, M.E.A.S., the author of the article on 
;Slnsio in our present number, has published a very admirable 
little ^‘Manual of the Andamanese Languages” (pp. 229, small 
8vo, Allen’s, London, 1887), consisting of a short grammar, 
vocabularies, and dialogues. 

The Journal for 1887 of the Straits Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society contains articles by Mr. Satow on the Bibliography of 
Siam (in continuation of the valuable paper commenced in the 
previous number) j English Sulu and Malay Yocabulary, by Mr. 
T. II. Haynes ; the Malay text and English translation of a fairy 
tale entitled Baja Donan, by W. E. Maxwell ; and a very useful 
Index to the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, by Mr. N. B. Dennys. 

New arrangements have been made under which Mr. Yincent 
Trenckner’s edition of the Maj jhima Nikaya will be published by 
the Pali Text Society. The first volume is piinted and will be 
issued to subscribers in a few weeks. 

The second volumes of Dr. Morris’s Anguttara and of M. Leon 
Peer’s Saihyutta, in course of publication for the Pali Text Society, 
are now in the printer’s hands, and will he issued to the subscribers 
for this year. 

We would call the especial attention of those interested in the 
history of Indian religions and literature to the ‘Eeport on the 
Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the 
year 1 883-4,’ just published at the Government Press by Prof. 
Bhandarkar. It contains a most complete and valuable account of 
the whole of the Jain literature. 

Mmhte Sindhad, by Dr. Paulus Cassel (Berlin Schaeffer). 
— ^Ifnder this title Dr. Cassel has published the Hebrew text of the 
Mischte Sindbad and the corresponding Greek text of Syntipas, with 
introduction, translation into German, and notes on each, and an 
essay on the general history of the collection of stories known as 
the Seven Sages. He considers the Hebrew version to be the 
oldest extant, and to be itself derived from a Manichasan Syrian 
original of perhaps the fourth century of our era. That, in its 
turn he holds to be the reproduction of an Indian Buddhist w'ork 
of unknown title and date, and in support of these quotes many 
analogous Buddhist stories. It is a pity that his authorities for 
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these are not the latest or best. He seems to know nothing of the 
most complete and oldest collection of Buddhist folklore— we moan 
the Jataka book. But his Yolume (420 pp. small 8 vo.) is a valuable 
contribution to the increasingly interesting cpiestion of the migration 
of Buddhist stories to the West. 

We have on the African languages many valuable works, — 
Grammars, Dictionaries, Grammatical Hotes and Lists of W'ords, — 
compiled chiefly by Missionaries, but also by travellers ; and it may 
be added that the materials collected by travellers not trained in 
pHlology are often of great value when carefully examined, as, f. i., 
Commander Cameron’s unpretending Rirua Yocabulary, and otlicrs 
which I cannot quote here. But, if we except the ancient 
Egyptian and the ^irahic languages, it must he coufessed tliat the 
other African languages have been till now very little investigated 
on the spot hy professional scholars. The name of Prof. Lvo 
Ileinisch, of Yienna, who has so extensively studied the languages 
of the Nile basin, is of course an exception, and another is that of 
Prof. Bene Basset, of Algiers. He is already well known by bis 
remarkable publications on the various dialects of the Berber lan- 
guage, and has now been entrusted by the Academie des inscrip- 
tions et belles-lettres” with a scientific mission to Senegambia. He 
started in the beginning of January, and, while waiting at Lisbon 
for the monthly steamer, he discovered in the various libraries of 
that capital many Arabic manuscripts and important documents of 
the 16tli and 17th centuries on the tribes and languages of Sene- 
gambia; all these documents had been hitherto unknown to scholars, 
but he hopes to have some of them copied and published. At St. Louis 
(Senegal), he has collected an extensive Yocabulary of the purest 
Zonaga (Berber) dialect, as spoken by the Ouled-Daliman, a Trarza 
tribe, as well as many Arabic texts translated into Zenaga and even 
an historical fragment concerning the origin of the Ouled-Duhman. 
He intends to go to Podor, in order to get, if possible, some ancient 
manuscripts from the Braknas : all these documents wall un- 
doubtedly throw some light on the linguistics and history of that 
fraction of the Berber race. He has also collected some linguistic 
data on the Khassonkhe, a dialect of the Mandingo-Bamhaia group, 
which has preserved many more complete and consequently older 
forms ; he intends to do the same with regard to the Soninkhe, 
which has been till now provisionally classified in the above-named 
group. But this is not all. 
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Prof. Eene Basset informs me that, as soon as lie comes back 
from Podor, be will go among the Serers, in order to ascer- 
tain wliat is the so-called None dialect, wbieh could well be 
a language quite different from the Sine, belonging perhaps to 
tlio great family of prefix-languages: there is there a highly 
interesting linguistic problem, which, I hope, will be solved once 
for iill, and I will not anticipate on the results of that inquiry, 
which should extend to the neighbouring Biobas. Then, the un- 
tiring explorer intends to proceed to Boke, on the Rio-Nunez, 
where he will complete Dr. Corre’s rather rudimental study of 
the Baga, Nalu, Landuman, and other important languages, and 
where also he hopes to find some Mandingos, in order to make some 
advance on Machrair’s work. 

It will be seen that, on Prof, Rene Basset coming home, we may 
expect to be supplied with large and valuable materials, very 
interesting even for Englishmen, as some of the languages 
referred to are spoken on or near the British Gambia and at 
Siorra-Leone. — C apt. T. G. de G. 

P.S.— I think it will be useful to add here a short list of Prof. 
11. Basset’s works, which seem to be little known in England : 

Eelation de Sidi Braliiin de Massat^ traduite du cheih’a en 
fran^ais et annotee. Paris, 1883. 

Botes de Lexicographle herhere, Paris, 1st series, 1883 ; 2nd series, 
1885; 3rd series, 1886; 4th series, just out. Eour more series 
of these important* comparative Vocabularies of the Berber dialects 
are ready for publication. 

Conte des Beni-Memoer^ Alger, 1885, 

’ Eecueil de textes et documents relatifs d la pkilologie herUre^ 
Alger, 1885-86. 

Manuel de langue Kalyh {Grammaire^ Bihliographie, Chresto- 
mathie et Lexique), Paris, 1887. This little work, a masterpiece 
of concision and clearness, is rather an outline of comparative 
Grammar of the Berber language. 

SistoiTe de Tonibouhtou d* apres les auteurs araheSf in course of 
publication in the Museon, Louvain. 

In the Preface of Prof. Newman’s recent Kabail Vocabulary, it 
is stated that .Father Olivier’s Bivtionnaire francais-habyle had been 
printed, but never published. This statement is quite incorrect : 
that Dictionary was published in 1878 at Le Puy (18mo. pp. vi. 
and 316), and it is to be had everywhere in France and Algeria 
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for five francs, also at Triibner’s for twelve sliillings. In his 
Catalogue Triibner quotes it as published in 1882 at Paris. I mav 
add that there is, in the Biblioth^que nationale of Paris (fonds 
berbcre, Ho. 16 or 18), an unpublished Vocahulmre frangais-zoimuay 
bearing the name of the late Father Riviere. 

Lieut. G. Ringer, of the French Marines, who was engaged in 
travelling from Rakel clown to the Guinea coast, has been murdered 
on the other side of the Ouassoulonke ; he had been W'elcomed by 
Ring Samory, and his death is a great loss to science. — CAri'. T. 
G. DE G. 

■ ■ Y. Reviews. / 

Prof. Ch. de Ilarlez, Iranist and Sinologist, has publislied in 
a separate form his important memoir on the Tartar religion, 
■which appeared last year in vol. xi. of the Mcmoires couromm^ 
de V Acadhnie de Belgiqm, The full title of the work ex- 
plains its purpose : La Religion nationale des Tartares Orientaux, 
Mandchous et Mongols, compar6e a la religion des Anciens Chinois, 
d’apres les textes indigenes, avec le Rituel tartare de PEmpereur 
Khen-loiig, traduit pour la premiere fois (Bruxelles, 1887, 216 pp, 
and plate, semi-8vo.). The distinguished author is one of the few 
scholars acquainted with the Mandshu language and literature ; we 
are indebted to him for a Mmuel de la langue Mandehme in 1884 
(Paris, Maisonneuve) and for the Sistoire de V Empire de Kin. 
(Jutchih or Mutchih) ou Empire d^ Or^ Aisin gurun4 indnri hithe^ 
translated for the first time (Louvain, 1887, 8vo. xvi. 288 pp.). 
The latter work, which refers to the domination of the ancestors 
of the present Mandshu, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
over the Horth of China, has furnished Dr. de Harlez the evidence 
adduced in the first part, second section, of his new work, while 
the first section is an expose of the Mandshu religion of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as exhibited in the Ritual 
framed by order of the Mandshu Emperor of the Gliineso Empire. 
The translation of this Ritual, which forms the second part of the 
work, pp. 61-174, is followed by a tableau of the Mongol re- 
ligion, as described by the Tartar historians and European travellers 
and writers. A description of the religion of the ancient Chinese, 
and its comparison with that of the Tartars, composes the shortest 
and last part of the work. The author has left aside altogether 
all that has been imported by the Buddhists, and has in many cases 
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modified so deeply the former standard. We are afraid that not 
a few of the views put forth by several writers of fame on com- 
parative religions will prove inexact with reference to the hitherto 
little known national religion of the Tartars when compared with 
the faithful expose we have just described,-—T. de L. 

Africa . — Don Antonio da Silva Leitao e Castro has published in 
tlie Portuguese Language at the Hational Press of Loanda, 1866, 
the Grammar of the Kongo Language and Yocabulary compiled by 
Brusciottus, a Capuchin Monk, in the Latin language 200 years 
ago. Our readers will recollect that this book is no longer rare, as 
a new edition was published some years back in London, and it has 
been translated and published in English by Mr. Grattan Guiness, 
of Harley House, Bow. It is a Bantu language. 

Joaquin Almeida Da Cunha has published at the National Press 
of Loanda, 1886, a Grammar and Yocabulary of the Maiza language 
spoken in the district of Cape Delgado in the Province of Mozambik 
in East Africa. It is a Bantu language. 

The same author has published at the National Press of Mozambik, 
1885, a Study on the Manners and Customs of the Banian, Bathia, 
Parsi, Moor, Gentile and Hative inhabitants of the Province. It 
would be an interesting study to examine this volume, as so many 
of the races alluded to are natives of India, Hindu and Mahometan 
who have settled on the east coast of ALfrica, south of the equator, 
in fact all the coast trade is in the hands of Indians. 

. Simij West Africa . — The Eev. P. H. Donglin, Missionary to the 
Bio Pongo, has published through the S.P.C.K. a Heading Book in 
the Susu language, a most important form of speech in West 
Africa. This belongs to the Hegro group. 

Kalail, Worth Africa . — Emeritus Professor E. W. Hewman has 
published (Triibner) a new and enlarged edition of his UsTiimidian, 
or Kabail, Yocabulary. It includes all the words contained in a 
Yocabulary prepared by Father Olivier, which Dr. Gust, the Hon. 
Secretary, picked up during his tour in Algeria, as it was previously 
unknown in England. 

Oceania. — Mr. Sydney H. Hay has contributed to the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute a Grammatical Hotice of the Hguna 
language, spoken in one of the islands of the Hew Hebrides. 

Grammatica Oromana . — A Grammar of the language spoken in 
Abyssinia, and by the Galla tribe. By Lucie Scobart. Published 
at Naples, 1885, in the Italian language. In the Preface we learn 
that the Homan Catholic Bishop Massaia gave the first impetus to the 
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study of tliis language as far back as 1854, by opening a school in 
•wliicb the native children, were taught the language and the use of 
the Homan character. The author followed this lead, and has 
compiled a very creditable Grammar. The author appears to be 
a young Italian Professor. 

African Philology. — K Grammar and Yocabulary of the Pan 
Language was published at ISTew York, 1881, by the liev. E. H. 
HTassau, M.D., of the American Presbyterian Board of Missions in 
the Gabun, the west coast south of the equator. It was the work 
of the Bev. H. M. Adams, of the same mission, who died as far 
back as 1856. It is of great importance. The language is of the 
Bantu family. — B. M. 0. 

Prof. Chamberlain, of Tokyo, who has already earned the 
gratitude of many little people (and of some big folk too) by his 
renderings of Japanese fairy-tales, has begun a series of little stories 
gathered from Ainu lips, of which the two which have just 
appeared, the Punter in Hairy land and the Birds' Party, will he 
found no less interesting, and even more novel, than those of more 
Southern origin. These little brochures are daintly printed and got 
up, and very quaintly illustrated in colours by a Japanese artist, 
the very covers being pictured all over with representations of 
Ainu men and women, weapons, houses, and utensils, and with 
scenes from the stories. The tales show how like are the workings of 
the fancy in primitive peoples all over the world, and how universal* 
the yearning after some happier existence than that which we have 
had from day to day. — E. Y. Bickixs {Academy, 27 id Feb, 1888.) 

Comparative Vocabularies of the Languages spohen at Siialcin : 
Arabic, ILaiendoa, BenUAmer, compiled by direction ' of Major C. 
M,. Watsoist, C.M.G., B.E. (S.P.C K.). 

The Arabic is the common Soudanese Arabic; the Hadendoa, 
as I have shown in the last issue of the Jouhxal, p. 144, is the 
dialectal form of the Bedawye language spoken by the Iladendoas ; 
as to the dialect used by the Beni-Amer, it is an Arabic-Tigro- 
Bedawye ^ gibberish,’ something like the Erench-Spanish- Arabic** 
Ivabayl *sabir' used by the Branch colony in Algeria, or the 
* bich-la-mar ’ used by the coasting sailors in Oceania. 

Major “Watson has done his best to supply us with what he was 
asked for, and his little work will be welcomed by those who are 
already acquainted with the Arabic and Bedawye languages ; but, 
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I am sorry to say, this -work will he quite useless for others, the 
f(jrm of vocabulary imposed upon the compiler having prevented 
him froni exhibiting these languages in their true grammatical form. 

That form of Yocabulary, prepared in India for the Aryan 
languages, though doubtlessly appropriate to them, is quite 
inadequate for African languages. The ZeitscJirift fiir AfrihanmJie 
Sprachen has already, in its number of October, 1887, called atten- 
tion to the very grave inconvenience of this, and the present wmrk 
ought never to have gone to the ^press without being carefully 
revised and annotated by some competent scholar. Thus, it does 
not even notice the existence of the article, either in Arabic or 
in Hadendoa; in some instances, I find the masculine or feminine 
article nnconscionsly incorporated with the Hadendoa nouns, as: 
wanhiil means Hlie ear,’ not ‘ear,’ which is anhiil^ better anghoil) 
mhiapj tahtdy mean ‘ the horse, the mare,’ not ‘ a horse, a mare’ ; 
dnxh ‘ a cow,’ is an indefinite form meaning ‘ cow ’ (masc. in 
Hadendoa). Hone of the grammatical forms is correctly noticed, 
and the Arabic translator has been led into many mistakes, as 
when he translates ‘ of a father ’ by Wah^ which means really 
‘ (belonging) to father.’ The formation of the feminine and of the 
plural in Hadendoa, by means of the article or otherwise, is totally 
omitted. It should have been easily illustrated by the following 
scheme: — 

Masc. u-besa (the he-cat), pL d-hesa talc (man). 

'Fern, tii-hesa (the she-cat), pi. td-besa tdhat (woman). 

Masc. iL-meh ani-l-u (the he-ass [is] mine) ham era-b (white he- 

camel). 

Fern. she-ass [is] mine) ham era-t (white she- 

camel). 

Instead of this I find the fern, anit with the meaning ‘of me,’ 
which should be mil, and the masc. aniho with the meaning ‘mine,’ 
without any distinction of gender. Many substantives are given 
in the nominative with the characteristic A of the genitive case, 
and so on. 

Moreover, the form of vocabulary adopted gives no evidence of 
the respective position of the woi'ds in the affirmative sentence. 
"We are told how one can say “ How old is this horse ?” or “ From 
whom did you buy that ? ” ; hut we do not know how to say “ The 
horse I bought from my neighbour is very old,” or simply, “ I love 
my wife ; I am eating bananas.” 
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Some more appropriate form of yocabulary and a thorongb 
revision would have enabled the compiler to avoid the mistakes 
I have pointed out. — Capt. T. G. i>e G. 

This is not the pro-per place to comment upon the geographical 
and descriptive part of Aktois^io Cecciii’s work ; Da Zeila die 
frontiere dd Cqfa, already noticed in the last issue of the Journ. 
Roy. Asiat. Soc. ; but the linguistic part, which forms nearly the 
third volume (502 pages out of 636) of this publication, seems to 
me to deserve some further consideration. It contains some very 
valuable grammatical notes and more or less extensive vocabularies 
of six East African languages — (1) Kaffa\ (2) Shiro (?) ; (t3) 
Yanjero (Yangara or Yomma) ; (4) Adiya (Kambat?); (o) ^hd\a 
(Gurague) ; (6) Afar (Bankali). The first five languages are not 
well, or not at all, known, and, though the last one has been fully 
illustrated by Reinisch and Colkza, this new volume is a veiy 
welcome contribution to our linguistic knowledge on that part of 
Africa. 

Rut by far the most important part of Cecchi’s work is the elaborate 
Grammar and extensive Yocabulary of the Galla language, this part 
covering not less than 398 pages. Among the ten or twelve exist- 
ing publications on this language, there is no sufficiently reliable 
work ; the most complete of them, Tutschek’s Grammar and 
Yocabulary, though a marvellous Hour de force,’ was compiled in 
Munich only from the mouth of a released slave, and could not be, 
therefore, quite satisfactory. Massaja’s Grammar is very difficult to 
use, being intermixed, paragraph by paragraph, with the Amliarie 
Grammar; hut, nevertheless, it has proved of great assistance to 
the compiler of the present Grammar, Prof. Ettore Yiterbo, having 
been written on the spot by one who had become fully acquainted with 
the language during a stay of more than twenty years. The other 
works were incomplete notices or vocabularies, so that the present is 
intended to meet a real want, being complete in every part. The 
Grammar has been carefully compiled from the notes, phrases, and 
instances collected by three personal observers, and, at a first glance, 
it looks quite satisfactory. The Galla-Italian and Italian-Galla 
Yocabularies, compiled in the same way, are the most elaborate we 
have, and they will certainly prove very useful, not only to those 
who wish to acquire especially the Galla language, for whatever 
purpose it may he, but also to all students of languages. The 
Italian transliteration will cause, perhaps, some uneasiness to those 
not well acquainted with this language ; hut, after all, it is neither 
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better nor worse than transliteration in accordance witli any atbcr 
of our living languages, and the same difS.cnlty will be experienced 
till w’e adopt some scientific and uniform mode of transliteration. 
Tlais, the v;' ords SeianIcaUd m given as ethnical names 

equivalent to each other, though the first one really means negro” 
ill the Galla language, ought to he written S hang ala and Skuro for 
an English reader. Lepsius’ system is, I think, very imperfect, 
and the best of those hitherto employed is Bishop Steere’s, at least 
for Airiean languages and English readers. I have myself adopted, 
especially for the sake of comparison, a new scientific system, which 
I hope I shall soon be able to present to the English reader. — C apt. 
T. Gr. -BE G. 

P.S. — I may add that the third volume of Cecchi^s wmrk 
(linguistic part) can be had from the publisher (Ermanno Loescher, 
in Home), and indeed at a very cheap rate, viz. ten shillings ; also 
from Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., in London. 

The following letters came too late for insertion among 
the Correspondence. 

2. The Babylontan Oeigin of the Chinese Characters. 

{8uum cuiqu$J) 

Sir, — My attention has been called to several inexact 
statements concerning me, and conceived in anything but a 
lenient spirit, by Mr. Gr. Bertin, in his article on the Origin 
and Demlopment of the Cuneiforfn Sgllahary, published in 
this Journal, October, 1887, Vol. XIX. pp. 625-654. 

I shall only put to right a few of them. 

In answer to the variously-repeated accusation that I have 
taken up views of other scholars, such as our lamented 
Francois Lenormant and Dr. Hyde Clarke, I must say that 
I have as yet never heard of, or seen, any paper or book 
in which has been forestalled in any way my discovery, put 
forth in 1880, that the Chinese writing was derived about 
2500 B.c. from that in use at Babylon, through the inter- 
mediate country of Elam. The views entertained were — 
either as Francois Lenormant thought at one time, without 
any attempt at proving it, that the Akkadian and Chinese 
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writings had a common origin east of the Aral Sea— or, as I 
have learned recently, Dr. Hyde Clarke’s opinion in 1878, 
amidst the flights of fancy which have made famous the 
meetings of the British Association — that the Chinese, Egyp- 
tian, and Akkadian writings were related in pre-historic 
times. Both these views are altogether different from that 
to which I was led hy my studies. My discovery was made 
public in The Times^ 20th April, in a lecture before the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, 10th May, and in a lecture published 
in the Journal of the Society of Arts^ 16th 1880, voL 
xxviii. pp. 725-734. Writing several months afterwards in 
the same Journal, p. 791, Dr. Hyde Clarke, in an amiable 
note which I have only seen lately, accepted my discovery 
and mentioned his communication, not yet seen hy me, at 
Dublin two years before, on the pre-historic relations of the 
three writings. On the 20th of June, the late Francois Lenor- 
inant had written to me from Bossieii some congratulations 
on mes decouvertes de premier ordre.” My lecture from 
the Journal of the Society of Arts was reprinted separately, 
with the addition of a plate of Akkadian and early Chinese 
characters ; the plate was bad, and Mr. G. Bertin was right 
in criticising it (p. 654), though, if I judge from the opinion 
of many scholars of eminence, his criticism goes beyond the 
mark, when ho infers from that imperfect plate that my 
discovery had not as yet been scientifically established at the 
time of his paper (October, 1887). To he .able to say so, lie 
ought to have refuted the large amount of circumstantial 
evidence, including the most conclusive proof given hy the 
shifted cardinal points, which I have piled up in several of 
my works, and which have received a wide circulation. A 
resume, entitled Babylonia and China, had appeared in The 
Babylonian and Oriental Record for June, 1887. Since then 
I have published on the subject: §§ 197-208 of my hook od 
The Languages of China Before the Chinese (1887, D. hTutt), 
The Shifted Cardinal Points, from Elam to Early China (let 
art.), and The Old Babylonian Charaeff^rs and their Chinese 
JDerlvates, in The Babylonian and Oriental Record of January, 
pp. 25-32, and of March, 1888, pp. 73-99. 
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3Ir. G-. Bertin finds fault with, several of my statements 
about the writing from which the Chinese characters were 
derived, as seen through an examination of these characters, 
which were published in this Journal in 1883, YoL XV. pp. 
278-'-280. I have had occasion lately to revise them care- 
fully, and I must say that I shall be obliged to maintain 
nearly every one of them. The cause of this dijfference arises 
from the fact that the Babylonian writing had undergone 
several changes before the oldest state that we know of it. 
I shall discuss the matter in my paper ‘‘On the Kiishite 
Origin of the Babylonian Characters, 'V which I shall give 
out as soon as leisure and health permit. 

With reference to the latter hypothesis, which I put forth 
for the first time in my paper The KushiteBy who were they ? 
published pp. 25-31 of The Bahy Ionian and Or Record 
for December, 1886, which Mr. Gr. Bertin criticises unmerci- 
fully without quoting it, and where I gave as ray opinion 
that the Egyptian, Babylonian, and Sittite writings may 
have sprung from a former system still unknown, and 
brought into Babylonia and Hittite lands by the Kushites, 
I must say that I had never known the theory to have been 
started by any one before, and that I am still in the same 
state of ignorance. The above-quoted paper of Dr. Hyde 
Clarke, of which I have only heard through Mr. G. Bertin's 
article, would bear out a part only of the theory. I am 
indebted to Mr. G. Bertin for having put right a wrongly- 
applied quotation from Pritchard, which I had cited from 
Professor G, Maspero without rectifying it ; but the matter 
is of little importance, as I have advocated that the Kushites 
had been a mixed population in very remote times. As to a 
list of ten or twelve Egyptian and Babylonian characters, 
which Mr. G. Bertin criticises from me, i ham never published 
meh a thing, 

Terrien be Lacoupbrie. 

The Secretary of the JRoyal Asiatic Society, 
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3. The Oeigin of the Babylonian chaeactees fkoh 
THE Persian Gulf. 

Sir, — The Chaldean Berosus has related the distinct and 
well-known tradition which makes plainly the civilissatioii 
of his country originary from the Persian Gulf. The 
Assyriologists, discarding this local and time-honoured report, 
have enthroned in its stead a theoretical origin from the 
mountainous country of Elam* They have stated as an 
hypothesis verging on certainty, that a Turanian or Mongo- 
loid population came down from the north-east to Babylon, 
bringing with them along with their religion, their legends 
and traditions, their laws, their art, their building know- 
ledge, and the art of writing. This hasty conclusion, which 
will cause astonishment to later scholars, was brought about, 
however, on what seem to me and will seem to many others 
quite an insufficient ground. The most of the oldest sounds 
attached to the characters are TJralo- Altaic, the writing does 
not contain any special symbol for the palm, which is the 
chief tree of the South, and the sign for mountain,” 
pictorial in appearance, is also that for country. Whence 
the north-east origin of the writing, etc., contrariwise to 
the local tradition. 

The descent of a Turano-Scythian population in the region 
north of the Persian Gulf much more than 4000 years before 
the Christian era, carrying with it their language, religious 
beliefs, legends and traditions, appears to be a historical fact, 
and the Turano-Scythian character of their language is now 
well ascertained, but it does not imply that they brought 
with them such an art as that of writing, which implies for 
its possessors some serious contingencies out of probability 
with the case. Either they ought to have invented it before 
their migration south, seeing that from common opinion this 
writing was not invented in Chaldeo-Babylonia, or they bad 
received it from others. The first contingency is against 
anything we know from experience in history about the 
mental capacities of the Turano-Scythians. I have studied 
their history with great care, and I have found that they 
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have no creative genius whatever; they preserve or destroy, 
but they do not invent ; the supposed instances of the reverse 
are not genuine. The other would be the existence of an 
older form of civilization, from which this writino- niio-'ht 
liave been borrowed ; hut even admitting that, we would not 
find as we do proofs in the writing itself that it was not 
derived from Central Asia; we know enough of the 
traditions and history of these countries to be sure that no 
centre of civilization of the kind has ever existed. The 
oldest form of culture of Eastern Asia was that of the 
Chinese ; but it was in toto a borrowed one, as I have 
repeatedly shown, and it did not begin till two thousand 
years or more after the descent of the Sumero- Akkadians in 
Babylonia. 

This arrival of ISTortlimen can vory well be reconciled, with, 
the tradition reported by Berosus, for which I shall adduce 
some proofs below. There is nothing improbable in their 
finding in their new country the writing already in use, 
though still a recent importation, and which tradition and 
practice had not yet given a sufficient phonetic development 
and force of resistance to new-comers. They must have 
adapted it entirely to their requirements of sounds and 
words, preserving only very few of those previously in 
existence, and which they could not dislodge. This might 
be the explanation of the survivals of a former state, which 
are visible in the oldest documents. Some characters appear 
in the columns of inscriptions discovered at Tello, placed in 
positions objectionable to their pictorial primitive value, and 
this shows that the column arrangement was not their 
original one. Several arguments might be added here from a 
paper. The Pre-Akkadian Semites, written eighteen mouths 
ago by^ Mr. G. Bertin, in the Journ. Eoy. Asiat. Soc., 
vol. XTiii. pp. 409-436 ; the inpnious Assyriologist wanted 
to show that the writing was in the land, and made use of 
by the Semites before the Akkadian invasion, and his paper 
certainly deserved a better fate than it received from the 
hands of Prof. A. H. Sayce, Sibhert Lectures for 1887, 
p. 436. I do not think he has really shown that the Semites 
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knew the art of writing previously to the Akkadians, but 
he has given good reasons against the theory of a Sumero- 
Akkadian origin of this writing. For my own part, I have 
already expressed as ray opinion {The Kiishites, who were 
they? in The Babylonian and Oriental Record, Becember, 
1886), that the writing in question was brought in by the 
Kushites, speaking a language having an indirect ideology, 
whatever they may have been as a race apparently much 
mixed ; and as this importation would have been done from 
the Persian Gulf, the tradition preserved by Berosus would 
thus be explained. I am well aware of the pitfalls and 
dangers of all sorts which the inquirer has to avoid in 
researches concerning ideographic characters. A writing 
so composed is never steady. "With the increase of know- 
ledge new meanings are engrafted by analogy either on the 
sounds or on the characters; new pictographs are made 
either anew altogether or by the adaptation of their shape 
to some purpose and object foreign to their original value. 
Such, for instance, when the Chinese scribes applied to the 
representation of swan or counting-rods, two old characters 
she ‘‘ reveal,’’ simply because of their suitable shape. Similar 
instances cannot always be discriminated, and may cause 
mistakes in a question so intricate and bristling with difficul- 
ties as the beginnings of the Babylonian characters. The 
language of the inventors of these characters can be ascer- 
tained only when a sifting of the oldest sounds attached to 
the characters has been made in order to find the residuum 
of words and sounds older than the Sumerian introduction. 
The matter is the more difficult if I am right in ray in- 
ferences concerning the language and dialects spoken by the 
Kushite mixed race of seafarers and traders, which were not 
very distant offshoots of theTurano-Scythian stock. Further 
researches will explain away the difficulty and throw light 
on this obscure problem. 

In the mean time we may be satisfied with the proof that 
this writing was not originated in a highland country. The 
great argument in favour of this view cuts both ways. It 
rests on the fact that the symbol for ^ mountain ’ means also 
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‘land’ and ‘country,’ but for islanders or seafarers land 
always looks mountainous ! and could not be represented 
by them otherwise. And what is highly significant is that 
the symbol for ‘mountain’ imparts a contemptuous meaning 
to the compounds in which it occurs; for instance yhi 
‘ servant,’ lit. ‘woman of the mountains,’ tim ‘servant,’ lit. 
‘ man of the mountains,’ am ‘ wild bull,’ lit. ‘ bull of the 
mountains.’ Should the writing have been invented in the 
highlands, the reverse would be the case. There are no 
primitive characters for ‘river’ nor for ‘bear’ (it is a 
compound). On the other hand, the primitive character for 
‘ fish’ is important in the writing ; the sign for ‘ water’ means 
also ‘father,’ and there are primitive symbols for ‘boat,’ 
for ‘ wind ’ (represented by an infla,ted sail), etc. I hope my 
readers will agree with me that all this constitutes a pretty 
strong argument in favour of the genuineness of the tradition 
reported by Berosus, that letters were introduced into Chaldea 
from the Persian Gulf. 

Teerien de Lacotjpekie. 
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Art. Vm.—Mtes on the Early Hktory of Northern India. 

By J. .1 . Hewitt, late Commissioner of Chota Ufagpur* 

The most noteworthy part of the history of India must 
always be that which tells how the people known as Hindoos, 
speaking languages derived from the Sanskrit, and living 
in the country between the Himalayas and the Yindhyan 
Mountains, and in the Yalley of the Indus, were formed 
from originally heterogeneous elements into a nation, and 
which further describes the origin and development of their 
system of government and their early religious history. The 
written materials available for these purposes are unusually 
abundant, but vary greatly in value. The earliest documents 
at all deserving the name of authentic history are the Pali 
writings of the early Buddhists. These give us a very good 
idea of iSTorth- eastern India, the institutions, government, 
and customs of the people in the fifth and sixth centuries 
before Christ. But the people had then reached a com- 
paratively late stage in their progress, and as to events 
occurring before that time, we have to look for informa- 
tion primarily to the very voluminous early Sanskrit 
literature, and chiefly to the legends and traditions therein 
contained ; and secondarily to facts ascertained from foreign 
countries and languages, and to deductions from the earliest 
subsequent historical documents, and from coins, monuments, 
ftnd remains of early buildings, all dating from a much later 
period. The Sanskrit writings consist of religious and war- 
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like odes, ritualistic manuals, metaphysical and ethical 
treatises, books of sacred law, and epic poems; but tlie 
historical value of the contents of these works is greatlv 
lessened by the circumstances under which most of them 
were composed. 

Of these books the most valuable for historical purposes are 
the Hymns of the Rigveda, as the authors of these poems 
write naturally, without any bias beyond that arising from 
pride in Aryan prowess, the conviction of Aryan infallibility, 
trust in Aryan gods, and depreciation and contempt of their 
opponents who possessed the land they wished to call their 
own. Though less legendary than the Homeric or later 
Sanskrit epics, they are in no sense narrative poems, being 
for the most part war-songs and religious odes addressed to 
the gods and the god-like Soma, the inspirer alike of gods 
and men, and they deal only incidentally with actual facts. 
They nevertheless give us most valuable information as to 
the social polity and beliefs of the Aryan tribes before they 
had been much altered by contact with other races. And 
though they tell us little directly about their predecessors in 
the country who opposed their advance into it, they enable 
us to judge of the change effected by the subsequent influ- 
ence of other races, by comparing Aryan institutions, as set 
forth in the Veda, with those current in the country in 
later times. 

Many of the later Sanskrit works would he much more 
trustworthy guides than they are, when not carefully tested, 
if it were not for the one-sidedness and inaccuracy of the 
writers, who, whether as priests or bards, systematically 
ignored and frequently falsified facts, to serve their special 
ends. The priests, who wrote for the most part after the 
caste system resulting from the amalgamation of the different 
races had become an article of the Brahmin faith, made it 
their object to secure its general recognition, and thereby 
to make the Brahmins, as priests of the gods and guardians 
of the national morality, supreme in Church and State. In 
doing this it was their interest to ignore and suppress all 
that tended to prove that those who were accepted as 
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belonging to the three higher castes were not pure Aryans, 
and that their scheme of society and religious beliefs were 
not part of the national creed of all people in the country. 

In a similar way the royal bards, who were the earliest 
authors of the great epic poems, the Mahabharata and the 
Rainayana, used their imagination freely in distorting, in- 
venting, and concealing facts so as to establish the fame 
of their patron kings and the ancestors who had preceded 
them on the throne. 

This very summary and incomplete examination of possible 
causes of error shows how necessary it is, before accepting 
statements derived from these writings as correct, to test 
them by comparison with the secondary sources of informa- 
tion above described. But though much has been done in this 
direction by Muir, Lassen, Zimmer, Max Muller, and very 
many other honoured authorities, who will be referred to 
frequently in this paper, much still remains to be done to 
show the great share taken by other races besides the Aryans 
in the formation of the Hindoo religion, Hindoo govern- 
ment, and Hindoo social customs. What I hope especially to 
prove is, that the knowledge of early times gained from the 
sources of information described above may be very greatly 
increased by examining not only the methods by which 
Hindooism is now extending its influences over tribes which it 
has not yet absorbed, but also the present customs of the un- 
Hindooised sections of those races ; as it is from them that the 
present mixed population has been in a great measure formed, 
and they have occupied a very important and permanent place 
in its history, but have left no independent literature to record 
their achievements. Large and comparatively self-governing 
confederacies and states of these races still remain in 
Central India undisturbed by the changes caused by foreign 
conquest, immigration, and eager competition with other 
tribes. They are naturally and persistently conservative, like 
all people who are so contented with their lot as to think 
the trouble of trying to improve it unnecessary labour, or 
who have either not excited the cupidity of their neighbours, 
or have proved that they cannot be interfered with without 
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risks to those who attack them greater than can he cobi- 
pensated by the advantages of conquest. The unaltered 
customs of these people, who still worship the gods, retain 
the system of government, and speak the speech of their 
remote forefathers, are no less valuable to the historian than 
undisturbed strata to the geologist. And as the latter is 
greatly aided in describing accurately former phases of 
existence by materials supplied by these untainted records, 
so may the historial inquirer receive trustworthy help in 
his efforts to resuscitate the past from tribes like those 
described above, who may in a scientific point of view be 
called still living fossils. 

What I would venture to submit to the judgment of 
scholars is that the traditional history to be deduced from 
Hindoo writings and popular legends is totally at variance 
with the actual facts. According to this account the 
priestly, ruling, and trading classes of North India belong 
to the Aryan race, which entered India from the North- 
west, led by their kings, who were assisted by their 
family priests of the Brahmin caste. They succeeded 
without much difficulty in overrunning the whole country 
watered by the Indus, Ganges and their tributaries, to- 
gether with a considerable area of the Eastern and Western 
coasts south of these river-systems. In their progress they 
made Aryan institutions and beliefs the accepted laws of 
the land, and according to the Satapatha Brahman a, ^ the land 
they traversed was only cultivated and civilized when it was 
burnt over by Agni Vaisv&nara, the sacred household fire 
of the Aryans ; or in other words, when the people submitted 
to Aryan influence and guidance. The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants wei'e either driven into the mountains or reduced to 
semi-slavery as Sudras, while the Aryans, divided into the 
three classes of (1) Brahmins, (2) Warriors, and (3) traders 
and agriculturists, exercised supreme authority through the 
first two classes. They based firstly their religious organization 
on the rules said to have been laid down from the earliest times 

i Prof. Eggeliiig’s Ycrsion, in the Sacred Books of the East, vol. xii. p. 105, 
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for the worship of the Aryan gods, the maintenance in each 
household of the sacred fire and the prescribed sacrifices ; 
secondly, their system of government on that set forth iu 
the early treatises of the sacred law, which allowed a 
great latitude as to the laws of countries, castes, and families 
which were not opposed to the sacred law,'’ ^ these in cases of 
dispute being ascertained from the evidence of experts. Now 
that the Aryans spread themselves over the country, that 
they secured within its limits a very large share of power 
as religious, military, and political leaders, that dialects 
formed from their language became at a very early period the 
spoken language of the great body of the people, is true 
enough. But that they exterminated and drove out their 
predecessors, and forcibly assumed the government of the 
country, or that those now living there are people of pure 
Aryan descent, who have received Aryan religious beliefs 
from their forefathers, and have based their social polity 
on Aryan precedents, seems to me to be entirely untrue. If 
we look at the popular religion, we find the Aryan gods 
of the Veda, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and Agni, with the other 
heavenly givers of light and life, almost entirely thrown 
aside, and Siva, Durga, Vishnu, and village and local deities, 
with the totally non- Aryan Naga or Snake gods installed in 
their place. None of these can be legitimately evolved from 
the Aryan conceptions of the heavenly powers, who were 
alone the objects of their worship. It would require a book 
to trace the divergences in each separate case ; but two special 
instances, which might be multiplied over and over again, 
will suffice to show the essential dijfference between the Vedic 
and popular theology. These are the worship of Siva and 
that of snakes, the latter still subsisting among the Hindoos 
in the universally observed Naga-panchami festival.^ The 
worship of Siva may be traced back to the very earliest 
times succeeding the Vedic period, and in some of his aspects 
he resembles the Vedic Rudra, the Storm-god, who is repre- 
sented in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita under the incongruous 

1 Gautama, cliap. xi, 21. 

* Monier- Williams, Religious Life m ladia, pp. 323, 430. 
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aspects of a fierce terrible destroj^er and as a saviour and 
deliverer* These apparent incongraities are, however, legiti- 
mate deductions from the varying influences of storms ; but 
when Eudra disappears from the list of popular gods, and 
Siva the auspicious one takes his place, he is no longer one 
of the heavenly powers, but the god represented by the linga 
or phallus, an earthly emblem ascribing the creative and 
generative power, not to the gods of heaven, but to the earth, 
and this proposition could never have been evolved from 
Aryan premisses, or enounced as true by a pure Aryan 
people. As to the worship of snakes, modern authors who 
have written on the subject, I believe, either treat the snake 
worship, which prevailed so extensively in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe in the most ancient times, as part of the zoolatry 
originating in totemism, or ascribe its prevalence to the 
fear inspired by snakes, whose attacks were so stealthy and 
insidious, and whose bite was so immediately fatal. The 
totemistic explanation, though no doubt sufficient to explain 
animal worship in its other aspects, is, as I hope to show in 
the sequel of this paper, quite incapable of explaining its 
universality and persistent prevalence in India from the 
earliest periods. The second explanation ascribing the reve- 
rence paid to snakes is quite inconsistent with its extension 
to countries such as Italy and Lithuania,^ where snakes were 
at all events much rarer than in more tropical countries. 
The present question, however, is whether snake worship 
would be derived from Vedic theology or not, and this I 
would submit must be unreservedly answered in the negative; 
it is impossible that the Aryans would worship the snakes, 
who are said in the Eigveda to be the special foes of Indra 
and the heavenly powers. 

The early prevalence of this worship in India, and the 
importance ascribed to the !Naga gods, is shown hy the pro- 
tecting snake watching over the Buddha being continually 
depicted in all early Buddhist bas-reliefs, and also by the 
high place assigned to them in early Buddhist literature. If 

^ Monier-Willmins, Eeligious Life iix India, p. 313. 
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the Naga gods were merely objects of animal worship, and 
adored chiefly from fear, they would not be placed before all 
other gods and heavenly beings, as they are throughout all 
early Buddhist writings* A special instance of this is the 
great hymn of triumph celebrating the victory of the Buddha 
over Mara the tempter, where the NS.ga gods are placed 
first in the sacred hierarchy, above the Supannas or winged 
creatures, the Devas or angels, and lastly the Brahma gods.^ 

As to social institutions, the text quoted above from 
Gautama as to the maintenance of the laws of countries, 
castes, and families, which were not opposed to the sacred 
law, shows conclusively that Aryans when supreme did not 
try to subvert local customs and systems of government 
unless they were objectionable on religious grounds. That 
this maxim was regarded as possessing special authority, is 
shown by its being reproduced in Manu,^ Apastamba,^ and 
Yajfiavalkya,^ which are all later manuals of the sacred law. 
This being the case, it is not surprising to find modes of 
government and political and social customs totally different 
from those described in the Vedas. To take one instance, 
the strongly organised village communities found everywhere 
throughout India, the origin of which will be explained later 
on, could never have been derived from the democratic Aryan 
Sabha or Samiti, which chose their chiefs by popular election, 
and did not pay them revenue, but only gave them free gifts.^ 

In unravelling the enigma arising from the radical 
difference between the origin of the language spoken by 
the people and that of their religious beliefs and social 
institutions, the task set before the historian is to find out 
first the several races which united to make the Hindoo 
nation; secondly, the history of the process of amalgamation; 
and, thirdly, the several shares contributed by each race 
towards the final result. In doing this I have only space 
here to give a rough sketch, omitting very many of the 

^ FausboH’s lataka, voL i. p. 75. These were not the Brahmin gods, hut the 
gods of the Brahma heayens, a division of the Buddhist world of devas or angels. 

^ ManUj viii 46. ® Apastamba, ii. 6. 15. 1. 

^ Yajnavalkya, i. 342. ® dimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 166. , 
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proofs available, of what I think we have fair reason to 
believe to be a true outline of the early history of Northern 
India. But in so doing I shall incidentally be able to call 
attention to and explain certain points of the evidence which 
seem to me to acquire new meaning from the point of view 
I have been led, by a long study of the problem, to adopt. 

Of the races which have, since national life in the country 
began, formed the most politically and socially active part 
of the people, three can be traced back to the very earliest 
times, and though others have since exercised great and 
abiding influence, to these alone can the earliest forms of 
the social institutions which formed the framework of the 
government of the country be assigned. These are, first, the 
Mongoloid tribes of Malayan affinities, speaking languages 
belonging to the Kolarian family, who entered India from 
the East ; ^ secondly, the Australioids, speaking Dra vidian 
languages, and lastly, the Aryans. The Dravidians came 
from the West, from, whence they may be traced across 
India, and probably like the Aryans from the North- 
west. The order in which these races entered the country 
can be seen most clearly in Central India in the tract 
watered by the Tapti, Nerbudda, Godaveri, Mahanuddi, 
Subonrikha, Damooda^ and their tributaries. Within this 
area we find Kolarian tribes, some of which retain their 
primitive customs unmixed with foreign elements. In other 
cases we find the Dravidians the ruling body, either mixed 
with or apart from the Kolarians ; and in the more fertile 
and accessible tracts we find the chief power in the hands 
of Aryan immigrants, who, while leaving Dravidian and 
Kolarian institutions unchanged as far as they affected only 
members of these tribes who did not amalgamate with the 
invaders, have altered them so as to fit in with Aryan ideas 
of the sanctity and continuity of the family, and the equal 
rights of all who held land in the villages and submitted to 
the Brahman supremacy. 

^ Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 161. 

2 I'roperly Da-munda, i.e* "water of the Mnndas^ (the chief Kolarian trihe on 
its banks). 
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From the evidence given by inquiries as to the order in 
which these races came into the country, it is clear that 
wherever these three races have formed part of the now 
amalgamated population, the Kolarian tribes were the earliest 
settlers, as we always find them driven into the worst lands 
in districts where they live together with the other races. 
That they came from the East is shown by the following facts; 
first they themselves always say that they did so, secondly 
all the most powerful and purest Kolarian tribes are found in 
the East, and thirdly their languages (as has been shown 
by General Dalton) are allied to those used by the Kasia 
on the Briihmaputra, the Palaung and the Mon or Peguans 
on the Irawaddy, the Kambojans on the Mekong, and the 
Assamese on the Tonquin. It was the Kolarians wKo cleared 
the forests and tilled the lands, though in doing this they did 
not use draught cattle, which were at first unknown to them 
except as wild buflFaloes and the wild cattle called Gaur 
(Anglice Bison). They learnt the use of iron very early, and 
with the weapons so acquired they formed the clearings,^ 
which were united into the first primitive unions of petty 
hamlets, each inhabited by families having the same totem, 
and all finding their centre of union in the tribal priest, 
now called Byga, who was elected by tbe community to 
propitiate the local deities supposed to reside in the very 
extensive section of the forests over which the associated 
hamlets were scattered. These hamlets, as the population 
increased, became village communities, each with its de- 
pendent hamlets as newer clearances by fresh groups of 
settlers were made. Each parent village wms governed 
by its headman, now called Munda, chosen from among 
the first settlers, and frequently, though by no means 
always, the office was continued from father to son. Over 
the villages united under the same priest a common chief (now 
called Manki) was chosen. He presided at the assemblies of 
the representatives of the union, formed generally of the 
village headmen and the leading cultivators, though all had 

^ They probably, as is shown by the stone celts found in various localities, did 
some clearance with stone implements before they found out the use of iron. 
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a right to attend. These unions of villages must have bee 
called by some name like Pirs or Parbas, the present na Je 
and it was in this way in the districts first organised under 
Kolarian rule that the divisions now called Pergunnabs 
were formed. The Arjm Sabha ^or village council, and 
the Samiti or comieil of united villages, might produce 
similar results in parts of the country where they were the 
first settlers, and in that case it would be difficult to say who 
W’ere the originators of the divisions now found ; but! would 
submit that a nearly certain test for the solution of the 
question, should it arise, may be found in the prevalence of 
the worship of local spirits and the sacredness ascribed to trees. 
It is now and must have always been (with so conservative a 
people) customary to leave a certain part of the primitive 
forest untouched in a Kolarian village ; this is now called the 
Sarna,^ and was held sacred to the forest deities, who were 
the principal objects of worship among the tribes, though 
they regarded the sun as their chief deity. The Sarna has 
now' over the greater part of India dwindled down to the 
one tree under which offerings are made to the village god, 
though perhaps it may have arisen again under another 
form in the village grove to which no such sanctity is now 
attached as to the tree of sacrifice, but which forms, as 
the Sarna once did, the common meeting-place for village 
recreation, and the place where all travellers put up. Both 
the Kolarians and the Dravidians worshipped their ancestors, 
apparently from fear of their ghosts. The Kolarian people 
may generally be described as gregarious, excitable, turbulent 
when roused, but generally peaceable and good-humoured. 
They are brave and adventurous, witty, and very fond of 
amusement, not given to work more than is necessary, and as 
a rule very careless of the future.® 

1 Baltou’s Etliiaology of Bengal, p. 1B6, 

- The whole of the above account of the Lolarian, and the following de- 
scription of the DraTidian tribes, is given from my own personal knowledge of 
the people, acquired during a residence of about thirteen years in the Chota Kagpore 
country, in W extern Bengal, and that of Chiittisgnrh in the Central Provinces 
adjoining it, as District and Bettiemeiit Officer and Commissioner, in wMch 
capacities i had every possible opportunity of gaining the most intimate know- 
ledge of the characteristics of the people and of their social cnstoms and tribal 
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The Kolarians were followed by tbe Dravidian tribes. 
The people who are so celebrated in Indian legend and 
poetry o,s the Snake race and as the Takshaks ^ or builders 
I would identify not with the Kolarian hill tribes, as has 
been so often done, but with the Dravidians. They were 
from their first entry into the country from the west and 
north-west a much more strongly organized people than the 
Kolarian tribes. They, like the latter, are totemistic, but 
differ from them in being an eminently jDractical race, 
believing firmly in the necessity of a strong central govern- 
ment to maintain law and order, and in the duty of every 
niemher of the community to bear his and her share in 
contributing to the efficiency of the government, either hy 
their labour or by paying a part of their produce to 
provide for those who work directly for the state. They are 
patient and laborious, indomitably obstinate in all they 
undertake, and very careful to see they get all possible profit 
out of what they do. They are keen traders, and are so 
described in the Eigveda, though the word pani a trader,* 
is also used to mean ‘ avaricious,’ and this reproach the worse 
specimens of the race fully deserve. They are silent and 
undemonstrative, except when strongly moved, and are 
somewhat slow of apprehension ; hut this arises not from want 
of intellect, but from a determination to see all round a 
subject and know it thoroughly in all its phases. While not 
even in early times fond of war and adventure in itself, they 
were ready to engage in it as a means to an end, and while 
stubborn in defence of their rights and possessions, their 
object in attacking others has not been booty and temporary 
glory, but permanent enlargement of their boundaries and 

laws. I tliink I may say that everything I have said on these points will be 
found to he corroborated by Col. Dalton in his Ethnology of Bengal, and it was 
under him that I first was led, now more than twenty years ago, to take an 
interest in the questions discussed in this paper. With reference to the proofs 
given in the text as to the advent of the Xolarians from the East, I may here 
add another which has been kindly furnished me by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, 
who tells me that the same peculiar form of shouldered stone celts found in Chota 
Nagpore is also found in Burmah. 

^ H. H. Wilson, Glossary of Indian Terms, gives carpenters, masons, as a 
meaning of Takshak. The term is freq^uently applied to w snake* worshipping 
people in Indian legend. 
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facilities for trade. They live, it may be said, in public, not 
in their families, as the young men and women leave their 
parents at an early age, and are brought up in separate 
lodgings, the young men in the village bachelors’ hall, and 
the girls in a similar institution for young women under the 
care of a village matron, or are distributed among widows, 
and the women as efficient members of the community are 
always an important factor in a Dra vidian state. Unlike 
the Kolarians, they possessed large herds of cattle, and did 
not like them abstain from the use of milk. They were 
good farmers and great builders, as is shown above by the 
name Takshak. 

^ In their advance through India they did not, like the 
Kolarians, proceed in small parties, scattering themselves 
through the forests in extensive and widely separated clear- 
ings, but they moved in large masses like an army, accom- 
panied by their wives, children, and property. They sought 
out comparatively cleared and settled districts, where large 
numbers could subsist, and formed their government on the 
model of their camps, generally placing the central provinces 
under the king, and settling there his more immediate 
followers. The outlying districts were assigned to the sub- 
ordinate chiefs, who with their respective forces were 
appointed to guard the frontiers. They took the best lands 
for themselves, but in other respects treated the Kolarians as 
equals, leaving them undisturbed in lands they did not them- 
selves want, and in many parts of the country, especially in 
those which were once border tracts, the two races have 
completely blended together and formed new tribes. They 
used the Kolarian parhas ” as their local divisions, massing 
them together when they formed an area too small for the 
provinces into which they divided their territory. They 
strengthened the village organization by making the office 

^ Nothing corresponding to this and the following paragraphs about Dravidian 
customs can be found iu Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, nor as far as 1 know in 
any other work. The whole has been worked out by me from a careful examina- 
tion of the internal constitution of Dravidian states still existing in Oiiota 
Nagpore, and of the great Haihaibnnsi kingdom of Chattisghnr, conquered by 
the Mahrattas in the last century. 
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of lieadman non-elective, and obliging the tenants, as part 
of their duty to the state, to cultivate a portion of the village 
soil set opart for the king as the head of the government. 
This produce was in the provinces directly under the king 
conveyed to the royal granaries, and in the border and out- 
lying districts to those of the provincial chief. A separate 
village accountant was appointed to look after these royal 
lands, and to collect all government dues; and wherever 
Putwaris, or whatever be the local name of village account- 
ants, and large estates belonging to single owners, such as 
Talookdari tenures, are found, we may be certain that 
the government was originally organized by Dravidian kings 
and chiefs, or that it has been under Dravidian rule. In 
short, as all revenue officers will recognize, it was the 
Dravidians who founded and consolidated the present land 
revenue system of India, which in its more republican 
aspects has been either altered by Aryan immigration or 
left in mucli the same state as that in which it came out 
of Kolariaii hands.^ 

Another distinctive feature of the Dravidian government 
was the high position assigned to the Senapati or commander- 
in-chief, the head of the frontier forces. He always got the 
largest and most important of the provinces. 

But besides the special characteristics above noticed, the 
religious belief of the Dravidian races showed a great advance 
on the worship of local spirits and ghosts general among 
the Eolarian tribes. The worship of the earth, symbolised 
under the emblem of the snake and phallus, seems to me 
to point to a generalising power in its authors far superior 
to that shown in totemistic animal worship. They must, 
it appears to me, have reasoned back from their own 
deep sense of the necessity of kingly rule, and an ultimate 
central authority, to the impossibility of conceiving how the 
earth, and all that lived, moved and had their being on it, 

1 A fuller account than is here given of the Dravidian state, and the Rolarian 
and Dravidian village eomniiinities, will be found in two articles of mine, one in 
me Asiatic Quarterly Review for April, 1887, on Chota Nagpur, its People and 
Resources, and another in the Journal of the Society of Arts of May 6, 1887, on 
Village Communities in India. 
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could have begun or be maintained in orderly succession 
without a preserving and maintaining cause. However 
this may have been, they found in the earth itself an 
object of worship, and adopted the snake, adored under 
the name of Ses-nag, and the phallus as the visible 
sign of the great generative power they revered as the 
father and mother of all things. They did not, however, 
while venerating the earth, cease to fear the local spirits, the 
chief dread of the Kolarian tribes, and probably of their 
forefathers in early times. The tree, with its resident 
deity, was to them a more constantly familiar object of daily 
worship than the great earth spirit to whom they oftered 
periodical sacrifices, when the seed was sown, when the 
young grain appeai’ed, and when it was threshed out. But 
at the seasonal festivals the earth god was generally adored 
under a less holy name than that of the great Ses-nag, 
whose worship now, at least among the Gonds of Central 
India, only takes place once a year, and is celebrated in secret 
only by initiated males. 

The Aryans, who were the last of the three races to settle in 
the country, were originally a pastoral people, whose wealth 
consisted chiefiy in cattle, and who were by no means such 
good farmers as the Dravidians. They were no less brave 
and adventurous than the Kolarians, and quite as witty and 
vivacious, but were much more thoughtful and thorough- 
going than that careless people. They built no cities like 
the Dravidians, at least we hear of none in the Veda, and 
while the Dravidians were superior to them in their practical 
elaboration of details and their love of order and organisa- 
tion, the Aryans much excelled the other two races in their 
breadth of view and the other qualities required to build up 
a great nation. Their leading characteristics were richness 
of imagination, fertility of resource, earnestness in the pur- 
suit of the objects they wished to obtain, coupled with a 
strong tendency not to be too scrupulous as to the means 
used to reach their ends; love of knowledge for its own 
sake, shown in the extension of their inquiries far beyond the 
limits of the visible world and the requirements of every-day 
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life ; pride in their families and kindred, and a determination 
to preserve them from contamination with inferior races ; 
and above all, a vivid sense of their own superiority and right 
to rule. In the higher minds of the race, the force of their 
imagination was tempered by a ripe judgment, their eager- 
ness for success by a strong tenacity of purpose, and their 
audacity of speculation by religious reverence and tnoral 
earnestness. They looked to heaven, the sun, and the great 
natural forces as the powers which gave life to and sustained 
ail that was on the earth, and regarded the doctrine of the 
Dravidians that the earth was in itself and by its own 
inherent force the father and mother of all things as a 
deadly and debasing heresy. The duty of every Aryan was 
to maintain the sacred household fire when the daily sacri- 
fices were to be performed, but the god who was invoked 
as the most powerful helper and protector was Indra, the 
leader of the light- and life-giving powers, of the rain and 
winds. His name became changed to Sakra in Prakrit and 
Sakko in Pali, and he appears to he the special god of the 
warrior-tribes as opposed to the Brahmins. 

We cannot estimate with any approach to exactness the 
progress made by the Kolarians and Dravidians in clearing 
and peopling the country and forming settled governments 
before the Aryans came into it ; hut there can be no doubt 
a great deal had been done. The hymns of the Eigveda 
^ show the stubborn resistance the Aryans encountered, and 
dwell upon the power and wealth of their adversaries. That 
these formidable enemies were snake-worshippers and con- 
sequently Dravidians or tribes who accepted their teaGhing 
and guidance, is, it seems to me, clear not only from later 
evidence, but also from the Eigveda itselfd The writers call 
the people Dasyas, and apply various epithets to them, they 
call them black (krshna), short-nosed (anaso), unintelligent 
(akratu) intriguing, abusive (mrdhravac), avaricious (pani), 
unbelieving (acraddha), and irreligious (avrata). They say 
they are a people who neither give offerings nor spend their 

^ Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, pp. 109- 11 8 jpassim* 
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substance in tlie service of the gods ; but the most significant 
epithet is that of cicnadeva/’ used in two passages in the 
Rigveda.^ There has been some controversy about its mean- 
ing, but I would add to the arguments adduced by Zimmer 
in the Altindisches Leben to prove that it means phallus- 
worshippers, the great similarity between the syllable 
and ses, the name of the great snake-god. I have not been 
able to find the latter word in Sanskrit, and my knowledge 
of the language is too limited to enable me to speak at all 
authoritatively on the matter, and I leave this philological 
question to better Sanskrit scholars than myself. I would 
also urge the significance of passages in the Eigveda ^ where 
Inclra is praised for having taken the waters from the care of 
the snakes and Dasyas and made them Aryapatni instead 
of Dasyapatni,^' belonging to the Aryans instead of to the 
Dasyasi It seems to me that the reference in these and 
similar passages is to the god of their enemies the Dasyas, 
and not, as has hitherto usually been taken for granted, to 
a mere abstract mythological being. 

Neither the stages of the process of welding the three 
races into one people, nor the date when it was begun, can 
now be accurately ascertained. All that we can say for 
certain is that the chief agent was the adoption of a connnon 
language, and that the Aryans, whose language was made 
the tongue of the people, were accepted as the popular 
leaders. There seems to have been hut little actual con- 
quest, and that the Aryans secured their ascendency by 
abating, in some degree, their pride of race and submittiug 
to intermarriages with the natives of the country, and tolerat- 
ing, if not accepting, as their own their religion in the 
North-West and the Punjab. The use of Sanskrit dialects 
as the language of the country must have begun at a 
very early peidod. Dr, Sayce,^ in the Hihhert Lectures for 
1887, on the origin and growth of religion among the 

^ Eigveda, viL 21. 5, x. 99, 3. 

- See especially Eigveda, i. 32. 11, and ii. 12, 3, for tlie epithet Dasyapatni 
applied to the waters, also Eigveda, v. 30, 5 ; viii. 96. 18 j iii. 12. 6. l^Iuiiiner, 
Altindisches Lehen, pp. 117, 214. 

3 Sayce, Hibberfc Lectures for 1887, pp. 18, 136-7- 
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Babylonians, sliows tliat commerce with India by sea must 
bavo been carried on as early as about 3000 b.c., when TIr 
Bagas, the iirst king of united Babylonia, ruled in Ur of the 
Chaldees, This is proved by the finding of Indian teak in 
the ruins of Ur. This must have been brought by sea from 
some port on the Malabar coast, for it is only there that teak 
grew near enough to the sea to be exported with profit in 
those early times, and there is none north of the Vindhyas. 
The clearest proof that there was trade between Babylonia 
and people who spoke an Aryan dialect, and lived in the 
country watered by the Indus, is the use of the Avord Sindliu 
for iniislin in an old Babylonian list of clothes. Dr. Sayce 
does not state the age of this list, he merely says it is very 
old. The name does not merely make it probable that the 
Babylonian name for muslin was derived from the Sanskrit, 
but proves a much more important and significant fact^ that 
the merchants who dealt in the muslin called it by the 
vernacular name of the country whence they brought it, 
and that if the country was called by a Sanskrit name, the 
people living in it must have spoken Sanskrit dialects, as 
Siiid^ is and always has been the Sanskrit name of the 
Indus and the country forming its delta. The muslin must 
have been brought by sea ; for if Zend-speaking traders had 
brought it by land, they would have called the country by the 
Zend name Hindhu, altering the s into an h. There is also 
the Avell-known instance of the names used in the Book of 
Eings for apes, peacocks, ivory, and algurn, or sandal- wood, 
brought by Solomon^s ships from Ophir. These names, as 
shown by Max Muller,^ must have been Hebraised from a 
dialectical form of Sanskrit in use on the Malabar coast, 
where the sandal- wood grows.^ The port whence the muslin 

1 Max Muller, Science of Language, vol. i. p. 204, ed. 1862. 

^ 1 find that I)r. Caldwell, in the Introduction to his Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages, maintains that these names are really Lravidian 
words introduced into Sanskrit. If this is the case, it only strengthens my argu- 
ment as to the advance in civilization of the I)ra?idxans before they were brought 
in contact with the Sanskrit- speaking people. That the Bravimans of I^at^la 
were congeners of the Accads of tJr and the earlier Eridn is probable, as Dr. 
Sayce slio>vs (Eibbert Jjectures for 1887, pp. 134-5) that the distinguishing 
symbol of the great Acead god Ea was a snake, and that it was from Eridu that 
tne culture and civilization of Babylonia made its way* 

VOIi. XX. — FnEW SEB-TEa.l 
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The whole evidence seems to point to a gradual im- 
migration resulting in an intermixture between the Aryan 
and native races. While the earlier immigrants were 
coalescing wdth the natives, substituting their language for 
the numerous native dialects, a change readily accepted by 
people wdth strong commercial instincts, who found these 
differences of language great hindrances to trade and easy 
intercourse between neighbours, those they left behind in 
the hTorth were completing their training as a nation, con- 
solidating their power, and preparing that great literary and 
religious organi^jation which was to make the Brahmin caste 
all-powerful in India. 

That the Sanskrit-speaking people of PatMa were not 
Aryans is shown by the Mahabh§.rata,^ where Yasooki, king 
of Patala, and Takshak, ancestor of the Adityas, are re- 
presented as the only representatives of the Snake race 
saved from the massacre made by King Janamejaya’s orders, 
and they were only saved by the intercession of Astik, a 
holy Brahmin whose mother was Takshak^s sister. 

The evidence as to an early and continual intermixture 
of races is overwhelming. The Aryans of the Eigveda, 
except the authors of some of the very latest hymns, such 
as the Purusha Sukta,^ where alone in the Yeda the four 
castes are mentioned, knew nothing of the doctrine of castes, 
and those who left the parent tribes and went south probably 
soon lost their prejudices, if indeed any existed in those 
days, against advantageous marriages with high- placed and 
wealthy foreigners. We can form a very good idea of their 
progress from what we see going on now, and this knowledge, 
tested by an examination of ancient history and traditions, 
will enable us to understand the process by which the 
country was transformed from one under a number of com- 
paratively isolated Dravidian rulers to one divided into a 
number of contiguous states united by alliances and directed 
chiefly by Aryan intelligence. By this means the origin- 
ally alien races were formed into one people capable of 

1 MaMbharata, i. 1547-2197. 

® Rigveda, x. 90. 
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acting together as a nation, a union which enabled the 
difierent kingdoms to become parts of the great empires of 
the best period of Indian history. 

The chief agents in the union of races which preceded 
this transformation were, as we may gather from a com- 
parison of ancient traditionary history with modern practice, 
the hermit pilgrims, the numerous young Aryan warriors 
who were willing to give their services to foreign rulers, 
and who proved so useful an addition to the forces of the 
kings by whom they were employed, and above all the inter- 
marriages between the two races and the requirements of 
trade. 

The ardent desire for self-culture, and the love of dreamy 
meditation, followed when conclusions were formed by 
energetic action, which were the ruling passions of so 
many imaginative Aryan minds, and led numbers of persons 
from a very early period to isolate themselves in the wilder- 
ness, either alone or accompanied by bands of disciples; 
but these pilgrimages, like similar movements among other 
nations, led often to results very different from those aimed 
at by the devotees, who were at first at all events inspired 
merely by religious enthusiasm. Every one who has lived 
long among aboriginal tribes in India knows the excitement 
that is caused by the presence of a devotee, who is believed 
to he both a holy man and a worker of miracles, a power 
which all these men persuaded themselves and their followers 
that they possessed. Such a man soon became a popular saint 
and an important political personage. I remember especially 
a case which occurred a few years ago, when a helpless cripple, 
carried about on a wooden board, gained a large following, 
and excited so great a commotion over the country of Chota 
IsTagpore, that Government was obliged to take notice of it. 
This man, Dubya Gosain, began to interfere in politics, and 
to excite the Sonthals, who were then somewhat unsettled 
in their minds^ and it was therefore found necessary to 
remove him to Oude. 

But in the early times of which I am now speaking the 
ruling authorities doubtless regarded a man who had great 
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Government, and in this way the devotees and their disciples 
became an important power in the state. If they had not 
brought disciples with them, they attracted them, as well as 
their own relatives, who heard of their good fortune and 
desired to partake of it. The success of the first devotees 
proved an incentive to others, so that schools of religious 
teaching and colonies of Brahmins were gradually spread 
over the country. In many early legends w-e read of the 
influence of men of this class, who, whether they were really 
intent on the moral and religious education of themselves 
and their hearers, or whether they looked chiefly to their own 
social advancement, spread the fame of Aryan excellence and 
Aiyan ability, and the knowledge of the Aryan language, 
far and wide through the land. 

Again, the early Bravidian kings and their later successors 
were always looking out for promising recruits for their 
armies, to act as frontier soldiers or to be useful additions to 
their personal body-guard. I have often been struck in 
Chota ISTagpore and in Chattisghur, in Central India, with 
the difference of races in the frontier and central provinces 
of several tributary states and of districts which were coin- 
paratively recently independent kingdoms. I have found on 
inquiry in several instances that these foreigners had been 
brought into the country from a distance on account of their 
fighting reputation, and this was doubtless often done 
formerly, even in very early times. The more ambitious a 
king was, and the more careful he was to guard his own 
kingdom from attack, the more anxious he would be to get 
good fighting men, and he could not get better soldiers than 
the Aryan warriors. 

The social, no less than the military qualities of these men, 
led to their being much sought after, and to their rapid ad- 
vancement and permanent employment, when once they had 
been attracted to the country. I have mentioned above the 
important position occupied by the connnandea:-in“Ohief in a 
Dravidian state, and these posts and others of great authority 
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were no doubt frequently filled by Aryan leaders. But tbe 
influence tbus acquired by pilgrim. Brahmins and military 
chiefs implied a number of strong governments over the 
country, but though these were the rule, almost all states 
sufiered from periodical anarchy arising from misgovernment; 
and then the leaders of warrior bands, somewhat in the same 
way as the Pindaris of later times and the Free Companies 
of medimval Europe, took advantage of the disorder and 
conquered either permanently or temporarily districts for 
themselves. Instances of this kind can be brought forward 
by any one who has studied the history of Eajput tribes.^ 

All these immigrations led to frequent marriages between 
tbe two races, the leaders marrying into the royal and noble 
families, and their subordinates into those of less note, and 
these combined causes, together with the great commercial 
and political advantages of a common dialect, led to the 
substitution of Sanskrit for the various tongues of the native 
tribes. 

The frequent intermarriages recorded without any token of 
disapproval in the Epic poems, and the long list of powerful 
base-born castes in the law-books, show that there was little 
if any restraint on these unions. Dritarashtra, king of the 
Kurus, married a Gandh&ri princess, and the Pandavas in 
their marriages evidently united themselves with the Krishna 
or black semi-Hindooised aboriginal tribes. Thus they married 
Krishna, the daughter of Draupadi, king of the Panchalas, and 
Arjuna carried off Subhadra, the sister of the black demi- 
god Krishna. The list of base-born castes in Manu® and 
Baudhayana includes races who exercised such an important 
influence on Indian history as the Magadhas living in a 
country which gave India its first imperial rulers in the 
Mauriya kings, the Avantiyas of Malwa, where the Andhra 
dynasty arose; the Vaidehas of Tirhoot, whose king Janaka 
was the learned expounder of philosophy in the Upanishads ; 
and the Licchavis of Vais^li, also in Tirhoot. 

^ Thus tRe Dors ia Aligarh, in tRe N.W.P. were turned out ty tRe Birgoojars 
and also Ry tRe Powars from tReir lands in Moradabad. S'&e Elliot’s Supple- 
mentary Glossary N.W.P., s.v. Dor. 

^ Mann, cRap. x. 17. 21. 22; BaudRdyana, 1. 2. 13. 
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This shows that, according to the confession of the Brahmin 
expounders of the sacred law, the most influential people of 
India were of mixed Aryan blood. But the political 
influence of the Aryans as a separate race could not have 
been sustained unless the people had a well-defined national 
existence, and this was supplied by the Aryan conquests and 
permanent settlements in the north-west. Their wars of 
conquest as a separate people seem to have been confined to 
the country of the seven rivers, the modern Punjab and the 
northern valley of the Indus, but even here their annexations 
seem to have been small. The Gandh^ri to the west of the 
Indus became Aryanised, for the great Sanskrit grammarian 
Panini was, according to Hiouen Tsiang, a Gandhari; but 
they remained a separate tribe till a late period, while the 
powerful tribe of the Takkis, the founders of the great city 
of Takkasila^ or Taxila, mentioned by Arrian as the most 
important city of the northern Punjab, held their own 
against Aryan attacks, and probably, like the Gandhdri, 
submitted to their influence, allied themselves with them, 
and became to a certain extent imbued with Aryan ideas. 
The Aryans seem to have passed through these districts, and 
to have finally made only the small territory watered by the 
Sarasvati and Drishadvatl rivers, called by Manu ^ Brahm^,- 
varta, and by Buddhist writers® the Brahmin district of 
Thfina, the modern Thaneswar, a distinctly Aryan country. 
The wars which inspired the battle-songs of the Pigveda were 
not only with the Dasyas or people of the country, but also 
like the great battle of the ten kings recorded in the trium- 
phant song of Vasishtha,^ with other Aryan tribes. As in 
other countries in the world where pure Aryans have failed to 
form permanent governments, they seemed to want a cohesive 
force to enable them to act as a nation, and it was this they 
found in their union with the strongly organised tribes of 

^ CniiBiugliam, Geography of India, p. 110, gives the Sanskrit spelling of 
Takshasila, and interprets it ‘ The cut rock.* I have no doubt that the meaning 
is ‘ rook of the Takkas,’ which is confirmed by the Pali spelling Takkasild. 

® Manu, ii. 17. 

® Mahavagga, v. 13, 14 ; Sacred Books of the East, vol. xvii. 

* Eigveda, vii. 18. 
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the country, and also in the organisation of the Brahmin 
caste. 

It was the Brahmins who most conspicuously displayed 
the great industry and unwearying tenacity of the race. 
It was they who performed the greatest of recorded 
miraculous achievements in committing to memory and 
handing down from generation to generation the vast 
mass of Sanskrit literature composed centuries before the 
Phcenician alphabet and writing were known in the country, 
and it was the Brahmins who, in spite of what appeared 
to be total defeat, quietly waited for their chance during 
the many centuries of Buddhist rule, who again led the 
revival of eclectic Hindooism, and the final development 
of the caste system, which culminated in the eighth and 
ninth centuries in the absorption of Buddhism as Vishnuism 
into the Hindoo religion, the fi.nal triumph of the Brahmin 
hierarchy, and the destruction of Hindoo national life, the 
interest of the caste being substituted for that of the 
nation. 

In the Eigveda we find the most influential Aryans to he 
the heads of families who had first sprung into notice as 
hards and poets. They then became the priests, without 
whose aid the help of the gods could not be secured, and 
thence they quickly advanced to he hereditary advisers of 
both kings and people. This position was acquired and 
maintained by the careful system of education by which they 
taught their sons to think and act with the same combined 
energy, activity, studied policy and perseverance that their 
fathers did, to remember and preserve carefully and exactly 
every word their fathers and those who had preceded them 
as teachers had composed, and to emulate these literary 
successes by their own. These astute thinkers soon dis- 
covered the value of the Dravidian system of government, and 
saw that the best way of acquiring influence in the country 
was not by conquering the people, but by allying themselves 
with the ruling powers. Once their intellectual supremacy 
and their practical usefulness was accepted, Brahmin coun- 
sellors became a necessary element in every native court, 
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and the first duty of kings, as stated by Mann,’- was to 
follow the example of the Aryan chiefs and people by 
attaching to themselves a Brahmin ‘‘^purohit^^ or family 
priest, who soon became practically prime minister and the 
real ruler of the country. 

But the question of the principles on which the govern- 
ment was to be conducted, the adjustment of religious 
difierences, and the distribution of power, soon led to serious 
disputes, which are best set forth in the legendary contest 
between Vasishtha and Vicvamitra, and that between the 
Brahmins and the Kshatriyas, or warrior caste. As is well 
known, Vasishtha and Vicvamitra are both Vedic bards, one 
the author of the 7th and the other of the 3rd Mandala of the 
Eigveda. Vasishtha was the bard of the Trtsus, and Vicva- 
raitra of the Bharatas, the great enemies of the Trtsus.^ 
Vicvamitra had once been the bard of the Trtsus,^ and, as 
Zimmer^ shows, he probably joined the Bharatas to revenge 
himself against his former friends, and he was the leading 
spirit in the confederacy of the north-western tribes against 
the Trtsus, which led to the battle of the ten kings. In the 
legendary story''^ Vicvamitra tried to steal from Vasishtha, the 
purohifc of the Ikshvaku king of Ayodya, the sacred cow. 
Vasishtha recovered it by force, and when Vicvamitra went 
to the Himalayas, and returned with the weapons of Siva, 
Vasishtha burnt them up. Trisankhya, the Ikshvaku king, 
asked Vasishtha to procure his ascent to heaven, though he 
W’'as not of Aryan blood ; Vasishtha refused, and Trisankhya 
applied to Vicvamitra, who consented to ojffer the necessary 
sacrifice, though he himself was not a Brahmin. The 
Brahmins, including Vasishtha and his sons, refused to 
attend, as they would lose their caste by eating in heaven 
with a KandMa, or outcaste. Vi 9 vamitra drove them out 
and forced the gods to receive Trisankhya as a true-born 
Aryan. The whole story shows the opposition between two 

^ Manu, vii. 78 . 

2 Rigveda, vii. 33. 6. 

^ Rigveda, iii. 53. 24- 
^ Zimmer, Altindisciies Lebea, p. 127- 
» Lassen, voL i. pp« 721-725. 
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parties, one strictly Brabminical, represented by Yasishtba, 
who wished to bring the people completely under Brahininical 
rule, to enforce the caste distinctions between Aryans and 
non-Aryans, to restrict the right of offering sacrifices and 
acquiring learning, with the advantages thence resulting, 
to those who were of pure Aryan birth, and received as 
Brahmins into the sacred caste. The other was the party of 
compromise, who wished to give Aryan privileges to the 
ruling classes of the native races, and to take their gods into 
the Aryan pantheon. The party of compromise, who were, 
as Vi9vamitra describes the Bharata in the Eigveda,^ the 
far-seeing people, won the day. The advantages of securing 
the alliance of the ruling classes of the native races were too’ 
great to be neglected by those who looked at the qxiestion in 
its widest aspects, and they were formally received into the 
higher castes ; while as for the common people, and those 
who preferred not to give up entirely their ancient creed, 
the religious difficulty was settled by the acceptance of 
the worship of Siva as not dishonouring to Aryans. Siva- 
worship meant that of the lingam or phallus, which was 
his distinguishing emblem, and the adoption of the 
earth gods of the Dravidians. In considering this ques- 
tion it must be remembered that the part of the country 
whence the Bharatas under Yicvamitra came to fight the 
Aryan Trtsus, was on the upper waters of the Indus and 
Asekni, or Ghinab, near the point where they issue from the 
mountains. This is proved by the enumeration of two tribes 
called the Yaikarna,^ or the people of two races, among the 
confederation. These people are theKura-Krivi,^ subsequently 

^ Ei'gveda, iii. 53, 24. 

® -ZiBimer, Altiudisclies Leben, pp. 102-104. 

^ I must say that it appears to me likely that the Taikarna people of two races 
were Aryanised Dravidians, formed by union between Aryan and Dravidian tribes, 
Grassmann thinks the Ann mentioned among their allies to be non- Aryans. It 
would be consonant with Vi(jvamitra’s policy to unite the Bharatas with native 
tribes desiring an alliance with the Aryans. The Turva 9 a and Yadns were 
perhaps non-Arj^an members of the confederacy. Grassmarm calls them non- 
Aryans, and in Rigveda, iv. 80. 17. 18, they are said to have conquered the 
Aryan Arna and Tschitaratra by the help of Indra, who also claims to he their 
special protector in Eigveda, x. 49. 8. If they were non-Aryans, they had 
certainly taken the Aryan gods for their own, and had allied themselves with that 
people, taking the Aryan warrior god as their patron deity. At any rate they 
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so celebrated as the Kuru PancMa, who once lived in the 
district called Vikarna, said by Hemacbandra to mean 
Kashmir, and as the Krivi are also mentioned in the Hig- 
vecla as living on the Indus and Asikni below the mountains, 
this must be the country close to their settlements. This was 
the country of the Takkas, and of their capital Takkasila ; 
and the weapons of Siva which Vicvamitra brought was 
doubtless the worship of the Snake gods, the ancestral gods 
of the Takkas and people of Kashmir. The Krivis, who 
became later, as we are told in the Satapatha Brahmana,^ 
the Panchalas,^ brought this worship south, and the reverence 
for Siva was common both to them and to the Knsikas, the 
tribe to which Vi9vamitra belonged, who were founders of 
Kausambi.'"^ And Benares, the sacred city of the Hindoos, is 
now and always has been the principal seat of Siva worship. 
In the Maliabh^rata, before the Pandavas could enter on the 
contest for the hand of the daughter of Draupadi, the PanohMa 
king, they were obliged to worship Siva, and Jarasandha,^ the 
powerful king of Magadha, who is apparently a real historical 
character and the greatest conqueror of early times, introduced 
the worship of Siva into his kingdom, as far south as the 
Taiturni on the borders of Orissa. Strict Brahmins held 
aloof from it in its grosser forms, but to the mass of the 


were at fetid with other Aryan tribes, and when they joined the Vi 9 vdmitra faction 
probably became more estranged from the orthodox body under Yasishtha and his 
school The present Jadon or Yadabunsis trace their descent from Krishna, who 
is claimed as ancestor hy all Eajpnts of the Lunar race. Many of these tribes, 
like the Haihaibunsi and Ndgbunsis, are undoubtedly descended from the snake 
races. 

^ Satapatha Brahmana, 13, 5, 4, 7. 

® There seems to be a strong probability that the name Panchdla marks a 
special connection with Siva and Snake-worship, Bothlingk-Eoth quote Mahd- 
bn^rata xii. 10377, where Panchdla is used as an epithet of Siva. They think 
Pancb means five, but cannot explain the end of the word (ala). I would 
suggest that the name means the fiive-fingered claw or five-headed snake (Ma 
means a claw in Pali, and the spittle of a venomous serpent in Sanskrit). Siva 
has five heads, and Sir M. Monier- Williams in his work, Eeligious Life in India, 
p. 321, says: ‘‘ The great majority of serpent images are five-headed. I have often 
seen images of serpents coiled round the Linga, and five-headed snakes forming a 
canopy over it.^’ The extended five fingers of the claw (ala) would be very like 
the canopy formed by the expanded hood of the snake. If this connection between 
the word Panchdla and the five-headed snake be accepted as correct, the national 
name would mean the people of the five-headed snakes or the serpent people. 

® Lassen, vol. i. p. 645, Monier-Williams, Eeligious Life in India, p. 434. 

* Lassen, vol. i. p. 610, 
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people’ Siva wavS only another name for the great Sesnag, 
the chief of their gods. 

In considering the question whether non- Aryans were 
avowedly absorbed into the Aryan community in early times, 
it must be recollected that this absorption is still going on in 
the present day, and this among a people so conservative as 
the Hindoos is strong evidence of the antiquity of the prac- 
tice. The process by which non-Hindoos belonging to the 
ruling classes of aboriginal tribes are now received into the 
warrior caste is one with which all who have lived much 
among the un-Hindooised people of India are familiar. The 
change is not, as I believe it was in early ages, openly 
avowed, but it is so little concealed as to be a perfectly open 
secret. The chief or leading man, who wants to become a 
good Hindoo, takes a Brahmin as family priest into his 
service, to perform the prescribed sacrifices and teach him 
to live in an orthodox way. The next step is to arrange 
for marriages between the members of his family and the 
daughters of families of good repute among the Eajput 
elans, these marriages being paid for according to the 
necessities of the bride’s parents and the rank of their 
family. There are of course difficulties as to the first 
marriages, but with money, patience, and perseverance these 
can be overcome, and each succeeding alliance becomes more 
■easy. 

That a similar process has been going on for very many 
centuries there can, I would submit, be no doubt, if the con- 
clusions ^ advocated in the previous pages of this essay be 
accepted as correct. But in comparing the present with the 
past, we must recollect the great change that has taken place 
in the conditions of the problem. When the amalgamation 
of races began, the legal fiction that the very great majority 
of the people of the country were of Aryan birth had not 
been invented. All the races stood separate and apart, nor 
was the very great superiority of the Aryan race an univer- 
sally recognised axiom. Brahmins were not like their 
present successors, persons who could confer social distinc- 
tion on those whom they made into Aryans, but rather 
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Eiissionaries wlio souglit out converts from religions and 
personal or from political motives. Tlie first class were 
represented by the teachers of the Brahmin schools, and the 
second by the political Brahmins, of whom the legendary 
Vicvamitra was the type. The object of the last class was 
to help on the Brahmin conquest, and their own personal 
advancement as family and ceremonial priests in the courts 
of kings and the houses of great men, in much the same way 
as the present representatives of the class continue to do. 

Ill those days, when a pupil was accepted as an Aryan 
student hy a Brahmin teacher, or when a member of the 
leading families was admitted to the rights and duties of an 
adult Aryan, a ceremony of initiation was performed, and 
without this the initiation was not complete. This was 
distinctly called a second birth,^ which transformed the 
recipient from one who was on a level with a Sudra before 
his new birth in the Veda,^’ ^ into a twice-born (dvi-ja) 
Aryan. In the elaborate ceremony of the Dikshantya or 
initiation sacrifice, prescribed by the political Brahmins in 
the Br^limanas, we find the process of physical birth actually 
imitated. The person initiated is said to be again made an 
embryo, and in doing this he is first cleansed from the 
impurities of his former birth by being sprinkled with water 
and anointed with fresh butter ; he then goes into the hall of 
sacrifice as into the womb ; there he sits like a foetus with 
closed hands, covered with a cloth to represent the caul, over 
this is the jarfiyu of the skin of the black antelope, to repre- 
sent bis mother's body. After sitting for a short time, he 
takes off the jarS-yu, still retaining the caul-cloth, and 
descends into the bath, and on his coming out of it the 
sacrifice is complete as far as he is concerned, though there 
are many ritualistic observances and much recitation to be 
gone through both before and after by the officiating priests. 
Tlie sacrifice is said to be offered to all the gods, beginning 
with Agni and ending with Vishnu, the first and last of the 

^ Gautama, i. 8. Max Muller, History of Aucieat Sanskrit Literature, pp. 
395-8. Account from the Aitareya Rr9,hmana of tho Dtkshaniya sacrifice. 

2 Mauu, ii. 172. Vasislitha, ii. 6. 
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gods. The principal part belongs to Agni, because tie 
Gdyatrl or S^vitri verse is Agni's metre. The significance 
of this will be shown in the examination of the initiation 
ceremony of a pupil by his teacher. 

Though the Brahmanas are probably quite as old as if not 
older than the treatise of Gautama, the earliest of the extant 
law books, the latter and the earliest sections of the laws of 
Manu evidently represent earlier stages of progress than the 
sacrifices set forth in the Brahmanas, which only represent 
the latest process reached by ritualistic evolution before they 
were written. The law books include both the past and the 
present, and look back to a time when the Brahmin mission- 
aries and teachers were not influential priests and trusted 
advisers of powerful persons, holding distinguished positions 
in royal courts, and desirous of accenting their superiority 
and effectually securing the allegiance of their royal patrons 
by an imposing ceremony, showing that they, the non- Aryan 
kings, had finally broken with the past, and made the Aryan 
people their people and the Aryan gods their gods. The 
teacher in the law books is a sojourner in the wilderness, or 
in strange lands, with a more or less numerous following of 
pupils, hence the initiation ceremony they adopted was very 
different from and much simpler than the complicated rite 
above described. The Brd.hmanas and law books both agree 
in calling the ceremony a second birth, but the philosophical 
teachers had by the time their treatises were written learnt 
to treat the birth not as a physical birth in the materialistic 
sense of the Brahmanas, hut as a spiritual birth from the 
darkness of ignorance into the light of Vedic knowledge. 

It is declared to be the duty of all Aryan young men to 
place themselves under a teacher and learn the Vedas. The 
reception of the pupil by the teacher is called the Savitri,^ 
and should ordinarily take place from the eighth to the 
twelfth year, according to the caste of the student, hut may 
he delayed by a Brahmin to the sixteenth and by a Kshatriya 
and Taisya to the twentieth and twenty-second year accord- 
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^ ing to Gautama, and to the twenty-second and twenty-fonrtli 
according to Manu. 

The teacher from whom the sacrament must be received 
becomes to the accepted pupil a father, more venerable than 
his natural father/ and the Savitri verse his mother/ The 
sacramental rite consists almost entirely in the petition of 
the would-be student to the teacher to recite the Savitri 
verse,® and its recitation by the pupil after hearing it from 
the teacher. 

When we turn to the Eigveda, to see what is the Savitri 
verse, which was evidently from the first the most important 
part of the ritual, we find it to be a verse of the last hymn 
of the third Mandala of the Rigveda,^ supposed to be written 
by Vievamitra. It says: ^'We desire the longed-for light 
of the god Savitar (an epithet of the sun), who answers our 
prayers.'^ All that the reciter of this verse undertakes to do 
is to worship the Sun- god. 

From the above analysis of the initiation ceremonies we 
find that a solemn and public declaration of the determina- 
tion to worship the Sun-god was held to be equivalent to the 
new birth of the person making it. The explanation of this 
conclusion must be found in the Aryan sense of the sanctity 
of family life. It would in their eyes be impossible to give 
an alien the unrestricted and avowed right of marrying the 
daughters of Aryans and consorting with Aryans as one of 
themselves unless he Joined the Aryan family. Consequently 
the recipient of the sacrament was adopted as an Aryan, and 
the '^patria potestas^^ was metaphorically transferred from 
his alien parents to bis new father, the teacher, and his 
mother, the Aryan gods. It was impossible that the rite 
with its attendant consequences could ever have originated 
among pure Aryan tribes. Every Aryan young man must 
have been considered by his fellow- tribesmen from his birth 
to he entitled to all Aryan rights, and to owe reverence to 

^ Manu, ii. 146. 

2 Manu, ii. 170. 

® Gautama, i. 46-6 6, Gobhila Gribya ii, 10. 88. 

Eigveda, iii. 62. 10. 
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Lis natural father and mother, and it was only necessary for 
those who had not already got Aryan parents to acquire 
them before they could rank as Aryans. When the leading 
Aryans first grasped the idea that it would be easier to 
conquer the powerful non- Aryan tribes by admitting them 
to the Aryan community than by fighting them, there was 
not the same objection to the change that there would have 
been in tbe minds of people so saturated with the ideas 
engendered by the caste system as the present Hindoos, and 
even the most ancient expounders of the law. To people 
who knew nothing of caste divisions, it appeared quite 
natural to receive into the circles of Aryan tribes non- 
Aryans who left their tribal gods and tribal relations, and 
became Aryans in their religion and customs, especially 
when, by allowing this, formidable enemies might be con- 
verted into friends. 

It has been shown above that this movement was probably 
begun by Yicv^mitra and the reformers of his school, and 
the selection of a verse of his Mandala of the Rigveda for 
the declaration of adherence to the Aryan gods, tends to 
confirm the substantial truth of the legend connecting him 
with the transfer of non- Aryan kings into the ranks of 
twice-born Aryans. 

The result of this resolution to accept non- Aryans as 
Aryans was that the royal races among the Dravidiaiis, 
with the conquering race of Ikshv^ku at their head, 
were accepted as Eajanya, or of royal blood, this 
being the first name of the caste afterwards . called 
Kshatriya. They took their theology from the Brahmins, 
acknowledged the Brahmin supremacy, though in many 
cases they asserted their equal rights to all Brahmin 
privileges, and claimed to be equally learned with them. 
This is shown by the discussions of Pravahana Gaivali, 
king of the Panch&las, with the Br$.hmin Aruna Gau- 
tama ; ^ of Janaka,^ king of Tideha, with Yajilavalkya ; and 

, ^ Chaudogya Upanishad, v. 3. 

^ Brihad^ranyika Upauisliad, iv. 1. 4, 
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of Ajat£isatru,^ king of K4si or Benares, Yntli Gargya 
BMaki, recorded in the TJpanishads. 

As for the Brahmin caste system as a rule of society, it 
hud ill the countries of Kosala and Magadha, where Buddhist 
history begins, obtained very faint influence, and was 
probably little known outside the immediate neighbourhood 
of the land of Brahmavarta, and perhaps those parts of the 
country of the Kuru-Panchalas, Matsyas and Siirasenas, 
between the Jumna and Ganges, called by Mann Aryavarta, 
and there certainly Aryan blood has for many ages pre- 
dominated among the upper and upper-middle classes. 

After the alliance between the two races, there was iittle 
alteration in the organisation, but much enlargement of the 
kingdoms into which the country was divided, and a great 
deal of authority was placed in the hands of Brahmins 
as prime ministers. Thus we find that the chief ministers 
of Bimbisaro, king of Magadha, and Prasenajit, king of 
Kosala, the two most powerful kings of India in Buddha’s 
lifetime, were Brahmins. As for the Brahmins as a class, 
they, especially in the eastern part of the country, seem to 
have given up ritualism, substituting metaphysical and 
ethical speculation for the elaborate ceremonies and sacrificial 
forms set forth in the Brahmanas. The IJpanishads, with 
their great prototype, the Bhagavadgita, were the outcome 
of the movement. The chief Upanishads, as well as the 
Satapatha Brahmana, were, to judge from internal evidence, 
written in the land of Kosala Videha, where the intellectual 
activity of the nation seems to have been concentrated from 
the eighth and seventh centuries before Christ, culminating 
in the two great religious systems of Buddhism and Jainism. 

The country of Kosala- Videha, including the territory 
of Kasi or Benares, lay east and north-east of the Kuru- 
Panch^las, and extended from the Himalayas to the Ganges 
eastward from the western boundary of Benares. S^keta, 
the ancient capital of Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, and 
of the Ikshvakus, was in this country on the river Ghogra, 


^ Brihadaranyika ITpanishad, ii. 

« 
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about forty miles from Kapilavastu, where Buddha was 
born. 

Prasenajitj who was its king, was nearly related to Birahi- 
saro, king of Magadha, and both, were of the Snake race, 
the latter being the fifth of the ten lYaga kings who, accord- 
ing to the tradition and the hereditary list of kings of 
Magadha preserved in the Vishnu Purdna,^ reigned in Eaja- 
griha after Sisunaga, the first king, had left Benares to Ins 
son. It was probably from this son that Prasenajit was 
descended, as Benares was in the time of the Buddha under 
his government. They both probably belonged to the power- 
ful tribe of the Chirus, whom tradition and history alike 
agree in showing to have been the ancient rulers of Magadha. 
Buchanan, in his Eastern India, states their pretensions at 
considerable length,^ but identifies them with the Kolarian 
tribes, and thinks the Suars or Sauris succeeded them. Sir 
H. Elliot, in his article on the Chirus, in his Supplementary 
Glossary, shows Buchanan^s error, as he points out that the 
Chirus claim descent from the Great Serpent, which clearly 
proves them to be Dravidians and snake worshippers. That 
they ruled Behar to a late period is proved by Sir H. Elliot,^ 
who mentions the great joy expressed by the emperor Slier 
Shah at the conquest, by his general Khawas Khan, of 
Miihurta the Chiru Zemindar of Behar. Their Baja still 
lives, or did so when I was in charge of the district in 1862, 
at Chainpur, in the Sasseram subdivision of the Shahabad 
district, at the foot of the northern encampment of the 
Eohtas hills, and the Bajas of the adjoining district of Pala- 
mow, up to and after the time of our conquest, were Chirus, 
Sir H. Elliot states that they were the aborigines of Ghazi- 
pur, part of Gorakpur, the southern portion of Benares and 
Mirzapur and of Behar ; but if they are, as he, I think, 
rightly says, the same tribe as the Sivira or Seorees (the 

^ The generai accuracy of this list is shown by its agreement witl} authentic 
history, as given in Buddhist authors. 

2 Montgomery Martinis Eastern India, vol. i. pp. 406, 462, 494 ; vol. ii. pp. 
346, 348, 372, 460. 

3 Elliot's Supplementary. Glossary, s.v. Cheroo. 
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Sabar® of Ptolemy and the SauvJras of BaudhAjmna '), 
they were anciently a much more widely extended tribe’ 
as is shown by General Cunningham, ^ who identifies them 
with the Suari of Pliny, who places them next to the 
Monedes. The latter are evidently the Kolarian Mundas, 
while the Suars are not, as General Cunningham states, of the 
same race, but a Dra vidian tribe who lived in close proximity 
to the Kolarian tribes. General Cunningham shows that 
this tribe extended through Central India to Eajputana, 
where there is a tribe of Surrias mentioned by Tod, who are 
probably the same as the Central Indian Suars or Sauras and 
the Behar Chirus, and Buchanan, or rather Montgomery 
Martin, who used Buchanan’s papers, shows in the quota- 
tions above cited that the Sauri and Chirus once ruled the 
whole of Behar, and that their dominion extended as far 
north as Gorakpore. 

Prasenajit and Bimbis^ro between them ruled, with the 
exception of the territory of the Vaggians, the southern 
districts of Oude, those in the south-east of the north-western 
Provinces, with Behar and 'Western Bengal down to Orissa. 
Their neighbours to the west were in the north the Kuru 
Panchaias, and in the south Haihaibunsis, who as their 
name imports were also sons of the Snake. They ruled in 
Mandla, and according to family tradition in TJjain,^ Bimbi- 
SEiro of Magadha was in alliance with the kings of Kausambi 
and Ujain. 

The Sakyas, the tribe to which the Buddha belonged, 
were an outlying tribe in the east of Bosala, on the Kohdna 
river. Prasenajit seems to have exercised a sort of control 
over them and their allies and neighbours, the Koliyas ; but 

’ Baudhayana, i. 2 . 13 . BuUer, in his note, eaUs them the inhahitants of the 
Sonth-yestem ftnjab, hnt they certainly were among the early inhabitants of 
Oliota Nagpur and Orissa. The tribe of Sauras is still found there, and the name 
of the Chota Aagpdr country in Hionen Tsiang is Kama Suvarna or that of the 
hmarnas of miMd race. This shows that they were in his time and earlier 
powerful la that country. 

® Ancient Geography of India, pp. 50, 109. 

3 Aprding to an account of the Haihaibuusi Hfjgs and their dominions pre- 
pared m 1S79 a.d. hy the Dewan of Eaja Luchmon Sen, given to Mr. Chisholm, 
hetdement Olheer of Belaspore by the Bewan’s descendants, the rule of the 
Jlaihaibunsi kings formerly extended as far west as Guzerat* 
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the great Vajjian or Vrijjian confederacy, consisting of 
nine tribes of Licchavis and nine tribes of Mallis,^ wliose 
capitals were the celebrated city of Yaisali in the Liccbavi 
and Knsin^gara in the Mallian country, ^ye^e apparently 
independent of both the kings of Kosala and Magadha, 
though it seems to have been a chief object with them both 
to annex the territories lying nearest to their respective 
states, Prasenajit that of the Sakhyas and Mallians, and 
Bimbisaro that of the Licchavis. In pursuance of this 
policy, which was ultimately successful, Prasenajit married 
Yasabha,^ the daughter of Mahanamo, a Sakhyan ehieb 
and Mallikd,^ a Mallian maiden, while Bimbisaro married 
Chellana,^ the daughter of Chetuka, chief of Yaisali, and the 
first cousin of Yardhamana, the great Jain teacher. 

Both kingdoms and the Yajjian republic were populous, 
the people thriving and well-to-do, and the traders were 
very prosperous and influential. Their importance is shown 
by the powerful support given to the Buddha by the great 
banker Anath&pinda, of Sravasti, the capital of Kosala, and 
the constant references made in the Jataka and other works 
to the rich merchants of Benares who traded with Orissa on 
the one side and the Western Sea on the other. We gain 
from Buddhist writings a much more intimate insight into 
the ethnology of the country than can be acquired from 
Sanskrit works with reference to the rest of India.^ There 
are, as I shall proceed to show, very strong indications that 
the Yajjians, who were certainly the earliest settlers in the 
country, were of Kolarian race, who had lived there long 
before the arrival of the Dravidians and Aryans. We find 
in the advice given to the Yajjians® at the Sarandada 

Sacred Books of tbe East, vol. xxii. p. 266. 

® Fausboll, Jataka, vol, XY. pp. 143-163. 

Fausboll, Jataka, yoI. iii. p. 105. In this last account Mallik^ is deriyed 
from Malakdro, and she is said to he the daughter of a gardener, but the true 
derivation is given in the Bhaddasala Jd.taka, vol. iv. pp. 143-153, in speaking of 
Hallika, the wife of Bhandulo, Prasenajit’s commander-in-chief, 

^ Sacred Books of the East, voL xxii. p. xv. 

® Very probably a great deal more information than has been hitherto extracted 
on this subject might he gained from a critical and careful examination of the 
epics. 

s Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. p. 4. 
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temple l>y the Buddha when they were talking of the 
designs of Prasenajit and Bimbisaro on their country, that 
lie told them among other things ** to honour, esteem, and 
revere the Vajjian shrines in town and country, and not to 
allow the proper offerings and rites as formerly given and per- 
formed to fall into desuetude.^’ What these shrines were is 
clear from many places ; thus it was in the Makuta band- 
hana/' the shrine of the Malli, that the Buddha was buried. 
It was in the sacred grove common to the Sakhyas and Kolyans 
that he is said to have been born, and the sacred grove of the 
llalH at Kusinagara in which he died. That these groves 
were the Kolariaii Surnas or parts of the ancient fore^st left 
untouched for the residence of the forest deities there can be, 
I think, no doubt. In the account of the birth of the Buddha 
given in the Jataka,^ which is the simplest and seemingly the 
oldest account, the grove is said to he the grove of sM- 
trees called Lumbini, between the two cities (of Kapila and 
Koli or Devadaha) used by the people of both towns on 
festive occasions/’ and in the story of his death, ^ when he 
felt his end approaching, he left Pava for Kusinagara, the 
neighbouring capital of the Malli, saying to Ananda his 
beloved disciple, Let us go to the SMa grove of the Mallis, 
the IJpavattana of Kusinara,” and directed on his arrival 
that the bench or slab which was apparently used by the 
chief of the Malli on great occasions should be placed for 
him between two sM-trees so that bis head might lie to the 
north (TJttara-slsakam), as dead bodies among the Kolarian 
tribes are laid out. Mr. Rhys Davids has kindly pointed out 
to me that IJpavattana is interpreted by Bothlingk, on the 
authority of Hemachandra and Amarasinha, the first a Jain, 
and the second a Buddhist author, to mean wrestling- 
place.” The sal-trees were the indigenous trees of the 
forest, and the fact of their being mentioned distinctively 
as the trees of these groves, is additional proof that they 
were the Sarnas of two towns to which they were at- 
tached, left by the Kolyans and Mallians who had first 

1 Fausboll, Jataka, yoI. i p. 52, 

® Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi* p, 85. 
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cleared tlie forest, and like Sarnas they were close to tbe 
Akra or open space where ceremonial and festive dances and 
popular games were held. The Buddha's mother, who was 
a native of Koliya, if she really visited the Sarna at the 
time of his birth, did so no doubt from a wish to place herself 
and child under the special protection of the local deities, 
and even if, as is most probable, she never went there at that 
time, the story was circulated to show that he was specially 
dedicated to the gods of his mother's race. As for the Sarna 
at Kusinara, it was evidently chosen by the Buddha and Ins 
followers for the dramatic scene of his death, because of its 
importance among the Mallians, and well illustrates his 
advice to the Vajjians as to their native shrines. 

Besides these two sacred groves, a third is mentioned, the 
Mahavana at Vaisali.^ 

Another proof of the hold that the worship of local deities 
living in special trees had obtained among all classes of people 
is shown by the sacred trees attached to the two great religious 
teachers, the Buddha and the Mahavlra, the Jain. The 
Buddha or his followers took the Bo or Pipal tree, under 
which he had attained absolute knowledge of the truth, as his 
tree, and those of Mahavira the Asoka (Asoka Jonesii^) tree, 
a tree indigenous to Eastern Bengal, where the earliest 
Kolarian settlements were, as that under which he entered 
on the ascetic life. Emphasis is laid on the fact that the 
Buddha's pipal tree at Budh Gaya was an especially 
sacred tree by the story in the Jatakas^ of the offering 
Sujata's maid Punna was taking to present to the god 
living in this especial tree when she found the Buddha 
sitting under it. 

The Tajjian constitution is also essentially Kolarian. 
They chose their chiefs for life, and the Licchavis, at least, 
apparently frequently chose foreigners,^ while foreign tribes 
like the Videhas were received as members of the com- 

^ Maliayagga, vi. 30. 5 j Sacred Books of tlie East, toL xi, p. 59. 

^ Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxil p. 259. 

3 Buddhist Birth Stories, translated by Khys Davids, pp, 91-94. 

^ BockhiU’s Life of Buddha. 
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mmnty. They managed their ajffairs by a council of elders/ 
and it was apparently as the chosen chief of the Licchavi 
tribes that Januka of the Upanishads came to be called king 
of Vidcha. 

A further very important question to be considered with 
reference to the population of the country is the position 
of the two Aryan tribes of the Sakhyas or Bakkos and the 
Vaidehas or Videhas. The legendary story of the Sakkos ^ 
states that they were descended from the King of Patala 
on the Indus and belonged to the Ikshvaku race. The four 
elder sons of the king had to leave the kingdom because 
ho had promised the succession to the son of a younger 
wife. They left accompanied by their five sisters and settled 
in Kapila, which was made over to them by the celebrated 
Rishi or sage of that name. As they could find no wives 
of their own race in this remote country, they married their 
sisters, and continued ever afterwards to marry in their 
own clan, the only exception being as to marriages with the 
Koliyas. This was justified by the story that the eldest of 
the five sisters became a leper, and was shut up in a hut 
in the neighbouring forest. Here she was found by Rama, a 
prince of Benares, who had also been driven out as a leper, 
but had cured himself with forest herbs. He cured her too, 
married her and became the father of a numerous progeny* 
This story clearly points to the intermarriage between the 
first Sakkos and the chiefs of the tribes they found in posses- 
sion of the country, and this seems to have been repeated so 
often that the two tribes became practically one, though they 
both retained the memory of their native origin. There is 
no further information as to the early history of the Sakkos, 
hut they probably were Aryan or semi- Aryan remnants 
of the great Ikshvaku invasion, and their name, as well 
as that of the neighbouring city of Saketa, seems to have 
had some reference to the god Sakko, the name under 
which the Aryan god Indra was worshipped by the Pali- 

^ Sacred Books of the East, vol, xi. p. 3, 

2 Siunaiigala-Vilasmi, Pali Text Society’s edition, pp. 251-262. 
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Speaking tribes. Perhaps the Sakkos may have been called 
by that name, as they, as a distinctively warrior tribe, 
worshipped Sakko, the warrior god, in contradistinction 
to the aboriginal tribes who worshipped the local deities. 
Certainly Sakko is continually named as the chief of tiie 
devas, in contradistinction to the BrS,hma or incorporeal 
angels, in the early Buddhist writings, and he is also placed 
quite apart from the Naga gods. 

They probably belonged to a much earlier immigration 
than that of the Vaidehas, as they kept themselves as a race 
quite apart from the Brahmins; though there were many 
Brahmins living in their country,^ they do not seem to have 
mixed with them as the Yidehas did with their Brahmin 
neighbours, or in any way to have acknowledged their 
authority. The Buddha, in the Brahmanadhammika Sutta,^ 
criticised the Brahmins very freely, speaking as a complete 
outsider, and giving an account of their history very similar 
to that I have now attempted to prove ; there is no trace in 
any of the stories of his life of his having been brought up 
among ritualistic Brahmins, though he must have studied 
their philosophy very deeply, as well as the solutions pro- 
posed, on the moral and religious questions that were 
agitating the thoughtful minds of the country, by the 
numerous Brahmin teachers, who, with their disciples, 
are mentioned as having been scattered through Kosala 
and Magadha. 

The Sakkos seem to have lived in a sort of proud isolation, 
regarding themselves as something very much superior to all 
about them, and did not join themselves with other tribes 
except the Koliyans, or enter the Yajjian confederacy.^ 
They were apparently looked upon by their neighbours 
as decayed nobility, with whom alliances were to be sought 
on account of the greatness of their ancestors. I do not 

^ See long lisfc of wealthy Brahmins living in the Sakya country in the VSsettha 
Sutta, Sacred Books of the East, vol x. ; Sutta Nipata, p, 108. 

3 Sutta Nipata, pp. 47-52, sections 19-24. 

^ They are not mentioned among the Vajjians in the Kalpa Sutra, where the 
Yajjian tribes are said to he nine Licohavis and nine Mailikis (Sacred Books of 
the East, voL xxii. p. 266). 
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sec liow^ the story of the marriage of Vasabha, Maha- 
namo’s daughter, with Prasenajit, can be otherwise ex- 
plained. It was evidently exceedingly disliked by the 
Sakkos, though they were afraid to refuse, and the sub- 
sequent contempt shown by them to Vidadablia or 
Yirudhaka, her son, led to their destruction by him when 
he came to the throne. The Buddha himself was obliged 
to admit that they deserved all they got. The other 
Aryan colony in the Yajjian country was that of the 
JilMrikas or Mitikas,^ known as the Videhas or Vaidehas, 
the latter name probably meaning the foreigners,^ who 
were received into the Vajjian confederacy as one of the 
Licchavi tribes. They appear to have been the descendants 
of Mathava, the Videha, and his followers, who is said 
in the Satapatha Bralimana^ to have civilized the country 
east of the Sudanira or Gunduk with the help of his family 
priest, Gotama Rahhgama, and the sacred fire (Agni Vaisv^- 
nara) of the Aryans. They came into the country when the 
ritualistic system was fully developed, and always, as is 
shown by the relations between them and the ]3rahrnins 
in the Fpanishads, and between the Brahmins and the Jains, 
remained subject to Brahmin influence. This is further 
shown by the strange story of the birth of Vardhamana, after- 
wards the Mahavira, the Jain, who was the son of Siddharta, 
a Tidehan chief, but is represented as the son of a Brahmin.^ 
They joined cordially with their neighbours, and became 
very powerful in the union. They apparently did not object 

1 Faiisboll, J^ttaka, toI. iv. Introduction to Bhaddasala Jataka, passim. 

I must say I do not believe that Vasabba was, as the story makes out, illegitimate. 
If she had been, Tidadabba would not, when the discovery was made, have 
succeeded to tbe throne. The story of the illegitimacy is evidently introduced to 
show the influence of the Buddha, who advised the king to acknowledge his son. 

Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxii. Introduction. 

2 Or, like the name Yaikarna, meaning of two races, it may mean tbe people of 
two countries, and may imply an alliance between the immigrant Aryans and the 
aboriginal inhabitants. The account of Vaisd,li, given in the Dulva, quoted in 
EockhiU’s Life of Buddha, p. 62, seems to favour the latter view. The people 
living in the three districts of the town could intermarry, but the people of the 
first district could marry only in their own district, those of the second in the 
first and second, and those of the third in all three. 

^ Satapatha Brahmana, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xii, p. 105. 

5 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxii. ; Kalpa Sutra, pp, 218-229. 
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to inamages with other tribes, as the Sattos did, and it is 
probably for this reason they are said by Manu ^ to have lost 
their caste. The marriage of Bimbisaro with Chellana, 
Vardham^-na’s first cousin, seems to have been approved 
by her parents. But early Buddhist history, besides giving 
us information as to the land of the Kosalas and Videhas, 
throws great light on the early history of Magadha. The 
rule of the N^ga race seems to have been thoroughly con- 
solidated in that kingdom, for Sesunaga, the first king who 
retired from Benares, and came to Eajagriha in Magadha, 
was the great- great- grandfather of Bimbisaro, and judging 
from the great prominence given to the Snake gods in all 
early Buddhist writing and sculptures, Brahmin influence 
seems to have been far less strong than in the neighbouring 
country of Eosala Videha, where the Brahmins seem to 
have found a more congenial home among the easy-going 
Kolarian tribes than among the sterner Dravidians. The 
protection of so powerful a- monarch as BimbisS-ro seems 
to have been one of the chief causes of the success of the 
religious revolution caused by the Buddha’s teaching. 
Bimbisaro seems after a little while to have somewhat 
relaxed his zeal for these doctrines, and to have inclined 
to his relation, Mahavira, who lived for some years in Raja-- 
griha, apparently while the Buddha was absent at Sravasti, 
Prasenajit’s capital, and Bimbisaro’s son, Aj4tasattu, first 
favoured the Jains and Buddhist heretics under Devadatta, 
hut afterwards extended his protection to the Buddha and 
his disciples, who from henceforth seem to have been pro- 
tected by the successive kings of Magadha, and from their 
monastery of Ifalanda, near the capital, to have gone forth 
to convert India. 

Everything was favourable to their progress, the public 
mind was everywhere stirred by anxiety on religious 
questions. The one question every one was anxious to solve 
was, where are we going in the future, and what will be our 
future fate after death ? Every one accepted the immortality 
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of the soul as an axiom, and also believed that men must be 
reborn after death. How to escape from rebirth in a lower 
state, or to reach a higher stage of existence in the next 
world, was the problem. The Brahmins prescribed sacrifices 
to save the souls of ancestors, and both Brahmin, Jain, and 
other ascetics said that by penances and austerities men 
could raise themselves to a level with the gods, and be 
freed from the danger of rebirth in a lower state. The 
Buddha, on the other hand, in a spirit of stern common 
sense, which must have been very attractive to the practical 
minds of his Dravidian hearers, said: The only way for a 
man to release himself from the chain of existence with its 
fatal consequences is by his own efforts. He, and he alone, 
can subdue the desires which are the causes of changes of 
I existence, and transform himself from a sinful to a sinless 
being, and when once that end is attained and his nature is 
absolutely purified and denuded of all desire for changes, the 
law of rebirth and compensation in a future life for evil 
deeds and mistakes in the past ceases to affect him. This 
manly creed evidently gained largely increasing numbers of 
followers, and its progress was watched no doubt carefully 
by tbe politicians. They finally in the time of Asoka, found 
Buddhism so popular as to make it a wise political step to 
proclaim it as the state religion of the vast Mauriyan empire. 
That empire, as I have endeavoured to show, had been built 
up by the gradual assimilation of the different people in- 
habiting the country, by using the best of the national laws 
and customs of the component races to perfect the methods 
of government, and by adapting such laws and customs to 
gradually increasing areas. 
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Art. IX . — The Oustorm of the Ossetes, and the Light thy 
throw on the EeoMion of Law. Oompiled from Profmor 
Maxim Kovalefshfs Bitssian Work on Contemporary 
Custom and Ancient Lawf and translated with Notes, 
by E, Delmar Morgan, M.R. A.S. 

The following paper, of wbicb a part only was read before 
tlie Asiatic Society on March 19th, is founded on a book 
published in Russian by Prof. Maxim Kovalefsky. In it 
the author gives the results of his investigations into the 
manners and customs of the Ossetes, with special reference 
to the light thrown by them on the evolution of law. The 
late Sir Henry Maine, who may be justly regarded as our 
authority on ancient law and early customs, has well said in 
a passage quoted by Prof. Kovalefsky on his title-page, In 
order to understand the most ancient condition of society all 
distances must be reduced, and we must look on mankind, so 
to speak, at the wrong end of the historical telescope.”^ 
But this would be impossible in most parts where the waves 
of invading hosts and migrating nationalities have effaced 
almost every trace of early customs, and the historian may 
look in vain for materials to assist him in his inquiry. 
Fortunately there are tracts of the earth^s surface removed 
beyond the influence of the destructive power of mankind, 
where primitive customs and beliefs have been handed down 
from father to son in almost unbroken continuity. Among 
these tracts are the higher valleys of mountain chains where 
the inhabitants of the plains have found safety in their 
struggles for self-preservation. In the highlands of the 
Caucasus, as in other mountainous regions, remnants of 
Aryan tribes have found it possible to subsist, though not 
in large numbers, preserving their independence and per- 

* Dissertatiom on Early Law and Cmtom, but I have not found tbe passage in 
tbis work. 
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petii>.tting customs and traditions in the highest degree in- 
terestting to the historian and philosopher. To these reference 
must bo made if we would supply the missing link in the 
history of civilization, to these we should turn in order to 
trace the earliest dawn of juridical notions — the embryology 
of law. Such a people, living under circumstances precisely 
analogous to those we have sketched, are the Ossetes, in- 
habiting the central Caucasus on both sides of the main 
chain. Towards the end of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present, when Russia had seriously taken in 
hand the concpiest of the mountaineers, scientific travellers 
made their way into their midst and published the first 
reliable accounts of these people. In this way the world 
was indebted to the works of Guldenstedt, Reineggs, Dubois 
de Montpereux and Klaproth. The last of these devotes 
several chapters his ^‘Voyage au Caucase’^ to the Ossetes 
and their country, and many of his observations are con- 
firmed by more recent writers. But at the period we are 
speaking of the Caucasus was not readily accessible to men 
of science, and but few ventured to stray far from the 
high roads by whicti the Russian armies entered that region, 
Neither was the demand for scientific facts anything like 
what it has now become, and even for many years after the 
subjugation of tbe Caucasus had been accomplished little 
attention was bestowed even by ethnologists on the various 
tribes and nationalities comprised in that remote borderland 
of the Russian empire. It is only within the last decade or 
two, since the complete subjugation of the tribes^ and the 
establishment of settled authority in their midst, that travel- 
lers have been able to penetrate into all parts, armed with 
the requisite stock of knowledge and gifted with that thirst 
for learning more that is so marked a characteristic of the 
age in which we live. Among the most recent of these 
travellers we must mention M. Ysevolod Miller, to whom 
Prof. Kovalefsky dedicates his work, and to whose ^'Cssete 
Studies reference will be made in the following pages. 


^ Bciiamyl, the last indepeBdeiit chieftain, only surrendered in 1859. 
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Before entering on a description of their customs 
he well to state who these Ossetes were, and how theypame 
to occupy their present country. There are at leasft two 
opinions concerning their origin. Some maintain, arpuing 
from the Semitic character of certain of their customs that 
they are of Jewish descent, much in the same way as the 
Afghans are said to be for similar reasons descendedi from 
the lost ten tribes of Israel. But analogies in custon|i3 and 
juridical types, as Prof. Kovalefsky remarks, may have^been 
caused by an identity of economical conditions, necessitking 
certain habits of life common to nationalities, however Widely 
these may be separated. For instance, the patriarchal family 
and the custom by which the brother-in-law marries the 
widow of his deceased brother are not only common to the 
Jews, but to all nations at an early stage of development. 
We find the semi-nomadic inhabitants of Central Asia at 
the present day leading a patriarchal existence with their 
flocks and herds. The brother-in-law’s marriage marks the 
period in the life of nations when they are from 

a state of polyandry into individual marriage. It was 
known to the Hindus and Greeks, and may be observed 
among the Kirghiz and other Turko-Tartar tribes to this 
day. Concubinage, again, said to be peculiar to the Ossetes, 
was an institution of the Hindus and Greeks, as well as of 
the Eomans and Celts, and the position of children born 
of such ties answered very nearly to that of the Ossete 

Kavdasards,” 

The Ossetes have also been classed with people of Germanic 
origin, chiefly because certain words in their language had 
a German ring about them. For instance, their word 

Khokh,” a high mountain, has a close resemblance to the 
German hoch,” high. But here again we may be easily 
led to form erroneous conclusions on imperfect data.^ M. 

^ The Ossete word for river is <don,’ occurring in Ardon, Sandon, Fiagdon, 
Ghizeldon, etc. But we find the same word for river in England, Scotland, and 
llussia. It is supposed that the Eussian Don owes its name to the Ossetes, 
whose territory ran up to this river formerly dividing Europe and Asia, Possibly, 
too, the name of the latter continent, itself originated with this people— -As or Asi 
as they were called. 
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Sjogren, wlio made a careful study of the Ossete language, 
has taught us that such analogies are misleading ; he came 
to no positive conclusions about it. The more recent con- 
tributions to the philology of the Ossetes by M. Miller, 
supported by his archaeological and historical discoveries, 
have apparently established the Iranian origin of this people, 
and this opinion now generally prevails.’^ 

M. llovalefsky adduces additional evidence bearing on 
the Iranianism of the Ossetes in their curious funeral rites, 
observing that some of their graves are above the ground, 
the bodies not being allowed to touch the earth, a form of 
burial in close sympathy with the religious sentiments of the 
Iranians as expressed in the Vendidad;^ and otherwise 
inexplicable as opposed to sanitary considerations. But 
among the most important facts brought to light are those 
resulting from M. Miller’s examination of the Greek 
inscriptions found in Southern Eussia, and comprised in 
M. Latyshef’s collections, proving that Iranian colonies were 
distributed throughout the plains at the northern foot of the 
Caucasus at a very early period, probably at the time of the 
great migrations of nations.^ 

The Ossetes speak of themselves as Iron/’ and their 
country as ^^Ironistan.” By their neighbours, the Georgians, 
they are called Ossi, and their territory Ossetia. As far 
back as 300 b.c. they are mentioned in the Georgian 
Chronicle as powerful allies, and from their mythical 
ancestor Wovos, son of the King of the Khazars/ the 
Ossetes of the present day claim descent. The classical 

^ Professor Max Muller in Ms Lectures on the Science of Language classes tlie 
Ossete as an independent member of the Aryan family of languages ; cf. Telfer’s 
Crimea and Transcaucasia, vol. ii. p. 2, note. 

^ The Vendidad, forming part of the Zend A vesta, the religious writings of the 
Parsees, contains the most explicit rules for the disposal of dead bodies, ^ They 
were to be laid on the highest places where they could be best seen by birds of 
prey and dogs. The bodies were to be fastened in such a way that the bones 
could not he taken by birds and beasts of prey to trees or water, and they were to 
be laid on stone or some metal, so that the rain should not dissolve any part of 
them into the earth. See Bleock’s Avesta, from Prof, SpiegePs German 
Translation, Fargards v. and vi, 

^ Among the inscriptions in Greek characters referred to in the text were some 
in an unknown language. These M. Miller discovered to be Ossete. 

^ Elaproth, Voyage au Caucase, ii. 438. 
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authors Gfelonius Apollinarius, Josephus Flavius and PliBy 
all agree in placing the Alani, with whom the Ossetes ha?e 
been identified,^ in the plains north of the Caucasus, whence 
they w’^ere driven by Turko-Tartar and Cherkess tribes into 
the mountains. In earlier times the Ossetes were so numerous 
that they could bring into the field armies of tens of 
thousands of men in their wars wdth Armenians, Georgians, 
Persians, Arabs, and later with the Russian Slavs under 
Sviatoslaf.^ Their tzars or princes are mentioned by 
Byzantine writers probably with reference to such of their 
leaders as had raised themselves to eminence among them, 
and the excavations that have been made prove that an 
active trade was once carried on between the Ossetes and the 
B3?'zantines. 

Admitting then, as I think must be admitted, that the 
Ossetes are an Aryan race of high antiquity, their customs 
and institutions will afford excellent data for the student of 
archaic jurisprudence, supplying important evidence to solve 
problems connected with the beginnings of human society, 
and serving as an additional link between the East and the 
West, between India and Ireland. By contrasting Ossete 
customs with types of ancient law prevailing among Hindus, 
Germans, Celts and Slavs, to say nothing of Greeks and 
Romans, we shall obtain the necessary materials for assigning 

1 Cf. Travels of Josafa Larbaro (Hald. Soc.), p. 5. Hr. Smitli, the learned 
editor of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, expresses doubt upon 
this point, chiefly upon the testimony of Lucian and Ammianus, who describe 
the Alani as resembling the Hnns, and inhabiting a country too far to the north, 
namely, that occupied in modern times by the Nogai Tartars. But these facts are 
by no means inconsistent with the identity of the Alans and Ossetes from all we know 
of the latter people now, and their accepted Iranianism agrees with the remark of 
T’irdusi, who says that the Alans originally came from the Paropaiiiisus, and 
were the people mentioned in Chinese annals as Yen-thsai {cf. Gibbon, 1872, ed. 
hy Smith, vol. iii. p. 315; Yule’s Marco Polo, ii. 164). With regard to the 
doubt expressed by Col. Yule as to whether the Ossethi or Ossetes are the sanie 
as the Aas or Assi, we may mention that this people are invariably called Assi 
or Assethi by the Russians, through whom we have in recent years become 
acquainted with them, though in writing the name it is spelt Ossi, Ossethi, the 
0 being prononneed A. Some interesting particulars of these Alans or Aas, and 
of their service in China under the Tartar Khans, will be found in Ynle’s Cathay, 
pp. 316-318. Prof, de Lacouperie obligingly informs me that there are several 
interesting statements in Chinese documents about A-lan, A-lan-na, formerly 
Yen-thsai, Sukteb, Uen-na-sha, etc. 

About 966 A,D. Of, Karamzina, Histoixe de la Russie, Paris, 1816, tome i. 

p. 216. 
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the period of tlieir origin, and convince ourselves of the 
probability of recogni^iing any of their customs as the 
general heritage of the Aryan race, or the product of specific 
conditions such as locality, vicinity of Kabardiniaus, Tartars, 
and Georgians, for it must be remembered that many of the 
Ossete customs are not primitive, but have been grafted 
oil the original stock by successive influences from without, 
while the main body owing to the isolated position of this 
people have remained intact. 

The Ossetes of the present day inhabit part of the plain 
on which the town of Tladikavkaz^ is built, but their settle- 
ment here is of recent date, their older habitations are in the 
higher valleys of the Terek and its tributaries, and on the 
southern slope of the range along the defiles of the Great 
and Lesser Liakhva and Ksan. Their territory borders on 
the north with Lesser Kabarda, on the east with. Cheebenia, 
on the south with Georgia and Imeritia, and on the west 
with the lands of the Tartar mountaineers and Great Kabarda. 
In numbers the Ossetes are roughly 100,000 of both sexes.^ 
They are divided into several communities occupying the 
several defiles of the tributaries of the Terek. Thus proceed- 
ing from west to east : along the IJrukh and its affluents are 
the Digorians ; along the Ardon and its tributary streams are 
the Alaghirs {i.e. Eastern Ossetes) ; the defiles of the Sandon 
and Fiagdon give shelter to the Kurtatians, those of the 
Ghizeldon and its feeders are inhabited by the Taghaurians, 
who are also met with on the left bank of the Terek itself. 
The Ossetes of the southern slopes of the main chain of the 
Caucasus, having come under the influences of Georgia, 
Delong to the district of Dushet in the government of Tiflis, 
and that of Eachinsk in the government of Eutais. These 
Southern Ossetes are known locally as Tualtsi or Tualta. 
Their language is divided into two principal dialects — 

^ ^ 1 shall follow Mr. Eovalefsky’s work closely. The immediate ejivirons of 
Vladikavkaz are inhabited by Ingash, a thievish tnhe, and other people ; th,^ .‘drst 
Ossete settlements are two or three stations from the town. ^ i 

According to an article on the Ethnology of the Oancasns, in Potenm > 
Mittheilungen, vol. sxvi. 1880, the Ossetes north and south of the range 
110,914 altogether. ' 

TOL. XX.— [new SEniBS.] 26 
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Digorian and Ironian, while that spoken by the Tualtsi is 
a subdialect of the Iropiian ; and according as they speak 
one or other of these dialects, they are called Digorians, 
Ironians, and Tualtsi. They have no general name'. 

The main fact of their history that has come down to ns 
is their conversion to Christianity by St. Nina,^ assisted by 
Bishop John at the beginning of the fourth century.- But 
this only affected a few of the Southern Ossetes. The spread 
of Christianity north of the range is of much later date, and 
is usually associated with the name of the Georgian Queen 
Tamar, ^ to whom is also attributed the erection of numerous 
churches and chapels, all more or less in a ruined state, in 
the valleys of the Terek and its tributaries. Historians, 
however, consider it more probable that Christianity was not 
established in Ossetia before the end of the twelfth century 
under Georgian auspices. The first germs of feudalism also 
came from Georgia, though there are no materials for assign- 
ing the precise date when the Tualtsi fell under feudal 


^ The story of the blessed St. Nina and her conversion of the Georgians to 
Christianity in the reign of King IVlirian (a.d. 265-342) is given at some length 
hy the late M. Brosset, a distinguished scholar and Orientalist, in his historj’ of 
Georgia, founded chiefly on the chronicle of 'VVakhusht and unpublished MSS. 
This is very briefly what he says : “St. Nina, who was on her father’s side of 
Cappadocian origin, was brought up at Jerusalem under the care of a religious 
Armenian woman, Niafor, by whom she was instructed in all the mysteries of the 
Christian faith. Having learned that the seamless robe of our Saviour had been 
taken to Mtzkhetha, then the capital of Georgia, she determined on setting out 
in search of it. But before doing so she visited some part of Greece, where she 
made a convert of the beautiful princess Biphsine of the Imperial Court, after- 
wards martyrized together with her thirty-three companions in Armenia, whither 
she had fled for refuge from the lust of the Emperor. vSt. Nina, having oscaped 
from her persecutors, had a vision, inspiring her to nndertake the conversion of 
the Georgians. After long wandeiing-s and many suflerings she reached Mztkhetha, 
where the people were revelling in Magian superstitions and sacrificing to their 
gods Armaz and Zaden. Her prayers for this misguided people were answered 
by a sudden tornado of frightful violence. Great hailstones fell and destroyed 
the idols, shattering them into thousands of pieces. In the midst of this destruc- 
tion St. Nina alone remained unhurt. Assisted by a converted Jew, Abiathar, 
who like a second St. Paul had become an ardent disciple of the faith, she began 
preaching Christianity openly, and when King Mirian returned from an un- 
successful expedition into Greece, where his army had been defeated by the 
Christian emperor Constantine, she was summoned to his presence and explained 
the doctrines of her religion. But it was not till some time after his Queen 
Nana had embraced Christianity that the king abandoned his gods and became a 
convert, when he and ail his people were baptized.’* — Brosset, Histoire de la 
Georgie, pp. 90-182. 

* According to Brosset, Tamar reigned twenty-seven years from 1134 to 12U 
or 1212 A.n. 
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influences. One thing only is certain, viz, that at the time ^ 

of the subjugation of Ossetia by Russia, the Tualtsi were i 

under two princely Greorgian families— the Eristavs ^ and ' 

Machabele. Their power appears to have been derived in * 

the first instance from their appointment as satraps over ! 

certain districts. In course of time their oflSce became ■ 

hereditary or the privilege of the same family or tribe, they ; 

were gradual^ transformed from government oflicials into j 

feudal seigneurs possessed of extensive rights, just as the 1 

hereditary earls of the Carlo vingian empire became feudal l 

owners. Assuming plenary rights of jurisdiction, police, 
and taxation, the Eristavs took advantage of their extensive 
functions to make the peasants personally dependent upon 
their families, while the large grants of land they received 
for their services gave them further power. Their vast 
landed possessions partook of the character of feudal fiefs, 
the inhabitants submitting to rank as vassals holding their 
land on condition of discharging military and other services, 
and paying taxes to their lords. In course of time the 
Eristavs extended this system to all their lands, and became 
lords of the greater part of Southern Ossetia. Only the 
inhabitants of the more inaccessible "defiles were able to 
resist these encroachments, and even their liberties were 
trenched upon by the Eristavs, who blocked the entrances 
to their glens, and compelled them to pay toll for the right of 
egress. Occasionally there were attempts at risings against 
this despotic power, but these only gave the Georgian tzars 
the pretext of interfering and depriving the Eristavs of their 
power, and even confiscating their estates, which they would 
then re-grant to others. 

In the same degree as Georgia and its culture exercised 
a preponderating influence over Southern Ossetia, Kabarda 
with its comparatively recent Muhammadanism and feudalism 
affected Northern Ossetia and the Tartar mountaineers.^ 

Prom eri ‘ people and tarn * head ^ or * chief.’ 

® The Tartar mountaineers occupied country previously inhabited by Ossetes, 
so that their language and customs retained much that is peculiar to this people. 

This fact may be observed in their numeration and topographical names. 
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The Karbardinians, who had professed Christianity as late 
as the campaign of Peter the Grreat against Azof, adopted 
Muhammadanism towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and became in a few years zealous proselytes under 
the influence of the princes of the Kumyks/ particularly 
the Shamkhals of Tarkhu,'^ who intermarried with the 
Kabardinian princes. By preventing the Ossetes, and 
particularly the Digorians, from having access to the plain 
country to the north of the Caucasus, the Kabardinians 
gained a great ascendency over them, for it had been the 
practice of the Ossetes to pasture their herds on these plains 
at certain seasons of the year, and in times of scarcity of 
provisions they obtained supplies here of such necessaries as 
millet and salt. The Kabardinians, too, on their side, were 
in the habit of driving their cattle to the Ossete highlands 
in summer when everything was parched and consumed in 
the plains, A mutual interdependence of the two people 
was the natural result of these relations, so that when the 
Kabardinians, who were the stronger and more warlike, 
became Muhammadans, they lost no time in bringing pressure 
to bear on tbeir neighbours the Ossetes in order to extend 
the teaching of the Koran. 

Of all the inhabitants of Kortbern Caucasia, the Kabar- 
dinians are probably the most remarkable for their individual 
prowess and gallant bearing, which have earned for them the 
title of ‘ the gentlemen ^ of the Caucasus. Their aristocratic 
institutions have some points of resemblance with the 
mediaeval knight brotherhoods of Western Europe. To their 
iufiuence is attributable the introduction of feudalism into 
Ossetia. Feudalism, remarks our author, was never a 
legalized expropriation of the soil by a handful of nobles ; 

^ On the Caspian littoral. 

^ Tarkhu or Tarki, a small place on the Caspian, 4 days’ march north of Derhend, 
is still the residence of the Shamkhals. Not many years ago the writer saw tlie 
last of this royal race on board the Caspian steamer — an imposing -looking 
individual in a long white coat and high white sheepskin hat (papakha). He is 
now a pensioner of Eussia. Tarkhu is said to occupy the site of the ancient 
Semender, a town of the Bulgars, destroyed hy the Enssians under Sviatoslaf in 
A.B. 968. Of. Dorn, Ueber me Einfalle der Alten Bussen in Tabaristan, pp. vi. 
122, 309, 
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during its continuance the peasantry were the legal owners 
of the soil by the tenure of perpetual hereditary leaseholders, 
not, however, as individuals, but in communities. It is only 
by bearing this fact in mind that we can conceive how it 
was that feudalism was not a phenomenon peculiar to the 
Gennanic-Eoman world, but an indispensable stage in the 
development of society, coincident with the transformation 
of separate nationalities from a military-aggressive to a 
military-defensive system, and common alike to the East as 
well as to the West. In Muhammadan India feudalism was 
as well known as in Christian Europe, but nowhere did 
it break up or obliterate the village communes and the 
beginnings of communal land tenure.^ 

The foundation of the Kahardinian organization was laid 
by the conquest in the thirteenth century of the north- 
western Caucasian plain by invaders from the Crimea, who 
derived their descent from an almost mythical personage of 
the Arab race, named Inal, who, according to tradition, once 
ruled over Egypt, and who, after having been defeated by 
the Sultan Mahomet II., removed to the Ehanat of the 
Crimea. From four of the immediate descendants of Inal 
sprang the four princely families of Kabarda — the so-called 
‘psheh^ — the Atajukhins, Kaitukhins, Misostofs and Bek- 
murzins. The Eabardinians found the plain country on 
the banks of the Euha occupied by the Cherkesses, a 
people of Adighei descent, who had only recently freed 
themselves from the yoke of the Tartars and were ruled 
by their own princes. These princes, according to their 
estate, were included by the Eabardinians in one of the 
two following classes, ^ tlatokoltlesh \ (i.e. men of good 
birth) and ^ dejnugo.’ The former in the person of their 
elected representative ‘ kodza ^ alone shared with the 
Kahardinian * psheh ’ in the government of the country* 
All the land in Earhada came under one or other of the 
above-mentioned three classes, without, however, interfering 

^ For a full statement of M. KovalefsW’s views on this interesting subject, he 
refers the reader to his work on Communal Land Jenure and his aadxess to the 
Archeological Congress at Odessa. 
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with communal rights. The rest of the population fell more 
or less into subjection, and were split up into eight sub- 
classes, the lowest of whom were the slaves and ‘ kholops ^ 
or villeins, and the highest the men of good estate, ‘ world ’ 
or ' uzdens,’ these last named being in a position of vassalage 
to the princes. In return for their land the uzdens did 
military or court service, accompanying their lords on their 
journeys and attending upon them at home. The above 
slight sketch of the Kabardinian social organization will 
assist us in understanding that of the Ossetes, modelled upon 
it. From the information collected by the Russian govern- 
ment in 1844 on Ossete ^ adati ^ or customs, it appears that 
there were four classes of Ossetes : the highest or nobility, 
called by them ‘ wozdanlag ^ ; the middle, ‘ farsaglag ^ ; the 
lowest, ^ kavdasard ' ; lastly, the slaves, ^ gurziak.’ The 
origin of these two last-named classes is easily explained, in 
the one case by the early wars with Georgia, W’-hich supplied 
the Ossetes with slaves, ^gurziak’ (lit. Georgians), and in 
the other by the custom prevailing till now of keeping 
concubines, ^ numuluss, ’ the children begotten of these 
* kavdasards ’ ^ becoming, together with the rest of the 
chattels, the property of the house, or were divided among 
its inhabitants. It is far more difficult to explain the causes 
which led to the formation of the class known to the Ossetes 
as farsaglags (farsag, collateral, and lag, a man), who had 
special privileges, and it is only by studying the traditions 
both family and popular of this people that M. Kovalefsky 
has been able to throw light on this subject. 

The oldest of the Ossete communities, the Alaghirs,^ had 
no social distinctions. All equally claimed descent from 

^ The Eavdnsards, as Prof. Eovalefshy informs me, -were not only Ihe sons of 
the owner of the concubine, but also children begotten of her by other persons to 
whom she had been lent, a custom closely analogous to the Niyoga niarnoge of 
India. Similar relations also existed in Ireland at the time of the Brehon law, 

^ On the wall of a very ancient church in the Alaghir defile are frescoes 
representing five armed men, with an inscription in Greek letters. According to 
tradition these figures represent Osa Bagatar and his fonr brothers; Kartlos, 
chief of the Georgian people, from whom they take their name Karthli ; Lesgos, 
from whom the Lesghians are descended; Imeritos, the ancestor of the 
Imeritiaiis ; and Mingrelos, chief of the Mingrelians. Seee Vestnik Imp. Buss. 
Geogr. Soc, 1855, ii. s.v. pp, 4-5. 
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Osa Bagatar,^ tlieir mj^tliical tribal chieftain, who, npou the 
invasion of the Persians and Georgians, retired to the 
xilaghir defile, where his sons built a stone wall as a defence 
against their neighbours, the remains of which may be seen 
at the ])resent day. For a long while the Alaghirs lived at 
peace among themselves, till the Kabardinians settled on the 
neighbouring table-land. Then individual families in the 
liope of plunder formed alliances with the Kabardinians, 
helped them in their cattle raids, and were in consequence 
proscribed by the Alaghir community. The outlaws, so- 
called ‘‘Abreks,” settled in the Kurtat defile, where they 
at first lived peaceably, preserving their democratic organiza- 
tion. But tribal feuds soon sprang up, resulting in the 
migration of part of the population from the Kurtat to the 
Taghaur defile, which had hitherto been unoccupied. The 
Taghaur^ colonists became the pioneers of Kabardinian 
civilization, and were the first to adopt that class organiza- 
tion peculiar to Kabarda. From the ranks of the free men 
or farsaglags are dissociated not only the domestics or 
‘ kavdasards,* born of concubines, and the ‘ gurziaks ’ 
captured in war, but a privileged class whose members bear 
a title similar to that borne by the Kabardinian uzdens — 
‘ -wozdanlags,’ the ‘aldars ^ of the present da}^ New comers 
from Alaghir, Kurtatia and Southern Ossetia swell the ranks 
of this ready-made organization, whether as kavdasards, 
fiirsaglags, or as members of the privileged class. In this 
way, while the Kurtatian community continues its demo- 
cratic organization, Taghauria adopts feudalism. In Kur- 
tatia, as well as in Alaghir, the communal system is 

^ According to tlie Georgian Chronicle already quoted, Osa Bagatar was slain 
by Wakhtang, king of Georgia (466-499), in single combat. Upon his death 
the hostile armies engaged, and the Ossetes were completely routed. The engage- 
ment is said to have taken place in the Hariel Pass. Of. Brosset, Le, p. 158. 

2 The Taghaurians are settled on the left bank of the Terek, and in the 
defiles of the Sanihan and Ghizel, parallel with it, included in the Vladikavkaz 
territory. Tbeir traditions preserved in songs and tales make frequent allusion 
to their bloody feuds with the Kabardinians. ^ According to Tolstoi, for whose 
accuracy however I cannot vouch, the Taghaurians derive their name from a chief 
whose ruined fortress stood at the source of the Ghizeh They are mostly Mulmrn- 
madaiis, and continued to hold to this faith after the other Ossetes had adopted 
Christianity. Cf. an article by Tolstoi in the Vestnik of the Imp. Buss. Geogr. 
Soc. 1854, part ii s.v. pp. 3-6, 
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raaintained at first by tribes and afterwards by villages; 
in Taghauria, on the other hand, this joint tenure exists 
side by side with the individual ownership of the uzden 
or aldar families. These colonize their lands with new 
emigrants from Alaghir, Kurtatia and Southern Ossetia, 
who begin by establishing themselves on the communal 
principle, but soon become dependent upon the uzdens, 
whose lands they are occupying, and by virtue of this fact 
they become liable to them for personal service, rent and 
taxes. 

The relations of the classes in Taghauria to one another 
down to 1867, when serfdom was abolished, stood thus: — 
The highest in the social scale are the wozdanlags or aldars ; 
their position is derived, not by purchase or service, but 
is the peculiar inherent right of eleven families, dating from 
very early times. Their privileges are very extensive. 
They alone may have dominion over the bondsmen and 
kavdasards, dispose of them at their will and pleasure, and 
punish them without the interference of any court of law. 
They receive from the farsaglags tribute and services, into 
the details of which it is unnecessary to enter, but which 
were analogous to the incidents of vassalage in mediaeval 
times. The freemen (farsaglags) had certainly the right 
of removing at will from one uzden or aldar to another, 
as the Russian peasant had before Boris Godunof attached 
him to the soil by his celebrated enactment of Yurief 
(St. George’s) day. But on removal the farsaglag could 
take nothing with him ; his house and chattels remaining 
the property of the lord. On the other hand, the aldar was 
bound to protect his vassal from injury, and obtain redress 
for him should his cattle he stolen. One of the modes by 
which in Western Europe the middle class emancipated 
itself from the power of the aristocracy was by the acq[ui- 
sition of lands from bankrupt noblemen. The same process 
in Ossetia gradually gave the farsaglag proprietary rights, 
and freed him from his obligations and duties to the aldar. 

. In this way eight of the eleven wozdanlags or aldars lost 
, their rights over their farsaglags, and surrendered their 
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lands to tliem. Tlie farsaglags now became landlords, and 
might own slaves, but the children of these latter were 
regarded as freemen. The kavdasards might not be owned 
by the farsaglag, as this privilege was restricted to the 
highest class. The gurziaks or slaves had no rights, and 
were merely regarded as chattels, with whom their owners 
might do whatever they pleased. They might sell or give 
them away in whole families, and even kill them if they 
pleased. 

What the wozdanlags ^ or ^ aldars ^ were in Taghanria the 
^ badiliats ’ were in Digoria, Here the Kabardinian influence 
is even more marked than in Taghanria. The upper class 
is said hy the Digorians to be derived from the compara- 
tively recent settlement in their midst of a stranger from 
Madjar,^ a town the ruins of which may still be seen on the 
Kuma near the stanitsa of Praskovia. His name was Badil, 
and he became the founder of the mighty tribe of Badiliat 
From a humble emigrant earning a living as a shepherd, 
Badil raised himself to an honourable position among the 
Digorians, owing to the important part he took in their wars 
against a neighbouring village, Donifars. Tradition says 
that the Digorians were at that time ignorant of firearms, 
and Badil was the first to instruct them in their nse. As 
a Mussulman he was supported by his co-religionists the 
Eabardinians, and helped them to proselytize the Christians 

^ The ruins of Madjar or Madjari are situate in the district of Vladikavkaz, at 
the confluence of the Bnival and Kuma, on the left bank of this last-named river 
near the stanitsa or Cossack village of Praskovia. Klaproth, who visited these ruins 
in 1810, says, that the foundation of Madjar has. been erroneously attributed to 
the Hungarians. He derives the name from a Tartar word meaning ‘ stone 
building,’ and says that the first to inhabit this place were the Kipchaks. In 
support of this view he adduces the similarity in the style of building and monu- 
menfe, the inscriptions and coins of Sarai their chief city found here, and lastly 
the information concerning it given by Eastern writers. Thus in the Perbend 
Nameb, it is stated that in the second century of the Hejrah {ue, eighth of the 
Christian era), Great and Eesser Madjar were two important towns. They are 
mentioned by Abulghazi in a.d. 1282, and by Abulfeda in bis geogi'apby 
(a.3>. 1321), Finally Madjar was known to the Bussians as late as the year 
A.i>. 1319, when it was a large trading town, and it was to this place that the 
body of Mikhail, prince of Tver, was brought after he bad been tortured to death 
by the horde. Madjar probably ceased to exist in the fourteenth century during 
the civil wars of the Kipchaks. The ruins have been well described by Giilden- 
stddt, cf. Klaproth, Voyage au Caucase, voL if* pp. 180 ; Beiueggs, voL i. 
p. 66 ; Karamzine, Histoire de Busgie, ed. cit. vol, iv. pp. 23^-6. 
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of Digoria* By degrees the Digorians grew accustomed to 
look upon the Badiliats as Kabardinian agents, and to submit 
to them however unwillingly. Under Kabardinian influence 
the Badiliats established the same social organization as we 
have already spoken of in Taghauria. The kavdasards were 
represented by ‘ tuma/ the freemen by ^ adamikliat/ while 
the slaves were divided into two classes : those who had the 
right to marry and found families, and those who -wero 
denied this right, precisely as in Kabarda ; and the archives 
of Naltchik^ are full of the petitions of slaves against their 
masters for degrading them from one category to the other, 
the effect of such degradation being to place them at the 
mercy of the lord, who might separate man and wife either 
by selling one or both, or by giving away the female slave. 
The only distinction between the laws of Kabarda and those 
of Digoria was, that the latter were rather more humane in 
prohibiting the separation of man and wife if the parents of 
the latter paid the lord the indemnity or price he claimed. 

Historians of feudalism usually characterize it by saying 
that during its prevalence the owner of the land was the 
representative of the governmental power, and the peasantry 
formed groups subject to a hierarchy. The same traits are 
met with in the class-organization we have described. The 
aldar and the badiliat are not merely landlords receiving 
customary rent from the perpetual-hereditary leaseholders, 
they are also the political chiefs both in peace and war. At 
their summons the farsaglag and kavdasard must arm and 
follow them to battle, at their bidding they must in time of 
peace receive and entertain their guests. The Osseti adati 
are explicit as to the obedience required of these vassals. 
Moreover, without personally exercising judicial functions, 
the aldars and badiliats made their authority felt in juridi- 
cal affairs by levying a tax for their own benefit on all who 
might choose to settle their disputes in their courts of appeal 
payable by the party in, the wrong. With all its similarity, 

^ Fort Naltchik in the district of Kabarda, territory of Terek, on a river of the 
same name, was founded in 1817-20 in order to strengthen the Eussian advance 
into Trans-Cancasia. 
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IioweTer, to feudal institutions, the Ossete social organization 
difiered from that prevalent in Europe at the epoch when 
feudalization was accomplished in the greater liberty enjoyed 
by the Ossete vassal as comjiared with his medinoval proto- 
typo. The farsaglag may rather be likened to the honpes 
mentioned in charters of the eleventh century in France, 
■Le, before feudalism was an established institution. They 
were both freemen settling on the lands of others by 
agreement with the owner, and undertaking to discharge 
certain duties personal as well as proprietary. The posi- 
tion too of the slaves assimilates closely with the earliest 
medieval period, when according to Bracton a distinction 
was drawn in England between ViUemgium pimm and 
Yilknagiim prmkgiatmn, with this difference, however, that 
Christianity prohibited the dissolution of the marriage- tie 
of slaves. The peculiarity of the Ossete organization is the 
existence in their midst of a special hereditary class derived 
from the extra-matrimonial ties of the privileged class. The 
analogy drawn by some writers between tbe Ossete kavda- 
sards and the hoiarsJdge cUtli (children of boyards) in Great 
Russia in Prof. Kovalefsky^s opinion fails. 

The subjection of the Ossetes to the Russian empire was 
accompanied by great changes in their social state. Their 
former dependence on Georgia in the South and on Kabarda 
in the North came to an end. Hostile encounters between 
ueighbouring tribes were stopped, and peace began to reign. 
The country was divided into magistracies, and was included 
in course of time in the government of Tiflis and territory of 
Terek. At the same time blood reprisals, so frequently the 
cause of these internecine feuds, were replaced by indemnities 
payable in kind and money. Disorders were suppressed by 
armed force, the princely families were deposed, and the 
land was re-distributed. 

Like other kindred races the Ossetes settled not in great 
masses, but in families or households, the members of which 
related to one another through the males numbered as many 
as 40 and upwards. More recent family divisions led to 
the establishment of new households derived from the same 
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stock. Settlements formed in this way took tke name of 
the locality in which they were situate, or the tribe which 
founded them, while a few took patronymic names, a sure 
indication of their tribal origin. 

Klaproth says that the Ossete settlements (‘kau’ or \gau’) 
are usually small and placed so close together as to be easily 
mistaken for a continuous village.^ Every family, says 
Eeineggs, forms a separate settlement of a few households, 
living contentedly together till increase of numbers and 
scarcity of food oblige some to migrate, who then take a new 
name.^ But these obseryations relate to a bygone time, for 
the modern traveller meets with continuous settlements 
comprising a few dozen households not related to one 
another, though frequently bearing the name of one of the 
families composing them. With the exception of those 
communities ® which were started not very long ago by the 
Russian Government, when they transferred the inhabitants 
of the highlands to the plains, the large majority of Ossete 
settlements may be included in one or other of the following 
categories : (1) auls (i.e. villages) occupied by families related 
to one another, bearing the same family name, owning land 
on the communal system, and not unfrequently having a 
community of goods, these however are the exception; (2) 
auls in which the lands are apportioned among the several 
families composing them ; and (3) auls inhabited by a few 
families who, according as there are many or few living 
together, have either lost or retained their system of common 
holdings. These last are the most numerous in Ossetia. 

The Ossete ^dvor^ or enclosure, an indispensable part of 
every aul, has been fully described by M. Kokief, himself 
an Ossete by origin. He says there are two types of these 
buildings ; the first are the so-called ‘ galuans,’ probably 
many centuries old, mentioned in the oldest heroic legends/ 
a proof of their antiquity. Their very appearance carries 

Vopage au Caumse^ Toh H. p, 262, note. 

^ Cf. Description of Moimt Caucasus^ translated by Wilkinson, i. 248, 

^ New Christian, New Mnbaminadaa or Ardon communities. 

4 the Nart legends. 
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you back to the mediocval age. Everything in them ivS 
adapted to defensive warfare; the wide court enclosed by 
high stone walls, the tower standing in the centre or at one 
of the corners like a stunted pyramid several stories liigh, 
built of enormous blocks of stone cemented together (the 
mode of making this cement is now forgotten). Connected 
with the tower are the other buildings; the ^khadzar'or 
general dining-room and kitchen, the apartments occupied by 
the several families, and apart from the rest, hut also within 
the enclosure, the ‘ kunatskaia ’ standing open all day long 
for strangers. These galuans ^ were common enough in 
the time of Ileineggs,^ who says that on the npper part of 
the wall are fixed long projecting pointed poles, on which 
hang horses’ heads and other bones, and there are nooks in 
the stone one above the other to serve as a retreat in case of 
sudden attack, while access from without was impeded by heaps 
of stones and bones, leaving room only for a narrow footway. 
Recent travellers only occasionally light upon these singular 
edifices on the northern and southern side of the range. 
By far the most general type of Ossete building, however, is 
that made of small unhewn stones, not cemented together, 
and having the interstices filled with dry earth to keep out 
the external air. These houses have no towers attached to 
them, and are sometimes built of wood in parts where the 
country has not been disafforested. The galuans were 
situated in the mountains, where, like the feudal baron, the 
Ossete built his castle on some inaccessible crag of great 
natural strength for defensive purposes. The second type 
of building lie close together, frequently at the foot of the 
moimtains, in valleys on the banks of rivers. Hence the 
early travellers were led to suppose that the Ossetes formerly 
inhabited the mountains, and only afterwards began inhabiting 
the valleys and defiles. 

The internal arrangements of the Ossete settlement are as 
follows : The principal position in the house is taken by the 
so-called ^khadzar’ so frequently mentioned in the Nart 


1 Cf. he. voL i. p. 243. 
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traditions ; it is here that the persons composing the house- 
hold pass the greater part of the day, its size, therefore, 
must be adapted to the number it has to contain. The 
khadzar serves both as kitchen and dining-room. Nearly 
the whole of the day the cook presides in it, except during 
the hours devoted to meals, breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
when the older men first, next the younger, the older woinen, 
and lastly the girls, take it in turns to occupy the khadzar. 
In the centre of this room is the hearth, i.e, a square hole in 
the roof for the smoke to escape ; beneath it, attached to a 
cross-beam, is suspended an iron chain, the so-called ‘ rakliis/ 
to which is fastened a copper caldron for cooking the food. 
To the right of the hearth stands a long wooden bench, only 
occupied by the men, never by the women, for whom there 
is another bench to the left of the hearth. The food is 
served on a low three-legged round table known to Ossetes 
as ‘ fing.’ These details are necessary in order to under- 
stand the part played by the ‘ khadzar ^ in the family cult of 
this people. Adjoining the khadzar is a range of buildings 
for the separate families, called ‘®dat,^ i.e. sleeping-rooms. 
Before marrying the bachelor must see about a habitation, 
or he will not find a bride. In a few days, with the help of 
his friends, this is ready. It is usually placed in a corner of 
the enclosure, for custom obliges the man to enter his wife’s 
apartments secretly, unobserved by the members of the 
household.^ There are as many of these separate apartments 
as there are married couples, including the parents if they 
continue living together. The bachelors have no sleeping- 
rooms, but usually pass the night at their work or on the 
road in the courtyard or the ‘ kunatskaia.’ This last-named 
usually stands near the entrance to the yard, apart from the 

^ TMs is still tlie case in Ossetia, and also among the Pshaves and Khevsnrs, as 
Prof, K. informs me. In a Khevsur house the hall where the fire is hurning is 
occupied by women and the upper storey by the men, and there is a small secret 
staircase by which the men descend to the women^s apartments in the night by 
the aid of an old woman, the mother of the bridegroom. The idea prevailing is 
that the woman is an impure being, and this appears from their exclusion from 
any place consecrated by religion. There is evidently a connexion between the 
views taken by Christianity on the one hand, and specially by the Greek church, 
and the A vesta. The whole history of Georgia points to a close connexion 
between the Shahs of Persia 'and the rulers of Georgia. 
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other buildings. If the stranger should not happen to be a 
relative, there is no place for him in the khadzar or the 
specially-reserved apartments ; he may only be received in 
tlie kunatskaia, the doors of which are never closed, but 
stand open day and night for the admission of any one 
claiming hospitality and whatever his relations with the 
ikmily Biay be. 

Having gained some acquaintance wdth the Ossete house, 
let us now see what its importance may be, first as a 
religious and secondly as a proprietary bond. It is well 
known how important a part was played by the hearth in the 
cloniestic cult of the Hindus, Greeks, and Eoinans, what its 
significance was in the marriage rite, in sacrifices performed 
by the head of the family in honour of departed ancestors, 
and generally on all ceremonial occasions, ejj. on the adop-» 
tion of a son into the family, at the administration of oaths, 
or in sheltering from justice the runaw’’ay felon. The same 
cult of the family hearth is met with in Ossetia, and to this 
day it is their sacred place. Fire is always burning on it, 
this duty devolving on the wmmen, and a common saying 
among Ossetes if they wish ill to a person is, May your fire 
be extinguished ! this being tantamount to saying, ‘‘ May 
your family be removed ! ’’ Hot only is the hearth an object 
of veneration, but the chaki suspended over it to support the 
cafdron is intimately associated with the most important acts 
^of their lives. The sacred character of this chain is shown 
by the prohibition strictly enforced by custom not to touch 
it without special cause, and also by the fact that touching 
the chain is a usual mode of enforcing an oath or validifying 
the marriage rite. If an Ossete desire to place his evidence 
beyond doubt, he takes hold of the chain, saying at the same 
time, I swear by this pure gold of Safa,^^ Safa apparently 
holding in their religious observances the place of Vulcan, a 
kind of celestial smith who forges the family chains.^ In 
precisely similar way on marriage the bride loosens the tie 

^ Perhaps answering to Yislinu, the god of the hearth in the Rig-Yeda, ej, 
Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc. YoL XIX. Pt, 4, p* 609. 
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wMcli binds ber to ber: own family and unites berself to that 
of ber husband by certain formalities, in which the grooms- 
man strikes the chain witk his dagger, having first wound it 
three times round the bride. The same triple ceremony is 
observed in the husband's house on the third or fourth day 
after the wedding, usually called the bridal night.” In 
his turn the fugitive criminal seeking shelter from the law 
finds security if he succeeds in winding round his neck the 
family chain, for by doing this he identifies himself with the 
family cult and, as it were, places himself under the pro- 
tection of those ancestors, reverence to whom is connected 
with the worship of the hearth chain. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the stealing of the chain or 
the mere throwing it aside by a stranger should be regarded 
in the light of a sacrilege requiring blood idemnity. The 
veneration of the chain does not, however, entirely replace 
that of the hearth itself, and to this day the Ossete when 
sacrificing throws on the fire the first morsel or the first 
drops of blood, every sacrifice requiring according to his 
notions fire to he made acceptable to God. 

We know that the cult of the family hearth wherever 
it is met with is closely connected with ancestral worship, 
a fact doubtless attributable to the views held by primitive 
man on the supernatural life. He believed that the dead 
had the same wants as the living, that they needed food and 
drink, and he saw in offerings of this food a means of 
constant intercourse between past and present generations, 
while an apparent acceptance of the food offered to them 
is supplied by its destruction by fire.^ This is why the 
burning of the sacrificial animal, or a part of it, and the 
libation on the fire of wine, is so frequently met with in the 
Hindu, Greek and Roman ritual. All those more or less 
fragmentary facts on which we found our conclusions of the 
close connection between the hearth and ancestral worship 
are fully represented by analogies in the contemporary life 

. ^ Tbe laws of Mauti, however, prescribe tbe eating of tbe sacrificial food as tbe 

; . duty of tbe bigber caste of officiating priests who might alone do this, CJ. Bbr 
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of tlie Ossetes. The funeral oration by a relative of tlic 
deceased, in which the All-merciful Barastyr (a kind of Pluto) 
is invoked to lake him under his care, that he may for ever 
partake of the bliss of Paradise, where his horse may pasture 
near him, and he may taste of joys such as no earthly lord 
had, and become the object of envy of those who had no such 
pleasures, either because of their sins or the poverty of their 
relatives preventing them from celebrating the sacrifices, and 
tiierefore leaving their departed to charity or stolen crusts. 
All this evidently indicates their belief that the future w^ell- 
being of the dead depends on the quantity of food and drink 
supplied them by their descendants; this is why the relatives 
provide the departed with a bottle of arrack and some cakes, 
lest he should hunger and thirst on his way to the other 
world ; breaking the bottle, and pouring the contents over 
his grave, and throwing the cakes on one side of it, pro- 
nouncing the words, '^May this food and this drink last thee 
till thou reachest paradise (dzeneta) ! Fear lest the deceased 
should have nothing to eat in the next world haunts the 
Ossete for a whole year after the death of a near relative. 
Weekly on Fridays at sunset the widow visits her husband's 
grave, taking with her meat and drink. The first week 
of the new year a special service is held in his honour, and 
a gigantic loaf, large enough to last a man a whole month, 
is baked. Two sticks are crossed, and upon these are set the 
clothes of the departed, his weapons being also attached. 
This dummy figure is set upon a bench specially constructed 
for the purpose, and around it are scattered the favourite 
objects of the dead person ; in front of the bench are placed 
a bowl of porridge and a bottle of arrack, specially designed 
, for the departed. For a few minutes the assembled family 
retire from the spot to give him time to taste the food, in 
accordance with the custom according to which the elders 
partake of food apart from the younger members of the 
■ family. Among Muhammadans these ceremonies are ob- 
served on the first week of the Ifew Year, while Christians 
celebrate them on Good Friday (sixth week in Lent). The 
only difference is that in the latter case the food offered to 
VOL. X3C,— [new sebies.] 27 
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the dummy figure is of a Lenten kind. One of the old men 
or one of the old women proclaiming a toast, either in arrack 
or beer, says as follows: ^LMay he (the deceased) be serene, 
and may his tomb be serene; may he be famous among the 
dead, that none may have command over his food, and that 
it may reach him intact, and be his for ever ; that increasing 
it may multiply as long as the rocks roll down our hills, and 
the wheels roll over the plains, neither growing mouldy 
in summer, nor freezing in winter ; and that he may divide 
it according to his good will among such of the dead as have 
no food ! 

The same idea of the necessity of feeding the dead explains 
those frequent memorial ceremonies which have been esti- 
mated to cost each family at least 2000 rubles a year, and 
lead sometimes to their complete ruin. Christians celebrate 
no less than ten of them, Muhammadans seven, some lasting 
several days. On these occasions, says V. Miller, the food 
eaten is said not to benefit him who eats, but the dead in 
whose honour the feast is held, so that a person after a 
substantial meal at one of these feasts, on returning home 
has the right to demand that his usual dinner be served to 
him. There is no greater insult for an Ossete than to tell 
him that his dead are hungry. The dead too require firing 
besides food and drink, and it is for this reason that at the 
New Tear, or strictly speaking on the last Friday in 
December, the house-owner stacks bundles of straw in his 
yard and sets them alight, with the words, May our dead 
be serene, may their fire not be extinguished ! and he 
believes that in this way he supplies the dead with new fire 
for the coming year. From all that precedes we cannot hut 
come to the conclusion that, like the ancient Hindus, Greeks 
and Eomans, the Ossetes liken the life beyond the grave to 
that on earth. This appears not only from the practice 
of feeding the dead by the living, but from the care taken 
by Ossetes to supply the dead on burial with all the requisites 
for the future life. They bury him in his best clothes, in 
order that he may present a respectable appearance in the 
next world, however poorly he has been obliged to live in 
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tliis. And tliougli at present under Muhammadan and 
Christian influences they only place with tiie corpse the 
food already mentioned, there was a time when, judging 
from the excavations made by Miller and Kovalefsky, it was 
customary to bury with the deceased his arms and ornaments, 
his liorse-lrappings, his domestic utensils, his three-legged 
table, or ‘ fing,’ and a variety of other articles. We know 
that the fear of leaving the deceased without a wife in the 
future life gave rise to the Indian custom of burning wudows 
(Suttee), fire which, as we have seen, is the means of trans- 
mitting food to the departed, being made in this case to 
render him a further service. In Ossetia, though there is no 
trace of widow-burning, it is to this day customary for the 
widow to cut off her tress of hair and lay it upon the 
deceased, signifying by this act her sincere wish to belong 
to her husband in the life to come. The slaughter of the 
horse over the grave of the deceased is, we know, not unusual 
in the funeral rites of Aryan nations. Of this custom all 
that survives in Ossetia is the participation of the horse in 
the funeral ceremony ; the eldest relative of the dead person 
leading it, being called ^ bakh-faldisag,' literally ‘ horse 
dedicator ’ ; and the allusion in the funeral oration to the 
belief that the departed will gallop his horse safely across 
the bridge separating Paradise from Hell. These, how- 
ever, are sure indications of an earlier transmission of 
the horse to the deceased, probably by slaughtering it over 
his grave. The custom now is to strike the horse three 
times with the tress of hair which the widow takes from her 
husband's breast, where she had previously laid it, and 
handing it to the ^ bakh-faldisag,^ or horse dedicator, says, 

Here is a whip for the deceased/^ In striking the horse 
the relative says, May you both, horse and whip, be dedi- 
cated to the deceased ! ^ 

This identification of the future life with the present 
induces the conviction that the dead in the life beyond the 

^ Sorao interesting particulars of the sacrificial horse in the Hindu funeral 
rites will he found in the article already referred to. Of. j^rst Mandala of 
the Mg Veda^ Journ. Roy, Asiat. Soo. VoL XIX* Pt* 4, pp. 621 segq. 
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grave continue to exert themselves for the welfare of their 
families. The popular tales frequently speak of this or that 
dead person asking and obtaining leave of Barastyr, the 
king of the dead, to visit his relations on earth. Ilaving 
met them, he assists in their raids, and before taking his 
departure gives up his share of the spoil, at the same time 
disclosing his identity. From these tales it appears that the 
souls of the departed may only remain on earth till sunrise, 
when they must return to their abode beyond the grave. 
The Ossetes hold communion with them in the evening with 
lighted candles. For a whole year the widow continues to 
expect the nightly visits of her husband ; every evening she 
prepares the couch, placing beneath it a copper basin and 
ewer of water, lights a whole candle and sits patiently 
waiting his arrival till cock-crow. In the morning she rises 
from her bed and taking the ewer and basin with soap and 
other appurtenances of toilet, proceeds to the spot where he 
usually performed his ablutions, and stands several minutes in 
an expectant attitude as though waiting on him. Departed 
ancestors are supposed to participate in all the family 
ceremonies and festivals, whether at births, marriages, or 
attestation of oaths, the Lares and Penates being always 
invoked on these occasions, and the force of the oath depends 
in a great measure on the fulfilment by the witnessing parties 
of those funeral obsequies in honour of their departed whose 
names are invoked at such ceremonies. While the souls of 
the dead are supposed to leave their bodies by night and 
visit their friends, the living are in like manner believed to 
he capable during sleep of riding off on horseback or on 
benches to a field dedicated to the departed, and known by 
the name of ’'Kuris.^^ Here it is said grow all kinds of seeds, 
including those of happiness and misfortune. This field is 
jealously guarded by the dead, and may only be visited 
with impunity by the souls of the worthy, who may take the 
seeds they require, a sure pledge of a good harvest and 

^ ^ There is a strange similarity between this name and that given hy the natives 
m some ciistricts of India to the prehistoric graves. Cf. Mr. Bidie’s account of 
if* 1^0 the graves near Pallhvarara in Mtes of the Quarter ^ Journ. Boy. 
Asiat. Soc. Vol. XIX. Pi 4, p. 693. ^ > 
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happiness during the ensuing year. Others return covered 
with wounds like plague spots caused by the arrows shot at 
them by the dead. These wounds are incurable, and though 
they sometimes heal of themselves, it occasionally liajipcns 
that the suiierer is waked from sleep by grievous bodily 
pains, and after long torments dies. These popular super- 
stitions relating to the ‘ Kuris ’ are in later times mixed up 
with the struggles of the Ossetes and their Kabardinian 
neighbours ; the victor in these fights joyfully seizing a, 
slieaf of corn and beating out a handful of the grain scatters 
it in the direction of his country, signifying that he has won 
from his enemy a good harvest for the ensuing year. But 
this latter form of tradition loses the close connexion with 
the family cult which characterizes the earlier form, and 
a comparison of the two shows how popular legends of a 
purely religious character receive in course of time an 
historical colouring, their original source becoming obscure 
in the popular imagination.^ 

Like other peoples worshipping the family cult the Ossetes 
venerate family and tribal burial-places, ‘zapatsy,’ and regard 
them as holy. Every Ossete desires to be buried near his 
family in order that he may watch over his posterity ; and, 
therefore, the expression, May you not be buried in your 
own grave ! is regarded in the light of a deep affront. On 
the other hand, descendants attach great importance to their 
dead lying near them in family burial-places, and this 
explains the fact that the Tualtsi or Southern Ossetes, 
when removing from Georgia, brought their dead with them. 
It is no vain wish that causes the Ossetes to desire hourly 
intercommunion with the departed, for they believe that all 
that is good in life comes from the dead, and accordingly 
offer up prayers to them, complaining of their misfortunes, 
and inviting them to participate in their merry-making. In 
some parts of Ossetia the dead are said to select one of their 
number more famous than the rest for his brave deeds 
during life as the special object of veneration. Of these 

^ Cf, Shanaief in Sbornik Svedenii KavkazMkli gortsef, vol. iii. p. 27, and 
Tol iv. p. 26. 
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defunct heroes may be mentioned ITogdzuar (i,e. new saint) 
in Kani, the so-called Khetadjidzuar in the Alaghir defile, 
and in all the IsTart traditions. In the mountains near 
Kakodura the most esteemed of these divinities is Tbanatsilla, 
the god of plenty and contentment. There can be no doubt 
that some of these gods were historical personages, such as 
Khetag, the chief of the Khetagurof family in Nar, and the 
author of the belief in Khetadjidzuar. According to tradition 
he came from the Kuban, having abandoned his ancient 
house owing to disputes with his brothers. Many miracles 
are attributed to him, and he is usually impersonated not as 
a warrior-hero, but as a righteous Grod-fearing man. Thus 
on one occasion he is represented to have been miraculously 
protected from falling into the hands of his brethren by the 
intervention of a god through the instrumentality of a forest 
w^hich surrounded him on every side, and the legend affirms 
that this forest has remained ever since exactly as it was 
when it covered him, an impenetrable thicket. It is still 
said to belong to Khetag, and every bird or animal killed in 
it as well as all fruits gathered there must be eaten on the 
spot and never carried home, for, like the funeral feasts 
already spoken of, good is in this way done to his soul. 
Khetag is the patron of the inhabitants of the Kar and 
Alaghir defiles, and intercedes for them before the good and 
evil spirits, etc. In the same way Nogdzuar is the patron 
and protector of the inhabitants of Kani, Tbanatsilla of those 
of Kakodur,^ Dziri, and Dzivshei in the Kurtatian defile, 
and Farnidjidanet in G-ualdon. And while every family 
and village has its own god and ancestral tutelary spirits, 
they have also collectively good genii who under the name 
of * Bunatikhidsai ’ may be compared with the ‘ domovoi ^ ^ 
or house-spirit of the Russians, and the Banshee of the 
Irish. The Ossete domovoi usually haunts the store-closet, 
taking the form of a sprite or a hag with tusks, or a white 
sheep, and so on. But it can only be seen by the sorceress 
on New Year’s eve. The bride before leaving the parental 

^ Cf. Shauaiefs collection of the legends and tales of tlie Ossetes. 

® Of. Ralston, Songs of the Russian I*eopie, London, 1872, pp. 129 soq^. 
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roof asks tlie domovoi to intercede with the patron of the 
liouse and appease his wrath at her removing to the car© 
of the domovoi of her husband. These ^ brownies^ are the 
familiar spirits of the weaker sex, who may pronounce their 
name, which they are forbidden to do in the case of other 
spirits. In the week after Christmas the Ossetes keep a 
festival in honour of the domovoi, when they take a cake 
and prepare tlieir best meat and wine, beer and brandy, 
placing these in an empty room and esteeming it a singular 
piece of good fortune if any of the food and wine is eaten 
and drunk, of course secretly, by one of the household. In 
the same way Safa, the god of the hearth-chain, is honoured 
as a familiar spirit, and his assistance invoked for the 
family. 

The domestic cult, common as we have said to all people 
of Indo-Germanic race, is closely analogous with that of 
Iranian people, and particularly with the Persian ‘fravashi,^ 
The second part of the Zend Avesta is the best commentary 
on the Osssete worship of the dead. The intercommunion 
between the dead and the living kept up by sacrificial 
offerings on the one hand, and protection and assistance on 
the other, is a remarkable characteristic of the Avesta writ- 
ings. These represent the souls of the dead continually 
intent upon the thought— Who will honour us and per- 
petuate our fame? Who will sacrifice in our memory I 
Who will provide the food we stand in need of? The 
fravashi bestows his blessing on the person sacrificing in the 
following words : May there ever be in his dwelling-place 
herds of cattle and men, may he have a good horse and a 
strong chariot, may there always be in his family a God- 
fearing man respected by the people and worthy to sacrifice, 
etc. ! Pleased with bis descendants, who have not left him 
without food, the fravashi hastens to their assistance, fights 
on their side in the battle, brings them a plentiful harvest, 
abundant water, strength and riches. Their malevolence, 
says the Zend Avesta, against those who offend them is 
terrible. They are likened to winged birds gifted with 
every imaginable attribute of excellence. They are generous 
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manly, merciful, mighty, strong, and yet light as air. Such 
also are the conceptions of the Ossetes with regard to their 
dead souls, which are frequently likened to shooting-stars. 
In Little Eussia they say of a falling star, ‘ a man is dead, 
his soul has flown away/ and in Ossetia, referring to the 
same phenomenon, ‘ the dzuar,’ their guardian spirit, ‘ has 
flown past/ 

The Ossete household, or, what is the same thing, the 
family community, is not merely a religious bond of union, 
it is also a proprietary tie, a community of ownership, 
difiering in this important distinction from every other kind 
of community in that its members are related to one another, 
working together with joint means for a common object, 
and jointly sharing the property so acquired. The Ossete 
^ dvor,' or household, is a group comprising in various parts 
of Ossetia 20, 40, 60, and even as many as 100 members or 
thereabouts. These persons have a head or chief, ^ usually 
the oldest in age, who, when incapacitated through illness 
or infirmity, appoints his successor or is succeeded by the 
next in age. They rarely elect a chief, as is the custom 
among the Southern Slavs. The name given to this head 
man is ‘ khitsau,^ i.e. chief, or ^ unafaganag,^ governor. He 
represents the household in all its relations with neigh- 
bouring villages or the authorities, and he manages all the 
family afiairs, both economical as well as religious and moral. 
To his keeping are entrusted the family honour in the sense 
of avenging insults and offences committed against any of its 
members, he must provide all that is necessary for its sup- 
port, increase its property either by purchase or exchange, 
and add to its capital ; he, too, may, if necessary, alienate its 
possessions. But the 'khitsau^ is controlled by individual 
members of the family, and his acts are closely watched by 
these latter. His acts of alienation or borrowing only be- 
come binding when the assent of all the full-growm men has 
been tacitly given. For if there he a protest on the part of 

^ Cf. Sir H. Mainers Early Law and Gustmn^ chap, viii., on East European 
House Communities, p. 246. 
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any one of the relatives, the act of the headman becomes 
mill and void and the contract of no effect. 

As in the Servian and generally in the Southern Slav 
‘ haiiily/ as well as in that o£ Great Russia, together with 
the headman or chief, the so-called Momachin'or "glovar," 
there is also a ‘ doniachikha * or ‘ stareshikha/ so also in 
Ossetia, besides the ^ khitsau/ we find the so-called ‘ avsin ' 
literally " aunt/ This woman is the head of the female half 
of the household ; in her hands is centred the inanagement 
of the store-closet or kitchen, the laying in of provisions for 
the family and the care of the keys. She is usually the 
oldest of the women, wife or mother of the ^ khitsau,' some- 
times his widow. The leading position occupied by these 
two, the ‘ khitsau ' and ‘ avsin/ frees them from field and 
domestic work. Washing the linen, mending the clothes, 
and the preparation of the food fall to the lot of the younger ^ 

women, who divide this work among themselves. 

The family property includes both immovables as well as 
movables. Unlike the customs of the Great Russians and 
^Southern Slavs, Ossete law obliges every member of the 
family to divide his earnings with the rest, and makes no 
distinction between property acquired ^vith and that acquired 
without the assistance of the family capital. While in India 
this is the first question put by the judge who recognizes 
individual rights over booty obtained in war or the produce 
of the chase, but in such earnings as those of a dancer takes 
into account the fact of her having been educated at the 
family expense, the Ossete customs transfer all private 
earnings to the common fund. If a priest, for instance, or 
an officer in the Russian service, does not divide his wages 
with his relatives, that is because he does not live under one 
roof with them. Were they all living together, they would 
be bound to contribute, and this is proved in the case of 
Ossetes serving in local garrisons who have not severed the 
family tie. This trait in Ossete customs shows their archaic 
character and the strength of the consanguinity which till 
lately prevailed among them. Before, however, there had 
been any serious interference with their institutions on the 
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part of the Enssians, a tendency towards individuali nation 
had begun to be developed among them, and their language, 
that true indicator of the current of popular ideas, had 
formulated the inception of an era of individualization in 
Ossetia by the following proverbs : Those who do not suit 
one another had better divide/^ and Sisters-in-law (ie, 
husband’s sisters) are apt to be quarrelsome.” 

In considering the proprietary relations of the Ossetes, 
we are reminded that owmership by communities of persons 
related by consanguinity preceded individual ownership, but 
simultaneously with this joint ownership, we meet with the 
beginnings of ownership by the individual, corresponding 
with the pemlimn of Eoman law. The objects of this 
separate property in the earliest times may have been a suit 
of armour, an article of dress, extending afterwards to 
immovables, acquired by the expenditure of personal labour 
whether in the form of occupation or first tillage of land. 
These various classes of ownership are to this day to be 
observed in Ossete life, since the period of Russian dominion 
in a more or less expiring form, previous to it, according to 
the accounts of travellers, in full force. 

Movables as well as immovables are alike the objects 
of family ownership in Ossetia ; arable lands, enclosed 
meadows, forest but rarely, and lastly pasturage, might 
be owned by the family, the individual, or by the tribe. 
Pasture, however, invariably bore the impress of communal- 
village property. Among movables were : the products of 
industry, cattle and horses used in ploughing, domestic and 
cooking utensils, the hearth chain, the copper caldron for 
cooking the food, etc., also articles of luxury such as valuable 
presents made to the family, silver and gilt vases, and 
amassed capital usually lying idle in the form of silver coin 
stowed away in chests. Flour mills, cheese presses, stores, 
stables, cattle sheds, and other buildings used for economical 
purposes are by custom regarded as the general property 
of the family, and in this category must be placed irrigating 
dykes and beehives. But land and its usufruct generally 
retain their primitive tribal character, for though separate 
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families may have the temporary use of it^ upon the 
extinction of the family and the lapse of ownership, land 
always reverts to the tribe. This is a characteristic of the 
iex Gentilk in ancient Roman law, and the Allemannic 
Vvundy or the right of all the cousins to share the possessions 
of an extinct family. In the Irish ‘ orba,’ or the reversion 
of property upon the failure of heirs to the source whence 
it was originally derived, i.e, to the tribe, we have the same 
thing. Another characteristic of contemporary Ossete life 
may best be expressed by the German term Fitirzimng} 

This is not merely an obligatory and perpetual rotation 
of crops, but a rigid observance of stated seasons for the 
various works of husbandry, rendering it possible to pasture 
private allotments at the same time as the communal land 
after the annual cro2:)s have been harvested. This custom 
offers points of analogy to the ^ lam mas lands’ in England, 
and recalls to mind the Suevi of Caesar’s Commentaries, half 
of whom tilled the land, while the other half fought, taking 
it in turns to be warriors and agriculturists. "^ISTo Ossete,” 
remarks a writer on Ossete customs, ventures to begin 
mowing his grass before the month of July, when a general 
assembly of all the inhabitants of a village takes place for 
the holiday called ^ atenek,’ at which the elders after long 
consultations decide whether the time has come to begin 
mowing.” The ploughing is regulated in the same way, 
four distinct periods being assigned for this kind of field- 
work. 

Not only are there traces of a simultaneous carrying on 
of agricultural work in Ossetia, but actual evidence of such 
a state of things at the present day in the practice of 
neighbouring farms to unite to form mutual loan associations 
to supply one another with farming implements or labour, 
e,g. in Southern Ossetia, where large teams are yoked to 
heavy jDloughs. But let it suffice to mention one result of 
this Ossetian fiurzivang in the facilities it affords for making 

^ This system prevails in all parts of the Caucasus, both iu the east as well as in 
the west, and gives rise to some curious rules in the grape country, where a day is 
fixed for beginning cutting the grapes. 
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a simultaneous use of corn-fields and meadows after harvest- 
ing operations are concluded. We find this custom developed 
in Europe in mediaeval times still maintained in France, 
wFere it is known as vame-pature. We notice a survival of 
it in English common law, which prosecutes private persons 
for enclosing lands over which there had existed rights of 
pasture for the benefit of the community. We also see it in 
Eussia, where the village community is in full force, occur- 
ring on lands held in severalty, and clearly proving that these 
lands were formerly subject to tenure in common. In 
Ossetia the only exceptions to the right of free pasture are 
met with in mountainous districts, where strips of cultivated 
land are jealously fenced in or surrounded by stones by their 
first occupiers, and even these are not always reserved for 
private use unless pastured by the owner’s cattle, whose farm 
must necessarily be in close proximity. All other lands, after 
the corn and hay have been harvested, are subject to free 
pasture, and remain so till the time of spring ploughing 
comes round. This system of joint property extends even 
to the use of the produce, for we find it stated no further 
back than 1850 that every Ossete requiring hay for his cattle 
might take it from any stack. But this right had to be care- 
fully watched to prevent its abuse by wealthy proprietors, 
Le, owners of large herds. It was, in fact, supplementary 
to free pasture, and was designed for the benefit of the cattle 
in spring, when the allotments again passed under cultivation 
and the meadows were bare of grass. As soon as the first 
note of the cuckoo was heard, the Ossete might supply his 
needs with his neighbour’s hay, but if be took it before that 
time he had to pay thrice its value. 

Agrarian communism, which formerly characterized the 
tribal communities of the Ossetes, is to this day a dis- 
tinguishing feature of their family relations. In some farms 
where everything is held in common harvesting operations 
are performed by the commune and supplies of food are dealt 
out to all the members of the house, each one receiving a 
share of the weft and yam. In other households, again, 
individual ownership has taken the place of corporate pro- 
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pcrty, the land being annually distributed among the families, 
each one cultivating its own distinct allotment and taking 
entire possession of the crops. Whereas land, as we have seen, 
still hears the character of tribal property, the plantation or 
garden belong to the household considered as a whole and to 
the separate fiimilies composing it. From the earliest historical 
period the manor-house was not reckoned among immov- 
ables, hut had the character of movable property, and the 
process of individualization beginning with the latter affected 
the manor long before land could be appropriated by in- 
dividuals. This was the view taken by German law of the 
seventeenth century, which defined movable property as 
everything that could he destroyed by fire,^ and ancient 
Irish law gave the plaintiff the right of seizing everything 
removable belonging to his debtor which might provide him 
proper house/’ While the ‘khadzar,’ or dining-hall, 
and the ^ kunatskaia,’ or strangers’ room, form part of the 
corporate property, separate buildings added afterwards for 
newly-married couples are regarded as the subjects of in- 
dividual ownership and may even be alienated. In the same 
way, separate stories of one house occupied by different 
owners were divisible according to ancient German law, 
differing from tbe lioman law, which required a partition- 
wall between the different parts of the house. 

The buildings connected with husbandry are as a rule the 
property of the whole house, but there is nothing to forbid 
one of its inmates from erecting a shed or warehouse on his 
own land or on that belonging to the household, in the latter 
case, of course, with its consent. 

With reference to movables certain distinctions must be 
drawn. In a former work Prof. Kovalefsky ^ has pointed out 
that there are exceptions to the general theory that all kinds 
of movables ceased simultaneously to be tbe objects of pro- 
prietary right by the community, whether of the tribe or its 
offshoot the joint household. Even such things as food and 
dress might be the objects of joint ownership by small 

^ Cf. Maine, JEsWy Zaw and Cmitmf p# 336* 

^ See his Obschinoye Zemliya, eh, If 
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families living together. The principle appears to have 
been that anything obtained by combined effort, ejj. the 
wild animal killed in the chase, became the property of all 
the families taking part in it. War or the chase of men 
evidently demanded more than any other pursuit combined 
efforts on the part of those engaged in it, and the spoils 
obtained, whether cattle or slaves, became the objects of 
joint ownership. In the same way cattle stolen from a 
neighbouring tribe were the property of the household, and 
in earlier times of the tribe. Of this we have coiivincin<i‘ 
proof in the popular traditions of the Ossetes, preserved in 
their heroic or JSTai’t bidlinas,^ Their heroes Khamits, 
Sosryko, Urysmag, and others over and over again divide 
the captured herds with their tribe. Thus Urysmag return- 
ing from a foray on a neighbouring clan orders all the cattle 
to be apportioned among the households, and when this has 
been done, he distributes his own share among the Narts, 
reserving for himself only an equal portion with the rest 
and the best bull. A similar division takes place when the 
spoils are women. In the legend of Kauerbek, while this hero 
is absent on a foray, interminable quarrels and dissension 
reign in his father^s house as to who will have the girls. At 
length Kauerhek returns miraculously cured of the wounds 
dealt him by his brothers, and his first act is to distribute 
the maidens among his uncles and brethren according to the 
desire of every one. There being none left for his father, 

1 The Nart tales are the sagas of Ossete national life corresponding to the 
Icelandic sagas. Klaproth was the first to mention them in liis Voyage mi 
Caucase, It was not till fifty years later in 1862, that Schiefner acquainted xis 
more fully with these myths (see his Ossetisohe Spriichworter, etc.). According 
to this writer the Narts are half men and half angels or heroes, whose deeds are 
celebrated in the songs of the Ossetes, sung by them to the accompaiiiraent of a 
musical instrument like a Yiolin. These lays prevail among other inhabitants of 
the Caucasus, viz. the Ingush, Kumyks, Avars, and Kabardinians, by whom the 
Narts are represented as giants frequently contending with beings of a higher 
order, the Dzuar or gods, and sometimes vanquishing these. The names of these 
Nart heroes, of whom there are not many, are : Khamits, Urysmag, and his son 
Batyradz, Sosryko, Beteko, Soslen, etc., and the same names occur with varia- 
tions in the Kabardinian legends and songs. The Narts are said to dwell in one 
village in the mountains on the river Sequoia, crossed by a bridge leading to the 
village. The best collection of these sagas is by T. Miller, who committed them 
to writing in 1880 from the lips of -the Ossetes in Vladikavkaz, Alaghir, and 
Sadon. Of. an article by Hubschmann, Sage und Giauhe der Osseten, in Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischea Ges^lschaft, Band 21, Heft iv. 
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the hero again departs on a new foray, and returns this 
time bringing a most beautiful damsel whom he presents to 
his hither to wed. 

Wc regret that time will not allow us to follow Prof 
Kovalefsky in his remarks on the growth of iudividualisjation 
and partition of family property, illustrated as these are by 
references to the customs of Hindus and Celts, as well as the 
Southern Slavs and inhabitants of Great Russia. Ossete law 
knew no exceptions to the rule that all the earnings of a 
family went into the common purse till the period of the 
alienation of land. The captive of war became the slave of 
the whole household, the acquisitions whether of men or 
women were treated as common property, and even the spoils of 
war followed the same rule, though these last together with the 
produce of the chase were among the earliest forms of self- 
acquisition. The sword, the dagger, the gun of an enemy, 
the horns and skin of deer and mountain goat came to be 
recognized as the first objects of individual ownership. With 
regard to land, personal labour had less to do with proprietary 
rights than consent. It was the consent of the tribe or family 
that gave a title to outlying lands occupied by one of its 
members. An illustration of this is afforded by contemporary 
Russian law when the 7nir or commune consents to the settle- 
ment of separate families and the erection of huts in remote 
parts of their possessions.^ And this throws light on the 
origin of ancient ^ seizin.^ It took place not on waste but 
on tribal lands, not by the choice of the individual, but with 
the consent of the tribe. That this is no mere theory is 
evident from the fact that where there is no consent of the 
tribe or commune, even though tacitly expressed, there is 
no real ownership. Under this form private ownership in 

^ Prof. Koyalefslcy tells me, there are lands in the Ukraine (S.W. Bnssia), 
known as Staraia Zaimotchnaia, i.e. anciently occupied by colonists, corresponding 
with the German ‘ bifaiig.’ These are at present claimed by the Crown and taxed 
accordingly. Some six or seven years ago, however, lawsuits were brought 
before the courts of Kharkof and Sumy to test the validity of these claims, and 
resulted in the acknowledgment of the proprietary rights of the peasants. "J’he 
government upon this prohibited any farther suits of, this nature upon the pretence 
that the historical and judicial character of these lands have not been sufficiently 
investigated. The quesfeon is one of great importance. : 
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land is first met witli among tlie Ossetes. If there be no 
consent and huts have been erected on land belonging to 
the aul or village, the community proceed to level the 
buildings and seize upon the property of the occupier, 
treating him precisely as one who had possessed himself 
illegally of the property of others. 

Contract law, fettered as it has been in Ossetia by the 
joint family and the almost entire absence of personally 
acquired property, is in the growing stage. But the fact 
of its being so backward makes it all the more interesting to 
the student, for it supplies precisely that material which 
is wanting in Eoman and German jurisprudence, having 
regard to the comparatively more modern epoch of these 
systems of law and the Aryan source of Ossete customs. 
Who were the persons capable of contracting is the question 
which lies at the root of this branch of archaic law, and the 
answer we receive in Ossetia is very remarkable. Now it is 
the head of the family, now his grown-up sons, who may 
exercise control over the family property ; though the head 
of the family has full powers to dispose of its possessions, his 
contracts are voidable if the full-grown males of the house- 
hold are opposed to them. He may sell the property only in 
the event of the interests of the family requiring such sale ; 
but none may gainsay him if his object be to provide funeral 
feasts and sacrifices. When there are two buyers of a 
property, and one be a relative, it is the latter who must have 
the preference. One lot of land may be sold while another 
may not. For instance, the enclosure may not be alienated, 
but the recently constructed hut may, A cow, an ox, a 
horse, every kind of movable may be sold, but the caldron 
in which the food is cooked and the chain by which it is 
suspended may not. These contradictions are difficult of 
explanation, but a key to their solution is afforded by a 
comparison of Ossete customs with the laws of the Hindus 
and the Celts, whose institutions were likewise based on con- 
sanguinity and the indivisibility of the family property. 
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property passed into his hands as manager and the trr ' 
was entitled to maintenance. This gift was conditiori; 
the non-performance hy the son or relative of the obll " 
he had taken upon himself voided the contract. The j 
would then return to the former position of mastertsf^ 
manager, or would enter into a similar agreement \ 
another relative. ’ 

All the above is applicable to one of the more usual h 
of gifts in Ossetia. It is done in favour of a son | 
brother, or, when both are wanting, a more distant re]| 
takes it. The causes which give rise to it are not merelj: 
age, hut incapacity on the part of the elder to manaofr 
household. Instead of a formal resignation, the co-par|;'‘ 
usually inform him of their wish, and indicate the p 
who should replace him. This latter in accepting the£;-, 
is bound to maintain the donor till his death, supplyiil' f 
with clothing and everything he may require, jig 
condition be not complied with, the father has the im'' 
displace the manager and resume his functions as 
the household. The same thing would occur when tK^^ 
or transferee has a house of his own and the do^^^ 
porarily lives with him. On returning to his own 
place he takes back from his relative all the 
he had previously delivered. "When this transac^r/p 
place between father and son-in-law, the latter r(^4il 
the house of the donor and was called midgamfc'l 
inner, domestic man). But this only happened if tli|^; 
had no sons and did not wish to give the property 
distant relative. The assent of all the family 
asked before concluding this kind of agreement. 
we have described is common not only in Ru^^E 
Styria and other countries. Wherever it is 
■ is never a formal election by a family assembly Hi 
as frequently happens in Servia and generally Jed on 
Southern Slavs. It may therefore be regardedPprope 
with the object of retamij*.';: 
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lasociation founded on common labour with an elcctivo 
.load.' 

The starting-point in the history of the joint family 
•s when all the property, both movables as well as im- 
novables, forms a common stock, and all the personal 
larnings, however acquired, belong to its members 
iollectively. In this position of affairs the chief alone 
:ould make contracts, or, to be more accurate, no transaction 
ffocting either the personal or real property could take 
>lace without his authority and consent. “ What belono’s 
0 many,’' says the author of the Vivada Chintamani, “may 
le given with their assent.” 2 The beginnings of a joint 
,roporty with reference to private acquisitions become in 
parse of time considerably modified; the dowry of the 
rife passes under the absolute control of her husband; 
verything acquired at odd times ceases to go into the 
^neral fund. At a later period the principle is adopted 
bat only what is acquired with the assistance of the family 
{tpital belongs rightly to the family, the remainder be- 
aming the property of the individual. The individualiza- 
fel of rights over property leads to the formation of a 
^tinct class of possessions. Yarn over and above what is 
^uired for the family remains in the hands of the spinner 
^ g /husband, spoils of war in the hands of the captor, 
Bftges belong to him who serves, rent to the lessor, etc. 
%e wage earner, who has returned from foreign parts, does 
ot consider himself bound to divide his earnings with the 
smily, but expends them in the purchase of what he 
equires, sometimes settling on occupied land, which he is 
ae first to cultivate, and thus becomes its owner.® In this 
'ay immovables as well as movables become the objects of 
3lf-acquisition, and we see the earliest form of individual 

^ The ‘ artel ’ is a well-known institution in St, Petersburg, Moscow, and other 

rge cities of Biissia. All tlie work of the foreign houses of business except merely 
erical work is performed by artels. The memhets of these bodies are respon- 
ble one for the other, and all losses arising from the dishonesty or negligence of 
members is payable out of the common funds. See an able pamphlet 
Artels,’’ written for the Oerde'St Simon in Paris. 

OJ. Hindu Law and Usage, etc., p. 290. 

^ Gf. Early Law and Custom, p. 33S. 
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landed property. For tlie alienation of this ^allodial’ land, 
as we may call it, there would be none of the difldculties 
incident to the transfer of family land, because the owner 
having full dominion over it may sell or give it to whom- 
soever he pleases, may pledge it on loan or borrow upon 
it without mortgaging, the mere fact of his recognized 
ownership being sufficient security to the creditor. The 
ancient codes are all in favour of the free disposition of self- 
acquired property by the owner, and medimval charters and 
customs take the same view. Ossete law, like that of other 
Aryan races, draws a distinction between ancestral and self- 
acquired property as regards its alienation ; the first is called 
‘^afidiban’ (paternal estate), the second particularly articles 
4' valued by the family, such as old swords, guns, copper 
kettles, are known as ^ khazna,^ and excluded from the 
number of things which may be freely alienated. Separate 
property is derived from personal earnings and occupatio 
as well as from family partition. The owner of a divided 
share has an unlimited power over it, and may make any 
kind of obligation and agreement concerning it. Proofs 
of this are numerous in any of the sources of ancient and 
mediaeval law, as well as in those customs which regulate 
transactions of this nature among the Russian peasantry and 
the Balkhan and Austrian Slavs. Among the Ossetes wm 
of course meet with the same phenomenon. The more fre- 
quent partitions which have taken place in recent years are 
the cause of a growing tendency to barter property in 
Ossetia, whether movables or immovables ; at the same time, 
contracts multiply and become more diversified. Certain 
kinds of property, however, remain outside the influence of 
civil law, and these are not land, hut movables, the caldron 
and hearth chain. This seems strange at first sight, but if 
we remember that these articles had the same relationship to 
the family cult as the graves had in ancient Greece and 
Rome, and that these latter might not be alienated, it wdll at 
once be evident why the stamp of infamy was fixed on the 
man in Ossetia who infringed this prohibition. 

Summarizing then the peculiarities of Ossete contract law, 
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we may say tliat, like other cognate systems of jurisprudence, 
it starts from tlio assumption that the father is chief of the 
family, and that its property is malienable. From this the 
following conclusions may be made : (1) the father as repre- 
sentative of the family may alone contract; (2) his contracts 
are only valid provided the other members assent ; (3) no 
alienation without consideration may take place except in 
case of necessity ; (4) such necessity arises when funeral 
ceremonies have to be arranged, and all gifts by way of 
charitable endowments; (5) as well as when the donee is a 
relative of the same or another household ; (6) with reference 
to self-acquired property, contracts may be made by indi- 
vidual members of the joint family; and (7) upon the 
partition of the family property all the members are at 
liberty to make any contracts they like. 

The questions discussed in the foregoing pages are the 
keystones in the history of the law of contracts. If the 
assent of all the full-grown members of a family be necessary 
to make the contract binding, their presence at its conclusion 
is easily explained. We can now understand whom the 
Swedish law had in view when it spoke of the ‘fastars,’ 
usually twelve in number, whose presence was necessary in 
every transaction relating to property, whether in the sale or 
exchange, in the payment of the dowry of a bride, etc. ; and 
we can also understand who were the twelve witnesses referred 
to by the Eussian ^pravda ’ or law in the presence of whom 
the creditor declared his claims, as persons immediately 
interested in the proceeding's. In course of time the memory 
of the causes which called forth this interesting institution 
passes away ; the meaning of the ^ fastars * and the twelve 
witnesses as representatives of the joint family is forgotten. 
If the institution continues, it is to satisfy another want, 
public consent; but how different are these witnesses to their 
early prototypes, how far from taking that immediate part 
in the deed which was expressed when the fastars held the 
lance, that symbol of dominion over the thing ceded ! The 
Ossetes only knew the later form of the representation of 
the family at the completion of the contracts ; their customs 
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require tlie presence of witnesses, and recognize their right 
to prove the act before arbitrators . . . . 

Foriiialities, such as were required in ancient German 
and Roman law, find no place in the Ossete transfer of 
property. Except striking together the pahns of the hands 
and the publicity given by the presence of witnesses, no 
ceremony was required. This mode of concluding the 
contract is mentioned in the Zend-Avesta, and is therefore 
interesting with reference to the Iranianism of tlio Ossetes. 

With regard to real contracts, some of these were aceoia- 
panied hy the delivery of a kind of mdimi^ or pledge. Like 
the Russian peasant, the Ossete, in selling his horse, delivered 
the bridle to the buyer. In the betrothal the kinsman who 
had arranged the match places in the hand of the eldest 
relative of the bride a pistol, a gun, and sometimes gives him 
an ox, such payments being completely analogous with the 
ancient German handmoney, or arrha, which passed at the 
betrothal. But in transactions relating to immovables we 
find none of that ceremony known in the old German law 
under the name of ‘ gleba/ and in that of ancient Russia as 
‘diern’ (e.a. turf). The custom observed in beating the 
bounds in cases of disputed boundaries, in Digoria with a 
stone in the hand, and in Taghauria with a lump of earth, 
finds nothing analogous in the sale of immovable property. 
The only ceremony in the case of the latter was the funeral 
feast in commemoration of the ancestors of the seller. These 
commemorative banquets remind us of ancient Greece, where 
neither house nor land could be bought without sacrificial 
offerings, and prove an identity of origin for Greek and 
Ossete customs. Like the ancient Greeks the Ossetes buried 
their dead in their fields; every family had its own burial 
place, consisting of a great square building with a narrow 
entrance. Their desire is to have their dead near them in 
order that they may intercede for them. When he sells his 
land the Ossete parts with the family graves, which become 
the property of the purchaser. The latter, therefore, might 
be regarded as a wicked person forcibly taking the dead 
away from their descendants, and might be haunted by evil 
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spirii.s did he not propitiate them by feasts and sacrifices. 
In Iho sasue Tray on marriage the household gods might 
resenf. the carrying away of the bride, and become evil genii 
io the hiusbund; accordingly a naked sword is carried above 
llic bride’s head and brandished on all sides to protect her 
from the invisible spirits. 

The want of a written character has prevented the Ossetes 
from independently having recourse to the most ancient and 
most .simple of all forms of concluding a contract, viz. by a 
deed in writing. The modern doeuments occasionally found 
among them are partly in the Arabic and partly in Eussian 
character, and merely prove the direct influence of Muhamma- 
dan law on the one side and Eussian jurisdiction on the other. 
Tiie very term they employ for a hooX ji-nig, is a corrupted 
form of the Eussian word kuiga, and is used by them to 
designate written documents. But their endeavour to change 
every kind of symbolism for a written document long before 
the Eussians entered their country is evident from the 
mention made of their use of wooden tablets like the birki or 
scoring sticks of the Eussian peasant, and the various marks 
they employed for denoting every article in the agreement. 

Before concluding this article, we must allude to that part 
of M. Kovalefsky’s work dealing with the criminal law of 
the Ossetes, and as time will not allow of a full and critical 
examination of this branch of the subject, I avail myself of 
a paper iu the Journal des Savants (1887) by M. Dareste, 
Judge of the Cour de Cassation at Paris, who is, I believe, 
an authority of good standing on primitive law. 

Ossete criminal law still recognizes blood indemnity. In 
the last century its application was unrestricted. Every 
murder committed involved, as a necessary consequence, the 
two families — that of the murdered man and his murderer’s 
— in an indefinitely prolonged war of extermination. 
Vengeance was a religious duty. The body of the victim 
was brought into the house with every ceremony, and all 
the relations rubbed some of the blood on their foreheads, 
eyes, cheeks, and chin, and took a solemn oath to do 
their duty. Having accomplished this act of vengeance, 
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fhe avenger repaired to the grave of his relative, and 
there made a solemn declaration of the act he had committed 
in obedience to custom and religion. No compensation 
was admissible except for light wounds, slight injuries and 
thefts. At the present day manners have undergone a 
change. The right of vengeance is limited as regards 
persons. It can only be exercised by the children and 
nearest relatives of the dead person. It is forbidden, during 
the first two weeks of the fast and whenever it conflicts with 
the laws of hospitality. Lastly, and this is the greatest step 
in advance, it may always be stopped by compensation, the 
amount of which is fixed by arbitration, taking into account 
certain customary rights arising out of the rank and status of 
the parties. The highest compensation awarded is eighteen 
times eighteen cows for murder ; thrice eighteen cows for 
mutilation and wounding. The Ossetes only counted as far 
as eighteen. In the case of a woman the compensation was 
half that payable for a man, hut double if the woman were 
pregnant. In the case of a slave there was no blood in- 
demnity, the murder was only regarded as a simple tort, and 
the indemnity calculated according to the loss sustained. In 
the same way, if a freeman were killed by accident, and if 
the act were done in self-defence, it was justifiable homicide. 
The primitive union of members of one family has not, 
however, entirely disappeared, and some traces of it yet 
remain. Thus, independently of the compensation payable 
by the murderer personally, his paternal relatives owe a 
feast of reconciliation to the victim’s relatives, and they may 
have to entertain in this way a hundred persons. If the 
murderer takes refuge in flight, the avenger seizes his goods, 
and then it is customary for the brothers of the fugitive to 
pay the indemnity. The criminal suit is always between 
two families. He who has no family has no avenger, and, if 
killed, the murderer goes unpunished. 

We have now to deal with the first reform which takes 
place in the criminal law of barbarous people by the substi- 
tution of restricted for unlimited vengeance. The penalty is 
proportioned only to the measure of the crime, and may 
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be satisfied by a monetary pajj^ment, by wbicli peace is 
restored. The monuments which have survived for us of the 
primitive law of ancient people show us everywhere this 
second system in analogous if not identical circumstances. 
Prof. Kovalcfsky approaches these monuments, gives reasons 
for resemblances and differences, and finds at every step 
in the customs of the Ossetes explanations which have the 
undeniable advantage of being founded on facts. This is 
one of the most interesting and newest parts of his book. 
The results of his researches are formulated by him in the 
following propositions : 1. Under the family system, crime 
consists not in the attempt against moral and social order, 
but in material damage caused to the person ; whence ven- 
geance and compensation ; 2. The violation of what we call 
a civil right constitutes a crime, admitting the same right 
of vengeance which is exercised by the seizure of the goods 
or of the person ; 3. No distinction is therefore drawn 
between civil and criminal wrongs ; 4. And consequently 
there is no difference between civil and criminal procedure ; 
5. Lastly, an intentional wrong is not distinguished from 
mere negligence, the accidental and the premeditated act are 
regarded in the same light. 

We have seen that every criminal cause is a quarrel 
between two families. It follows, therefore, that crimes 
committed in the bosom of the family do not admit the 
right of vengeance, but it does not therefore follow that 
they should remain unpunished. The elder or head of the 
family exercises a right of internal police. He may expel 
the person who has disturbed the peace of the house, and 
oblige him to exile himself by the destruction of his house ; 
in some cases his goods only may be seized, and he may be 
placed under an interdict or kind of excommunication which 
puts a stop to all relations with other members of the family. 
The guilty person may avoid confiscation by paying a 
ransom; this is not merely an indemnity for the damage 
caused, as it may amount to twenty-seven times its value ; 
it is rather the equivalent of the punishment incurred. 
All this side of primitive law has hitherto remained obscure. 
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The practice of the Ossetes reveals its importance, and ex- 
plains certain characteristics of ancient legislation. For 
instance, Solon or rather Draco, the editor of Athenian 
criminal law, did not speak of the parricide, and seems 
hardly to have thought a crime of such enormity possible. 
This reason may have satisfied moralists like Plutarch, bat 
edifying histories cannot explain ancient laws. The true 
reason is that parricide was committed in the bosom of the 
family, and therefore did not admit of vengeance. Excom- 
mmiication and exile were the only penalties in such cases. 
Most of the laws of the barbarians preserve the same silence 
on this head as Athenian law, and evidently for the same 
reason. The parricide could not he brought under the 
criminal law till the system of blood vengeance had given 
place to another, that of a penalty inflicted in the name of 
society. Primitive criminal law only knew a small mimhcr 
of crimes. Crimes against the state or against religion con- 
sidered as a political institution, and most of the torts or 
wrongs against private property, are creations of a later 
date. To speak accurately theft is no crime; among the 
Ossetes at all events it gave rise only to a civil process, and 
the restitution of the thing stolen; their customs did not 
distinguish between manifest theft and that which is not 
manifest, or, to illustrate our meaning by contemporary 
English law, between robbery and burglary; it was in- 
difierent as to whether the robbery were, committed by day 
or night. The robber caught in the act may be beaten, but 
may in no case be killed, as his family would exact the 
price of blood. The only distinction made by custom was 
that a robbery committed in an inhabited house is con- 
sidered more serious than one in the fields, the former 
being an attempt not only against property, but also against 
domicile. But robbery committed within the family or 
rather the gem was a different thing. The restitution im- 
posed in this case by the head of the family might be triple 
or even seven times the value of the thing stolen. In this 
way the repression of robbery began to assume a penal 
character. 
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Among wrongs against the person three are suggestive of 
intercKsfing remark. .First, blows and \youiids are regulated 
by a tariff less complicated than those of the Germanic codes. 
Tlie size of the wound is measured by grains of barley placed 
end to end, a singular arrangement, probably borrowed from 
the code of Vakhtangd Next are the injuries or attempts 
against the honour of the individual. The greatest outrage 
which a man can do to another is to kill a dog on the tomb 
his ancestors. In former times this outrage could only 
have been washed out with blood. An attempt upon the 
chain suspended above the domestic hearth was also con» 
sidered as an unpardonable injury (of. ante, p. 384). At the 
present day these matters are more easily settled. It is the 
same with the adulterer. His was also in former times an 
inexpiable crime. The outraged husband might kill the 
seducer found in flagrante delicto^ and was not liable to pay the 
price of blood. Modern manners have modified these afiairs. 
But the position of the adulterous wife is very different. Her 
crime is committed within the family, and is therefore 
subject to domestic jurisdiction. Mounted on an ass she is 
promenaded in shame through the streets, exposed to the 
insults of all, and at length is put to death by her husband 
and his relatives. This is the common law of all Indo- 
European nations. For instance, the Brahmanical codes 
describe the same practice with the only difierence that 
a monkey is substituted for the donkey. 

This part of the Ossete criminal law throws a great light 
on the history of criminal law in general. It shows whence 
were derived the first penalties inflicted in the name of 
society, and how the State came to take the place of the 
gem. Domestic jurisdiction served criminal legislation with 
its earliest types, while the law of vengeance has gradually 
been abolished in international relations. 

The customs of the Ossetes have been officially proved 

1 Tlie code of Yaklitang, Prince of Georgia, was revised in 1723, according to 
BI. Bareste, who, in an earlier number of the same volume of the Journal des 
Savants, reviews both the Armenian and Geor^an systems of jurisprudence and 
their close connexion with Ossete customs. C£ 1.6* p* 109. 
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and classified at various epochs, notably in 1836, 1844: and 
1866. They vary in the several cantons, presenting matter 
well worthy of study in detail. M. Hareste has only lightly 
touched on the subject. We will conclude, he remarks, in 
emphasizing Prof. Kovalefsky^s remark that the criminal law 
of the Ossetes offers a perfect analogy with ancient ludo* 
European codes, and particularly with the ancient laws of 
Ireland recently published. All these monuments of the 
past illustrate and explain each other, and the points of 
comparison met with among the people of the Caucasus are 
all the more precious because they show us living institutions. 

I need only say a few more words in conclusion, I am 
indebted to the present article for an acquaintance with its 
author, Prof. Kovalefsky, who has kindly read over ray MS., 
and suggested two or three notes by way of elucidation. 
His knowledge of jurisprudence, of which he was for many 
years Professor at the University of Moscow, enables bim to 
speak with great authority on all the cnstoms of the semi- 
civilized inhabitants of the Caucasus, among whom he has 
made several journeys. The results of his last year’s travels 
are published in some pamphlets on the Pshaves and 
Khevsurs, and he has also communicated some results of his 
earlier observation in two articles published in the Vestnik 
Evropii. 
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Aet. X . — The Languages spohen in the Zcirafshan Vdhg in 
Musmn Tiirldstan. By E. X. Gust, LL.D,, M.E.A.S. 

I;n~ tlie course of my reading preparatory to my proposed 
trip ill September next to Orenberg and the Steppes of 
Central Asia, I came upon the valuable book by Dr. Eadloff, 
'^Aus Siberien/^ Leipzig, 1884. His account of the lan- 
guages spoken in the Zarafshan Valley, of which the famous 
city of Samarkand is the capital, seems so important, that I 
have had it translated from the German for publication in 
the JournaL In Yol. XVIII. of the Journal, 1886, pp. 
177-195, I communicated a paper on the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of the Turk! Languages, but some points required 
elucidation, which are cleared up by Dr. Eadloff^s remarks. 
His statements with regard to the Tajik or Persian portion 
of the population of the Valley is very important, as being 
fresh, and no doubt accurate. 

Eobert X. Gust, Hon. Secretary, 

Mag mil, 1888, 

The population of the Zarafshan Valley may be divided 
into two groups, according to its languages: Istlj, races 
speaking Tiirki languages, and 2ndly, races speaking Persian. 
The former constitute the largest portion of the population, 
while the latter are scattered about in various parts. The 
Persian-speaking inhabitants as a rule go by the name of 
Tajik ; even the uncultured country people and nomad tribes 
call the Persian language Tajik-til (T&jik language). 

The Tajik generally only inhabit the towns, and only 
busy themselves with commerce and handicraft. They have 
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tlieir_ origia partly from very old Persian emigrants or freer! 
Persian slaves, who were sold in great numbers every year 
by the Turkomans in the Khanates. The newer Persian in ’ 
habitants are generaUy called Iran, and are partly, although 
perhaps secretly, Shiah. ^ 

The chief seats of the Tdjik (by which general name I 
here compnse all the Persians) are the cities of Khoiend on 
the Syr Daria (which separates the Tajik town from the 
Uzbek town, inhabited nearly wholly by Tajik) and Samar- 
kand. The inner town of Samarkand is almost solely 
inhabited by Tajik, and Persian is the prevailing Ian!niar>; 
there. The Tajik fill the western gardens and the neiifii- 
bourhood of Samarkand almost exclusively as well; however 
there are a few Iran villages, which make the .silk-wonn 
their chief industry.^ I have in vain endeavoured to find 
from the Tajik their tribal names, neither do they know 
anything about their early history. 

As a remnant of the former population, I may mention 
the so-called Moiintain-Tajik or Galcha, who inhabit distriefs 
more or less extensive. It seems as if these ancient inhabit- 
ants had saved themselves from the stream of new-comers by 
keeping to these high-lying districts. As far as I could tell, 
these great Tajik settlements are situated as follows : 1) one 
day’s journey from Kokand on the way to Danan, the follow- 
ing villages were pointed out to me, Sohaidan, Babadurchan, 
and Yangas ; 2) in the south-west mountains of Tashkend • 
3) on the north border of the Kara-Tag; d) along the upper 
course of the Zarafshan, east of Pentshikend, where the popu- 
lation was called Galcha and Kara Tegin. Unfortunately I 
could not visit any of these Persian settlements, so I cannot 
give any further details about them. However, as far as I 
can know, these people differ very little from the other in- 
habitants in their customs and ways of living. 

The Turki inhabitants of the Zarafshan VaUey consist for 
the most part of Uzbek, with the exception of a few places 
on the Hurpai, where there are several important Arab 
settlements, but which have long succumbed to Tfirki in- 
fluence, and even speak their language. 
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The cliief Uzbek tribes are by no means strict,]}^ separate 
from one another, but are considerably intermixed, always 
keeping together as a race. A fact of this is, that n great 
number of the Kiptchak names, which often, as one clearly 
sees, liave been given after the names of small tribal frac*- 
tions. However, I consider it superfluous to discuss tliis 
fictitious genealogy further ; one thing I will yet mention. 
The Kliaii of Bokhara, who came from the Mangyt tribe, is 
said to sit on a felt cloth every time he ascends his throne, 
the four corners of which are held by delegates from the four 
branch tribes. 

From what I have said, two languages, the Persian and 
Tiirki, au*o spoken in the Zarafshan Talley, and in Trans- 
oxiana generally. I do not venture to give any decided 
opinion about the Persian; however it seems that the Persian 
spoken here differs very little from the written Persian. As 
to the Turki languages, there are four here : the Kirghiz, 
the Kara-Kalpak, the Turkoman, and the Jagatai or Uzbek. 
The three former are closely related, while the Uzbek differs 
considerably from them ; the latter alone is a literary lan- 
guage. Of course, throughout the large area which the 
Uzbek inhabit, there must be some variety in the dialects; 
however, generally speaking, this language may he taken as 
a whole ; at any rate, the inhabitants of Bokhara and the 
Sarts of Turkistan understand each other well enough, which 
is not to be surj^rised at, when one considers the long and 
constant intercourse between the towns of Central Asia. 

As to the purity of the Turki language, it is in the steppes 
that it is the most purely spoken, where it has not yet been 
permeated by the civilization of Islam, the destroyer of 
language and of national spirit. The language of the 
Kirgb iz is the least poisoned with Arabic and Persian words, 
and whatever foreign elements they may have taken up, they 
have completely assimilated. However, they have been 
invaded in many parts by foreigners, which fact is proved 
by the fact of the Kirghiz living in close proximity to the 
Sart, 

As regards purity of language, next to the language of 
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tlie Kirghiz stands that of the Kara-Kalpak, and the Turko- 
man in the Nurata mountains, although the tribes have 
succumbed considerably to the ITzbek in all their social 
intercourse, and have therefore incorporated many loan- 
words. 

The language of the Uzbek residents of the Zarafshan 
Valley is not nearly as pure as those which I have just 
mentioned. Arabic and Persian expressions are used a great 
deal, even by the non-educated. In the towns this language 
is the most disfigured, as it is considered good style to borrow 
foreign expressions. The higher the society, the more does 
the language get debased, so that to an outsider it sounds 
like a different language. Kot only are an innumerable 
amount of foreign expressions used here, but the grammatical 
structure is changed. The harmony of names has been 
quite destroyed, and changed to please the foreigners. It 
seems as if learning itself had required this unnatural course, 
for the Mulla forces upon the reading scholars pronunciation 
contrary to that of Tiirki, and severely denounces the correct 
intonation. Thus it comes about that the less learned people 
read according to the Mullahs instruction. 

It seems as if learning had the object of eradicating the 
language of the people. The ordinary man, who reads and 
writes without being learned, does so in Turki. However, 
as soon as he knows more, he turns his back in disgust on 
these reputed signs of ignorance, and gives himself up to 
the study of Persian. This half-educated man still writes 
in Turki, as he is not yet sufficient master of the Persian. 
He only reads the Koran in Arabic, learns prayers, and 
works through a few Arabic books, provided with a transla- 
tion, However, if he gets as far as the Arabic Grammar, 
and gets to know a little of Arabic, he then neglects the 
Persian, and gives all his time to Arabic, the aim of every 
learned man. The greater scholars generally only write in 
Persian, troubling themselves very little if the receiver of 
the epistle understands Persian or not. Very often this 
unfortunate man is obliged to find a Mulla first to translate 
the writing of his correspondent* All the official business 
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ia documents, decrees, etc., of the government are transacted 
in Persian, even in Kokand. The reason of this is that 
every official always has a Mtilla, who of course writes 
Persian. I have often had occasion to see these official 
documents written. The official just gives the Mulla the 
substance of the writing, and only seals it, while the other 
does all the rest. 

Ihulor tliese circumstances, the continual inroad of 
foreigners ia not to be surprised at. But what helps to 
break up the language more is, that the foreign words con- 
tinue their independent existence, as was the case with the 
interlarding of F renoh phrases among the German aristocrats 
^ of the last century. Only here the confusion increases, 
because there is no x-eaction by which the lauguao-e should 
' bo purified. 

Although, generally speaking, people are not slow to see 
that such occupations as investigating and learning are good 
for the mind and strengthen the judgment, it is unfortu- 
nately just the opposite here. Only the uneducated seem to 
have a sound judgment and a certain acuteness. 

The language of the Kirghiz is pleasing and eloquent ; 
they are witty and sarcastic in questioning and answering, 
and often even very sharp, and even the least educated 
Kirghiz is complete master of his language. A Kirghiz 
story-teller has a fresh and fascinating way of relating. 
The Kara-Kalpak, the Turkoman, and the Uzhek resident 
of the Zarafshan Valley is even more helpless than the un- 
educated nomad, but the educated classes among the towns- 
people ai'e very heavy in their conversation, devoid of 
expression, and exceptionally wearisome in their talk. How 
could it be diflferent ? They occupy themselves mostly with 
, what they cannot understand from a linguistic point of view. 
The Kirghiz hears his fairy tales, myths, and songs in his 
own language, and so he gets impressions which remain, and 
incite to imitate. The Uzbek, on the contrary, listens to 
the simplest stories in a language the greater part of which 
. he only half understands, and the more he studies, the thicker 

■' becomes the mist around him. They get used to guessing 

vox. XX. — [new seeibs.] 29 
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the sense of what they have read or heard, and learn the 
jingle of words by heart, like a parrot. Through this only 
one function of the mind, the memory, is practised, while 
the other functions are not called upon at all. The scholar 
requires from fifteen to twenty years to master the difficulties 
of the language, a victory which is the aim of every student. 
There are very few who have been fortunate enough to carry 
off the victory. 
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Art, XI. — 'Farther ISfotes on Early Bmldfmt Symbolism, By 
E, Sewell, Esq., Madras Civil Service, M.E. A,S. 

In an article on Early Biiddhkt Symholkm, in YoL XYIII. 
Part 3, of the Eoyal Asiatic Society's Journal (1886), I 
expressed my belief that the three objects of worship and 
ornament so commonly seen on Buddhist sculptures in India, 
the svasfika, the chakra, and %\\q trisula, i^&t^ not indigenous 
Indian emblems, but symbols of Western Asian origin — 
whether Semitic or Aryan matters little— adopted of old by 
the Hindus, and accepted, originally by Buddhists, not as 
being in themselves Buddhist symbols, but as being symbols 
of religious signification in general use among the people. 
I stated my conviction that they were in their inception sun- 
symbols, the svastlka representing probably sun-motion ; the 
chakra a fiery circle or orb emblematic of sun-power, the sun, 
for instance, in an Asiatic noon-day, as well as the giver of 
light, the vivifier ; and the doubtful (and this was the 

point of my story) in all probability derived from the 
Egyptian scarab. The paper was enriched with several 
illustrations, showing the transition of the scarab into various 
forms in Assyria, Phconicia, Persia, and, thence, in Buddhist 
India. To prove that this novel theory was not lacking in 
common sense, I gave a concise resume of the historical 
aspects of the case, pointing out that Northern India had 
been, for perhaps a thousand years prior to the teaching of 
the Buddha, and for quite a thousand years prior to the con- 
struction of such Buddhist buildings as now remain to us, in 
much closer communication with the countries of Western 
Asia than has been commonly supposed. I am not alone in 
my belief that several Indian forms have been derived from 
forms in religious use further west. Mr. Fergusson, for 
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instance, thought that the well-known Vaisimava ganida was 
nothing more than the hawk-headed divinity of the Assy- 
rians. So far no apology is needed. When, however, my 
Hcamh theory for the origin of the trisula is considered, the 
standpoint is different ; for there I am alone, and on ground 
that is exceedingly slippery. It is because subsequent dis- 
cussion appears to me to strengthen rather than to weaken 
the force of my arguments, that I venture again into the 
arena. At present I desire to put on record a few remarks 
on Mr. F. Pincott’s paper, The Tri-Ratna” in Journ. Roy. 
Asiat. Soc. Vol. XIX. Part 2, p. 238, and, with their kind 
permission, to publish some criticisms by Dr. E. W. West of 
Munich, and Prof. J*. Darmesteter of Paris. 

It is perfectly true, as noted by Mr. Pincott, that Buddha 
set his face against metaphysical speculation, that his object 
was to draw his countrymen away from idle dreaming and to 
teach them to concentrate their efforts on the practical duties 
of life,^ and also that he discouraged the use of all images 
and representations ; but we are concerned, not with Buddha 
himself, but with Buddha’s followers some centuries after 
his death, vAen they had begun to sculpture the buildings, 
the ruins of which now exist. And all Buddha’s teaching 
did not cause them to refrain from a lavish use of symbols. 
The question at issue is, what was the origin of those 
symbols ? They may have been deliberately invented by the 
Buddhists from simple ideas, ^ or they may, equally I think, 
have been adopted from symbols then in common use among 
the people. Mr. Pincott seems to think that I have accused 
Buddha himself of dabbling in solar myths, but I must 
protest against such an interpretation of my arguments. 
Buddha himself had nothing to do with the symbols sculp- 
tured by his devotees. 

Mr. Pincott states that the trimla is merely the three- 
pronged object on the top of the illustrations in my paper, 
and that that term is never applied to the circular object 
found underneath it, and he continues: ‘^The two objects 
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are totally distinct, and are often represented separately in 
different places and for different purposes. This could never 
1)0 the case if they formed part of one object ; for there is 
no sense in depicting the front claws of a scarab on one 
building, and his headless trunk on another.” He also adds 
that sometimes the circle is seen over the trimJfL I am 
afraid that I must have expressed myself very badly. I 
never had it in contemplation to assert that the term 
irimla was ever applied to the circle minus the head. My 
belief was, and is, that the original trimla was the whole 
object depicted on the Amaravati sculptures, but that con- 
stantly that object came to be mutilated, so that often the 
* symbol was represented merely as the tbree-pronged top plus 
the circle, with or without the side-members, and in later 
times the three-pronged top alone. In modern India, of 
course, the trimla is understood to be simply the trident 
portion. Personally I have never seen the lower portion of 
the emblem — circle, wings, and (may I say ?) bind-legs^ — 
without the trident top, nor have I ever seen the circle 
depicted above the trident. 

Mr. Pincott believes that the trident standing alone repre- 
sents the old Indian letter ^ , the first letter of the celebrated 
formula Te Dhar^nd, while the whole symbol represented 
in my illustrations represents this letter Jj, the chalira 
[BuddJia)i and a supporting stem or stand, symbolizing the 
Sangha. This may be so, but it is dangerous to argue from 
mere similarity, and it would be easy to show that there are 
other prominent portions of the symbol — for instance, the 
lower members — unaccounted for by this theory. At any 
rate I do not think that the scarab theory is yet quite ‘‘anni- 
hilated,” as will be seen below. Meanwhile, I am personally 
indebted to Mr, Pincott, not only for bis article, but for his 
courteousness in handling my, to him probably absurd, 
theory. 

On March 7th, 1887, Dr. E. W. West wrote to me the 
following letter from Munich : 

“Will you allow me to suggest that Fig. 14 on p. i399 of 
J.E.A.S. x.s. YoL XYIII. (in your article on Early Buddhist 
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Symbolism, see Plate, Fig. 1) may be merely a rude skeleton out- 
lino of a sitting figure of Buddha, with the arms upraised in an 
unusual attitude. At any rate it must be symbolical of Buddha, 
because the Pahlavi legend can hardly be intended for anything 

else than a-o gn BM div6, / the demon Biid,’ a term applied 
to Buddha by the Zoroastrians, as seems evident from Bunclalish 
xxviii. 34 (Sacred Booh of the Bast, vol. v. p. Ill), which can 
bo otherwise translated thus : ‘ The demon Bud is he whom they 
worship among the Hindus, and his spirit-breath is lodging in 
idols such as Budasp worships.’ ’’ 

I pause to note references. The translation of the Bun- 
claim referred to is Dr. West’s own. There the passage is 
rendered : 34. The demon Bfit is he whom they worship 

amongst the Hindus, and his growth is lodged in idols, as 
one worships the horse an idol.” A footnote says: “Av. 
Buiti of Vend. xix. 4. 6. 140, who must be identified with 
Pers. hut ^ an idol,’ Sans, bhuia ' ^ a goblin,’ and not with 
Buddha.” The letter continues : 

“ I was doubtful about this identification of Bud with Buddha, 
because there is a demon Buiti (Pahl. BUd) mentioned in the 
A vesta (Vendidddy xix. 1, 2, 43) [Spiegel 4, 6, 140] as a special 
enemy of Zarathnshtra, but without any other details. "Whether 
the demon Buidhi of Vend. xi. 9 [Spiegel 28] is the same is quite 
uncertain, as no information about him is given. The passages 
mentioning these demons may very possibly be interpolations made 
in early Sassanian times, when Buddhism had become a rival of 
Zoroastrianism in the east of Iran; but this is only a guess. 
However, Prof. J. Barmesteter was cleaidy of opinion that the 
demon Bud of Bund, xxviii. 34 was intended for Buddha, and 
he pointed out that Budasp is mentioned as the creator of Sabeism 

by Hamzah. Supposing that the legend correctly repre- 

sents the original, the most obvious reading is BMinby which 
might be mistaken as an adjective ‘of or pertaining to Buddha,’ 
similar to ‘wooden, golden, silvery;’ but 

I am not aware that the adjective suffix -in can be appended to 
a name ; at any rate, in Pahlavi the proper suffix for forming an 
adjective from a proper name is -dn, as in pusMA VuUdspdny 
‘ the ridge of Yishtasp’ (a mountain name). If therefore the word 
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bo nn adjective, moaiiing ' belonging to BiuMlm/ it ongbt to be 
vi’itten Biirldnt) (tlie last stroke being optional). Mj 

reading Biid dcvo requires Avbicli can also be read liitd 

di-no ^ rcdigioii of Buddha/ but the application of the word ddrd 
to anj religion, except Zoroastrianism and its sects and heresies, 
is rare, unless it bo intended for their religions books or Scriptures. 
Till? tduiraeters in this Bahia vi legend seem to he of the sixth or 
seventh eentury a.d.” 

In reply I informed Dr. West that my illustration bad 
been taken from Layard's work, and suggested the advisa- 
bility of consulting the original seal, which was believed to 
be in Paris, tliat alone being a safe guide, w^hen the question 
of a rendering of the legend was at issue. And I remarked 
further on the unlikelihood of an unusual attitude being 
adopted for a figure of Buddha intended to be identified as 
Buddha by the people of the day at first sight. For such a 
purpose, probably, one of the most common attitudes would 
have been chosen — either that depicting the sage as standing 
and preaching, or the seated contemplative position, legs 
crossed and hands in lap. I shall reserve other arguments 
for the present. Dr. West replied in the following very 
interesting letter, written on June 15 th : 

Your letter of April 3rd arrived when I was away from home, 
and, since my return, I have waited till I could ask Prof. J. 
Darmesteter ... to inspect the seal with the Pahlavi inscription, 
which was formerly in the Imperial Cabinet in Paris, and now- 
in the Bibliothecpie lilationale. I have had to await his con- 



seal and two others of analogous devices, hut without inscriptions. 
As these impressions would be spoiled by the slightest pressure 
ill a hot climate, I retain them here at your disposal, merely send- 
ing you three paper impressions from each in the enclosed en- 
velope, which, though not quite so clear as those in sealing-wax, 
will he more permanent in hot weather. As M. Barmesteter’s 
remarks are interesting, I quote them verbatim, as follows : 

^ Je vous envoie, ci-inclus, Pempreinte de la piorre en question. 

II est difficile, comme vous voyez, de lira autre chose que 
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BuUn^ et impossible de lire BiiUdev, B’ailleiirs je no vois pas 
comment un Mazdeen pourrait se faire faire une gemmo avec le mom 
d’un Mx), Quand an passage du Bundehesli xxviii. t34, je liruis 
Yolontiers Biitds^ an lieu de BM asjp^ et j’y verrais une allusion 
it rintroduction du culte des idoles par Budasj). Lo ciilto 
des idoles invente, selon Hamza et Mirkhond, sous Tahmuras, 
dont le premier ministre et directeur de conscience est nomine 
dans Hamza, dans Firdausi, 

Masoudi. BMdsp a ete reconnu, depuis longteraps, par ;^L 
Beinaud comme une corruption de BodMsatva. Je crois done 
que le passage du Bundchesh a identifie le B'diti de TAyesta, 
a tort on d raison, avec le lut derive de Buddha. L’emploi 
systematique de avec (== grammia) dans les textes 

anciens ne permet gu^re de douter qu'en effet est, comme 
on le croyait, la corruption de Buddha. Les empreintes do deux 
autres gemmes que je vous envoie en meme temps sont pen 
favorables d I’hypothese du Buddha assis, et parleraient plutot en 
faveur du Scarabee.^ . . . BMin^ pour en revenir d notre point 
de depart, ne pent guere etre que le nom du proprietaiin ; on pent 
prononcer aussi BodtUy ce qui en ferait un derive de laodM\ ci 
le nom de la dynastie des Boyides Le suJSixe 4n ne semble 

pas inconnu dans les noms propres : cf. Bar%in^ etc.^ 

‘‘This last sentence does not meet my remark that the suffix 
An does not appear to be added to proper names (already existing) 
to form possessive adjectives ; so that it -was doubtful if BMin 
could mean ‘ belonging to Buddha/ ‘ Buddhistical,’ which might 
be applied to the symbol. Of course any adjectival epithet, 
formed from an ordinary noun, can be taken as a proper name. 
This is a very probable explanation of the inscription, bnt it does 

not explain the symbol. The Avesta haodhd become s I6d in 

Pahlavi, and seems to mean ‘consciousness,’ as it is said to be 
absent in sleep. In certain compounds, however, laodM becomes 

hdddh in Pahlavi, so that is a possible form for 

Mdind with the meaning ‘ conscious,’ ‘ sensible,’ an epithet that 
might easily be adopted as a proper name. On a seal the name 

^ The three seals alluded to are engraved gems, and arc to bo found in tho 
Bibliothtiqne ISTationale in Paris. They are figured in the Plate as hTos. 1319, 
1320, and 1321. The lines are cut into the seals. That they must be intended 
to be used as seals is shown by the Pahlavi legend in No. 1321, which is reversed 
on the stone, so as to be right for reading on wax. 
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of tlic proprietor is appropriate, but so is any word tliat expresses 
assent to, or correctness of, any document to wiiicli the seal is 
attac’hed. The remarks of Hamgra, etc., refer probably to some 
BRuh-ni Tahiiniras, whom the Arab and Persian writers hare con- 
fonaded with the ancient Peshdadian predecessor of Yim (Jamshed), 
There is no doubt that the two seals without inscriptions 
%Try much strengthen the scarab hypothesis ; the addition of the 
rattlesnake tails (or whatever they are) is curious. Your Fig. 14 
WIT correctly represents the sealing-wax impression from the seal 
Yo. 1821. You will see the extreme dithculty of deciding be- 
tween the Yarioiis explanations that may be advanced as regards 
tlu-^se seals. The Pahlavi characters do not differ sensibly from 
the luodcrn Pahlavi of the MSS., and can hardly be older than 
A.i). GOO, hut may be a good deal later. Some time about a.d. 600, 
Ivhusro Par VIZ had possession of part of Egypt for a few years, 
wlaai there must ha%m been much intercourse between Persia and 
Egypt. But it is quite as probable that the symbol on the seals 
may have come from the Buddhists of Afghanistan, which you 
would regard as a reflection of an Egyptian form from an Indian 
mirror. 

I have never seen a sitting figure of Buddha with the arms 
raised above the head. ... 

^‘The old idea about the trzsula in its skeleton form being a 
monogram (which Cunningham mentions in l.E.A.S. Yol. XIII. 
o.s, p. 114, hut which I think I have met with at an earlier date) 
has just enough plausibility about it to make it a guess worth con- 
sideration, but I do not see how it can be really proved, although 
Ciiiininghands details may be slightly extended. Thus, if he a 
monogram, it not only contains the letters ija, j ra, ^ J la^ 
and y which Cunningham identifies with the Sans, ija ‘air,’ 
ra ‘fire,’ m ‘water,’ h for tld ‘ earth,’ and ma for manma ‘ mind,’ 
but it also contains jj- Im ‘ sky,’ ‘heaven,’ which may stand for the 
fifth element ‘infinite space,’ and also the whole of mamsa * mind.’ 
But the whole idea is a mere guess, showing that thex'o are more 
ways than one of imagining the origin of a thing, when we begin 
to exercise our imaginations.” 

The letters of the supposed monogram are formed thus : 

r V I h n $ or a ^ 
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Dr. West, in a subsequent letter, writes : 

■ ‘‘There are also other so-called monograms which hare a strong 
resemblance to these, that require to be kept in view, such as the 
or' on the Indo-Scythic coins, many of which have figures 
of Zoroastrian divinities whose names have been lately cleciphereil 
in their G-reeh inscriptions by Dr. A. Stein (see Babylonian and 
Oriental Becord for August, pp. 155-166). On many of the cark 
Sassanian coins we have the cruec ansata on one side of the sacred 
hre, and the ^ or ^ on the other. The latter figure makes one 
think of the tndh-rM * moon-faced,’ the technical term for each o! 
the two stands upon which the Farsi priests lay the bar$om, or 
bundle of sacred twigs or wires, during their ceremonies. The 
twigs lie in the crescent tops of two somewhat similar stands placed 
a little way apart, but the stands are usually tripods. In the later 
coins this degenerates into U and o, the plain crescent like 
that of the Turks; and the crux ansata is replaced by a star. The 
Tarsi Eivayats, or books of traditional religious memoranda, also 

give a figure like a star for a hhursMd-rui (‘ sun-faced’) 

It is very possible that the star (sun?) and crescent of the Sassanian 
coins have some connection with the star and crescent of the Paris 
seal. . . 

Several arguments may be used against the theory that 
the Buddhist trisula is a monogram formed of a number of 
the letters used in old Pali, one of the strongest of which 
is that the symbol, or something exceedingly like it, was in 
general use, as I have shown in my former article, in Western 
Asia and Eastern Europe, and that, so far as is yet known, 
the ancient Indian alphabet of Asoka was confined to India. 
It can hardly be imagined that a symbol in use in Phcanicia 
would have been derived from a combination of letters in an 
obscure Indian alphabet. It might, indeed, he argued, rice 
rersd^ that the Indian alphabet was an ingenious combination 
of strokes and curves derived from the form of the sacred 
symbol in common use ; for if the form ’||| be examined, 
and pulled to pieces, hardly a letter of that alphabet can be 
pointed to that is not contained therein. 

It will be noticed that Professor Darmesteter and Dr. 
West have set aside, at least for the present, the theory that 
either the figure on the gem or the legend to the side of it 
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liavc anytliing to do with Buddha, while the discovery of the 
two now gems with similar figures, hitherto un])ublished, 
floes much to strengthen the scarab hypothesis. It does so 
for the reason that the members opposite to those enclosing 
tlio circle or ball have additions to them, wanting in the seal 
with the legend. I venture to submit for consideration the 
following explanation of the rattlesnake tails, as they are 
called by Dr. West. The usual figure of the scarab, as de- 
picted in Egyptian hieroglyphs (J.R.A.S. VoL XVIII. p. 
b08, Fig. 11), shows on the upper pair of legs certain side 
marks, intended doubtless to represent the claws on the legs. 
The ball of clung rolled up by the animal should be between 
the hind legs if anywhere, ie. the lower limbs in the sculp- 
tures. In engraved examples from Phoenicia and Cyprus, 
for some reason, the ball is depicted as between the upper 
pair of logs {id. Figs. 12, 13), and it is so in the seal at present 
under discussion {id, p. 399, Fig. 14). Hence the lower 
limbs here take the place of the upper limbs in the hiero- 
glyphic scarab, t,e, the limbs that bear at the sides the 
imitation of claws. It appears to me, therefore, that the 
“rattlesnakes’ tails” on the ends of the lower members in 
the two new Paris seals may be nothing more nor less than 
survivals of the claw-marks on the upper limbs of the scarab 
of Egyptian monuments, though these limbs in the seals are 
grotesquely twisted upwards in a manner quite inconsistent 
with the original design. This inconsistency is not, I 
venture to think, fatal to the theory, since symbols are con- 
stantly found altered and conventionalized in unforeseen and 
curious wa 5 ^s. 

If an analogy to these claw-marks is wanted, the fingers 
of the hands of the seated and standing sovereigns on Ceylon 
and Cbola coins, as depicted in debased coinage, may be 
cited in comparison. I annex examples taken from illustra- 
tions appended to Mr, Bhys Davids’s “ Ancient Coins and 
Measures of Ceylon.” 

The representation of fingers in these coins is not much 
less grotesque than those of the claw-marks on the Paiis seals. 
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Art. XII.^ — The Metallic Coivries of Ancient China (600 b,c.). 
By Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, Ph. & Litt.D, 

■:SUMMAB.Y. 

I. 1. Curious coins variously named in Chinese numismatic collections. 

2. Great taste for numismatics in China. 

3. Lack of criticism and knowledge. 

4. Effects of this ignorance even in Europe. 

11. 5. The Ants’ nose money ! 

6. It is their oldest name in numismatics. 

7. ISTative explanation that they were buried with their dead, 

8. Sham implements used to he bui’ied. 

9. The Ghosts’ head money I 

10. They were really cowries made of metal. 

11. Places where they were found. 

III. 12. Figures, description and legends. 

13. Wrong hypothesis of their having been issued by the great Yii. 

14. Issued really in b.c. 613-690 in Ts’u. 

15. Circumstances of their issxie. 

16. Reason why there are so few data about them. 

17. Geographical and historical proofs. 

IT. 18. They were a combination of cowries and metallic money. 

19. Great extension and age of this currency. 

20, Reason why these pieces were issued in Ts’u, a non- Chinese land. 

I. 

1. Several of the collections of coins made in their own 
country by intelligent and enthusiastic Chinese Numis- 
matists contain specimens of a curiously-shaped scarah-like 
copper currency. They are variously called Y-pi Men or 
* Ant’s nose naetallic currency ; ^ or * Ghosts’ heads/ 

and finally So-pei Men or ^ Cowries Metallic currency.’ The 
first two of these names, quaint and queer as they are, do 
not in the least suggest what the things so designated were 
intended to he. But when we consider that such denomi- 
nations were applied by numismatists, who were unaware of 
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the circumstances which had led to the issue of this peculiar 
currency, we cannot be astonished that the uncritical Chinese 
scholars of former ages, being at their wit^s end, should have 
adopted a sensational appellative to arouse the mind of their 
readers to the peculiarity of the case. 

2. The taste for numismatics is old in China, though for 
want of opportuiiit}?’, not so old as the love of antiquities. 
Collections of ancient objects and souvenirs among the rich 
families (not to mention those in the royal museum and 
library) were already in fashion at the time of Confucius. 
But metallic currency was then hardly in existence, and 
could not at that time therefore afford a field for the 
antiquarian taste for collecting ancient specimens. 

It was a common habit among Chinese collectors to com- 
pile and publish catalogues of their collections ; and this 
habit having been continued down to the present day, we 
are enabled to understand how the Chinese are in possession 
of nearly five score of numismatical works.^ Many more 
were not preserved to modern times, and have left no traces 
of their existence. The oldest of those mentioned in the 
later books, but which have perished in the meantime, would 
be nearly fourteen centuries old.^ 

3. The knowledge of historical minor events, and of 
palaeography, combined with a spirit of criticism, which is 
required for numismatics, has almost always been defective 
among the Chinese collectors of ancient specimens of cur- 
rency. Two or three recent works excepted, their numis- 
matical books are indeed of a low standard. The natural 
tendency to imitation which has caused so large a part of 
their literature to be mere patchwork and mosaic, was ne- 
cessarily fatal to the progress of that part of knowledge. 

^ A list of them is given in the introduction to my B^Utorical Catalogue of 
Chinese Money ^ from the collections of the British Museum and other sources (4to. 
numerously illustrated), voL i. 

2 The ^ |-^ Tsmi by ^ Ku yuen, who lived during the Liang 
dynasty 602-557), often quotes in the description of curious and rare speci- 
mens an older work, the ^ Tsien tehe^ by §l] Liu -she, a work now- 

lost and of unknown date. Vid. ^ Zi Uimn 

hm% K. iii. f. L 
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Any statement acquires in that conservative country au- 
thority and respect in proportion to its age, however false 
or fanciful the basis on which it rests. And this character- 
istic was coupled with the tendency to attribute to the great 
men of antiquity any valuable deed or improvement of later 
times. The result was a falsification of the sound notions 
which otherwise could have been obtained from an unbiassed 
inquiry made by the collectors themselves, had they taken 
that trouble. 

4. And as they did not do so, they give us figures of 
genuine specimens of money once current as that of the 
primitive times. The much-respected names of Puh-hi and 
Huang-ti of the fabulous period, as well as those of Eao- 
yang and Yao belonging to the dawn of Chinese history, are 
indicated by them as having issued specimens of currency, 
which a better knowledge now proves to date only from the 
fifth, fourth, and third centuries b.c. These erroneous 
statements have both crept into Western literature and 
scientific hooks, of course with misleading results. For 
instance, a well-known German naturalist and traveller gives 
as a proof of an antiquity of twenty- two centuries b.c. for 
strata of the loess/ the finding of the copper knife-money 
of Yao at Ping-yang fu.^ Now it turns out on investigation 
that there is no knife-money from that place, and that the 
j9e^-money found there, and formerly attributed to Yao^s 
time, was issued, as a matter of fact, as late as the middle 
of the third century before the Christian era. It is obvious 
from this, that, so far as numismatic chronology, and the 
inferences derived from it, go, the loess theory of the German 
scholar must be amended. 

II. 

5. The Y-pi tsien are mentioned by several works on 
numismatics without any other indication than their name. 

1 E. Y, Eiclitliofen, ia Ms China^ Yol. i. p, 150. 

^ Their attrihation to Yao rests oa this simple-aiinded Chiaese reasoning, that 
as Ping-yang was the capital of Yao, all the antiq^nities found there are remnants 
of his time. 
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So, for instance, in tiie great catalogue of the Antiquarian 
Itusenm of the Emperor Kien-lung, published in 1751 
(forty-two Yols. in folio ^). The complete ignorance as to 
their authenticity is shown by the fact that the author of 
a small treatise on the current money of foreign countries, 
Ifid Kwoh Tsien Wen, has reproduced a figure of the Y-pi 
fsien, without any indication or reference as to their origin. 
The mere fact of his including them in his work shows 
that he thought himself justified in considering them 
noii-Ohinese. 

It is needless to dwell further on the ignorance of those 
of the natiye numismatists, who know nothing about the 
real nature of these coins, and indulge in the wildest specu- 


lations about them. It will be sufficient to indicate only 
their most important suggestions, and then to give the 
probable solution of this little problem, 

6. As to the various names these monies bear, we may 
remark that ^Ant^s nose current money/ or Y-’pi Uien 


it ^ M > is the oldest known. We find it quoted as the 
common appellation by Hung Tsun in the twelfth century 
A.D., the most important of the ancient numismatists. Besides 
the name, he does not give any other information, except a 
short description of the specimens. 

7. An explanation of this quaint name has been put 
forward by the learned author of the Ku hm so hien luh, 
another numismatical work of some importance. He says 
that in ancient times people used to bury with the dead, and 
in the coffin, some tcMn-y ^ Le. valuable ants,^ meaning 
by that, metallic figures of ants, and hence these little 
scarab-shaped objects dug out of the ground received their 
queer appellation. The suggestion of the learned author 
receives some sort of confirmation, so far as the custom of 
burying objects is concerned. 


^ Vid. tli<5 reprint of the mimismatical part, Kin ting Ukn K. sy. f. Up, 
2 This statement has perhaps some relation to the following { 23, bk. it sec. i, 
pt, ii. of the Zi-h\ Sacmi Books of the Mast^ yoL xxyu, p, 140: *‘At the mourn- 
ing of T/.e-cbang Kung-miug, I made the ornaments of commemoration. There 
was a tent-like pall, made of plain silk of a carnation colour, with elmtm of mts 
at the four corners, (as if he had been) an officer of Yin/* 
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8. Yet we hear more about sham implements or objects than 
of anything of intrinsic value. For instance, an interesting 
statement is attributed to Confucius, in the Book of Bites tlial 
“ in the time of the Hia, the earliest dynasty, they did not sacri- 
fice to the dead, but simply made for them incomplete iiriple- 
mentsof bamboo, earthenware without polish, harps unstrunc.' 
organs untuned, and bells unhung, which they called ‘Erio.ht’ 
implements,’ implying that the dead are spirits Ld 

bright.” » So much for the supposed Oonfuoian statement. On 
the other hand, the use of images as charms is still current in 
modern times. To images or drawings of tigers, lizards 
snakes, centipedes, etc.— the list is almost inexhaustible— is 
ascribed the virtue of attracting to themselves the diseases 
which would otherwise attack the inmates of the house.^ 

We cannot say that this justification of the popular appel- 
lative of the Ant’s nose currency is satisfactory, and we 
should not be surprised if our readers pronounced the whole 
business unseemly. However, in Chinese matters of popular 
feelings and notions, hypercritics would never have any rest.® 

9. Another name— and a more popular one— of the same 
scarab-shaped specimens of ancient currency was Kwei-ton,* 
i.e. ‘Ghost’s head’ or Kwei-lien, i.e. ‘Ghost’s face.’® No 
reason is given by the native scholars for such a soubriquet, 
and therefore we are at liberty to suggest that it may have 
arisen from the fact that some of them were found in graves. 

10. It is only with the third name, So-pei tsien,^ or cowries 
metallic-currency, which we find in a recent work, the Eopu 

1 - P.*- “• 5 Soohs of the East, toI. xivii. p. 

M as published and translated 

. Turin, 1853, 4to. The 

ll abridgment made by Fan, a renowned Chinese scholar. Sliuni ohiects ’ 
like carnages oi clay and human figures of straw (substitute of livinir peiulol 

7lTtTTh7>°'K -P?* ^ iMtance, the following ciie 

of f '-J-- 'It 5 19) : “ At the burial of his wife, Duke Siang 

jars of vinegar and pickles.” 

3 Aba-fore of China (Hong-Kong, 1S76, 8yo.), pp. 72, 31. 

+ 1,0 the dead also in the West at the time of 

the stone period. Cf. below, §§ H, 17. 

V®'®® given to them in the Topography of Ku-shihien [SI 
where many were found. 
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iren-tze };ao} published in 1833, that we reach the real ex- 
planation of tlieir peculiar shape and of the purpose of their 
issue as substitutes for the ancient currency of cowries. 

11. A numismatist of the twelfth century - reports® that 
many specimens were found in the sand and pebbles of 
Ilii-sze* a village of the Ku-she district, in the prefecture of 
Euaug-tchou, in the S.E. of the province of Honan. In the 
last century enormous quantities were discovered,® during 
excavations on the banks of the Wak^ river, in the prefect 
ture of Eiang-ning (commonly Hanking), in the province of 
Eiang-su. 




12. The pieces of this curious money are of copper ; 
their sizes are about 75 mm. to one centimetre in width 
and two in length, and their shape that of an oval, convex 
at the obverse and flat at the reverse.'^ They were generally 

'M % % ^ tk. iv. fol. 16-18. 

= M ^Tohu-fungKn-yinhis^ ^ Ka 

tai wen suh luh. They were described by ^ ^ Hung ism in Ins ^ ^ 
Tuuen tche published in 1149. 

Qiioting the Ig hien tehe, or ‘ Topography of the 

Kii-she district/ 

® iS M ^u**she hien. The latter is situated by lat. 32° 18' and long. 
115'’ 37, according to Gr. Playfair, The Cities and Towns of China , No. 3632. 

^ According to the Eih kin so hien luh ^ m B M in 18 books ; 
IIopuumizekao,hkAv,im. 

^ Besides the Eu Uiuen huei, tcheng iii. t 15, the Eo pu wen-^tze hm^ bk, i?. 
ff. 16-18, already quoted, cf. also the ^ Taim sheh i\ bk. xxh. t 
2, in the Tchun tsao tang tsih collection, 1842 j the ^ Tsivenshe^ 1834, 
bk. i. 1 19. 

von.' XX,— [ne'w series.] 
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pierced with, a small round hole at the one end rather 
narroTOr than the other, as if to be strung in sets, in the 
usual fashion of Chinese money.^ On the obverse they hear 
stamped on the surface an inscription showing their value. 
There are two kinds of inscription, according to size : 

1) § ' each six tchus,’ written in an 

abridged form of the ancient characters of the time. This 
for the smaller ones. The larger ones bear : 

2) M P<r 0 ? Hang ^ half ounce/ therefore worth twelve 
tchus, or the double of the smaller ones. The two symbols 
are written as in the other case, in an abridged and peculiar 
form ; but their reading, as well as that of the other legend, 
is not open to doubt. 

13. The shape and size of these pieces justify plainly the 
appellative of ‘ Metallic Gowries-money ^ given to them. 
But where, when, and on what occasion were they issued ? 

An ingenious Chinese writer, Wu Tchang-king, has said 
that they were issued by the Great Yii, while he was 
engaged in his engineering works to quell the great inunda- 
tions caused by the overflowing of several rivers. The 
suggestion has been eagerly adopted by the author of the 
Tmn sheh t\i (1842), who ought to have known better than 
to accept such a preposterous hypothesis. The fact that 
some of the finds of metallic cowries took place in the Wah 
river is the sole possible excuse for this wild theory, which 
has not a particle of evidence in its favour. The Great Yii’s 
(2000 B.c.) dominion did not embrace that part of China 

^ The ^ ^ ^ ^ ting tsien luk (1787), bk. xv. f. 14v, simply 
refers to the description in the Tsiuen tche by Eung tsim. This work, which is 
not good, is a reprint of the nnmismatical part of the great Catulogiie of the 
Mnsexim of the Emperor Kien lung, Km ting sze tsing hu kian, in 42 vols. gr. fol. 
published in 1751. The illustrations of the Kin ting tsien luh are imaginary and 
very had, as they were not made from rubbings of tho coins, but simply from the 
descriptions. In the ^ |i^ Tsien tohe sin pien^ by Tchang Ts'ung-y, 

published in 1826, hk, xx. f. 7, the description of the Y~pi tsien only is given, 
accompanied with four illustratious An abridged translation of this work, which 
is rather uncritical and inexact, has been published under the title of Chinm 
Coinage^ by Mr. C. B, Hillier,in the Transactions of the China Branch of the Moyd 
Asiatic Society, partii. 1848-50 (Hong Hong, 1852), pp. 1-162, with 329 wood* 
cuts similar to those of the original. See p. 156. Hr. S. W. Bushtdl says that 
it is one of the smaller and less trustworthy works, cf. his article bhinem ! 
Authors on Kumismaties^ pp. 62-64 of The Chinese Becorder and Mksmmry ;; 
Journal, yol. iv. Foochow, August, 1871. ' 
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itrliere these curious pieces of money have been found. He 
did start an expedition across the modem Anhui province, 
towards the mouths of the Yang-tze Eiang, against some 
aboriginal and independent populations, but he never was 
able to come back, and his host was annihilated there.* 
So that there is no possibility of his having established there 
a regular metallic currency— and that at a time, too, when 
none existed in his own dominion, and was not to exist, 
even as far as regulation goes, for nearly a thousand years. 
It was only about 1032 b.c. that rules were enacted, fixing 
that copper for currency should be weighed by tchm ; and 
therefore the metallic cowries, which bear their weight 
inscribed in Mus, cannot have been issued till after, and, as 
we shall see, long after, the latter date. 

The opinion of Wu Tchang-kiug, shared by the author 
of the Tsim sheh fu, was not in accordance with popular 
tradition, but it is a good instance of the complete lack of 
criticism which, with two or three exceptions, is so con- 
spicuous in the works of native numismatists. 

14. It is in the 8iao Erh ya that we find expressed what 
the common opinion was.^ This work has the merit of being 
a very ancient one ; it is a dictionary similar to the Erh ya, 
and compiled by K’ung fu,* a descendant of Confucius, 
known also under the name of K’ung ts’ung tze, who died 
about 210 B.c. The author alludes to a practice of putting 
some such pieces of money into tombs, and records that they 
were issued by Sun shuh-ngao.* The latter was prime 
minister to Tchwang, King of Tsu, between the years 613 
and 690 b.c., and his name is connected with the monetary 

* The unsuccessful issue of his expeditiou (reported in a few words only in the 
Tehuh sliu hi nien or Annals of the Bamboo Books, part iii. I, and Sze-ma Tsien 
She hi, bfc. ii. f. 14), was so complete that the body of Tii could not be brought 
oack, and a century and a half elapsed before the possibility for a descendant of 
xli to penetrate m dingiiwe into the country, in order to pay the required honour 
to the tomb of the great engineer {She bk. 41, f. 1). 

^ >1’* ® quoted in the Tsien sheh fu^ bk. xxiv. f. 2z, 

; ill also His work was commented upon by Li kuy, of 

the Ban djmasty, it is noticed in Dr. E. Bretschneider’s bibliography, Tutameim 
Smicmn^ Iso. 784. And a short biography of him is found in w. F. Mayers’ 
Vhtnpse Meutkrs* Manual^ vol, i. p. 322, . ^ 

^ ^ 15c* Sis biography was written by S^e-ma Tsien, She bk. cxix. 
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liistorj^ of the country by his objection to a whim of his 
ruler, who wanted to assimilate to one and the same yalue all 
pieces of money small and large. ^ 

15. We have no regular records of the ancient history of 
Chinese money, and we are therefore compelled to build it 
up from scraps of information scattered in the literature and 
from the evidence derived from the monetary specimens 
themselves. In the present case there are no geographical 
names on the pieces, and the indications of weight are our 
sole information. These, of course, show that their issue 
was subsequent to the regulations as to the weights of 
metallic currency, enacted for the first time in 1032 b.c., and 
in a more precise and definite manner during the years 
681-643 B.c. This was the time when Hwan kung, Prince 
of Ts^i, became leader of the princes, ^ under the nominal 
suzerainty of the King of Tchou, whose former authority 
had come to be a mere shadow. The time of Sun shuh-ngao 
and his ruler Prince of Ts^u, is sufficiently posterior to the 
rule of Hwan kung for the historical probabilities to be ia 
accord with the above reported tradition, which attributes 
the issue to their government. The tradition, as we have 
seen, is very old, as we noticed it in existence in the third 
century B.c., three hundred years therefore after the event. 

^ The story is told at length in his biography, 0.(7. 1-2; it has been 

reproduced in a shortened form by Ma Twanlin, in his Wen Men t'mig k"ao^ 
and inexactly reported by him. The king wanted to make the money light 
IIl ^ ^ ® Twanlin has erroneoiisly substituted Jr 

tchmg ‘ heavy’ for the character ^ Mng ^ light,’ therefore implying the reverse 
of the King’s intention. Besides, the passage appears in Dr. W. Vissoring’s 
Chinese Currency^ p. 23, who has tylindly followed Ma Twanlin, as relating to a 
King of the Ts’in principality in the thiiM century u.o., while it referred to a King 
of Ts’u 350 years previously. As a rule the monetary and the geographical 
sections in Ma Twanlin are very defective. 

^ In 771 the King of the Tchou dynasty, then ruling over the whole of the 
Chinese dominion, had been killed by the non- Chinese and independent Jung 
tribes (cf. The Languages of China before the Chinese^ \ 206). His successor 
removed the capital from Tchang-ngan (mod. Singanfu in Shensi) to Loh (near 
Honaufu, Honan), but the power of the dynasty never recovered its former great- 
ness and prestige. The various rulers of the principalities over which the 
suzerainty of the Tchou had hitherto been effective, made themselves more and 
more iudependent; hut it happened that by le droit die phis fortj the most power- 
ful of these principalities assumed the leadership ^ pa for the time being. The 

f rinces of Ts’i, Sung, Tsin, Ts’in, and Ts’u were successively leaders of the princes 
etween the years b.c. 681 and 691 ; and these years are sometimes called the 
period of the five 
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16. And if -we are not able to put forth any other state- 
mmit, we must not forget that the border states and separate 
principalities of the Chinese agglomeration before the Ilan 
period have left no minute records, and scarcely any at all. 
Uesides this, some old works in which information might 
have been found have most probably disappeared, as no fess 
than fi^e great bibliothecal catastrophes between the years 
213 B.c. and 501 a.d. have reduced the earlier literature of 
China to a mere wreck. 

17. Another argument of considerable value is that the 
great finds of the ho-pei Men took place within the territorial 
limits of the state of Ts’u, and not elsewhere. The district 
of ir«-s/nf, above quoted, was formerly the independent small 
principality of Liuo,^ which was conquered and absorbed by 
the state of Tsu in b.c. 622.8 The region of the Wah river, 
where the other finds were made, did not belong to the state 
of Ts u at the time of Sun shuh-ngao, but it became so later 
on, and the currency of the conqueror must have followed 
the extension of his dominion. There is nothing to show 
that the issue of the 7io-pei tsien was limited to the time of 
the ruler who had first issued them, and their great con- 
venience must have maintained the existence of so convenient 
a medium of exchange until they were ousted by the uniform 
metallic currency established by the Han dynasty.®^ The 
aforesaid region was included in the state of Wu, which was 
frequently at war with that of Ts’u; the latter had even 
directed in 548 b.c. a naval attack (by the Yangtze Kiang) 
on the Wu state, which however succumbed under the 
attacks of its southern neighbour, the principality of Yueh, 
in 472 B.c. ; ^ but conquered and conqueror were finally 
absorbed by the great state of Ts’u in 334 b.c.® 

^ Playfair, The Cities mid Towns of China, No-. 363'2. 

2 ^ Cf. Tso tcJiuen, Duke Wen, year vi. § 6. 

^ 3 Some sort of reorganization of the taxes, etc., took place in the state of Ts'n 
m 547 B.c. Cf. Tso tchuen, Duke Siang, year xxv. 9; in J. Legge, Ohinm 
Classics, voi. Y. p. 517, 

Tso tehuen, Duke Siang, year xxiy. 3. 

® Sze-ma Isien, She ki, Ts^u she kia, bk. 40, Of. Terrien de Lacouperie, The 
languages of China before the Chinese, § 1 92, 
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18. The causes which brought the metallic cowries into 
use need no great penetration to be understood. Their 
curious shape was an attempt at combining the time-honoured 
appearance of the currency with the metallic, the material 
advantage of which had been made obvious by the metal 
coinage in use in the neighbouring Chinese states towards 
the north. 

19, Cowrie-shells as a medium of exchange in the Far 
East were known before historical times. They were em- 
ployed in that way by some of the Pre-Chinese populations 
of the Flowery Land, as early as the time of the entrance 
of the Chinese into the country by the N.’W’., Le, in the 
twenty-third century before the Christian era. And it is ia 
Chinese literature that we find the most ancient allusions to 
them,^ hut we do not know how such a curious custom began. 
It is only by inferring their having been used as ornaments 
on headdresses and on embroidered cloth, that we may 
suppose that this is the reason w^hy they came to be valued, 
and asked for. Their use extended later on from Australasia 
and Southern China to India, ^ to Tibet and to Africa. The 
Chinese, which means for many centuries a small portion 
only of the present China proper, regulated their circulation 
as well as that of the tortoise, and other shells. The intro- 
duction of metallic currency caused the circulation of cowries 
to disappear gradually in the Chinese states. And history 
has preserved us the date of 338 b.c. as that of the final 
interdiction of the cowrie-currency (under the rule of the 
Prince of Ts’in in N.W. China) because of the irregular 

^ Some more information Las been given in my notice on Chinese and Japanese 
money, pp. 190-197-235 of Coins and Medals^ their J^lace in Mistor'if and 
by the' authors of the British. Musenin Official Catalogue (London, Elliot Stock, 
1885). 

^ They were not known in N. India in ancient times, at least they are not 
mentioned in the Code of Mann, nor in that of Ykjnavalkya (about the Christian 
era). Cf. Edward Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights {3Iarsden’s Numismata 
Orientalia^ new edit, part i.), p. 20. "When the Muhammadans conquered 
Bengal early in the thirteenth century, they found the ordinary currency 
composed exclusively of cowries, Cf, the references ia Colonel H. Yule's 
Clossary, p. 209. 
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and insiiiFicient supply of these and other shells.^ For cen- 
turies their circulation had been contemporaneous with tliat 
of the metallic money in the various Chinese States, and it 
histed not a few centuries afterwards in some out-of-the-way 
corners, as, for instance, it is still doing in Bastar (K India), ^ 
and some parts of Indo-China. 

20. The State of Ts’u, where the issue of the metallic 
cowries took place, was a non-Chinese one; wdiile in the 
north it was conterminous, north of the Yang-tze Kiang, 
with the Chinese dominion, and was gradually falling xnoro 
and more under the influence of Chinese civilization. In 
the east and south it was in relationship with independent 
populations belonging to the Indo-Pacific races. Among 
them the cownies formed the chief currency, with so much 
more facility that the supply was at hand, as it was derived 
chiefly from, the Pescadores Islands,® between Formosa Sea 
and the mainland. 

^ Sin Wang Mang, usurper (a.d. 9-22), at the end of the First Han dynasty, 
endeavoured, without success, to revive the circulation of cowries and shells. Of, 
liis enactments in my liistoriml Catalogue of Chinese Money ^ vol. i. pp. 381-383. 

® Dr. W, W. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer of India, Col. H. Yule. A. C. 
Burnell, Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, pp. 208-209. 

Some also were found formerly on the shores of the Shantung peninsula. Of. 
A. Fauvel, Trip of a Naturalist to the Chinese Far Fast, in China Eeviezv, 1876, 
vol iv. p. 353. At the International Fisheries Exhibition, London, 1883, the 
INjscadores and Lamhay Island sent 44 species of cowries. Of. Chinese Catalogue, 
pp. 29, 63-65. They are found in abundance on tho shores of the Laccadives and 
Maidive Islands, African coast of Zan25ibar, etc., the Sulu Islands, etc. CL Ed. 
Balfour, The Mncyclopedia of India, s. v. 

University OoLLEaE, London, May, 1888. 
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Ealidasa in Ceylon. 


British Museum, London, 

23rd Maf/, 1888. 

SiE, — ^Referring to your note in our January issue on 
Ealidasa, I wish to call attention to two recent publications, 
copies of which I have before me, both clearly founded on 
the same curious legend. 

(1) The Historical Tragedy entitled Ealidas by Simon 
De Silva Seneviratna, Muhandrum, [Sinhalese title :] ESidas 
nritya pota (pp. 22, F. Coora}?-, Colombo, 1887, 8vo.). 

(2) Ealidas Charitaya, Hevat Ealidasa kavmduge ha 
Eumaradasa nirinduge da jivita-kavya (pp. 17, '^Lakmini- 
pahana^^ Press, Colombo, 1887, 8vo.). 

This last is a poem in 255 stanzas by an author bearing a 
name worth giving in full, if only to draw attention to the 
curious mixture of Western and Eastern elements prevailing 
in Ceylon, Hettiyakandage Joseph Andrew Fernando [Jocap 
Endri Pranandu]. 

It will be of some service if readers of this Journal resident 
in Ceylon can institute inquiries from the authors of these 
works as to the exact historical or legendary mateiial (MS. 
or printed) used by these authors in preparing their respec- 
tive works. 

Yours truly, 

Cecil Bendall. 

Secretary of the Moyal Asiatic Society, 
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(March, April, May.) 


I. Reports of Meetings of tx-ie Royar Asiatic Society. 

April, 1888. — Sir Thomas Wade, K.C.B., in the 

Chair. 

There were elected as Resident Members the Rev. Richard 
Morris, M.A., LL.I)., and Col. Sir William Davies, K.C.S.L 

Mr. J. F. Hewitt, late Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, 
read the paper which appears in full in this Number, on the 
Early History of Northern India. 

A.th June, 1888. — Anniversary Meeting. 

Sir Thomas Wade, K.C.B., President, in the Chair. 

The President had first to express his regret at the loss 
of two valuable Orientalists, Professor Fleischer, the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Arabic at Leipzig ; and Bhagvan Lai 
Indraji, the famous native Indian scholar and archaeologist, 
lie had, on the other part, to congratulate the Society 
upon the great addition it had received to its strength in 
the past twelve months. The Secretary would read to the 
Meeting a short memorandum showing the changes in its 
condition during several years, from which it would appear 
that the number of its members had never been so large 
as at the present moment. This increase of course was the 
more gratifying as advantaging the finances of the Society, 
whose position in this respect had been further benefited 
by revision of the arrangements affecting the printing and 
publication of the Society's Journal. The thanks of the 
Society were specially due to the Secretary, w^hose conver- 
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sance with details of the kind had enabled him to effect a 
large saving in the expenditure under the head of prmtiiio«, 
and a considerable gain under the head of advertisements. 
As regarded the progress of the Society towards attainment 
of the great object of its institution, the investigation and 
encouragement of Oriental Art, Science, and Literature, the 
President had no option but to repeat the observation which, 
within his hearing, had fallen from both of his distinguished 
predecessors, Sir William Muir and Colonel Yule, namely, 
that the achievements of the Society fall far short of what 
should be expected of it, regard being bad to what is done 
by the Orientalists of other nationalities, and to the fact 
that, politically and commercially, England is more interested 
in the East than any of her competitors in Orientalism. A 
step towards improvement had been made in a proposition 
which the Council had had under consideration, the pro- 
position to appoint two or more Committees which should 
respectively interest themselves in history, literature, etc., as 
Aryan or non- Aryan. The Council had further been con- 
sidering the possibility of reviving the Translation Fund, a 
branch or afidliated department, by which in earlier days 
there were published, under the general superintendence of 
the Society, both Oriental texts and translations. The 
formulation of this scheme was also due to the Secretary, to 
whose activity and industry the Council could not exaggerate 
its obligations. 

Lastly, the Council had been engaged in preparing a 
revised edition of the Pules and Regulations of the Society, 
which was now laid upon the table. The principal changes 
were four. In the first place it was considered advisable to 
place the election of new members in the hands of the 
Council, as is the case with most other Societies, and secondly 
it is proposed to create a new class of members to he called 
Extraordinary Members, and to be chosen from such of the 
Oriental diplomatists accredited to the English Government as 
would be likely to take an enlightened interest in the work 
of the Society. In the third place it was desirable, for the 
reason set out in the report, to raise the subscriptions of 
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non-resident members (who receive the Journal post free) to 
a Slim sufficient to pay for the pi'oduction and postage of the 
Journal. And lastly to modify the rule under which at 
present those members living in England, but too far from 
London to take advantage of the library and of the meetings 
of the Society, were recpired to pay a higher subscription on 
the ground that these advantages were open, to them. The 
proposed new draft embodying these improvements had been 
very carefully considered by a Special Committee appointed 
for the purpose, and he trusted it would meet with the 
approval of the Society. 

The report of the Council, which was taken as read, was 
as follows: 

Report of the Council. 

The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society have to report 
that since the last Anniversary Meeting the Society has lost 
by death or retirement eight Resident and twelve non- 
Resident Members, and has admitted as new Members four- 
teen Resident, and twenty non-Resident, showing a total 
increase in the membership of the Society of fourteen. 
Including the thirty Honorary Members, the number on the 
list is now 411. 

In connection with this, it should be pointed out that the 
Society is now in a better condition, both as to membership 
and as to income from subscriptions, than it has been at any 
other time during the last half century. This will be 
apparent from the following table, extending over the years 
1834-87, It was not possible to include in the return any 
earlier years, as the balance-sheets and accounts of the 
Society previous to 1834 can no longer he found. It will he 
noticed that for the thirty years 1834-64, the membership 
and income were almost constant (not to say stagnant), and 
that there then ensued a period of decline, till, in 1876, the 
Society had reached its lowest ebb. In that year Mr. Taux 
became the Society’s Secretary, and an improvement at once 
set in, and has gone on almost uninterruptedly till the last 
year, 1887, which shows better figures than any of those 
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■which precede it in the table. The Council feel themselve 
fully justified in expressing their belief that this improve 
meat will be at least fully maintained in the future. 


EOTAL ASIATIC SOCIETY.' 

Statistics of Membeeshif and Subscriptions, 1834—1887. 


Average of the 10 years. 

Subs. 

iu £ ste 

rling. 

o 

d 

paying Members. 

Ees. 

K.iles. 

Total, 

Res. 

Non-Ees. 

Total. 

1834-1843 

£355 

^150 

£505 

113 

72 

185 

1844—1853 

400 

93 

493 

125 

89 

214 

1854—1863 

430 

■ 63 

493 

137 

60 

197 

1864—1873 

400 

69 

469 

127 

66 

193 

1874, 1875, and 1876 

321 1 

47 

368 

102 

■ 45 

147 

1877—1886 

441 

96 

537 

140 

92 i 

232 

The year 1887 

409 

143 

552 

130 

137 : 

267 

[15tb July, 1888] 

... 



125 

161 

286 


There follows the abstract of the receipts and expenditure 
for the year. There is a slight increase from subscriptions, 
and in that from the sale of the J ournal to non-members ; 
and an increase also in the expenditure for printing and for 
repairs. The latter item represents the repainting, etc., of 
the Society’s rooms, and the former represents the great 
increase of work done by committees, with the hope of 
improying the position of the Society. As the payment for 
the printing of Part IV. of the Journal does not appear in 
the account, about £80 must be added to the total expendi- 
ture to give a complete view of the Society’s financial 
position. When that is done, it will be seen that the receipts 
exceeded the expenditure by about £150^ of which £100 \yas 
added to the reserve fund inrested in Consols. 

The Council are glad to report that it has been found 
possible to continue the issue of the Journal in four quarterly 
parts, and they hope that this most important new departure 
may be now looked upon as having become an established 
and permanent custom. The stock of printed copies of our 
Pules having become exhausted, the Council, before reprint- 

^ This table is based on the fuller table (giving the results for each year) now 
exhibited in the Library of the Society. 
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ing, have revised the existing rules, and beg to recommend 
the revised set of rules for adoi3tioii by the Society. The 
principal change is in the amount of the non-resident sub- 
scriptions ; and the reasons which have led the Coiineil to 
propose this change are set out in the enclosed circular letter 
1o noii-Eesident Members. As only one of the 231 non- 
Eesident Members has disapproved of the change, the Society 
will be able to judge whether it meets or not with their 
wishes. 

Eoyal Astatic Society. 

22, Albemarle Street, London, W. 

Sir, — The Council of the Eoyal Asiatic Society beg to 
invite your attention to the following facts. 

For many years the Journal of the Society was issued at 
irregular intervals, and in parts of varying size. Thus for 
ten years (1824 to 1833) there were published three volumes 
of Transactions.'’^ For the following four years yearly 
volumes of the Journal were issued, but only three 
volumes appeared in the subsequent six years, and at last 
the issue declined to only om volume for the three years, 
1844-46. The next six years are represented by six volumes 
of about 400 pages each, and then there was only om 
volume again for the three years, 1851-55, and one for the 
four years, 1857-60. After that the members received one 
volume each year. But this only continued for three yeai^s ; 
the twelve years, 1864 to 1875, being represented by seven 
volumes onl 3 ^ From that date each year has had its own 
volume, in increasing size and divided into a gradually in- 
creasing number of issues in the year, until there has now 
been lirmly established the custom of issuing punctually to 
date a quarterly illmtrated journal containing, not only 
original articles, but very full news of all that is being done 
throughout the world in the subjects in which the members 
of our Society are interested. 

The Council have every reason to believe that their action 
in this respect has met with the approval of the Society. 
They have been glad to notice a steady increase in the number 
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of non-resident members, and they desire still further to 
improve the Journal, and to add, in other %Yays, to the 
advantages the Society is able to offer to their members in 
the East, But the experience they have now gained has 
proved to them that this cannot be done at the present rate 
of subscription. Last year's Journal," for instance, costa 
good deal more to produce — and that without reckoning?- 
postage, which, in the case of members residing in the East 
is especially heavy — than the guinea which the non-resident 
members paid. 

The non-resident members used to pay two guineas a year. 
This was the rule till 1861. In that year (which, you will 
notice, was the date when the Journal was most reduced) the 
subscription of new non-resident members was, very properly, 
also reduced to one guinea, but members already admitted 
continued to pay two guineas down to the year 1874. 
Resident members have paid three guineas throughout the 
existence of the Society. 

Under these circumstances, the Council invite the co- 
operation of the non-resident members in the improvements 
they are endeavouring to carry out. The Journal in its 
present shape cannot be produced for one guinea. It would 
be a very great pity to reduce either its size, or the number, 
or the regularity of its issues. But one or other of these 
courses must be adopted unless the non-resident members are 
willing to increase their annual subscription. Now, on the 
contrary, it is very desirable to increase the number of the 
illustrations, and to improve both news and articles by paying 
special correspondents in the East, and writers of special 
articles both at home and abroad. The Council are there- 
fore considering the q[uestion of raising the non-resident 
subscription to 30,9. (It is deserving of notice, that, since 
the quarterly issue, the price of the Journal to non-members 
has been fixed at £2 a year, and that at this price the 
number of purchasers has steadily increased.) 

The proposed change would enable the Council to relieve 
non-resident members from one effect of the existing rules. 
Under those rules, when they return home they become 
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resident members and have to pay three guineas a year, so 
that just when their income has declined their subscription 
lias been increased. The Oomicil propose that non-resident 
members should, in future, continue to pay only the non- 
resident subsoription, unless they come to live actually in or 
near London. 

If you approve the proposed changes, and desire no decrease 
ill the expenditure on the Journal, no reply to this circular 
will be necessary. If you should he of the contrary opinion, 
will you kindly let me know before the 4th June, when the 
matter will have to be finally decided upon. 

I am Sir, Yours obediently, 

T. W. Ehvs Davids, Secretary. 

The following list of Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year is submitted for approval : 

President — Sir Thomas F. Wade, M. A., K.O.B., Professor 
of Chinese in the University of Cambridge, 

Director. — Major-General Sir Henry 0. Eawlinson, K.C.B., 
D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents.- — Sir Thomas Edward Oolebrooke, Bart. ; 
Major-General A. Cunningham, R.E., C.S.I., K.O.I.E. ; the 
Bev, Professor A. H. Sayce, M.A. ; Colonel Henry Yule, 
B.E, C.B., LL.D. 

Council — F. P. Arbuthnot, Esq. ; Professor U. K. Douglas ; 
Theodore Duka, Esq., M.D. ; J. F. Fleet, Esq., O.LE, ; 
Major-General Sir F. J. Goldsmid, 0.B-, K C.S.I. ; J. F. 
Hewitt, Esq. ; H. H. Howorth, Esq., M.P., P.S.A . ; Sir 
William Hunter, K.C.S J., C.LE., LL.D. ; Henry C. Kay, 
Esq. ; Professor Terrien de Lacouperie, Ph.D., Litt.D. ; 
General Robert Maclagan, R.E., F.R.S.E. ; Professor Sir 
Slonier Monier-Williams, K.O.I.B., M.A., D.G.L. ; E. Delmar 
Morgan, Esq. ; The Rev. Richard Morris, M.A., LL.D. ; 
Professor W. Robertson Smith, M.A. 

Treasurer. — E. L. Brandreth, Esq. 

Secretary. — Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Honorary Secretary. — Robert KT, Oust, Esq., LL.D. 

Trustees. — Sir T, Edward Oolebrooke, Bart. ; Robert Ilf. 
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Oust, Esq*, LL.D. ; Sir Eicliard Temple, Gr.C.SJ., OJ E 
D.G.L., M.P. 

Honorary Solicitor . — Alexander H. Wilson, Esq. 

It was moved by Mr. Morris, and seconded by Dr. Duka 
that the new rules, as recommended by the Council, bo 
adopted as the Rules of the Society. 

Mr. Sinclair moved as an amendment that to the new 
rule Ho, 46 there should be added the words: '^Provided 
that nothing in this rule be held to prohibit the association 
with the honorary auditors of a professional auditor,^^ 

Mr. Strachey seconded this amendment. 

Mr. Kay pointed out that there was nothing in the pro- 
posed addition inconsistent with the rule as drafted. 

Mr, Sinclair consented to his amendment being put as a 
rider, and on a division it was decided by 18 to 3 to adopt 
his suggestion, 

Mr. Morris’s motion was then carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, again referring to the two vacancies which 
had occurred in the list of Honorary Members, informed 
the meeting that the Council recommended the election of 
Professor Wright, of Cambridge, and Professor Sachau, of 
Berlin. This was unanimously agreed to. 

Sir Charles Bernard, K.C.S.I., and Pandit Yisvanatha 
Harayana Inderjl were elected Resident Members ; and 
Dvijadas Datta, R. S. Ayangar, C. F. Oldham, A. M. T. 
Jackson, and R. A, Weil, Esquires, were elected hf on- 
resident Members of the Society. 

Mr. H. H. Howorth, M.P., proposed a vote of thanks to 
the President for the distingushed services he had rendered 
to the Society during the past year, and on his putting this 
to the vote it was carried by acclamation. 

l&th June, 1888. — Sir Thomas Wade, K.C.B., President, 
in the Chair. 

Prof. Bendall exhibited a unique palm-leaf MS. of the 
Tantrakhyana, which he had discovered in Nepal, and gave 
an account of the MS. and its contents, A full report of 
his paper will appear in the October number of the Journal 
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II. CoNTEOTS OF PoBEmF OeXENTAL JotTB^^ALS, 

L ZErTSCnilTET deb DeETSCHEK MoEGEIS'LAirDISCEEJr Gesellschaft. 

ToL xlii. Part I. (Received 22nd May, 1888). 

1. M. Klamroth. On extracts from Greek writers found in 
ad-Yaqubi. ■ 

2. M. Griinbanm. Semitic Notes. 

3. Pranz Prmtorins, Tbe Perfect Tense in Sabman. 

4. Pranz Prmtorias. Tigrina Proverbs, 

5. Th. Noldeke. ^Egyptian Eolklore. 

6. Hontmn-ScMiidler, Kurdish Lexicography. 

7. August Miiller, On Koran ii- 261. 

8. Eugen ‘Wilhelm. Avesta Lexicography, 

9. Rudolf Dvorak, Should Turkish Poetry be Yocalised. 

10. Wlislocki. Contributions to the History of the Migration of 
Pabies. 

2. JOTJEXAL AsIATIQXJE. 

8th Scries. YoL xi. Part II. (Received 23rd May). 

1. Leon Peer. Pali and Buddhist Studies. 

2. L’Abbe Martin. On the Hexameron of James of Edessa. 

3. M. de Harlez. On the relations between the Niu-chis and 
the Manchus. 

4. Maspero. On a Manual of Egyptian Hierarchy. 

3. JoUBXAL OF riTE AsIATIC SOCIETY OF BeXGAL. 

YoL Ivi. (Received 9th April, 1888). 

1. E. E. Oliver. The Safwa Dynasty in Persia. 

2. Shyamril Das. Antiquities at Nagari. 

3. C. E. Tate. Notes on the City of Hirat. 

4. A. Piihrer. Three New Copper Plate Grants of Govinda 
Chandra Deva of Kanauj. 

5. J. H. Knowles. Kashmiri Riddles. 

6. R. Mitra. On an Inscription of Yidyadhara Bhanja. 

7. J. F. Garwood. Ancient Mounds in the Quetta District. 

8. H. Beveridge, The Mother of Jahangir. 

9. C. J. Rodgers. Notes on the Coins of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. 

toil. XX. — [xw 8BEIKS.] 
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4. JOUEWAI. OP Liteeattiee abb Sciebce. 

YoL for 1887-1888 (Eeceived 18tii June). 

1. E. Stradiot. Hindu Music. 

2. G. Oppert. The Original Inhabitants of India. 

3. J. E. Tracy. Pandy an Coins. 

4. J. E. Hutchinson. Chikakol Antiquities. 

6. E. H. C. Tufnell. Hints to Coin Collectors. 

III. Obitfaey Notices. 

Badger , — The death is announced of Hr, Percy Badger, author 
of the English-xirahic Lexicon, 1881. Dr. Badger was well ac- 
quainted with the Syrian Arabic of the present day, having laboured 
for many years as a missionary in the East, in connection with 
which he wrote a valuable book on the history of The Nestoriaiis 
and their Literature.” 

Bandit Bhagvanlal Indrajl , — The following interesting letter 
appears in the ^ Academy.’ — Bombay^ March 23, 1888, — Many 
readers of the Academy will be grieved to hear of the death of 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Indrajl. He died on Eriday last, March 16, at 
his house in Walkeshwar. 

I have seen him from time to time during his last illness ; and 
two days before his death I had the sad pleasure of paying him a 
visit along with M. Senart, to whom he was well known, and who, 
like every one else who knew Bhagvanlal, held him in gi^eat regard 
and affection. We had previously taken steps to learn if our visit 
would be agreeable, and were met on the way by a note, dictated 
by the Pandit, x^ressing us to come. His bodily state, he said, was 
getting worse and worse, and we must come quickly. I was told 
afterwards that he hoped each step on the stair might be that of 
the distinguished scholar who wms coming to him with news about 
the recent discovery of an Asoka inscription. M. Senart will, I 
know, be glad that we did not yield to the fear we had that a visit 
at such a time might he out of place. 

Bhagvanlal rallied to greet his friend in a way none of those who 
were present will forget. It was too painfully obvious to all that 
the end was a matter of hours. But his eye kindled as he listened 
to all M. Senart had to tell him, the only murmur of impatience 
which escaped him was when he heard that his friend had been to 
Junaghar — ^*my native place*’ — and he not able to accompany him 
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tliere. “ I am so sorry, so sorry/^ He pressed my hand warmly 
when he took leave of me, and I was glad to feel sure that ^ve had 
given him a moment’s pleasure. His death was to himself a relief. 

am (][uito happy to go to God,’’ were his words some days 
hefore. But more than one of your readers will feel with his 
friends hero that the world is poorer to them now that so simple, so 
true, and so pure a soul has gone from it. A man greatly beloved, 
in whom was no guile. His body was burned the same evening in 
the Walkesliwar burning ground close to his house. In a will 
written shortly before his death he had left directions wliicli were 
for the most part faithfully carried out. All the ceremonies for the 
dying had been performed by himself in anticipation of death. 
They were not to be repeated now. When the end came near, 
earth, brougiit by himself from a holy place, was to he spread on 
the ground, and he was to be lifted from his bod and laid on it. 
His body was to be covered np to the mouth with the sacred sheet 
he had provided. The name of God was to be repeated in bis ear 
as he lay dying. When the breath was seen to be departing, the 
holy water he had brought from the Ganges was to be sprinkled 
upon him, and a few drops put into his mouth. At the moment 
of death the sheet was to be drawn over his face and not again 
to be removed. Four friends were to carry him to the funeral 
pyre, and no weeping was to be made for him. Only the name 
of God was to be ever repeated. The women were not to 
come. When all was over, his friends were to return to his house 
and disperse, first sitting together for a little time, if they so chose. 
He had no sou or heir to take objection to the absence of the usual 
rites. Let his friends bethink them of the great sin they would 
commit if in any of these things they disregarded the wishes of 
the previous owner of what would be then a worthless corpse.” 
His caste people must not be allowed to interfere. The friends 
who should do his will were his true caste people. 

Ehagvanlrd left the history of Gujerat he was writing for Mr. 
Camphell’s Gazetteer unfinished, but he worked hard up to the last 
day or two to perfect the fragment he had commenced. He finished 
his account of the Kshatrap coins in his possession in the draft of a 
paper dictated by him in Gujerathi, in which he has also given 
a full account of the lion pillar capital, with its inscriptions in 
Bactrian Pali, which he brought from Muttra* This paper will, 
in accordance with his wish, after it has been put in the form he 
would himself have given to it, be offered to the Boyal Asiatic 
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Society. His coins and inscriptions, including tlie Muttra one, are 
to be offered to the British Museum, on terms wbicb I do not doubt 
the authorities there will gladly agree to. His MSS. he lias left 
to the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, asking only 
that they may be placed near the MSS. of the late Dr. Bhao Daji. 
I cannot yet say in what state his papers, other than that to wliicli 
I have referred, have been left, but his friend and executor, 
Mr. Harsundas Yalubhdas, has asked me to look over them ; and 
I undertake that nothing which can be published shall be lost. 
I hope at all events that we shall be able to bring together in a 
volume all the published papers of the Pandit, alongside of those 
of his revered master and friend Bhao Baji. Bhagvanlfil, I know, 
would have wished for just such a memorial. I hope I have not 
written at too great length for your columns. I have myself lost 
a dear friend in Bhagvanlal, and I know that the details 1 have 
given will have a melancholy interest for a wide circle of scholars. 
They will join me in bidding him a last farewell — ^nay, rather, 
in the words with which we parted, Punar darsanaya Auf 
wiedersehn ! ”) — Peter Peterson.'^ 

Fleischer . — Professor Doctor Heinrich L. Fleischer, who died on 
the 16th of February last, was born in Schandau in Saxony on the 
21st of February, 1801. He commenced his University studies as 
a theologian at Leipzig in 1819, but soon devoted himself to Oriental 
languages, which he afterwards studied under Be Sacy and Caussia 
de Perceval in Paris. On his return home to Dresden, he was 
appointed to the staff of the Krenzschule, and whilst here he was in- 
vited in 1835 to take a Professorship of Persian in St. Petersburg; 
but Professor Eosenmiiller dying at this juncture, his own Univer- 
sity at Leipzig was able to offer him the Professorship of Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, which he retained up to the year 1887, when 
he retired from University work. He either edited or assisted in 
editing the following: ‘‘Ahulfeda’s Historia Ante-Tslamitica,” 
Arabic and Latin, 1831 ; Alfs One Hundred Proverbs,’^ Arabic 
and Persian, 1837 ; ‘^Baidhawi’s Sayana of the Koran, 1844-48; 

Samakhshari’s Oolden Necklaces,” German translation; Mirza 
Mohammed Ibrahim’s Persian Grammar,” German translation ; 
^^Habicht’s Arabian Nights,” Arabic text, left unfinished by tbe 
editor. He also contributed matter to Levy’s Talmudic Dictionary 
and Muhlau and Yolek’s Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon. 

Gopalakrislmama Chetty . — The death is announced, in Madras, 
of Mr. N. Gopalakfishnama Chetty. The greatest portion of 
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liis public sorvico — more tban fifteen years as Deputy Collector 
—was spent in the Kirnool District, where his name is cherislicd 
to this day with fond affection by the rural population as tlieir good 
old friend, he was entrusted with the compilation of a Manual 
of that district — a ta.sk which he accomplished with credit so far 
a.s the meagre District Eecords permitted him. Ho was also u 
a good Telugu scholar-, and was the author of a popular talo entitled, 
“ Sriranga Raja Chaiiti-a,” illustrative of native manners and 
customs. 

lY. ISTotes A3sri> I^ews. 

Among the honoiii's conforrecl on the occasion of the Gucon’s 
birthday, two have been bestowed on Members of our Society. Mr. 
Kedhouse, C.M.Gr., who was Secretary of the Society from 1801 to 
1860, and is now an Honorary Member, has become a K.C.M.G., 
and Mr. Cookson, C.E., of the Consular Service in Egypt, has been 
made a K.C.B. 

There has been published in Colombo a new edition of Guriiln- 
gomi's Ama-watura (The water of Arahatship), probably the oldest 
work written in Ceylon in the native Prakrit, with a complete 
glossary. 

The Chinese Professorship at Camhridge. — Sir Thomas Wade, wdio 
has been recently elected to the newly-established Professorship of 
ChinesG at Cambridge, delivered his inaugural lecture on the 13th 
iiist, in the Senate House before a large and appreciative audience. 
The Yice-Chancellor presided. The Professor commenced by stating 
that, as he had not originally approached the study of the Chinese 
hmgiiage as a trained philosopher or philologist, he deprecated too 
high an estimate of his qualifications as a lecturer. He assumed 
that his pupils, should he have any, would be intending missionaries 
or interpreters, to both of whom the oral language would be indis- 
pensable. His advice to applicants in either category would be 
that they should make their way to China with all speed. As a 
consulting practitioner, however, he could no doubt give them hints 
which they would find useful. With the aid of a map, the Pro- 
fessor defined the vast area over which — ^the languages of the 
aborigines and other races being excluded — Chinese of one sort or 
another is spoken, and, referring to the history of the central State, 
the cradle of Chinese civilization, and its gradual development 
during thirty centuries into a mighty Empire, he urged that the 
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multiplicity of its dialects, wMch lie put at some 1400, liad in it 
notliing extraordinary, the magnitude of the Empire and the process 
of its consolidation considered. He dwelt at some length upon the 
embarrassment occasioned to the foreigner by the paucity of sounds 
those too monosyllabic, allotted to the thousands of words contained 
in the language, and upon the addition to this consequent upon the 
law of intonation. But he pointed out that, both as regards the 
syllabic sound and the tone, by the collocation of words so as to 
produce a quasi-polysyllahic effect, both difficulties are greatly 
diminished. Lastly, he explained the origin of the written character 
in its simpler form as ideographic, and having demonstrated the 
process of combination by which the more complicated characters 
have been produced, he brought his lecture to a close. In the next 
lecture the Professor promised that he would attempt a notice of 
the literature of China ; and meanwhile, without the formal insti- 
tution of classes, he announced himself ready to give counsel to any 
student of the written or spoken language who might be disposed 
to seek it. 

Pending a reconstitution of the Laudian chair of Arabic at 
Oxford, Mr, B. S. Margoliouth has been appointed to give instruc- 
tion in Arabic during next term. Mr. Margoliouth has been 
spending some time lately at Cairo. 

The honorary degree of M.A. has been conferred at Oxford upon 
Br. Hermann Ethe, Professor of Oriental Languages at Aberyst- 
wyth, who has long been engaged in cataloguing some of the 
Oriental collections in the Bodleian, and who is now examining in 
the Oriental schools, 

A report recently issued in India on the progress of education in 
the North-'W'estern Provinces and Oudh affords evidence of the 
growing demand for University education, there having been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of students attending the Arts 
course in the College, and an improvement in the percentage of 
candidates successful at the various examinations of the course. 
The report states that considerable progress has been made during 
the year on the lines laid down by the Education Commission, 
especially in the establisliment of revised standards of instruction 
and a code of rules for village schools. 

At a recent meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, M. fimile Senart, the French archeologist, who has recently- 
been travelling in India, delivered a lecture on the various inscrip- 
tions which hear the name of Piyadasi, the Asoka of Southern 
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Biicldliists, grandson of CBandragupta, The chief object of M. 
StJiiart’s visit to India was to supplement by direct inspection the 
patic^nt study of years which he has devoted to these inscriptions, 
in his opinion the most ancient dated monuments of India, the most 
ancient dated witnesses of its religious life and the progress of 
Buddhism. The resnlt is that he has been able to settle the text 
of many passages hitherto doubtful. He read an interesting trans- 
lation of the famous Edict of Toleration, and gave an account of 
the discovery by Capt. Deane, Assistant Commissioner at Hoti 
Murdan, of the new inscription at Shahbaz Garhi, which furnishes 
material for a perfect text of the Edict. — Athenmm^ 5th May, 
1888, p. 569. 

The first volume of the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the India 
Office, by Professor Eggeling, of Edinburgh, has just been published. 
It contains the description of all the Yedic works in the collection 
comprised in 566 MSS. These are derived from various sources, 
but by far the larger number came from the library of H. T, 
Colebrooke. 

Mr. M. Dhammaratna, the editor of the native paper called 
“ Lak Mini Pahana,^’ has commenced the publication of an edition, 
in Sinhalese characters, of the Pali Text of Buddhaghosa’s celebrated 
work the Wisnddhi Magga. It is to appear in weekly parts of two 
sheets each, and is to contain also the full commentary in Sinhalese 
of the learned King Parakrama Bahu the Third (called Paiidita 
Parakrama Bahu, to distinguish him from the more famous King, 
the first of that name). To these two works are added a new 
commentary by the Editor, also in Sinhalese. The first part has 
already appeared, and the undertaking reflects the greatest credit 
on the public spirit and scholarship of the Sinhalese journalist. 

Ammdhapura^ Ceylon , — There seems to be very great want of 
tact in the way in which the excavations at the ancient and sacred 
seven Dagabas at this place are being carried out. 

The following correspondence is taken from the Sinhalese news- 
paper Barasa'vuanderasa of the 1st instant: 

Colonial Secretary’s Office, 23rd May. — ^Rev. Sir, — I am directed 
to send you the accompanying Memorial addressed to the Officer 
Administering the Government by certain Buddhists, and I am to 
invite you to offer any observations that you may desire to make 
thereon. 2. I am to remind you that, at yonr interview with His 
Honour the Officer Administering the Government, you asked only 
for the suspension during the pilgrimage of the excavation work, 
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and that no reference was made by yon to any discovery or removal 
of * hidden treasures,’ of which His Honour has not himself heard.— 
I am, &c., H. W. Gbeen, for Colonial Secretary. — H. Sumaagala 
Terunanse.” 

Widyodaya College, Colombo, May 31st. — Sir, — I am in receipt 
of your letter of the 23rd instant, enclosing a petition from a so- 
called Abhayagiri Defence Committee, and asking me to offer any 
observations upon it that I may wish. In reply I have to say: 
1 . That although I have no connection with the above-mentioned 
Committee, and cannot accept any responsibility for its actimis or 
statements, I am distinctly of opinion that the excavation of the 
Sacred Dagabas, on any pretence whatever, is an act of desecration, 
and cannot but be extremely painful to the feelings of all tnio 
Buddhists. 2. That as to the statement made in the petition that 
the Government Agent has despoiled the Dagaba of its hidden 
treasures, I have no reliable evidence before me of the discovery 
of any valuables whatever, and for that reason I made no reference 
to the general rumour of such discovery during my interview with 
His Honour the Officer Administering the Government ; but I am 
decidedly of opinion that, if any such treasures have been removed^ 
they should at once be replaced. 3. That at my recent interview 
with His Honour the Officer Administering the Government, what 
I asked for was as represented, the mere suspension of the 
work of excavation during the time of the pilgrimage, but the 
stoppage of such work altogether and the filling up of all excavations 
before the pilgrimage.— I am, sir, &c., H. Sumaxgala, High Priest 
of Adam’s Peak, and Principal of Widyodaya College. — The Hon. 
the Colonial Secretary, Colombo.” 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held on 
March 14 ; Prof. J. Milne in the chair. Mr. C. S. Meik read an 
interesting paper, Around the Hokkaido.” The tour round Yesso 
was made in company of Mr. Eukushi, of the Survey Department 
of the Hokkaido Government . — London and GMna Telegraphy May 
7, 1888, p. 418. 

Count Auret-Elmpt, a Eussian, is at present on a voyage up the 
Meikong, in company with M. Dupuis. His object is to study the 
Muongs, Mois, and other tribes in an earnest manner, and trace their 
origin. He is likewise particularly interested in the Laotians, 
whom he believes to be descendants of the ancient Khmeis. — Ibid.y 
p. 427. 

A Erench mission, composed of several members, and at the head 
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of wliicli is M. Eonneroaii, is now exploring Cambodia and visiting 
Angkor. An artist accompanies the expedition. — p. 427. 

Mr. A. Dalgleisli, the well-known Central Asian traveller, has 
been sliot by a Patlian near tbe Karakoram Pass, while on liis way 
to Yarkand, His body was to be taken to Let for burial. — Home- 
ward Mail, May 7, 1888, p. 578. 

Jfrmoi Fliihlogy. — ^*A Language-study based on Bantu,” by 
tlie llev. F. W, Kolbe, formerly of the Ehenish Mission in Ilerero- 
land, South Africa (Titibner, 1888). The author, following Dr. 
Bleek, considers that a study of the Bantu Languages of South 
Africa is most important to every Comparative Philologist. For 
instance, the origin of the grammatical form of gender and number, 
the etymology of pronoun, and many other deep grammatical 
(juestions will find their solution in the study of the languages of 
this family. To this subject he has dedicated a treatise of 98 
pages. 

The ‘^Book of Common Prayer ” in the Chuana Language of 
South Africa, belonging to the Bantu Family, has been published 
by the S.P.C.K. 

An educational book in the form of exercises to facilitate the 
study of Umbundu, the language of Benguella iu West Africa, has 
been published by the Mission Press at Benguella. This also is a 
Bantu language, the very existence of which is only known to us 
from the works of the American Missionaiies. 

Hote on the Riff Language of the Berber Branch of the Hamitic 
Family spoken in the Northern portion of Morocco by a largo 
population, who are quite distinct from the Arabic invaders, and 
only Mahometans on the surface. A Gospel has been translated 
into this language, with the help of Natives, and I witnessed the 
process during my visit to Morocco last October, It is an entire 
addition to onr existing knowledge. — R.N.C. 

The Berber language of North Africa embraces several branches, 
the, chief of which are the Strs, or Shluh, spoken in the country of 
Sidi Hashira, south of Morocco proper, the Bifi’, in the mountains 
of North Morocco, and the Kabail, of Algeria. Between these 
widely separated countries there are all along the intervening 
Atlas mountains, and also in some parts of the Sahara, more or less 
varying shades of the same tongue. In short, these sub-dialects, 
with a few exceptions, may be said to cover the whole Atlas range 
from Tunis to Agader, and are more or less intelligible to the people 
speaking one or other of the three above-mentioned languages. 
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The branches mentioned of the Berber language, although analogous 
are yet quite distinct ; somewhat resembling, in their relation to 
each other, a group of Keltic languages, such as Gaelic, Irish and 
■Welsh, or perhaps more nearly, ITeo-Latin group, say Italian 
French, and Spanish. The term SHLtrH is given in Morocco by 
people of Arab extraction to the Berber people, and their language 
is also called Shilha. And doubtless Shilha was the prevaiiinf^ 
language of the whole of Mauretania before the indigenous in* 
habitants of the plains and the coast were driven into the mountains 
at the time of the Arab invasion. Riff, the north-western branch 
of Berber, has hitherto been an unwitten language. 

Linguistic JExfloratim of the Smegambm.—^xoi, Rene Basset, 
of Algiers, has now completed Ms linguistic exploration of the 
Senegambia, the results of which will appear in three volumes, as 
soon as possible. 

I do not wish to anticipate more than necessary the work of the 
French explorer, and shall only give, from a few explanatory notes 
supplied by him, the probable contents of his work, as follows : — 

1. Zenaga . — History of the Moors and of the country, from the 
times of Hannons Periplon. — Morphology and Phonetics. — ^Zenaga 
Texts. — ^French-Zenaga Yocahulary. — Comparative Zenaga-French 
Dictionary, in order of roots. — ^Yocahulary of the Berberized Arabic 
words, in order of roots. 

2. ILassanya Arahic, spoken on the river Senegal. — ^Poetry and 
Letters. — Hassanya Yocabnlary, in order of Arabic roots. — Influence 
of the Arabic over the Senegalian languages, viz. : Wolof, Pul, 
Mandingo, Susu, Serer, etc. — ^Arabic Letters written by these 
populations. 

8. Bangara, of the Mandingo gronp. — ^Y ocabulary. 

4. Khassonke^ of the Mandingo group. — Grammar. — French* 
Khassonke and Khassonke-French Yocabularies j comparisons with 
the Susu, Soninke, Mandingo, Bamhara, etc. 

5. Comparison of the Wolof and Serer-Sin roots. 

6. Berer-Non^ isolated language (at least provisionally) ; not to be 
ranged with Dr. Fr. MiilleFs so-called Felup languages,- at any 
rate, quite distinct from the Serer-Sin, or Kegem, as illustrated by 
Gen. L. Faidberbe. Therefore the name ‘‘ Serer can no more be 
used as that of a language having two dialects, Sin and Hon, as 
these two so-called dialects are, in fact, two different languages ; 
the few particulars given by Faidberbe about the so-called Hon 
dialect refer to the dialect of the Parors, or Falors, spoken at Hput 
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and distinct from the Is^on proper, as nnclerstood by the Dyobas.— 
Vocabulary. 

7. Landmna, neither isolated, nor to be classed \vith I)r. Fr. 
Miillcr’s so-called Felup languages ; but very closely related to the 
Hulloin, Baga, and Timne. — Morphology. — French-Landuma 
Vocabulary. 

8. Bdjja, — Morphology. — ^French-Baga Vocabulary. 

9. Comparative Vocabulary of the Baga, Landuma, Biillom, and 

■.■■Timne*. ■■■ ■■ ■ 

10. Byola {Bijafach\ of the Eio-Grrande, isolated. — Morphology 
and Vocabulary. 

11. Bram and Mandyago as spoken at Bnlam, Bissagos islands; 
these two dialects are closely related. — ^Morphology and Vocabulary. 

12. Nalu, isolated. — Morphology and Vocabulary. 

13. BidgogOy as spoken at Bulam, Bissagos islands. — Morphology 
and Vocabulary. 

14. Additions and Corrections. 

15. Appendices; chiefly unpublished documents of Portuguese 
oiigin. 

So considerable an amount of linguistic information, collected by 
so careful a scholar, will certainly prove very welcome ; but, as 
remarked by Prof. E. Basset himself, much work will yet remain 
to be done in the same region. Perhaps some other scholar will 
soon have the opportunity of studying the languages of the high 
Niger, of the Bissagos archipelago, of the Cazamausa (Felup, Papel, 
Balanta), not to speak of the Pul, which I intend to illustrate 
myself, as I would have done already, had I not lost many precious 
documents collected by me some years ago. — Capt. T. G. be 
Guiiuunoisr. 

V. EevieW:/' 

Die Kafa-Spraclie in JSFordost Afriha, von Leo Meinuch , — 
L Grammar of the Kaf a language. Vienna, 1888. 

Prof. Leo Eeinisch’s recent work brings to light a language of 
North-Eastern Africa which was till now almost unknown to us. 
It forms a new link in the chain of the linguistic series begun 
some years ago by this distinguished scholar. Unfortunately the 
materials collected by him on the spot are now very nearly 
exhausted, and it is highly probable that he will have no further 
opportunity of returning to the Egyptian Bbudan, which seems to 
be closed to Europeans for a long while to come. The time has 
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therefore come to review at some length the whole linguistic work 
of that scholar, and I hope soon to do so. 

Blit just now I must content myself with pointing out that, in 
the classification of African languages, progress must as yet be made 
with great caution. The plan of running more or less hastily 
through the grammars and dictionaries of many African languages 
is not likely to enable even the most clever scholar, however well 
trained in other branches of linguistics, to build up a permanent 
scientific theory. I venture to say that without a complete study of 
all these languages nothing can be done in the way of classification. 
And I insist especially on these considerations, because even 
scholar who, leaving Asia for a moment, deigns to come over into 
Africa in order to provide us with some new classification, does it 
too often from a peculiar and exclusive point of view. Ideology, 
for instance, may bo very helpful in comparing languages. But 
ideology alone can load only to inaccurate and delusive conclusions, 
as languages endowed with similar ideologies do not belong 
necessarily to the same linguistic or ethnological families. It is 
too hold to put on the same line the Mandingo, Bornu, Bedawye, 
Nuba, Brahui, Kalin ga and other African or Asiatic (why no 
American?) languages, on the mere ground that their ideologies 
are very similar, and to conclude triumphantly from such an 
inference that the people who speak these languages belong to a 
race, of which we know scarcely more than its name. 

Prof. Leo Eeinisch’s linguistic series will be concluded with the 
following works : 

1. Kafa Yocahulary (in the press). 

2. Saho Yocahulary and Texts (ready). 

3. Kunama Yocahulary and Texts (ready). 

4. Saho Grammar (in preparation). 

5. Afar Grammar (in preparation). 

6. General suggestions on the Numerals, the Pronouns, and the 
verbal iiexion. — Capt. T. G. nn Gxjieaudox. 

YI. Pali Text SoexEry, 

The issues of the Pali Text Society for 1887 have just ap- 
peared. They include the first volume of Mr. Trenckner’s 
long-expected edition of the Majjhima Nikaya. This work is a 
collection of the shorter ones among those Socratic dialogues in 
which Gotama’s views -of life and of religion have been preserved 
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to ns. The completion of this work, and of the corresponding 
collection of longer dialogues — the Higlia — will give ns the most 
complete and important statement of what Buddhism wms, as origin* 
ally held by the early converts. The Society has now published 
twenty-six texts in nineteen volumes, which are already quoted in 
the market at higher prices than the subscribers paid. 

f ■ ■ ■ 

I Til. ConniGEXDA. 

I 

The corrected proof-sheets of Sir M. Monier-Williams’s address 
on the Jains (printed under the Wofes of the Quarter in the last 
h'umber of the Journal) were unfortunately lost in transmission by 
post. It was intended to give an errata-list in the present number, 

^ but, on examination, most of the misprints appeared too obvious^to 
^ need pointing out. The only serious errata occur in the Jain prayer- 
formula at p. 281. They should be corrected as follows : 

JJ^amo Arihantanam namo Siddhanain namo Ayariyanam iiamo 
Uvajjhayanam namo loe Sabba-sahunam. The name of one of the 
Bigambara Pandits mentioned at p. 279 should be Syoji Lrd (not 
OyojiLal). 

So also in Mr. Sinclair’s letter, which he had not the opportunity 
of correcting, ‘ Angira’ was printed on p. 273 for ^ Angria,’ and at 
the end of the same paragraph ^ of ’ for *or’ (‘or the smaller 
temples’). The full stop at the end of line 6 on the following page 
should also be struck out. 


The following publications have been presented to the Society : 

From the Secretary of State for India in GounciL — Archaeological Survey of 
Southern India: Amravati and Jaggayyapeta. By Burgess and Biihler, 
4th. Loudon, 1887. — Archaeological Survey of India Eeports, Index vols. 
i.-xxui. Edited by Y. A. Smith. 1887. — VoL xxiii. Panjab and Rdjpu- 
tCiiia. 1887. Edited by H. B. Garrick. — Manual of the Andamanese 
Languages. By M. V. Portman. 8 vo. London, 1887. — Alheriini^s India. 
Edited by Dr. Edward Sachan. 4to. London, 1887.-- Hunter’s Gazetteer. 
14 vols. 2 nd edit. — Records of the Geological Survey of India. 

From the Government of Bengal, — Administration of I 880 - 86 . Fol. Calcutta, 
ISSI.—Selections from the Records of the Government of India: Foreign 
Department, Nos. ccxxxiv. Folio. 1888. Sanskrit MSS., by Raj endraRIa 
Mitra,LL.D., C.I.E. Yol. ix. part 1 . Calcutta, 1887. 

From the Government of Bombay, — Administration for the year 1886-87. — 
\ Sanskrit MSS. in Bombay. By R. G. Bhandarkar.— Selections from the 

Records of the Bombay Government ; Belgaum Oolleotorate, No, cxc.-cxci. 

I>: 
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1886. S6.tto Coliectorate, No. cciv. 1888.— Eeport of tlio Bircctor of 
Public Instruction. 1887. — Selections from State Papers: Home Series 
Yols. I.-II. 4to. Bombay, 1887. 

From tho Government of Madras, — Public Instruction, 1887, Adniiiustratioii 
Eeport. Bangalore, 1886-7. Fol. 1888.— List of Monuments selected for 
Conservation in the Presidency of Madras in 1884.— Eeport of Arclia?oU)gieal 
Survey of India, by Messrs. Eea, Burgess, and Se-vveil. July, 1886, to 
March, 1888. 

From his Eighiess the Maharaja Qaelcivar, — Report on the Administration of the 
Baroda State, 1883-4, 1884-85, 1886, 1887. 

From the Trustees of the Indian Museum. — A Catalogue of the Moths of India, 
compiled by E. C. Coles and Colonel C. Swinboe. Calcutta, 1887. 

From the Mimster of Fublic Instruction^ France. — Dictionnaire Ture-Francais, 
vol. ii. part 2. Paris, 1887. — Histoire des Dynasties Divines publiec en 
Japonais, traduite par Leon de Rosny. Paris, 1887. — Annalcs du Musee 
Guiraet. Vol. x. 4to. Paris, 1887.— Catalogue des Monnaies Musnlinancs 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale. Roy. 8vo. Paris, 1887. — Revue de rilistoire 
des Religions. Yol. xvi. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 1887. 

From the Mimster of Fublic Instruction^ Germany,— Handschriften-Yerzeich- 
nisse der Kdniglichen Bibliotbek zu Berlin. Yerzeichniss der Arabischen 
Handschriften, von W. Ahlwardt. Erster Band. Berlin, 1887. 

From the Government of the Netherlands, — Nedeiiandscb-Chineescli Woorden- 
boek. Deel ii. Aflevering ii. iii. Leiden, 1887.-~De Irlandische Eangen 
en Titelsop Java en Madoera. Batavia, 1887. 

From the delegates of the Clarendon Fress.— Catalogue of the Mohammedan Coins 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 4to. 
Oxford, 1888. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum.— Corns of the Greek and Scythic Kings 
of Bactria and India. By Percy Gardner. 8vo. London, 1 886. - Coins of 
the Sultans of Dehli. By Stanley Lane Poole. 8vo. Loudon, 18 S4.— The 
Coins of the Shahs of Persia. By R. S. Poole. 8vo. London, 1887. 

From the Fresident, — Wade (Sir T. E,), and W. C. Hillier, Progressive Course 
of Colloquial Chinese. 3 vols. 4to. Shanghai, 1886. 

Bentley^ Rev, W. S. — Dictionary and Grammar of the Congo Language- 8vo. 
London, 1887. 

Cassel^ Commentary on Esther, with four Appendices. Translated hy 

Rev. Aaron Bernstein. 8yo. Edinburgh, 1888. — Mischle Sindhad, Seeimdus. 
Syntipas Edirt, emendirt und erklart. 8vo. Berlin, 1888. 

Custf F. M.y LL.B.—ljes Races et les Langues de F Oceanic traduit do 
L’ Anglais. Par A. L. Pinart.— Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Second 
Series. 1887. 

Culm Stewart.— The Religious Ceremonies of the Chinese in the Eastern Cities of 
the United States. 4to* Philadelphia, 1887. 

Bivighty The Jtev. Dr. — A Turkish and English Lexicon. By Sir J. W. 
Redhouse. 4 parts. Constantinople, 1884-86, Printed for the American 
Press by A. H. Boyajian, 

EdwardSy Fourth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. ‘Goshen.* 

London, 1887. 
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JFimiy Wrs. — Stirring Times. 2 toIs. 8vo. 1878."— Orplian Colony of Tews in 
China. 8vo. Ijondon, 1872. 

Goldsmid, Sir F.— The Imperial Indian Peerage and Almanack, 1887.— Com- 
paratiTOVocahulariesoftho Languages Spoken at Sualdn : Arabic, Hatlendoa, 
Beni-Amer. Compiled by direction of Major 0. M. Watson, R.E., C.M.O. 

Srkrson, Medieval Yernacular Literature of Hindustan. Vienna, 

■■■■ : 1888 . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Gmcsi'y F, S.y €.LE,-—A. Supplement to the Fatehpur Gazetteer. Allahabad, 

1887 . ^ 

IFndletjy T. Ilolhciiiy Surgeon-- Major . — Third Report of the Joypore Economic 
and Industrial Museum. Thin folio. 1887- 

The Authors . — Proposed Scheme for a new Turkish Grammar, with a method for 
transcribing that Language into the Latin Character. By 11. T. Lyon and 
E. Tigrane. 

Lacouperwy Frof. T. de . — Languages of China before the Chinese. 8vo. London, 
1887. — The Babylonian and Oriental Record. — The Old Bahyloniun Charac- 
ters and their Chinese Derivatos. Pamph. London and Paris, 1888. 

MargoUouth, I ). — Analecta Orientalia ad Poeticam Aristoteleau. 8yo. London, 
*1887. 

MatiheSyB. 71— Maccassar New Testament. Roy. 8vo. 1875-88. 

MorriSy Dr. liicliard.--OTi Tche yun Fou. Dictionnaire Touiquc. 5 vols. 

Forimmiy M. T.— Chinese Music. By J. A. Aalst. Shanghai, 1881.— The 
National Music of the World. By the late H. I>\ Chorley, edited by Henry 
G. Hewlett. 2iid ed. London, 1882.— Notes on Siamese Musical Instru- 
ments. London, 1885. — An Introduction to the Study of National Music, 
By Carl Engel. London, 1866. — The Literature of Natiouai Ahisic. By 
Carl Engel. London, 1879.— Short Notices of Hindu Musical Instruments. 
Calcutta, 1877. — Hindu Music from Various Authors, By Sourindro Mohun 
Tagore, Mus. Doc., Founder and President of the Bengal Music School, 2nd 
ed. Calcutta, 1882. — Musical Scales of the Hindus. By S. M, Tagore. 
Calcutta, 1881. — Victoria Shmrfijyan, or Sanskrit Stanzas. By S. M. 
Tagore, 2nd ed. Calcutta, 1882.— Fifty Tunes, composed and set to Music. 
By S. M. Tagore. Calcutta, 1878.— The Five Principal Musicians of the 
Hindus. By S. M. Tagore. Calcutta, 1881. — The Twenty Principal Kavyu- 
karas of the Hindus ; or, Extracts from the Works of Twenty of the most 
Renowned lafcerati of India. By S. M. Tagore, Calcutta, 1883. 

The Editor . — India and the West in Old Days. By Prof. Albrecht Weber, 
Translated from the German by Emily Hawtrey. Edited by Robert Sewell. 
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I. iNTRODECrrOEY Essat. 

The first notice of tlie work that forms the subject of the 
Ijresent paper was given in Dr. Daniel Wright’s “ History of 
Nepal,” where, at p. 322, the title of the book occurs in the 
list of Sanskrit MSS. procured for the University of Cam- 
bridge. In examining this collection in the years 1880-3, I 
noted the work as related to the Panca-tantra. As, however, 
this MS. was (with the ex;ception of some verses as to which 
I shall speak presently) entirely in Newari, and as I decided 
to issue at first only the catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
MSS., I have hitherto never published any further details, 
hut only gave a passing mention of my discovery in my 
paper read at the Berlin Congress of Orientalists in ISSl . . 

TOD. XX.— [new seeies.] 32 
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{Verhandlimgen, Theil II. Halfte ii. p. 204). When, how, 
eyer, I visited IsTepal in 1884, I obtained the small palm-leaf 
MS., which I now exhibit, containing the work entirely in 
Sanskrit. The MS.^ is dated Nepal Samvat 604, or a.d. 
1484, and was copied by one ^ Jasavarman’ start haJietunai W 
which, I suppose, is meant that his real name was Yacovar- 
man, and that he copied it for his own use. Perhaps this 
last intimation may account for the bad spelling, poor mnd]i% 
and general corruptness of text that prevail throughout. 
There are also several perplexing lacunce. For this reason 
I do not propose at present to publish the text in full, hut, 
pending at all events the possible acquisition of another 
MS., I now offer such an account of the tales as may prove 
serviceable to the student of Indian, and of general, folklore, 
and subjoin (Pt, V. VI.) selections from the text. 

Like most other Indian story-books, from the oldest 
known collection, the Pali Jatakas, downwards, each tale 
begins with a moral or text in verse. These texts are 
preserved in Sanskrit even in the Newari version ; and 
this being so, I have collated for the present essay the 
MS. at Cambridge already cited (which I call below), 
as well as another (‘ B’) in the same collection (Add. 1594 
and 1613), Through the kind negotiations of my friend 
Professor Minaev, I have also been favoured with the loan 
of a third Newari MS. (which I call ‘ C '), belonging to the 
Imperial Academy of S. Petersburg, a body which I have 
found on a previous oecasion most liberal in lending, and 
to which I desire to record my hearty thanks. 

The general literary character of the stories is somewhat 
bald, mostly lacking the racy sense of humour that makes 
the Jatakas so delightful and exceptional in Oriental litera- 
ture. Indeed many of the stories here seem to me to be 
mere notes for the liva voce telling of a story already more or 
less familiar to the speaker at least, if not also to the hearers. 
This theory seems confirmed by the very abrupt way in 
which many of the stories terminate ; not by a leisurely do 


^ Called S in the critical notes to J lY below. 
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'Iiffni bravmQ as in tlie Hitopade^a, followed by a repetition 
of part of tlie verse text, but a curt plirase like man 

donhah, *so the feult lay with the witless wight/ 
v'liere the story has been told in illustration of the advantage 
of hialdlil or vov^. Conversely in one or two cases the posifim 
moral is pointed out by a corapound ending in gmuL The 
separate stories, moreover, are styled not akhyana, but fildii/d- 
ndkftf a diminutive form. 

TFaving thus explained the general character of the work, 
I may now approach what is in fact the most important 
question of the present paper: namely, what is the exact 
position of this collection in the general chain of Indian 
folklore, to which the poetry and fiction of our own middle 
ages are so largely indebted ? 

I am pleased to be able to exemplify tbis indebtedness 
by a small contribution to Chaucer-literature.^ 

The book is, as I have already stated, closely allied to the 
Pafica-tantra. Of its 47 stories, about 25 may be regarded as 
founded on tales in that collection. And what is important 
to note is, that several of them were put into their present 
shape from a recension of that work difiering from any of 
those now extant. Thus, for example, Tale 38 in the present 
collection, that of the mouse and the cat, corresponds to 
chapter 5 of the Old Syriac version, which was made about 
570 A.D./ but does not occur in the Sanskrit Pailca-tantra. 
Another tale, No. 16, the well-known story of the elephant 
freed by the mice, occurs only in the ‘ sohmuckreichere 
Eecension,’ represented by the Berlin MS. used by Kose- 
garten in his unfinished text of the ‘ editio ornatior,’ and 
likewise in the Tamil Panca-tantra accessible to European 
readers in the translation by the Abbe Dubois, It is, however, 
quite an old story, familiar to all in the JEsopic fable of the 
lion and the mouse. On the other hand, Tale 24, the bird 
and the ape, belongs to the latest stage of stories in the 
Pailca-tantra, as it is not included in the Arabic nor even 

] The expression Tenahmn in tlie introductory verse to Tale 21 cited below 
points to a vex'y similar usage. Tale 28 ends ‘*evam ^anyatba cintitam^ iti.’’ 
See the full verse below. 

; ^ See Tale 42, 

^ Keith Falconer, Bidpai, Intr, pp. xiv, xivi. 
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in the Tamil. Again, Tale 22, the story of the sage who 
changes a dog into a beast of prey, and then changes it back 
when attacked himself, is far closer to the Indian tale pre- 
served in the Mahabharata and even the Hitopadeca (IV. vi.) 
than to the Panca-tantra version. 

So much for the general relation of our book to the Pailca- 
tantra-cycle of story, which to the historian of European 
literature at all events constitutes the most important branch 
of Eastern folk-lore. 

There are also a few ancient stories of Indian origin, but 
not included in the Panca-tantra. 

An example of these is Tale 25, where even the ‘text’ or 
introductory verse was evidently the same as that of an 
Indian story included in the Bkah-hgyur, the Tibetan 
Buddhist canon, translated in the ninth century a.d, if the 
reference in the note to Mr. Ralston’s version denotes the 
fourth great section of the canon. 

In subject, the tales present quite as much variety as the 
contents of most Indian story-books. Some are beast-fables, 
others turn on the relations of the sexes, others again look like 
mere incidents taken from historical legends or from romances. 

The style is on the whole decidedly poor. Passive Past 
participles in for example, are used in an active sense. 
Of. Tale 30, note 2, Tale 32, note 1. There are, however, 
some curious lexical forms, which seem to show that the 
book is of independent origin. Examples are : fkut 
‘strike’ (Tale 31), hitherto only found in the Dhatupatha, 
and consequently ignored by Professor Whitney in his 
“ Sanskrit Roots.” In Tale 43 (the Cat and the Mouse, 
lost ill the Indian Panca-tantra), in the introductory flolca, 
occurs the noun anupramgaka side by side with the verb 
anupravig ; also the form ^ vy ay ag at, for which I 'would read 
avyayayat, a causal form which is given in the Dhatupatha 
in the sense of ‘ motion ’ {gatau) : here clearly of the wheel- 
ing of the hawk. In Tale 15 (not printed) occurs the form 
gakydrni {=:igaknomi) parallel to the Pali sakkdmi^ 

^ In Tale 10 (not printed) we find tlie forms agrahmHha for a brahman who 
lias received an agrahara or royal donative : and just below, the form kuU_putrika 
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In spite of the odd forms that occur, I am not now inclined 
to the idea, which at first struck me, that the book is a mere 
local JTepalese production. This seems clear from several 
points in the tales. It is hardly likely, for e:xample, tliat 
a Kathnianclu pandit wmiild take for the hero of an anecdote 
a king of so distant a people as the Kalingas, who appear 
to have lived between South Orissa and Madras. In the 
very next tale, the story of the Brahman and his wooden 
image (see abstract), we find that sums of money are 
mentioned as paid in darmmd/i (Spaxf^cbl) ‘dirhams/ In 
another tale dmdrd/i (denarii) are mentioned. Such coins 
would suggest that the stories in their present form origi- 
nated not ill Nepal, but rather in some part of India, 
such as the Panjab, in communication with Persia and other 
Muhammadan countries. The word darmma or dramma is of 
rare occurrence in Sanskrit literature. To the passages given 
in the lexicons may be added the X — Xlth century in- 
scription, which I discovered in Eajputaria, and published 
in the account of my journey. 

I conclude, then, on the whole, that the Tantnlkbyana 
is one of the numerous independent workings-up of the 
talc-material current in India from an early date. It is 
parallel both to the Hitopadega and to the portion of 
the Kathii-sarit-siigara (chapters lx. etc., Tawney’s transla- 
tion, voL ii. pp. 27, sqq.), which corresponds to the Pailca- 
tantra, though it is not necessary to assume for it so late 
a date (eleventli century) as the latter of these hooks. I 
may here mention a compilation probably very similar to 
the present collection, as to which I have been kindly 
and most unexpectedly favoured with some private in- 
formation by Dr. H. if. van der Tuuk, an eminent Dutch 
Orientalist, residing in the remote island of Bali, in which 
discoveries so important for Sanskrit literature have been 
made. This is a collection of tales called the Tantri, of 
which Dr. van der Tuuk gave some account in our Journal 
for 1881 (New Series, Yol. XIII. pp. 44, 45). 

(ironically ?) for a /o^’-caste woman, analogous to the sense of hdaputm cited 
from Vaijayanti by Kavindra Sarasvati on Daeakumara-c*^ (p. 15^6, 1. 20, ed. 
Bombay, 18a3). See also Ft. III., notes on Tale 42 A. 
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II. {a) Geneeal Index to the Tales. 

Ahhreviatlons^ — Panca-t. ~ Panca-tantra. Bfy. =Benfey’s Translation of the 
Panca-tantra. Tales numbered as in this translation. Arabic figures refer 
to pages of Yol. I. (Einleitung). Hit. - Hitopade^a. Jat.=: Jatakas, ed. 
Pausbbll, some few translated by Eb. D. ( = Ebys Davids). Tawney = 0, H. 
Tawney’s translation of the Katba-sarit-sagara. Arabic figures refer to ptiges, 
Eonian to volume. 

Tale, 

L The tortoise and the two 
geese. [Text printed.] 

2. The monkey and the 

sleeping prince. [Text 
printed.] 

3. Louse and flea. 

4. The bird Bhairunda with 

two heads. 

5. The greedy jackal. 

6. Garland-maker and tiger. 

7. Crow, snake, and gold 

bracelet. [Text printed 
at p. 486 below.] 

8. The hare who made the 

lion jump into a well. 

' For several of these comparisons I am indebted to the help of friends to 
whom 1 have showed proofs of my paper, especially to Mr. Tawuey, Dr. filurris, 
Mr. J. F. Blumhardt, Dr. Fausbbll, Mr. Ward, and Mr. H. T. Francis. Ih'otVssor 
Cowell and Professor Biibler gave me help in this and in other parts of the 
paper. 

Cited by FausbblPs running nnuibers. It is much, to be regretted, as Prof. 
Fausbdll has at present published no index, that his running numbers differ some- 
what from those of the only accessible index, that of Wcstcrgaaril fCodiL 
Hava. L 37). 


Stories to be compared} 

Pahca-t. I. xiii. ; Bfy. 239-40 ; 
Hit. IV. ii. ; Jataka, No. 
215, ^ Eh. D, (p. viii), 
Panca-t. Bk. I. ^Nachtrag/ 
Tale xii, ; Bfy. vol. i. p, 
292 and vol. ii, p. 154 ; Jat. 
No. 44, Javanese ‘ Tantri.’ 
Panca-t. I. ix. ; Tawney, ii. 
34, 

Panca-t. Y. xiv, 

Pahca-t. IL iii. 

Similar incidents in Tota- 
Kahani, No. 11. 

Pahca-t. I. vi. ; Hit. II. viii. 


Pahca-t. I. viii. ; Hit, I, ix. 
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9. The Brahman, his son, 
and the snake*kmg. 
[Text at p. 487 kelow.] 
10. The Brahman and his two 
. wives of different, castes. 
IL Serpent, tree, and. locusts. 
T2. Buffalo, rolling stone, and 
tiger. , [Text printed, 
p. 488.] 

13. Ape and wedge. 

14. Geese and tiger-cub. 

[Text printed p. 499.] 

15. The tortoise and ape. 

10. Elephant freed by mice. 
[Text and translation, 
pp. 489, 497 below.] 

17. Brahman, cattle-stealer, 

and Pifaca. 

18. Brahman and golden pea- 

cock. 

19. Serpent and two frogs. 

20. Jackal imprisoned in 

carcase and freed by 
ISfarada. 

21. MerclianPs wife and thief 

(fragment). 

21a. Kmi and laywoman 
(fragment). 

22. A Bishi metamorphoses 

his son’s dog. 

23. Fragment of another 

metamorphosis- tale, 

24. Pippall-bird and monkey. 

25. Monkeys jump into a well 

after the moon. 


Pahca-t. III. V. 


Panca-t. III. iv. ■ 

Somewhat similar to the con- 
cluding part of Panca-t. I, 
Introduction (Bfy. voL ii. 
p. 8) ; Tawney, ii. 27. 
Pafica-t. L i 


Pahca-t. IV. Introd. ; comp. 

Arab, and Syr. versions. 
Pahca-t. II. ^ ]Si aehtrag ’ i. ; 

Bfy. ii. 208. 

Somewhat enlarged from 
Pahca-t. III. ix. 

Jat. L Mo. 136; somewhat 
similar to Pahca-t. III. 
xiii. ; but see abstract below. 
Of. Pahca-t. III. xv. 

Jat. Mo, 148. 


Of. Tota-Eahani, Mo. 10 P 


Hit. IV. vi. 


PaSca-t. I, xviiL ; Hit. II. iii. 
See Ealston^s Tibetan Tales, 

Mo. 45. 
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26. Karuntliaka is made to 

leap into a chasm. [Text 
below, p. 491, transla- 
tion in § lY., p. 481.] 

27. The Brahman, his image 

of Ganeca and the 
merchant. 

28. Eupavati, her gum Pra- 

bhakara and Prince 
Kandarpalalita. 

29. Merchant finds his wife’s 

sknlL 

30. Nupta quaedam, amarito 

po to desert a, primanocte 
simio se praebet. [Text 
printed, p. 491.] 

31. Prince and two parrots, 
82. The hunter and his two 

sons. [Text printed, p. 

492. ] 

33. Brahman, crab, snake, 

and crows. [Text and 
translation below, pp. 

493, 498.] 

34. Akingdetects his barber’s 

murderous designs by 
the use of a magic verse. 

35. Hare, partridge, and lion. 

36. The singing ass. 

37. Crane, fish, and crab. 

[Translation below, p. 
499.] 

38. The old cat and the mice. 

39. Thejackalmistakingfruit 

for meat. 

40. The Brahman and his 

goat. [Text printed.] 


Eoman tale of Mett us Curtins; 
Southern Pahca-t., Bk. L 
See Bfy. I., pp. 108, 109. 


Tale in Katha-sarit-sagaraj 
Tawney,voL i. p. 103 ; Katli- 
arnava, Tale 2; Bbara- 
taka-katha, Tale 3 (see 
Aufrecht, Cat. BodL). 


Pahca-t, V. xv. ; Bfy. 1. 538 ; 
Suvanna - kakkata - jataka, 
YoL iil. Eo. 389. 

Cf. Jatakas, Eos. 338, 373. 


Allied to Tale 47 mfra, 
Pahca-t. Y. vii ; Bfy. I. 494. 
Pahca-t. L vii. ; Jataka, Eo. 
38 (Transl. Eh, D.). 

Somewhat similar to part of 
Hit. 1. iv. 


Pahca-t. III. hi. 
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41. The wh eel wriglit, his wife, 
aiid her lover. 

4 1 A. Fowler, birds, and mouse. 


42. Husband, wife, lover, and 
mango-tree. [Text and 
translation, seepp. 494, 
500.] 

[43d] The mouse pursued by- 
owls, and the cat. [Text 
printed.] 

[44.] Lion, jackal, and deer. 

[Text partly printed.] 
[45.] Owls and crows. | 

[40.] Birds choosing a king, j 
[47.] The hare, the partridge, 
and the cat ‘ Dadhi- 
karna.’ 

[Verses, see p. 478 below.] 


Pahca-t. ITL xL; Hit. IIL 
xxiv,, with variations. 

Pahea-t. II., ^ Frame L^tory, 
and Hit. I. (Introductory 
Tale) ; Jiit. 33. 

‘Forty Viziers ’ (tr. Gibb, p. 
303) ; Chaucer, Mar- 
chaundes Tale. 

Pahca-t,, Arab, and Syriac 
versions; see Bfy. I. 543 
sqq,; Keith-Falconer, Bid- 
pm, p. 172 sqq. 


Pahca-t. III. (Introductory 
Tale). 

Pahca-t. III. ii. (Hare, spar- 
row^, and cat). 


II. ( h ) Index to the Panca-tantra Tales 
of which parallels appear in this collection. 


Fanoa-t. 

Book I. Introduction = 
Tale 1 = 
6 = 

7 = 

8 = 
9 = 

13 = 
18 = 

Appendix p.e. tales \ 

only extant in ‘ recen- ( ^ 

sio ornatior/ or in ver- i 
sions] / 


This and the rest of the tales are not numbered in the Sanskrit MS. (S). 


Tantrahhymia, 

Tale 12. 

13. 

7. 

37 . 

8 . 

3 . 

1 . 

24 . 





wmd: 
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Book II, Introductioa =: 41a, 

^3 5. 

Appendix = 16. 

Book III. Introduction == ^ 40 * 

Tale 2 = 47.* 

3 = 40. 

4 = 11. 

5 = , 9. 

9 = 17. 

11 = . 41. 

13 = . 18, 

Book I Y. Introduction = 15. 

Book Y. Tale 7 = 36. 

14 = ' 4. 

15 = 33. 


III. IfoTES ON THE TaLES EOUNI) IN THE PaNCA-TANTEA. 


Tale 1 (Pafica-tantra I. xiii.) is a well-known story found 
in tke B[itopade 9 a (lY. ii ) and the Katha-sarit-sagara. The 
Jataka-version of the tale (Fausboll, No. 215) has been trans- 
lated with some excellent notes by Prof. Rhys Davids at p. viii 
of the Introduction to his still unfinished translation of the 
Jatakas. I give the text of the story in full below. 

Tale 2 corresponds to a tale in Panca-t. Book I., but 
given in some MSS. only. The Pailca-tantra text is to he 
found in Weber, Indische Studien, Bd. III. p. 370, See 
also Jataka No. 44 and Bfy. I. 292, II. 154. 

From the text, which I print in full below, it will be seen 
that the story follows most nearly the Paiica-tantra tale, 
where, as here, an ape guards the sleeper, and not, as in 
the Jataka, the hunter’s son. But I think it will be felt 
that, for once, the form of the tale in this collection gives 
a better story, as it is far more natural and probable that 
the monkey should aim a stone at the fly, than that, as 
in all the other tales, he should use a sword for the 
purpose. 
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Tale 3. gioka : 

Ajilatakulacilanam na deyah syad apil^rayali | 
Dindikasya hi doshena hata Mandavisarpinl ll 
Vitli tlie first line of this compare Hitop. fL 42 (ed. 
Peterson, cf. eundem, Iiitrod. p. xii). The tale follows the 
Pailca-tantra fairly closely. 

Tale 4. This is a mere of the Pailca-t. tale. The 

form Bhairuiula confirms Benfey’s conjecture in his ^ Anmer- 
kungeii ^ (vol. ii, p. 525). 

Tale r5 calls for no remark. 

Tale 7. The text, as given below, shows that this tale 
is far more ^ ornate ’ than the editio miiatior of the Pafica-t. 
Kosegarten, Pars. IL, Partic. i. p. 39, or the Hitop. II. viii. 

Tale 8. Benfey in his ‘Nachtriige' assigns a Buddhist origin 
to this tale on the authority of Mr. Hodgson (see Hodgson^s 
Essays, p. 83, § 5, new ed.). I have not however been able to 
verify the story from the work (the Bhadrakal^mvadana) cited. 

Tale 9. It will be seen from the text that the form of 
the tale is here more characteristically Indian than even 
that of the Pailca-tantra on which Benfey dwells at such 
length (vol. i. p. 359), for snake-worship assumes a far more 
pronounced form. Instead of a mere snake conjectured to 
be a genim loci, we find a regular ndgardja assuming the 
form of an ordinary serpent, hut still, with the ^wisdom of 
the serpent’ so prominent in Indian serpent-mythology, 
delighting in the hearing of sacred lore, and not merely 
propitiated by food as in the Panca-tantra. 

In Tale 11 the introduction of a tree forms a new feature, 
and as in the tales just compared snake- worship appears 
in a more developed form, so here we find traces of the 
kindred tree-cult in the circumstance that the snake is made 
to attack the ants in defence of the tree in which he lived, 
on being appealed to by the tree. This gives some slight 
point to a tale which in the Panca-tantra is rather flat 
and spiritless. 

Tale 13 calls for no remark, but in the second line of 
its introductory 9 loka we find traces of both the readings 
noticed by Peterson in his notes (p. 49) to Hitop. II. §loka 
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26 in the readings tatmim nidhanam ydti of my Sanskrit 
MS. corresponding to Peterson’s MS. C., while two Newari 
MS. read sa tathd nihate smte and ^ninite sefe, respectively, 
corruptions pointing to the reading sa tathd nihatah gcte 
of Peterson’s MS. (=niy own Nepalese MS. of the 

Ilitopadeca lent to him). 

Tale 15. Our collection follows the older recension of the 
Pafica-tantra, as preserved in the Arabic and Syriac versions, 
in representing the ape’s friend as a tortoise, not a makara. 

Tale 16. I print the text, as well as a translation, because 
the Paiica-tantra text (Weber, Ind. Studien, vol. iii.) is not 
very accessible, as it does not appear in the ordinary editions ; 
and I also give a translation on account of the importance of 
the story in comparative folk-lore, as pointed out by Benfey 
(vol. i, pp. 324 sqq.). The rather humorous council of mice 
is peculiar to, and somewhat characteristic of, the present 
work. Compare the council of fish in Tale 37. 

Tale 17. This is an ‘ editio ornatior ’ of the corresponding 
Panca-t. tale. The Brahman’s wife, who counsels her husband 
to part with his last pair of oxen, and the king who finally 
idemnifies him for his losses, are new and rather unnecessary 
personages. 

Tale 24. The tale follows the Panca-t. closely, but with 
a slight difference in the end of the story; as here, the ape 
kills the bird, not merely destroying her nest. 

Tale 33. It will be seen from the text and translation 
that this is a less ornate story than the corresponding episode 
in the Pailca-tantra. At the same time a comparison with 
the Jataka cited will show that our tale is more truly 
Buddhistic in tone than that professedly Buddhist story. 
This I say not only because the real moral of the tale is 
kindness to animals, hut because the crab in his turn is 
not murderously iucliued, but lets the crow and snake both 
^ go to their own place.’ The introductory verse is somewhat 
corrupt, as may be seen from the various readings in the 
text. It appears to refer to a lost commencement of the 
story, similar to that in the Panca-t., where the Brahman 
is charged by his mother not to journey alone. 
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Tale 36, the well-known story of the singing ass, agrees 
with the Pafica-tantra closely. The introductory verse, which 
is soinewliat corrupt, is from the same source : 

Sadhu matula gitena varyamano 'pi nityacah | 

Apilrvo 'yam anirhandhah praptagitasya yat phalam || 

Tale 37. The translation of the tale may be compared with 
the Jiltaka. In style our story is little, if at all, inferior 
to the older Pali version. The discussion of the iishes is 
peculiar, and may be compared to that of the mice in Tale 10, 
of the monkeys in Tale 25. Davids* translation of this 
Jaiaka has been reprinted in the introduction to ilr. J, 
Jacobs's new edition of Doni's Moral Philosophy." 

Tale 40. This tale forms another example of the curt 
style of the present collection, suggesting, as above con- 
jectured, notes for recitation. The text is printed as a 
sample of this style. 

Tale 41. This tale differs from the versions of the Pahea-t. 
and Hitop., in that the husband's pacification is efiected by 
a speech not of the wife (there is no ‘‘ raffinirte Ausspinuung," 
as Benfey calls it, about avoiding the curse of a goddess), but 
of the lover. '' What would you do," says the wife, '' if my 
husband came now?" To which the lover answers: Sadhu 
pujui/dm” This is probably the remains of a longer and 
more conciliatory speech. 

Tale 42a. This story, familiar through the Ilitopadega to 
every tiro in Sanskrit, calls for little remark. 

The introductory cloka reads : 

ekakaryarthiiiau bhutva yatav etau yugadrutam | 
yada viditasarapraptah sa tada vagam eshyati |j 
In line 1 the unfamiliar form yugadrutam seems equivalent to 
yugapatL With line 2 compare the phrase of the correspond- 
ing Jataka- verse (Fausholl, voL i. p. 209) tada ehtnti me 
WBan. The story is omitted in MS. 0. (S. Petersburg ver- 
nacular MS.) and wrongly numbered in my Sanskrit MS. 
(S), so that I have called it 41a, to preserve the general 
numbering of that MS, 

Tale 43. I print the text of this tale because I take it 
that we have here a fairly good reproduction of the original 
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Indian tale, not so terribly ^ausgesponnen’ (as Benfey puts it) 
as is the Mahabharata form of the tale, and likewise devoid of 
the sermonizing excrescences (clearly the work of a misguided 
Christian) that spoil the Syriac form of the tale (Keith- 
Bidpa% pp. 172-177). The present collection seems 
again somewhat fragmentary here, as the next story, 44, is 
supposed to be told by the mouse, but yet, at its conclusion, 
the thread of the story is not resumed. In the Syriac the 
mouse does not tell a regular tale, but only enforces his desire 
to dissolve bis temporary alliance with the cat by two similes 
{op. cit. p. 177). 

Tales 45, 46, 47 (if indeed 46 can be reckoned a separate 
tale), follow the Panca-tantra, except that the dull disquisi- 
tions of the five crow^ which made the tale, even in the 
opinion of the enthusiastic Keith-Falconer, * long and not 
very interesting,^ are mercifully omitted. In Tale 47 the 
Berlin MS. of the Panca-t. agrees with our story in sub- 
stituting a partridge (iitUraka) for a sparrow {cataha). 

The work concludes with a series of verses, mostly very 
corrupt. 

The first two couplets may be quoted here, as they refer to 
tales included in the Panca-tantra, 

Qatrunam krandamananam crinuyan naiva yo vacah | 
Sa parajayam apnpti samudrash tittibhad iva || 

(For the sandpiper tale see Panca-t. I. xii.) 

Qatror balavatac eagre bhitenapi vipageita | 
nadena bhadram apnoti Sahjivaka-vrisho yathii II 

See Panca-t. Bk. I. Introductory Tale. 

IV. Abstract of the Stories not found in the Panca- 

tantra. 

Tale 6, f. 4a- 6. Garland-maker, tiger, jackal and crow. 

{Introductory gloha :] 

Kaka yasya kumitrani Spbutakarnacca jambukah 1 
tenaham vriksham arudhah, parivaro na gobhate 1 ^ 

^ Cf. RagTiu-T. TI. 10, yanam parivara-gohhi. 
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A garland-maker (malakara), searcking for flowers, falls in 
with a tiger, and in fright gets up a tree, and accidentally 
lets fall his garland on to the neck of the tiger, who had 
folleii asleep. The tiger is pleased, and inyites the man to 
descend, promising safety. . . . [apparent lacuna], A crow’' 
and a jackal, here abruptly introduced, persuade the tiger 
to kill the man; but on the tiger’s again inviting him to 
approach, the man once more retires to the tree, observing 
from a safe distance w-hat manner of associates the tiger has. 
l^MoraL — man is knowm by his friends.”] 

Bimilar incidents occur in Tota-Kahiini, Tale XI. 

10. The Brahman and his tivo tvkes. 

[^Introdmtory i^kka i] 

Safigraliah khalu kartavyali kale caiva pratishthitah 1 
ghatasarpa-prayogena brahraano ’pi vaclkritah || 

A Brahman has two wives, one a Bralimam, the other a 
low-caste woman. The latter, being the favourite, has the 
household property entrusted to her. The Brahmani takes 
counsel with a BhikshunI, who advises her to make a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous eflfects [as if rival household stulT], 
Among these is an old pot, into which a serpent had got. 
The wives compare and review one another’s stock ; and the 
low-caste woman is bitten by the serpent and dies. 

12. [fob Qa-h,'] Buffalo f roUing-stone, and tiger, 
Pracchannam kila bhoktavyam daridrena viceshatah 1 
pacya caharadoshena vjaghrena gavayo hatah II 
A buffalo, grazing, dislodges a rock on a mountain-side. 
This runs down with a reverberation and frightens even a 
tiger, who thinks it must be the roar of some mighty beast, 
but discovering only the grass-eating buffalo, devours him, 

14. [foL 105.] Geese and iiger^cuh, 
Aparikshita-cilamlim yah karoti parigraham | 
tatraiva nidhanain yati cakrahka vyaghrato yatha II 
Some geese save the life of a tiger-oub> who is being swept 
away in a flood, and are eventually devoured by him. 
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18. Brahman and golden peacock changed to a croio, 

Ma tvara, sarvakaryeshu tvaramano vina9yati | 
tvaramanena murkhena mayuro vayasi kritah i| 

A man sees a wooden image of Eumara (Skaiida ?) in the 
forest, does puja to it, and is rewarded by the miraculous 
appearance of a golden peacock, which each day gives him 
a golden feather. At last he fells it with a club, whereon it 
changes to a crow. 

See Jat. I. ITo. 136, p. 474 (Suyannahainsa Jat.), translated 
by Dr. R. Morris in the Folklore Society’s Journal. 

Compare the story of the goose with the golden eggs and 
Pailca-t. III. xiii. See also Tale 27 below. 

As to the golden feather, compare Tawney, Kss. II. 8 note. 

19. Serpent and tivo frogs, 

Tavad garjati manduko jalam acritya tishthati | 
tavad acir-visho ghorah krishnasarpo na dri§yate || 

The point is not clear. The story may be a fragment of a 
version of Panca-t. Ill, xv. 

20. Jackal and Ndrada, 

Yasya buddhih, sukham tasya ; nirbuddhes tu kutah 
sukham ? [ 

kunjarakukshimadhyastho nishkranto jambuko dhiyall 

A jackal, trying in vain to bite through the hide of a dead 
elephant, at last enters the carcase from behind. The muscles 
however contract and he is imprisoned. The rishi Narada 
happens to be passing; and the jackal, calling to him (in 
human voice, of course), persuades him that he is a reverend 
personage. On this Narada gains rain from the gods, and 
the body opens. Whereon the gods deride the sage for his 
undignified proteg<5. 

See Jatakas I. p. 601 (Sigala Jataka), translated by Dr. 
Morris, in Folklore Society’s Journal, vol. iv. p. 168. The 
rishi and devas may be a later addition, though they form a 
decided gain to the humour of the story. 
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21. Merclianfs wife and the thief, 

Afiicvatena mitrena mitram tyajati qagviitam 1 
teiialiam bhayabhltena maya tyaktasi sundari/^ II 
[Fragmentary tale.] 

A tbief robs a merchant’s house, binds him, and violates 
his wife. Carrying her off, he deserts her asleep. [Lacuna.] 

On awaking she finds a nun, and consults her. . . . 

23. ITeither this tale nor even its first introductory floka can 
be made out satisfactorily. It is apparently a fragment 
of another metamorphosis tale. 

25. Some monheys jump into a well after the reflected moon, 

(A ^ neben-form ’ of tale 8.) 

Miirkhamandalamadhyastho murkho bhavatu nayakah 
tatraiva nidhanam yati candradrashteva vanarah 1 

This is a rather drily told version of a tale of Indian 
origin, also existing in the Tibetan Bkah-gyur (iv. 249), 
whence it appears in Schiefner and Ralston’s Tibetan Tales j 

(No. xlv.). See also Weber’s notes there cited. 

26. An Indian Curtins, 

Fable translated m extemo* Introductory verse corrupt, 

“ A king of the Kalin gas named Kurunthaka went a' 
hunting. He was on horse-back. Near a certain village 
a steep chasm had been formed. There, while it was being 
filled up by them, the king arrived and spoke some words to 
them. The subjects replied : ‘ This steep rift is not to be 
filled by any means.’ ^ It is to be filled,’ said the king, ^ by 
the offering of some notable man.’ Then said his subjects, 

*He only is the truly notable man,’ and acting on their 
words then and there cast him into the chasm and flung him 
down.” 

Moral, — Do not always give good advice gratis. 

Compare the Southern Panca-t%, and other parallels, in 
Benfey,^X.pp,..108, 109*' . . 

VOI., XX.— [hew beeies.] 
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27. The Brahman, the image of Ganega, and the merchant 

Pi 9 unain naiva gribniyat karma cajnatam atmana | 
vinayakaprasangena yanijo nisb.plialo ^bhavat | 

The first part of tMs tale corresponds to Babrius, Fab. 
cxix., where the wooden image of a god, Hermes in the one 
case, Vinayaka or G-aneca in the other, is assaulted by his 
former worshipper, and bribes him off by a present of gold. 
The Sanskrit tale has, howeyer, the curious and somewhat 
inconsequent conclusion that a neighbouring merchant, trying 
to imitate the Brahman, is caught by the image and is made 
to pay a fine to him. This ^ Karma ajhdtam dtmand* is 
moreover a necessary part of the tale from the point of view 
of the Indian fabulist. 

28. Prabhdkara, Rupavail, and Kandarpalalita, 
Anyatha cintitam karyam daiyena kritam anyatha | 
sa ca kanya na samprapta punar atma yidambitah I1 
A Brahman guru is enamoured of his pupihs daughter 
Eupayati. To gain his end he persuades the king (her 
father P) that, like * La Mascotte,’ if once married, she will 
bring ill luck on the kingdom. She is put into a box and 
thrown into the Ganges. Prabhakara and his pupils wait 
for the box ; but it is intercepted by a prince Kandarpalalita, 
hunting at the time, who opens the box and weds the maiden 
in the summary fashion common in Indian romances. He 
puts into the box a bear that he had caught in the chase, 
Prabhakara’s pupil brings the box to his house, where the 
old man was awaiting his prey in a room alone. The hear 
springs out, and the guru has to call for assistance, which at 
last comes, and the bear makes off through the window. 

This story occurs in the Eatha-sarit-sagara (Tawney, L 
103) ; also in the Kathar:gLava (Tale 2) and the Bharataka- 
dvatrim 9 ika (3), as described by Aufrecht, Cat Bodl pp. 
153 eqq. 

29. A merchant finds his wife^s skull on a desert shore. 
Jatimatro daridrasya dafavarsham ca bandhanain ! 
samudramadhye maranam, punah kim kim bhavishyati f !| 
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This a mere fragment of a few lines. Dr. Sergius d*OMen- 
burg has called my attention to the South Indian Tale 
published by Pandit Natesa, in Ind. Antiquary for Sept. 
1884* where the Terse is nearly the same. 

30. Qucita dhlrata lajja maitri Ta kulalakshanam i 
dharma9ilam ca caritram yoshitam naiTa vidyate |1 
Ifupta, a marito ebrio deserta in silTis, simio se praebet. 
Vir autem re non comperta sed earn invitam captain esse 
ratus* belluam eagitta transfigit, [ambosque (ut videtur) 
occidit]. Turn mulierem voce compellat; ilia autem nihil 
respondet, simium autem etiamnum amplexa de rupe cadit. 

The text is printed, as the story appears to be new, and the 
style is more polished than is the case with most of these tales. 

Zl. Prince and tivo parrotB. 

Mata caika pita caika avayor api pakshinoh | 
aham nlto munivaraih sa ca nito gaya 9 anaih || 

Two parrots, bred of same parent-birds, are adopted, one 
by low-caste people, the other by sages in a hermitage. A 
prince visiting the dwellings successively, contrasts the lan- 
guage used to him by each. 

32. Hunter and his two sons. 

Lubdhako madhulobhena dvau ca putrau vilambitau | 
sarvana 9 e samutpanna, ardham tyajati panditah II ^ 

A hunter, accompanied by his two sons, sees some honey 
in a tree overhanging a precipice. He sends one of them up 
to get the honey, the second follows ; but the branch will 
not bear both, and cracks loudly. Hearing this, the father 
shoots one dead, and thus saves the other. 

34. Brahman, king, and harher. 

Q-hasasi ^ ghasasi kshuram, sambhramasi nirikshaae I 
jhato ^si maya, dhurta ! mam tu chalitum ioohasi || 

This is a fragment of a tale, which appears to tell of a 

1 Cf. Panca4. Y, xlii. 

® Mistaken or Prakrifeed for ghmrshasi. 
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BraluBan, who had taught a king certain yaliiable verses, the 
use of one of which enabled him to disarm the attempt of 
his barber, who had been commissioned b}^ the ministers to 
assassinate him. 

Other forms of this tale occur both in the Jataka-book (IIL 
Nos. 338, 373) and, as I am informed by several friends, in 
Western literature. 

38. The old cat and the mice, 

Tasya dharmadhvajo nityam cakradhvaja ivocchritah 1 
pracchannani ca papani, vaidalam nama tadvratam || 

A cat ensnares mice by professions of old age and harm- 
lessness. The cat quotes various scriptures, like the vulture 
in Hitop. I. iv. The tale is told in illustration of the pro- 
verbial expression midala-vrata (cf. Manu, iv. 195). 

39. A jackal mistakes dry gdhnall fruit for meat 

Qalmali pushpitain drishtva crigalo mamsacahkaya 1 
upilsya suciram kalam niraco ’nyatra gacchati il 

42. The adiiltress who gains her lover in presence of her husband 
by ascending a mango-tree, 

Pratyaksham vaiicitavatl bhartaram kacid ahgana | 

. alihgya ca, taya jaro bharta ca paritoshitah || 

See below, pp. 494, 500, for text, translation and notes on 
this tale. 

44. [fob 32.] Lion^ jackal, and deer. 

Kritva balavatam sandhim atmanam yo na rakshati i 
sarvam ^ nidhanam apnoti simhilddharanika yatha || 
Moral . — ‘Do not make an alliance with the powerful with- 
out ensuring your personal safety,’ 

A herd of deer employ a jackal to make a compact between 
themselves and a lion. The jackal, who gets the remains of 
the lion’s dinners, plays them false, and they are all slain. 
The excuse of the jackal as to the fate of the first deer who 
was eaten, was that he had visited the king at an unfitting 
season [anavasare), 

1 Sarve MS. 



^ ^ II 

tlTfa^TiSITf^ ^ff: II 
i:ft[fT^ 50^ m-SR ’fTT’JI^ I 
1 -Rm II 

’?i^Psnr«T’^ I 

MW ¥^:: II <fq 

HWMM?|- I MM Wir^MiTM. W^l MMTW 

M t^nr: i mt^ mM^ci i fM 

MJIMfTr MMWM I ‘^ *tq MMT^: l sri’^^Tf^ l 
mm; ^ : i mm ^ MilfMg m 

‘MnfMMigfMiMTfM^ I M^ M^ qR^MMTrfMSl^ 

MMMtr§Mi: M «M: ^MTM MTf^MMTM^ I Mf}^ Mt 
tMW^TMT^MT I MTO MMITMt MMfMfM I 

MMT M 'MT^ 5[^^T^rfMfM I M^ M?pi 

Mtf^t M ^MMTMfMl ® 1 1 ^MMTM MT^TMi^ MW 

qiMT MTOM; I If T MTM^M. I Mlft fMTMt 

^ Probably an allusion to the snake-king’s two thousand tongues (Hariraiir^a, 


So, too, in the Jataka (No. 215, .Fausboll) : Sace tvam mukham rakkMtum 
sakhissasi. 

® patanta, MS. 
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Y. Exteacts from the Sanskrit Text. 


In the introductory Terses of the tales only the chief var. lectt. of the three Tcr* 
nacular MSS. are given, mere barbarisms, which occur throughout, not 
being noted. 

',S = Sanskrit MS. ■ 

A = Gamb. Univ. Libr. Add. 1594. 

B=== Ji/^. Add. 1613. 

C = Imperial Acad. S. Petersburg, 130c. 
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WTKT^ II « 




Tale 2. 

^ Trf^Hirpf 5r , 

W ^ TW13^ fwfHH: II 

WTWpraii 

Tragw ^-Rff I ’g 

I naRTTJTniTfi:^ I f:5W%*r iwi f%- 

flr^W% I f^: 1 HWt 

i f^WTf^HT^ i ^ti gift 

gilfTtrrfHHt f ^ ttihI inf^tici; i 

%«f WH II flfrtf ■5;fH II ^ II 

Tak 7. 

g cT^^ I 

mmi irasmf ii 

On. 

'^TiiTR^ II 

I KT^fflHT ^TWTTW I '^^XT- 

i4*i|ffrfir^g»iHT i cttft wwxwrflf^ wr- 

iif?i^ wsRt^ w=^'?:®n I wi«frNT i 

.^trf^tfr w If iTTWT ifBuwq: flfHwii- 

^ ^pavibhutah, MS. 

^ yasya, MS. For pacya, cf. cloka to Tale 16 infra. It also occurs in Tale 
11 {4t printed). 

® saba Kasmin, MS. 

* mpigayagamat . . , nidragamat, MS. 

® Dr. Biihler suggests : tasyam dhvafiksba-raan'^. ‘ With respect to her the 
crow thought.’ Perhaps we should read ®ikaiikshamanasya manasy"^. 
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t SPTRgr I Wf- 

f ^T?r: I I Hfi: 5Era'T[«T]^^: i 

; irsa’i^ H^fTRTf^ 1 it 'q- ^ ^rtt 

■if ^*1? ?r^tTfwc#>r ^aerR 

> T(;^f?iisiTf*i i WTR iiRH'q: ^raft, 

I H ’Tr[cf]t%f ^ I WT^T?T5r^T®: 

^ 5 ^: I I wr: iraii^r^ 

WTH^% Tn55n^f^Tftr i Htfr ■a:R5pprT’^ nfw- 

i^fia I =? wn 

itrhh: i rt- 

f^5jf% 1 4tw w irm ITT ^ II II 'a ii 

Tale 9 , 

\ ^HTTO Rgw® y^wiaiiTfi! 'grn*!: i 

fHW%ST %fr ‘ft 11 

wtaiwrfiTa:Rfwfi5:^ -T^nfrurw: i 

’T^T »JR^ 5^^ HfeRR 
aTTHTU’lfw: I 'srRTTStT ^ 

fTIl^aRR IT^TR r^WT I ^TT^" ^"n:^ ^ 

i^^Tfli I TR TifM^ i tpB%- 

' ft: 1 TR ^tfiT- 1 g^iir wr ®Tf I 

^ Something appears to be wanting here. 

® I have not verified this citation from the Mbh. (?). 

^ caturthena siidhyeua. Compare Mann, viii. 106-109* 

* Sadhyeyam (?), MS. 

® pa^yasi putrasya, S. l)r. Biihler proposes : Mptam pacyasi pntram tvam. 

® Br. Biihler has suggested to me that karoti may be a rrakritio corruption 
’ for knrv iti or karotv iti. 
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’Trt: 1 I’fj i > i 

p'^ifiT 1 f%5?Tf%rm ^m: i i 

TT^rr^WT’rrr:, ^ ^i^ffr^^rifTT -sr^ 
liifH wr I wrgf% ^ 

I IFT W I 

w. t^5Tt%r fli"^ g’^ir ftjTf'=^f=fi i 

^ 5'^^lw® fw'^T^^TrTF^i|TtK?mrff^ ^ 

*f?it5rT'5it ^Tipnt i WTg1% 

WTW IIT ^ ^ wasr: i wt ’tr ^rm Tr^qirft ••?} 

wn ^ 1 fT^ «fT3fr ftf^rrfwwJT 1 5fr wrinu w mra^ 
37Tr g^^ I fTrritfg'^ ?WT g^#^Tf^H^ wn^sf 

^rr gft i 

I ■«f gwwi ftJTTfiT I wr gg i trar 

I ?T<ft ^rPTTwr firi%^T m iftfHM ¥r 
nt^: 11 Q. u 

Tak 12. 

ir^ fiii^ ^frai^ i 

w 'WTiK^^ ^rmiu f?i: i 

irarwH: i ^ fw^t 

^HUfeB^lcc 1 ■JTfKwSNr ti^fi; 5fif?qTi: 1 i 
T icfr ^Tsr: ^rtrrt^fsaci^ i ^ i 

wtf^ ir^w ’MT fw. ’sr^iiw!^ i 

’ Divasam praM gantu kenoparjyate, Br. Biihler. 
gRCchata, MS. 

3 Qu. read ®oclmliareiaa, 

Aharabkayadosheiia vyaghrena gavayo jatlia, C. 
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ffTti; fdrriTftfH wr ^eit^ wrttTfl[cfg ^flr 
^ ii% II II 

Tale 14. 

^fff ’^^rNn * w ii 

11 

vim, I ffr ^ ^ 1 ^wr iTlft ti: i fs^ 

I i ttl^Trr^ i 

Tiit 1!^ »rf^fiT ^ II 

Tfir II 'iS II 

rafe 16. 

fSrfrfw ® i 

tT'^ ^5tfr f^jftf^ci: II 

■ , , <Sv \» ■ 

11 

^f%^wn^^iVf^^rfnrt!¥iwfT!r irar- 

1 Ti^iftr®i:. 1^% ^5trf^^ir5^5i xi’s-rmri: i it 

ffr 4^ I I ??r 

tots:, wT^rfii^tTT i fw i 

h I ^r^T*?: 1 ■^ttxnr 3ff^<i i 

fj^rt ^'fWt^TfRT^^STMt ^?^TTR^^r?hlrlTf^ 

^ Cakrankah seems not to occur elsewhere ; cakrahki is quoted by Bohtlingk- 
Itotli as=cakrafiga ; MSS. B" and C omit the Terse* 

- There would seem to be a small lacuna here, although the ^atj^ (caJcramhaih) 
to be supplied with ciniitam may, of course, be carried on to poshitah* 

^ Burvvarena {sic) C. Dr. Biihler emends durhalani. 
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I irf%^ WT WT xfw II 

I ’Twm I %Ett i|pw^in?!i 

^ntJwnrff^Tfl: I ’JTTT TTOT'i: 

^ TTW I »Tt ^wr: i 


insff^: %ni: w ^r’^sg TT’iiwgT^^ -m^- 
Tjw '3t^cj’fT:iJ>iwr: i fHw 


^ Tfii ^T ^wrfS^ ^^frrRr fwwHi: 

Tstftfn: I ^ Ti'# ^ 1 ^ iTfT3t%; 

W’^tig^fWf'WTw^ 'g I ’iwrsB^ 

f^ri^Tn^^iT ^ ■il(t^TOT?[?rwra I 

^ I Ht ITT 5ft<rr I 

Ti^: irf%^: i wfwnmt- 

^ Ti^TiTfr i%^^rnfawnfifi i 

vit f%^T crf%^ ^qfTt: HT^m^ 

nfsifn cTspr i mt # 

fipiWT* WT i 

If^TT^ I ^f^lWTITTT^f^TlIT t ft 1 

1 5ft ^ 

5tf f 1^ ^ xiT’ir^iif I t*t 

^w?:'?n ^¥f5?’^^^5Rtfttirgfi'irci^f%: 55115^51^ ^ifTirrai 
?rat: flg"^ t3fffttwtfjiflff^ct:®i 5ft 

X > Os. Os, CPs, 

jrf^i^tftr 11 

^ asman, MS; 

2 'bhavatam iti . . . caratam MS. 

3 yuthapatir, MS. 

* ko mi tratSj MS. 

® MS. tim. . i , mocitam cf. tarn dyishtam above. 
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Tah 26. 


ff<t ^ wflit ^ ^ I 

’^iT ff i 

WWFf^ I 

^^if^-TT9IT ^aiwr ^h: I ^ ^T%1 i«i: I 
iff f^SFrawf^ iTfi I m iraTfwi^% 

iTHF MI%1W ^ I nwrfill^ I ■^flTcI’iifTtft *1 1^1 
fScT I i:TiTwif?i I rnr: 

UlTf^TSKT^ ^ ism rJl tWSf 

HflH ^ II II 

Tale 30. 

^^TTT ft W IT firaiTB I 

'sfttimtw fll^ ^ II 

II 5iT?T w¥ffT; i 

1 1 1 9niT lifw i <t^: 

irif iw: I -g^ utiiw: i 1 1 

1%! W( rTTfllTI^ f^HTm^TTt I 

n^TT iff ^ I icfr ^wri; 

If tifiwr ifftfiaKrT I lit 
nftii i¥fMi^fi>iriTf5T: ^f»T^g#T:T«TTrgfT:i 
ffinf 1 5ptcr»!TiTiTWW«T*|5Tf^fi^ iftmift^ nr- 
1 ififfxTf ’1 ffTT f ' ^tT i rm ti I i^Tsr iw: i g?iN- 
i«nTffiTif^tM7#i^f f^T uw^Tirw wg^N ^ 
irftrapT: i tnflii ffiri : ai: i ^ 


1 manyate, C. 
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irfw: i cm ^ tw- 
’w ^T5fWTrtifrT?^ wrairift 

fwwrfmxrTf^fsi^rEn: ^ ^5iu|5{Trcr^. 

I ci^ ^f^:^rfwrarr- 

m "flT cl%fmf%WT^^ I 

¥ WH I cT im wwTO%wnin: i 

■^Ist: ’TTn: i ¥ TSfPrw^: 

xr '«i^]ftwr ct^^ '?i'5^ ^-a^mTc ^- 

TrrflTJr i ctTj: if^ ^ram i 

w I <ft I ■^% 

trfricJT I V.^ -^f^TITf^^TSTT ^ €f*fl II ^0 II 

Tale 32. 

Trfecf: II 

faai^^ ?fT*arr pT«rt 

W'^T<l I ^ tT^^WT^ JT^fWtr- 

■s^ci: I ^ I w^crt Tiffed I cIct: jwtw’gJiTfn [tw] I 

fIfifWt »fq I f^cIT "fcmfl I tl^^’i'ra^ HSTsT^'^ 

wsnf( I ^ ^Tf^nrarJi I # ^fijisici: i Tnn^ft 

^ vadhum amaya, MS. 

2 paravasa tta (?) ntraivopa®. 

3 I venture on this form, as the text which reads °hhu]a is clearly commit. 
The very use of sa for Manipingala seems to point to a lacuna. In the following 
-clause adrishta is improperly used, on the analogy of apa 9 yantah, for na dyi&hta- 
vantah. 

^ drishthaMS. 

6 °tan, MS. 
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%3|i Tffr I TI^ 

Kfjt « II 

T(tl'&' 8'3. :■■■' 

ii^iTfOTT *f 315?!^** I 

ITHT^sT WTinfft II 

^Tir^r: l^fwrW’51 ■?rro ^ih: i 
fw ’i?f’5T »}T^ is: I ifT 'q' 

?rwr 

aTiraft ¥fWTlfT ’3X131^ f%^3rwt ^ WfRTT’i: 

mww: I SIT s fsssrfi- j mri® ifT srrii: 

I t WTirw %wtt:^ ^ tftfs i ss: 

W«WW W^;: l ipflTH M 

fmni:air: i [srist] WTiri tfss: i [’^^r:] xflnst m 
I ir^ s fs^wr ^ 5R5Tx^ is: i sf^Tri^ ss w»ft 
snraft STfts: I ^ STT^fs'Sifs i sw: ifxjsrarqf 

*WfS: I ST^lfsfS 1 TP^STf €tSTfS I SSt flS 

im STiPi: gs^fffss: i sw: i % ^ws sht 

ifii « SIT s ^ i:fs II « 

Tale 40. 

s sfssrsfxr i 

’sp^ ® wnnspxiTss sst ii 

J hatalji for hatavan, like adrishta, in Tale 30 abore. There is possibly some- 
thing to be supplied, from the extreme abruptness of the concluding sentences. 

® ekaki naiva gantavyo, S. 

® ekakarkatamatrena, B.C. 

^ Understand actively (as p. particc. above) or correct to gadifaip, 

Samkhyo, S. (Jakto racayitukaryah bra® C, 
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II I fi'f [^#f: 

5 R^t ■^r; ct; fto: '?Rtwm- 

1 71^^ I ^rRTtrW i i 

m5t wTinjt*wai’^7f^f7ri <i 

l I %fi! I WlffTl’ I 

Wci: ipfRrq^R TT^RT 71^ f%ff7j: I ^TTi: ^ 1 IgTR SIPST 

miwt Tra: ii i[fH ^w’lT^^T^’iRrfwfTi ii go n 

Tah 42. 

71 ^ ITTfr TT^T ’R Rfc^ir: || 



TTHRT ’’eflSR^T I TJRif^- 

w^’gRMTRTJFrci; I m w i ti’i 

1 TlfllTT^ ffT ^H^^WlR^nTjtRRiST 
’Rww: f%7f : I cnft nr ’^iw^cc i WR^fTi i 

it I ’I’qTR'Vf^ I m ’’Rt'aiRTft % 

^^ 7 i T W I ^URT^i; I trit fWa i 

TRft I’^TTTW fIT l RITTcI f^JJ^Tpgr^ RiTRTlt 

wr irara I ’^TRRRi; i TTRn^Vfii i TTRtw i 

tRi^^ "71 1 >it ^f%7it R#fw 1 Tm ^ 

Tiw RURRcft I Tnft 1 Rwurft 

"TifRfH Tiwt SITft -Rlil^ri; I TTWl^ WHTRt I TTOT- 

»i^fw II 8*^ n 

^ Query read ^Tln^rflr “TOlheeatitf” 

® Bliarta tarn, MS. 

3 Sa, MS,. 

* Auye MS. ; but the dual spoils the sense. One rival is enough. 
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Tale 43, leading on to Tale 44. 



5rf%- 

I ^ftg^wt*^3r!r«rci:® ^ 

?;fH^H3EirrrH^: trran^^ yi^T\*m3a<t i 

HW ^ ITBpqwran^t^ ’ft 1 

5RT^WWf^fYTT^ft’lTH^TTft ^Tcft I ?rT%5ft»ft imi 

^*ft H^ftnaT^ ^ aiir: i Htft ^rrir^ ^iftam^- 

^ 1 f wft%a tnar^^^sR ^ ^rrw^rfimft imv - 1 wft 

aift^arft i i »ft ^fnf^r aif 'a ftYrre: 

»ra»Twi5»>TaiH: i ft^^> i 'sr^^’f ^whtr i - 
■m I w^> «T^ ft apftft I wwift 1 5erm 

anft^i ^ftrft ’f ^ ftiwftr 

’a^ii aftar’^Ht ^sftwwtft i HHWlftfraj: 

^jTSiift I <f ^ ft^^ ftR^i^’at i *tTft^^ 

’Trff TrtTTft w’l’^^'srax: ^ft iciffr^^f%a>#twHarat 
fifr imi'il^awaiT^cl i ft^ ^ ’^Yrww’si?^ ftnsra: i 
^ai: ^ftat aft^: i Tfwt»5qf^t y ipa i iK a n<g 
ft »tTft%«r *iftgti^- 


^ Anupraye^akam, S. The substantive is new, not being* found in the dictiqn- 

aries. 

f Annsmarat, MS. In the next sentence, gyihitum us in early Skt. ; et 
grihishyati in Tale 30. 

® ’Yyayagat or (?) ’vyapagat. See § I. p. 468 above, 

* Bhaksha ishyami MS. 
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I I mi I 

t^'^ffTfti I ^5f I Ti[w, 

sf^T 3E(f*eurrarrst ^ i 

5Et#f W II 

•4|'M|I^H«fc*C II 


I TET-^T^T^IIW f^: 

Tift^3TSiiftci; I cnft ifTTpBT: ^ Xf^ fxsfrrJrrwt: i 
unitTr: ^f%i: nci: i xf^ wjf^- 

I X5nin’*i ’t X’xh ^ ^ traixf^ft ^ 

^fttrnsrfifr^ i . . . . [BiJ ii] 

[The remainder of the tale presents nothing remarkable,] 


The MS. (S.) concludes : 

^5imwR ii im w t^n i m 

11 


MS. A contains 50 stories, and ends : 

Iti Hitopadesa [tantrakhyana-pancatantra] ^ kathii 
akhyana caturtha samapta sam. 949. 

B samv. 968, partly rubbed out. 

C ends : 

-iti niti (sic) -sara tantrakshana {sic) -katha samapta 1 

^ The string of nearly synonymous verbs resalls the style of the Divyavadaiia. 
» A.I). 1484 , 

^ Secnnda manu. 
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VL Tbanslations of SsLEcrEo Tales, 

Tale IQ, 

The Elephant and the Mice. 

At a certain spot in a wood there lived thousands and 
thousands of mice. One day an elephant, the lord of the 
herd, came along the path, with his mighty herd. The 
mice saw and recognized him from afar, and took counsel. 
The chief of them said: ‘‘The time of our destruction has 
arrived, as yonder herd of elephants will be coming along 
by this path. What must we do?’^ One said, “Let us 
go into another hole.’' Another cried, “How can we go 
into another hole, for thousands of our does are with 
young, and their pace is but slow.” The first said, “We 
will all go into our holes and stay there.” They all 
laughed at him. “ That’s a pretty notion of yours, Sir ! 
They will tread down the ground with their feet as they 
rush along, and we shall all go at once to destruction.” 
But another mouse, Buddhimandana by name, their leader, 
looked round upon them all, and putting into polished 
Sanskrit ^ his speech — I mean his squeak— -spake as follows : 
“Listen, ye mice! When great persons arrive, you had 
best bow down before them. Let us send ready-tongued 
flattering speakers, uttering only words of benediction, 
who know what is fit and can speak it right well. 
‘Ambassadors,’ ’tis said, ‘should be of firm character, 
of good family, and pleasant speakers.’ So let us make our 
approach and sue for life.” ^ So they were instructed and 
were satisfied with his recommendations. Through them 
the mice spoke to the lord of the herd : “ Hail, mighty 
leader of elephants, tall as Airdvata^ we are afraid through 
fear of you and the swiftness of your feet. Do not direct 
your march by way of our holes. Grant us this favour.’^ 
The elephant said, “ Good, 0 mice. Be not afraid. It 

^ Smram samslcritya- ef. SaH'^&Jcritam ahhigrityn ill the dramas. Possibly 
however the phrase may refer to some rhetorical intoaation. 

^ Lit, ‘*8ue against death.’' 

von. XX. — [new sekief,] 
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stall be as yon wist/’ The mice replied, ^^Well said, 
elephant and went back to their holes. The elephants 
ate the whole of the grass and leaves in their park, and 
there was no food left. So they proceeded to go out of 
the park. In one part of it a carpenter had laid a snare; 
when he left the elephant was caught in it. Then he 
lamented, ‘^Unlucky that I am! what friend shall I have 
to help me ? So he passed many days in fasting and 
became thin. A mouse in search of food saw him and 
addressed the starving elephant, ^^Oh elephant, how is it 
that you are left alone in that place ? ’’ He replied with 
a groan, Don't you see? I am trapped." So the mice 
came all together in their thousands, gnawed the mighty 
snares, and set the elephant free. Oh elephant, go forth/’ 
said they. And he rejoined his herd. 

Moral — make a friend wherever you can. 

[Tale 26 (An Indian Curtius') translated at p. 481 
above]. 

Tdls 33 . 

The Brahman and the Crae, 

In a certain village lived a poor Brahman. He started on 
some business to another village. When he had started and 
w^as gone on his way, he saw a crab in the road. On seeing 
it, he said to himself, The heat of the ground will kill it, 
I will throw it into a pond with plenty of water, and so 
revive it." So he went and took it up in the fold of his 
dress. Now when the Sun, the revered Q-iver of life, had 
ascended to the expanse of the heavens, the Brahman was 
wearied, and fell asleep at the tree's root. At that time 
came up a crow and a black snake who were friends. The 
crow saw the Brahman, and said to the snake, '^Ho, my 
friend ! give me the pupils of his eyes." So the snake bit 
and killed him. “ Enjoy your food," said he. So that crow 
hopped up and set about feeding. The crab was all the time 
rolled up in the dress-fold. The crow saw the bundle that 
he made and dragged it along, when out came the crab, and 
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saw tbe snake, and cried, My lord, the Brahman, has beeii 
put to death : 111 do the same to you '' (and clutched him). 
Then the crow called on the snake, “Bring the Brahman 
back to life: that is the only chance of life for So 

he sucked hack his yenom and brought the Brahman back 
to life : and accordingly the crab let the crow go : and they 
all departed each to his own place, 

[The ^ moral, ^ sacld ya guna [sky refers to a lost Terse 
differing from that in the text.] 

Tale 37. 

The Crane, the Fish, and the Crab. 

In a certain woodland was a lake with much water, fathom- 
less. There the fish disported themselves pleasantly: and 
because of -the abundance of water, they could not be caught 
even by birds; and the place was untenanted by man. There 
came a crane, who beheld and thought : “ How this lake abounds 
in fish ! What am I to do by way of catching them ? So 
there he stood, first on one leg, and then on the other, subdu- 
ing all his senses, and every moment giving forth a short and 
tender cry.^ He did this every day. So then the fish held a 
meeting and took mutual counsel. Said one, “See, brother 
fishes, this our foe has subdued his senses, and stands there 
wailing in short but tender tones ! What is the reason, and 
what mean his standing and his gentle wailing? On this the 
crane grew joyous in his inmost heart, and spoke tenderly, 
saying : “ Ha, my children, you have questioned me with 
discernment. Listen. I heard on my travels what a company 
of fishermen said, that they meant to drain off the water, 
and join their nets, and so catch the fish. At this I was 
confounded, and you too, I see, have lost courage. But, I 
heard also what a certain Brahman read, that ^Harmlessness 
is the chief fulfilling of the law,^ and from that time forth 
I I have been void of offence, and mean to give help to my 

; fellow-creatures as far as in me lies.'^ Then the fish took 

^ Dr. Biililer suggests : sahayagu*. 

- Karuniaksbaram akrandayit^S. 
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counsel One who was leader said to them : Ye fish, from 
what the worthy crane has reported to us, we see that an 
untimely fate is impending. Let us make a scheme/^ What 
manner of scheme said one. “We must ask this same 
merciful crane/^ Then they asked him: “Merciful pro- 
tector, what scheme is to be set forth ? Thou alone hast 
power for our deliverance.” Then the evil-hearted crane 
gazing tearfully, and looking at them all, said, with speech 
broken by emotion : “ Alas, by an evil fate has such a disaster 
been prepared. Though wandering at pleasure in the water, 
and doing harm to none, you are beset by evil men. Yet, while 
I am here, let them not affright you. Listen. N’ot far from 
here is a great lake, from which the water cannot he drawn 
off. Owing to its size, and to the rocks that have been there as 
long as the pond itself, there are no marauders to slay the 
fish. There I will take you one by one : such is my scheme.*' 
“ So be it ! ” cried tbe fishes. So he took them away one by 
one, and devoured one every day. One day a crab stepped 
out, and said to the crane : “ Ho, my good sir ! Take me too,” 
The crane said to himself, “ I will have a taste of you as 
well.” So he replied, “Yes, I will get you over.” Then he 
caught one fish with his bill, and lodged the crab on his 
neck, and went along. At another spot he stood on the 
surface of the rock, and swallowed down a fish. The crab saw 
this, and thought he: “Halloa! an evil-minded ruffian he 
is ! ” So he clutched him on the neck with his pair of 
nippers, and killed him. Then he returned to the same place, 
and narrated the matter to the surviving fish. “ This is the 
case of the cat in the adage who vowed [to eat no mice],” 
said he. 

Tale 42. 

Husband, Wife, Loveb, and Mango Tbee. 

In a certain village lived an honest man who had a wife 
both beautiful and clever, but devoted to another man. One 
day she went by assignation to a grove of mango-trees, 
and there dallied with her lover. But the husband also 
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came. So the lover, seeing him approaching, jumped up 
hastily, and stepping aside, stood modestly concealed. Then 
the woman, seeing her lord, said to him, ‘‘Can I have a 
mango to eat ? He replied, “I will fetch you one."'^ Quoth 
she : “ My longing is to climb up myself and eat a mango.^* 
“ Do so for yourself then,’* said he. So when she had 
climbed up the tree, she looked at her husband and said ; 
“ My dear, what do you mean by making love to another 
woman before my very eyes?” “What are you talking 
about? ” said he. “ There is no other woman.” “ Can this 
he the nature of the tree [so that one sees double] ?” said 
she. “ You come up and look at me standing on the ground.” 
When so it was done, she called her paramour, and took her 
fill of love. Then said the husband : “ Yes, indeed, it is 
the nature of the tree.” Whereon the lover made off. 


In “Originals and Analogues of the Canterbury Tales” 
(pt. ii. pp. 77, fob), published by the Chaucer Society, several 
interesting parallels from Boccaccio and other western story- 
tellers are given. Reference is also given to the Bahari 
Danish, not however to the Turkish “Forty Viziers,” 
(cited in my index above), an illustration for which I am 
indebted to my friend Dr. Rieu, of the British Museum. 
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xiRT. XIV. — A JataJm-Tale from ihe Tihefan. 

Wenzel, Ph.D. 


By H, 


In the History of Tibet called Rgyal-raU-gsal-vai-meAoh 
('The mirror illustrating the lineage of the kings we 
find, as sixth chapter, the tale translated here, which 
corresponds to the Valahassa Jiitaka (Fausboll, ii. 127 ff., 
also in E. Muller’s Pali Grrainraar, p. 128 ff.). As will be 
seen, the tale appears here in a richer, and quasi-dni- 
matic, garb, with the addition of some characteristic traits, 
as e,g. the marvellous food that makes men forget their 
bygone troubles (cp, Odyssey, ix. 94 f.), etc., etc. 

The Rgyal-rabs itself is a work of the 17th century a.b. 
It begins with the eTolution of the universe (in chapter 1, 
cp. Eockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 1 fil), gives, in ch. 2, 
a short survey of the Lord’s life, and, in ch. 3 and 4, of the 
beginnings of Buddhism, relates, in ch. 6, the merits of 
Avalokite 9 vara in spreading the Law in Tibet, and goes 
then, ch. 6, on to our tale. Follows the origin of the 
Tibetan race from an ape and a rakshasi (ch. 7), the begin- 
ning of the royal line (ch. 8), finally, the chief contents 
and purpose of the book, life and doings of King 8roh- 
hhan sgam-po (ch. 9-17), whereon the book closes with a 
sort of appendix containing the farther history of the 
country to the time of the writer. 

The work has been partially known for a long time by 
tlie extracts from the Mongolian translation thereof, called 
Bodhimor, given in the notes to I. J. Schmidt’s edition of 
the Mongolian historian Ssanang Ssetzen, For my copy 
of the work I had the use of two blockprints, one belong- 
ing formerly to Mr. Jaschke, now in the British Museum ; 
the other of the University Library of St, Petersburg, 
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25181 (669), for 'which, latter I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Saleman. The first is pretty correct, the other gives 
a few different readings, and has a peculiar, not to sav 
faulty, spelling. 

Sioj^h chapter^ {relating) hoto {^Avalolxitegvara)^ hy transforming 
himself into the horse king, worked the good of lit big beings. 


"When the noble Ayalokitecvara had (thus) in many ways 
profited living beings, he assumed, in order to give an 
example of how to choose virtue and to reject sin (according 
to the Sutra Za-ma-tog), the form of the horse king Bhalaha} 
to work (further) for the good of the living beings. At 
this time many merchants from the South of India, whose 
merits were but small, had departed to the outer ocean to 
search for jewels. With the many implements each one 
wanted they had gone on board a large vessel, (but) after 
the expiration of seven days they were brought into danger 
by an unwelcome wind, thus:^ ‘^At midday a dark cloud 
like a dense fog obscures the light of the sun and spreads 
darkness (everywhere) ; a fearful red wind seems to shake 
the foundations of the earth, (so that) the mighty trees of 
the forest fall. The waves of the sea spring like lions, and 
the breakers lash sky and earth. The merchants take hold 
of each other, and calling (loud) on the names of their 
relatives, they cry ; howling in terrified lamentation, they 
weep, helpless and exhausted, bloody tears, nevertheless 
the vessel goes to wreck.*^ Then the merchants take firm 
hold of some beam ® of the wrecked ship, and, driven in one 
direction by an unwelcome wind, they were carried to the 
island of Singhala {sicX), which was (a dwelling-place) of 
Bakshasis. There the merchants, calling each other hy 
name, came on shore (lit. the dry, riz. land). When the 
Bakshasis became aware of this, they changed them- 
selves into young and exceedingly pretty women, and, 

^ sie 1 in Dhyavadana his name is spelt JB alalia^ p. 120, 4 iS. ; there it is a 
metamorphosis of Maitreya (122, 29). 

^ Verses ; cp. Bom. Lejs. p. 033 (see appendix). 

^ Perhaps * of the hull.’ 
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laden with mucli food and drink, they came before the 
merchants and greeted them, ‘Are you tired? Ha?© 
you suffered pain ? " Having beguiled them by these 
greetings, they filled them with food and drink. The 
merchants, not knowing that they wore Eakshasis, but 
only seeing in them exceedingly pretty women, were 
very glad, and conversed with them. Then the Eakshasis 
aaid with one voice: “You merchants must not go into the 
upper part of the valley.’^ ^ Each of the women led a 
merchant away into her house, where they became man 
and wife, and sported together. 

Then a voice was heard (from the sky) : “ The merchants 
suffering from (the conseq[uences of) evil deeds of (former) 
kalpas, have, carried by a contrary wind, run into the band 
of those who have power to kill them, like a snared animal 
into a game-net, and have no means of salvation. In- 
fatuated by the thought of marrying them they mistake 
the Eakshasis for goddesses, and, filled with the delusive 
I food, they forget former pains like a dream, and their soul 

I is contented.’’ From this the great captain understood that 

this was the island of the Eakshasis, and, lamenting 
I despondingly, he thought : “ Now they are happy, hut what 

I will the end be like?” and was very unhappy. Then re- 

j fleeting: “What may signify their prohibition to go into 

the upper valley P ” the captain started in the night when 
^ his own wife had fallen asleep, and reaching the upper end 

[ of the valley he heard, within an iron house ^ without doors, 

laments and complaining. Eeflecting what it might be, he 
listened and knew by the language that they were merchants 
from India. So he climbed up the trunk of a tree ^ stand- 
ing near and asked, “ Who is in there ? ” The men within 
answered: “Within here are we merchants who have lost 
our way.” On the question : “ How long have you been 
shut up here ?” they answered: “Like you, our ship being 
driven by a contrary wind, we arrived here, and led on 

^ Eom. Leg. 334, ** south of the city.’* 

2 Korn. Leg. p, 335 has * au iroh city.’ 

3 Bom. Leg. the tree koh^hwm (united joy). 
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by these women, not recognizing that they were Eakshasls 
we became man and wife. While we thus played together 
you came to this island and we were put into this iron 
house without doors ; now we are to be eaten up one by 
one. You, taking to heart our misery and the fear of 
death, fly now at once, for now there is a possibility of 
flying; when (once) you are confined in this iron house, 
there is neither flight nor means of salvation/' The captain 
saying again : “ In truth there is no means of escape," they 
said, There is a means of escape. We also thought we 
must fly, but, clinging to lust, we were taken (again); you 
(now) cling to nothing and nobody and fly. And the means 
to fly is this : if you cross from here a small pass there is 
on the north side in an expanse of golden sand a turkois 
(gyu) well, whose rim is surrounded by a vaidurya ^ 
meadow. On the evening of the fifteenth^ (day of the 
month) the horse-king Bha-la-ha, on whose croup a hundred 
men have room, very beautiful, accompanying (or perhaps 
merely : like) a moon-beam, will come there. After having 
drunk from the turkois well, having eaten from the vaidurya 
meadow,^ having rolled three times in the golden sand, and 
having shaken himself once, he says, sending forth his 
horse- voice like a human voice: ^0 Indian merchants, 
whoever has come to (this) rakshasi-island, all get on my 
back, I will bring you to your country.'^ When this 
marvellous horse speaks thus, mount him, and, not clinging 
to whatever enjoyments or sons (you have here), hut close your 
eyes, and flee." The captain thought, ‘Thus (we) must act,' 
and went hack. When he came to the bed of his wife, the 
rakshasi, she knew it, and spoke these words “Perverted 
merchant, you will destroy your own life ; if you direct 
your thoughts to aught else (than me), you will perish; 
where have you been to, lord of merchants ?" The merchant 
lied, “I went mutram utsrashtum." Thereon the captain 

^ Ie Tibetan transliteration mostly spelt negligently vai’-du-rya. 

^ Bom. Leg, p. S36; Bivyav. 120, 3. 

^ Bom. Leg. : having partaken of the pure food. 

^ Cp. Divyav. 120, 6. Bdm. Leg. p. 337. 

5 Iji ;aom. Leg. 338 he finds all the Bakshasis asleep. 
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assembled the young merchants, told them es:actly what had 
happened, and all unanimously agreed to fly* Then, on the 
evening of the fifteenth day, they gave a narcotic to the 
rakshasis, and when they had fallen asleep, the captain 
led forth the young merchants, and, having crossed the 
small pass, they reached on (its) north side, the golden sand, 
before the turkois well, near the vaidurya meadow (the place 
where) the horse-king Ba4a-ha would appear. And after 
a short while came the horse-king from the sky on a moon- 
beam, with the light of the rainbow. When now this 
excellent horse had drunk from the turkois well, had eaten 
from the vaidurya meadow, had rolled three times on the 
golden sand, and had given himself a shake, he said in a 
human voice : Merchants ! let all whosoever is shut up 

in the rakshasi-island, mount on my back ; not clinging to 
the love of the rakshasis, of (your) little children, or of 
any enjoyment whatever. Close (your) eyes,^ I will bring 
you to your own country.^^ Thereon the captain said : 
*^Thou leader, excellent magic horse, we merchants had 
started together to the islands of the ocean to fetch jewels, 
but, because our merits failed, our great ship was wrecked 
on the ocean, by a contrary wind we were driven to tbe 
rakshasi-island. There we entered the houses of the evil- 
doing rakshasis, who wanted to kill us, How there is for 
us no other means of escape, we implore the help of the 
merciful horse-lord. Having spoken thus, the captain 
mounted on the horse^s neck and took hold of his ear,^ the 
young merchants mounted on his back. Saying : ‘‘ (Now) 
do not desire tbe raksbasi houses, their sons, and whatever 
enjoyment (you have had there), do not even think of it, 
but, till we have reached the end of the sea, close your eyes/^ 
the horse-lord carried (them) along the sky. When the 
rakshasis perceived this, they came forth (from their houses) 
leading their children, and spoke thus : ** Can you (indeed) 

^ See Divyav. 120, 21 ; also Bon Quixote, Part II. ch. 41. 

^ Jasclike would translate, ‘leapt into the ear,^ hut I do not know how to 
justify this. Is it meant as a precaution against hearing the rakshasis’ allure- 
ments? Compare Odyssey, xii 178 f. 
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forsake the high, castles, forsake the harmonious community 
of husband and wife, forsake the sons begotten from your 
body, forsake (our) savoury food and drink, 0 ye bad, 
shameless men ! Speaking thus, some (of them) lifted up 
their children to the sky, some waved their garments. 
When the young merchants heard this, they were as if hit 
in their inmost hearts by an arrow, and thinking, ‘ (This) is 
indeed very true,' they turned their eyes back, and, except 
the captain, all, seized by desire, looked and fell The 
fallen (men) were seized by the rakshasis, who, throwing 
off their former beautiful body, appeared in (true) rakshash 
shape, with shaggy heads, carrying their breasts on the 
shoulders, and showing their teeth (fangs) ; and began to 
eat them up, without waiting a moment. When now the horse- 
lord had come to the end of the sea, he said to the merchant, 
‘‘Look with your eyes and alight." When he now opened 
his eyes and saw that none of the young merchants was on 
the horse's back, he was deeply grieved, and saying: “0 
noble horse-king, where are my young merchants ?" he wept. 
The noble horse, beating the earth with his fore-foot and 
shedding tears, said : “ (Those) young merchants, being void 
of your (high) merits, not remembering their own country 
Jambudvipa, but clinging to the island of the evil rakshasis, 
perished ; not remembering their parents and dear friends, 
but clinging to the faces of the young rakshasis, they 
perished; not remembering their legitimate (/#. useful^) 
children, but clinging to the deceitful rakshasi-children, 
they perished. Alas, you miserable beings ! when these 
slain pupils of the diamond-teacher hawe entered the abode 
of the hell Avici, what could even a highly merciful priest 
{hlama) do (for them) ? If they, looking after their 
children, are perverted (in mind) and carried away by a 
contrary wind, what can their parents do, even with great 
affection P ^ If, not listening to the word of useful doctrine, 
the young merchants cast their eyes back and fall, what 
can even the flying horse-king do ? 0 merchant, do not 

1 TMs may possibly mean * natural * as opposed to ‘ magical,’ 

3 This sentence seems confused. 
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weep, bat bear me: ‘The joy and sorrow of this life is 
like tbe illusion of a dream, like a cataract, like a lightning- 
cloud in the sky, therefore do not desire the joy of the orb 
(samsiira)/ Thus the horse-lord explained the doctrine 
of the four truths, and carried the chief merchant, when 
he had dried his tears, to a place whence he (could) see his 
own house. There this horse-lord went off in the sky like 
a dissolving rainbow. When now the chief merchant came 
to his house, his parents and relatives all assembled, and 
embracing him they wept ; then they saluted him. After- 
wards the parents and relatives of the young merchants 
came forth, and shouting, '^Vhere is my father? Where 
is my elder brother ? Where is my uncle ? Where is my 
grandson?’* they wept. Then the chief merchant assembled 
the parents and relatives of the young merchants, and told 
them explicitly how they first had entered the sea, how 
the pernicious red wind had wrecked their ship ; how they 
had been carried by a contrary wind to the rakshasi island, 
had married them, and begotten children ; how they had 
then found out that they were rakshasis, and had sought 
means of escape ; how the men of the iron house had taught 
them this means ; how the young merchants had not listened 
to the admonitions of the horse-king and fell and so forth. 
Then he instructed them in the true faith, that, as (all) 
things within the orb were changeable, they must believe 
in the fruits horn from deeds (karman). Whosoever, clinging 
to this life, commits sin, will, like the young merchants, who, 
looking back, fell, err about within the orb, without finding 
an opportunity of saving himself from the rebirth into evil 
states (durgati). But those who, not clinging to this life, 
have received the true law in their minds, will, like the 
chief merchant, after having obtained the happiness of 
heaven and salvation, become a buddha. 

Our version of the story is nearly identical with that 
forming ch. 49 of the Romantic Legend of the Life of 
Buddha,” translated by Beal, p. 382 fil, and some significant 
points have been noted above. It is also mentioned by 
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Hiiien Tlisang in the Si-yu-ki, transl. Beal, ii* 240 £ That 
the Eakshasis (the Yakkhinis of the Pali) are the same as 
the Sirens of Homer, has been pointed out by Mr. Axon and 
Mr. Morris (Ind. Ant. x. 291), the first giving also a parallel 
from Malay mythology. 

It is quite clear, I think, from our version, that hy the 
airy horse the moon is understood (candupama kira hnddha, 
Dh. 244). He comes on, or with, a moonbeam on the loth 
day of the month. It becomes more evident still by the 
version in the Horn. Leg., where, besides, he bears the signifi- 
cant name of ]Ie 9 in ‘ hairy, ^ which as early as in the Eig 
Veda is an epithet of flames and heavenly bodies (S. Pei 
Diet.). But, again, it is an epithet of Vishnu, who rides on 
the Garuda, as is known from the Paiicatantra, Book I, tale 
5. For all these divine magic animals are of the same race. 
Besides those noticed in Benfey’s remarks on the tale, Pane. 
voL i. 159 ff., the wooden bird is found in a tale of the 
Transilvanian Gipsies, see ZDMG. xlii. 117 ff., and again in 
the second tale of the Siddhi Kiir (ed. Jiilg), p. 63 of the 
translation, where the son of gods Cuklaketu descends on it 
to the princess ; gukla * bright,’ is, with or without ]paks]ia^ 
the light half of the month, and also an epithet of Vishnu. 
He afterwards appears himself in the shape of a bird, a lark 
{ibid, p. 64), and, having been hurt maliciously, agrees with 
the princess to visit her on the 15th of every month (p. 65). 

Vishnu, of course, is the stm, but the difference of origin 
of those magic animals, from sun and moon respectively, is 
obliterated in these later tales. 

In the Buddhist tale, naturally, the divine horse is a birth 
of the Lord (as in the Jataka and in the Eom. Leg.), or of 
Maitreya (as in the Divyavadana) ; while to the Tibetan 
he is an incarnation of the country’s patron saint, Ava- 
lokiteevara. 

But I cannot go farther here into this absorbing question 
of the divine bird or horse, which lies at the very root of 
comparative mythology, as already shadowed forth in A. 
Kuhn’s ^^Herabkunft des Feuers.” I would only call atten- 
tion, in conclusion, to the latest shape the divine horse has 
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taken in tke West, in Andersen’s ** Flying Trunk fori 
think we can discern sometking of the same moral tendency 
in both this and the Tibetan tale — the flight from Sanisara ! 

Note. — ^To valdha^ of which Balaha is only a wrong Sans- 
kritisation, cp, Divyav. 127, 17. 19, vdiavalCthahl tkvaputrdli 
and varshamL deiK ‘ the angels of the wind-clouds and of 
the rain-clouds,’ and Jat. I. 330, vassavalahakadevaraja. 
Munja-kega (Jat II, 129,9, cf. also the wonderful horse 
Mufijakesi of king TJdena, Bh. 160) ‘ having hair like reed,’ 
ic, ‘ having beams,’ is also an epithet of Vishnu. The ^ black- 
headed ’ of the Jiitaka points most likely to a cloud — so we 
would have the moon emerging from the black clouds. 
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Art. XV. — Moksha, or the Veddniio Release. By Dvua- 
DAS Daita. 

1. Bandha, or the Bondage. 

Nothing could be more important for a student of Indian 
thought than to have a correct notion of the Moksha of the 
Vedanta, which is so curiously allied to the Buddhistic 
Nirvana. And as tliere are some methods of translation 
which seem to me to give an inaccurate tone to some of 
the most scholarly treatises in Europe on the subject, I 
venture to submit a few remarks on one or two points of 
importance. Is it quite correct to treat Moksha as more 
a matter of metaphysical knowledge than the rewurd of 
moral improvement, as Dr. Deussen does in the following 
passage? “Hierauf beruht es, dass die Erldsung durch 
keine Art von Werk, auch nicht durch moraliache Besscr- 
ung, sondern allein durch die Erkenntniss (wie die christliche 
Erlosung allein durch den Glauben, sold fide, welcher die 
hier in Kede stehcnde, metaphysische Erkenntniss sehr nahe 
kommt) vollbraoht wird.’’^ The name Moksha, or release, 
suggests its counterpart, ‘Bandha,’ or bondage, which is 
said to arise from Avidyd. It is usual to translate Avidyi 
by ignorance, thus apparently giving a metaphysical colour 
to both the bondage and the release. But Avidyd really 
^ means very much more than mere metaphysical ignorance, 

> Arjuna, in the Gita, does not deplore mere metaphysical 
bondage when he so pathetically describes it in the words, 
“ I know the (moral) law, but am not inclined thereto ; I 
know what is immoral, but am not disinclined therefrom;”® 

* Dr. Duussen’s “ Das System des Vedtets,” p. 433. 
y “ “ J dharman na c'a me pravritHr 

J anamy adkurmim na m& xiivrlttih | ( 

rat, XX.— [new 8BIIIBS.] 
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and, again, Under what influence does a man commit sin, as 
if against his own liking, as if under compulsion ? (Gita, 
chap. III. verse 36). Tama in the Katha instructing Nacii- 
ket^, whom he considers a seeker after Vidya (Vidya-bhip* 
sinan), on the difierence between the ' good ' (§reyah) and 
the 'pleasurable* (Prey ah), does not show much reference to 
metaphysical knowledge : " The good is one and the plea- 
surable another, — each leads to a contrary result according 
as the one or the other predominates in a man. Of these, 
one who follows the good, finds good ; he misses the highest 
good of life who pursues the pleasurable. The good and 
the pleasurable are placed before man. The wise (man) 
thoroughly examines both, and separates the one from the 
other. The wise prefer the good to the pleasurable, but 
the foolish, from worldly desire, prefer the pleasurable/** 
Prayers for a deep feeling of love of Brahma, rather than 
a clear metaphysical understanding, are not wanting in 
V eddntic writings. Take this, for example : " May such 
unchanging love as foolish people feel for earthly pleasures, 
never cease, in my heart, when I call upon Thee.**^ Or 
this other prayer in the Brihaddranyaka (chap. I. sec. ii. 
verse 28) : " Lead me from the illusory to the real, from 
darkness to light, from death to immortality,** on which 
Sankara remarks, "'from the illusory,* that is, from vain 
pursuits and from ignorance, 'lead me to the real,* that is, 
the knowledge of sacred duties, bring out the (true’^ 
nature of the) Self for which (the exercise of) diune qualifies 
is the only preparation.**^ Such passages do not support 
the idea that the summum homm aimed at by the Yeddnta, 
Moksha, has no reference to moral improvement. The 

^ Anyac 6Tireyo(a)nyad ut aiva prcya ste ubhe n^aS-rtlie purusban sinliali [ 
Tayob S reya ^dad^nasya sadhu bbavati, biyate *rth^t ya n Preyo brinite if eto. 
(Katba, Aahy&.ya I, Yalli II. verses 1 and 2, p. 93, of JhAnand’a Tidyasagara’s 
-edition). 

^ Yb priti rayivebbn&n visbayesbvanap&,yini ] 

Tv§, manusmaratab 8§- me nyidaybn pasarpatu [j 

(Pancadasi, cbap. YII. p. 202). 

3 Asatom^ sad gamaya, tamaso mb Jyotir gamaya, mtityor^ ma mritan 
gamaya’* ; on- this S'ankara remarks : Asato(a)sat karmano (a)jnbnb6 ca mb 
sac obbstrfya-karma-Tijnbne gamaya, «?gt?a 5 /ia'i;<?- 5 a^A«? 2 -btma"bbbvainbptidaya’ 

(p, 119, Jivbnanda Yidybsagara’s efeion). 
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bondage deplored in siicli terms cannot be other than moral 
—the bondage to ‘ Preya ’ (pleasure) in preference to Sreyas 
(the good) ; nor can the release be otherwise. 

2. WoKKS. 

“All Werke, die guten sowohl wie die bdsen, erfordem 
ihre Vergeltung in einem nacbst folgenden Dasein. Baber 
alle Werkthatigkeit, welcber Art sie auch sei, nie ztxr 
Erldsung, sondern immer nur zum Sansara Zuriickfuhrt” 
(Deussen’s Vedfinta, p. 434). Here, again, is felt the 
inadequacy of a foreign language to express the technical 
Tedantic idea of ‘Earma’ and ‘Dharma’ in the sense in 
which they are discarded as means to Moksha. Passages 
such as the following: “The wise seer, when he sees the 
Bright, the Creator, the Person, the source of the visible 
universe, washes off his good and evil tcorks, and freed from 
sin, attains one-ness with the Supreme ” ^ (Mundaka, chap. 
III. sec. 1, verses 2 and 3), and such passages are numerous, 
would at first sight seem to indicate that good and evil 
works stand alike under condemnation as regards Moksha, 
both being declared ‘sins’ that one has to be ‘free’ from. 
Yet the very next verse declares : “ He who loves the soul, 
delights in the soul, and is full of icorks, is the best of those 
who know Brahma” (Mundaka, chap. III. sec. 1, verse 4),^ 
Again, in Isa, it is said, “Verily, doing works in this world, 
wish to live a hundred years ” (Isd, verse 2).® That 
Moksha is really a state of freedom from sin, could not be 
better expressed than in the following: Like a horse the 
dust on his hair, I shake off my sin ; like the moon from the 
maw of R4hu {i.e. from eclipse), I am released; I shake 
off the body, and with all duties finished, I am bom in the 
uncreated w'orld of Brahma, I am born indeed” (Ohdndogya, 
ch. VIII. sec. 1, verse 13).^ Wherever ‘ good works ’ is 

‘ Yaditpas'yali pas'yaterukma-Tarnankarttfaainls&apurushai^bra'hma-yonin || 
Tad& vidTkn punya-pkpe vidhCya niranjanali paraman s&inyam’upaiti H 

® Atma-krida ktmaratih kriya.v&n esha Brafiaiavldan variskthak. 

’ Kuryan nev eba karm&pi Jijivished dhatan samkh'l 
^ ‘ A^va iva romkpi vidhOya pkpan dandra iva E&hOT maklikt pramndya, dtotvk 
sariram akritan Urit&tmk, Brakmalokam abhiaaipblMivkmS tyabhisambkavkini |j 
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condemned in the Vedanta, it is only as a teclinical term 
for certain rites and sacrifices (Anushthana) supposed to 
bring large returns of outward good in the other world; 
it condemns other-worldlinesB. It is in the later writings, 
such as those of Sankara, the feud between Karma^ and 
Jnana takes a prominent place, and there Karma and 
Dharma invariably mean ritualism. Let the reader compare 
the distinction drawn by Sankara between Dharma-jijhasa 
and Brahma-jijhasa at the commencement of the Brahma 
Sutra Commentary (ch. L sec. 1, stitra 1), ‘^The Yedah 
itself shows the perishable nature of rewards won by ^ fire- 
sacrifice^ and other good twrks — * as in this world property 
acquired by works comes to an end, so also in the other, 
worlds acquired by good works come to an end.^^’ Here 
are also given as essential conditions of fitness for inquiry 
after Brahma (1) a discrimination of the Everlasting 
from the fleeting (nity-anitya-vastu-vivekah), (2) a free- 
dom from desire of rewards in this or the next world 
(iha mutra phala-bhoga- viragah) , (3) calmness of mind 
(§amah), and (4) self-control (damah) — all of which involve 
the highest moral self-exertion. The kind of ‘good works ^ 
so called, that are no help in the way of attaining release, 
Sankara states thus in his Yiveka-c udamani : “ By reflec- 
tion, and by the instruction of teachers, the truth is known, 
but not by ablutions^ making donations^ or by performing 
hundreds of Prdndydma (controlling the breath) (verse 
13).2 

There is nothing in the Upanishads to justify the as- 
sertion that metaphysical keenness is a better qualification 
for Moksha than moral purity; it is rather the reverse — 
moral purity is the first condition for attaining it. “He 
who has not ceased from icickedness, nor has calmness of 
mind, nor is given to meditation, and is without control 
over his mind, cannot find him by keenness of understand- 

^ Even m the Bengali, * hciyk * and * b-iy^karma * are teclinical names for rites 
and ceremonies, like the S’rMdha^ etc- 

® Arthasya niscayo dyisto vi6Stre9a hito ktitah | 

Ha sn^nena, na danena prhnhy&ma-^ateiia vh [ [ 
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ing (Katlia, II. TalM, Terse 24). Again, ^^This knowledge 
is not to be attained by reasoning (11. yalli, verse 9). 
Even in tlie later writings, such as the Paneadasi, works 
really good and disinterested are held in high estinuitioii, 
and enjoined as the greatest duty of the ^awakenecF sage: 

fixthcr conducts himself after' the wishes of his infant 
child, so should the ^awakened' adapt his course of life to 
the happiness' of the ignorant. Insulted or beaten by the 
infant, the father does not feel hurt, nor is angry, rather 
nurses his child. The ^ awakened,^ whether praised or re- 
viled by tho ignorant, does not praise or revile in return, 
but so conducts himself as would lead them to wisdom. If 
by acting any part in this (drama of life), they may be 
awakened, it should certainly be done. The ^wise^ man 
has no duty in this life, other than ‘awakening' the 
ignorant"^ (Pancadasi, chap. VIL v. 286 to 289). The 
whole doctrine of ‘works' and the true meaning of ‘re- 
nunciation of works ' is best explained in the Gita : “ Work 
is your province, over results you have no control. Let 
not the desire of rewards for works be your motive ; do not 
desire the absence of work"'* (chapter II. verse 47). “Not 
by non-performance of works does one attain ‘ renuncia- 
tion of works'"^ (III. 4). “Do thou work always; work 
is better than absence of work"® (8). “All work not 
performed for tlie sake of worship is a bondage to people ; 
but, 0 son of Kunti, with that object perform works, and 
without desire of reward"^ (verse 9). Indeed the whole 

I << virato duscS-ritan nk santo nSi samCihitah j 
NCi santa-mCmaso vii pi prajfit,iien ainam ^LpnuySit” jj 
^ “Nai sha tarkena matir apaney^.” 1{ 

® Avidvad annsarena vrittir biidahusya yujyate { 

Staiiandhay-^iiiusSLrena vartate tat-pit^ yatah {| 

AdliMiipta stfiaiito vk bklena sva-pit§. tadS. 

Ka klishyati xia kupyee ca b&lan pratyuta l&.layet |{ 

Ninditah stdyambuo va vidvCin ajjaair na nindati | 

Ha stauti kintu fceshCin sy&d yatbli bodha stathb. caret | j 
Yen^yan natanenS. tra budhyate k§jyam eva tat { 

Ajfia-prabodbkE naivSi nyat kkryam asty atra tadvidab {j 
^ Karmany ev&, dhik^ra ste phalesbu kadiioana }{ etc. 

MCi kavma-phala-betur bbdr mCi te sa^go *stv akarmani j{ 

® Hfi karmana mantombban naisbkarmyari purusbo jf^nute j { 

® Niyatan kuru karma tvan karma Jybyo by akarma^iah { j 
^ Yajiia-rth&t karmario nyatra loko kanna-bandhauab j 
Tadarthan karma kaiinteya mukta-saugab sam^cara j j 
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of tte third and fourth chapters throw considerable lioht 
on this subject — showing that by the renunciation of works 
is not meant the renunciation of good works at all, but the 
renunciation of the desire of rewards for good works— 
the investment of moral capital, as it were, to bring a large 
profit of sensual happiness in the other world. 

3v Kaema mrsus Jnafa, 

I cannot, however, dismiss the subject of tcorks without 
noticing one of those typical passages in the Brahma Sutra 
which would at first sight seem to show that Moksha does 
not depend upon works, good or bad, in any sense what- 
ever : 

^^Sdstra has for its object to induce men to do, or not to 
do, certain things : the rest (in Sastra) is merely added as 
required for this end (vidhi-s^sha). This being common 
(to all Sastra), the Veddnta too fulfils its object in the 
same way. If laying down rules for practice he the object, 
then it follows that as the performance of fire-sacrifice is 
laid down for one who desires heaven, in the same way the 
knowledge of Brahma is laid down for one who desires 
immortality. 

^‘But the objects of inquiry in the two cases are stated 
to be different. In the Karma kanda (ceremonial parts) 
the object of inquiry is Dharma, which deals with the 
future (rewards and punishments), while here the object of 
inquiry is what exists already — Brahma, always perfect; 
the fruits of the knowledge of Brahma should, likewise, 
be different from the fruits of the knowledge of Dharma 
dependent upon ceremonies. 

“It cannot be so, for Brahma — their object — is taught 
as connected with rules for action, e.g, * The Soul is indeed 
to be seeuy etc. • . , and from His worship is said to come 
the unseen fruit — Moksha — seen only through the Sastra. 
If unconnected with any rules of duty, and only as a 
statement of a certain fact, since it has no use as regards 
anything to be sought-for, or to be avoided, the teachings 
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of tlie Ted4iita, like saying Hlie earth has seyen islands/ 
would have no purpose. 

‘Mkit even in nierety describing a thing, as Hhis is a 
rope and no snake/ etc., there is seen to be a purpose, for 
it dispels the fear which arose from a mistake ; so also in 
this ease, by describing tbe soul as above the world, it 
fuliils the purp)Ose of correcting the mistake of thinking 
the soul as subject to the world 

‘ The revered Sanatkumara, seeing that his (Le. Narada^s) 
mind was purified from iiists (imidita-kashaya), show^ed him 
the limit of darkness.^ These and other teachings indicate 
that the fruits of the knowledge of Self follow as sooa as 
the ohstaoles to Moksha are removed (Moksha- pratibandha- 
nivritti-mjxtra mev&tma-Jn4nasya phalan-darshayanti). . . . 

' The knowledge of one-ness of soul with Brahma is not 

like a happy accident (na sampadddi-rupan), and therefore 
Brahma-vidya does not depend (for its fruits) upon the 
performance of works by the individual, but rather, like 
the knowledge of things by direct perception, etc., depends 
upon tbe object itself. Brahma, and the knowledge of 
Brahma, being such, by no arguments can they be 8ui)posed 
to be reached by works. Nor because Brahma stands as 
the object of the act of ‘ knowing ^ does He become attain- 
able by works : ‘ He is diflEerent from the known, yea 
different from the unknown,' denies His being the object 
of knowing, and also ‘ That by which all this is known, 
by what to know Him ? ' So also His being the object 
of worship is denied, ‘ Know That to be Brahma, not this 
that is worshipped.' ‘ But if Brahma cannot be an object^ 
He cannot he taught by the Sastras/ 

so. The use of Sastra is to do away with (the 
notion of) different beings, due to ignorance. The S^stra 
does not mean to speak of Brahma as a distinct object, hut 
by showing Him as All-pervading, and not an object, does 
away with the differences of Mower ^ known^ and knowing^ 
derived from ignorance. ..... 

Therefore leaving aside ‘knowing/ works, in no sense 
whatever, can here be considered admissible. ‘ But knowing 
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is a mental act/ No, there is a difference. A work is that 
which if} prescribed (by Sdstra) irrespectke of the nature of 
the object itself (to which it refers), and dejmids upon the 
mental act of the person'^ (working): e.g. ^For whicheTer 
cult the butter is taken, meditate upon him, saving vashat/ 
etc. Though (like knowing) meditating and thinking are 
mental (acts), yet a man may do or not do them, or do 
them differently, since it depends upon the man himself. 
But knowledge depends upon evidence, and evidence deals 
with the object as it is, so that a knowing cannot be made, 
unmade, or made differently, being dependent on the object 
alone. It is independent of teaching and of the person 
(taught) ; so that though a mental act, there is great 
difference in the case of knowledge. For example, ‘The 
man, 0 Grautama, is the fire, the woman, 0 G-autama, is tbe 
fire ; ^ Here to imagine fire in man or woman is mental, and 
inasmuch as it is due to the teaching alone, it is a worh^ 
and subject to the person. But to think the ordinary fire 
to be fire, does not depend upon teaching, nor is subject 
to the person. What then? It is dependent upon the 
thing itself, which is the object of perception ; it is 
knowledge and not work (Jn&na meva tan na kriya). This 
is to be understood for all objects of evidence whatsoever. 
This being so, the knowledge of Brahma as the Soul, having 
for its object the thing as it always is, does not depend upon 
the teaching. . . . ^Why then are these teachings **the Soul 
is to he seen and heard,^^ etc., which look like laying down 
rules ? ’ Their object is, we say, to draw (the raiud) away 
from the objects of natural inclination. They attract a mail 
— who is outwardly inclined, wishing ^ may it he as I desire, 
may no harm come upon me,^ nor yet finding in it the 
highest good of life (Na ca tatra tyantikan purusharthan 
lahhate), though still he longs for the highest good, — from the 
objects of desire of this bundle of outward acts and organs, 
and lead him with the current of his thoughts into the all- 

^ Kriy&. H nlma yatra mstu^marupa-nirapeJcsfiyai m codyaie, piiriislia- 
6itta--7y§.p&x-^d]iin§. ca | yathLl^^^yasraai devat&.yai havir griliitan sy&,tt^a dhy&yed 
vashajf karishyan’^ j 
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pervading Spirit, saying, 'Tke Soul is to be seen/ — (Brabma 
Sutra, cliap. I. i. 4. 

Here we notice what Sankara means by Kurma. It is 
sotnethiog in the sacred books; it is ^^'due to the 

teaching alone” (Kevala-eodana-janyatvat tn kriyaiva s4), 
and beyond the range of human experience. The ' highest 
'j'ood of life^ is not to he found in it. Iiaroia, which 
feiukara thus distinguishes from.Jnana, has nothing to do 
with good and evil works us; we understand, — it does not 
include moral improvement at all, which, according to 
Sankara’s definition, falls under JSana, — being {\\b pereepiion 
of moral by a moraT V in the sense in 

which it is its own reward, and vice its own punishment, 
are not matters of the ^future’ but present facts, whose 
fruits do not depend upon the Sastra, nor their nature upon 
the caprices of the individual. Karma in the sense of seeing 
‘fire in place of a man,’ and such other puerilities pre- 
scribed irrespective of the nature of the object,” we cannot 
in any way include among good W’-orks, wdiich we find 
reserved by Sankara under tlie name of Jhdna so as to 
include ^purification from lust/ and Hhe highest good of 
life/ What we call ^good’ and ‘moral’ is not calling 
a thing what we know it is not, — ^like thinking ‘ a man to 
be fire,’ hut calling it what it is, like calling ‘^fire to be 
fire”; it is not Karma, but Jn4na; and Moksha, in dis- 
pensing with Karma, puerile as that is, lays all the more 
stress upon Jnana, which includes all true moral improve- 
ment. 

“Daher alle Werkthatigkeit, welch er Art sie auch sei, 
nie zur Erlosung,” — far from this being so with respect 
to works really good and moral, Sankara does not consider 
it to be altogether the case even with respect to purely 
ritualistic works. 

Agnihotra and other (works) however have the same 
object as this wisdom), for this is taught.” — Brahma 
Sutra, chap. IV. i. 16. 

On this aphorism Sankara remarks : “ Good works, like 
evil works, are taught as falling off, and dying out, — and 
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this teaching might be supposed to refer to all good works 
— to answer this it is added, ‘ Agnihotra and others how- 
ever,’ etc. Work that is essential, for example Agnihotra 
and others taught in the Vedas, has the same object as 
this (ie., wisdom) ; in other words, that which is the object 
of wisdom is also its object, for we meet with * The 
Brahmanas seek to know Him by the teachings of the Yedas, 
by ritualistic worship (Yajna), and by charity.’ ‘But the 
effect of wisdom and of works, being different, they cannot 
have the same object.’ This objection does not exist. 
Though curd (eating) causes fever, and poison causes death, 
yet the one mixed with treacle, and the other by power of 
charms, are found to be refreshing and nutritious; so also 
works in connection with wisdom may have Moksha for 
their object . . , works being indirectly beneficial.” — Sankara 
Bhdshya to above, chap. IT. i. 16. 

The attainment of Moksha depends upon certain prepara- 
tions (sadhana) — among the most important of which is 
the performance of really good works without the desire 
of any outward rew^ards. It comes by a process of natural 
growth. In this respect Moksha differs from other schemes 
of Salvation ; it does not come from without, as an extraneous 
reward for certain acts of merit, but grows endogenous, 
as it were, from tbe principle of our common humanity, — 
acts of merit only favouring this growth. It is a case of 
becomingt not of getting something. 

“A man is made up of self-exertions (kratu) ; as a man 
exerts himself in this life, so becomes he in the next.” — 
G'hdndogya, chap. IIL xiv. 1. 

‘‘According as he acts, according^ as he behaves, so be- 
comes he ; doing good he becomes good, doing evil he 
becomes evil; becomes pure by pure works, evil by evil 
works. Therefore is it said, ‘ a man is made up of desires ; ’ 
as are his desires so does he exert himself, as he exerts 
himself so are his works, as are his works so does he 
become — Brihadaranyaka, IT. x. 5 (p. 852, J. Vidy4- 
s^gara’s edition). 

A good work done without a selfish end is never lost, but 
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brings the doer a step nearer to Moksha. It may not come 
in one life, but the cumulative results of a succession of 
lives of good works, will put the individual in the way to 
Moksha. Tlie good works of each life improves the prospects 
of attainment in the next : 

By saying that Bamadova attained the state of Brahma 
in his mother’s womb, it is shown that preparations 
(sadliana) made in one life may cause wisdom in a succeed- 
ing life, for, as being in the mother’s womb, no preparations 
could be possible in that life. In the Siniiti also : ‘ Having 
attained the fulness of yoga, what fate attends him, 0 
Krishna?’ Being thus questioned by Arjuiia, the revered 
Vasudeva replies : ‘My child, no evil can be/all any one that 
does good^ (Ka hi Imlydnaknt kascit durgatin tata gaechati), 
and adds, that he attains glorious worlds, is born again in 
the family of the good, and is there united with the under- 
standing he had in the previous life, and so on, ending with 
‘ having attained perfection by many lives, he then reaches 
the Highest Goal,’ which shows the same.” — Brahma Sutra, 
III. IV. 51. 

4. One-ness with the World, 

Moksha is not the reward of so-called acts of merit, not 
a sort of ticket of admission — secured by rites and penances, 
the so-called ‘good works’ and the Massacre of Innocents 
of the human reason — to a seat in a heavenly theatre, nor 
is the individual who has attained it sent back to this 
world as soon as the term of that season-ticket has expired 
(kshine punye rnartya-lokan yisanti), ^ To show what 
Moksha is, I cannot do better than take a few extracts 
from the TJpanishads and the Brahma Sutra, where the 
state of Moksha is more directly treated of, and from their 
general tenor try to draw as correct an idea as it is possible 
to get. 

* Tasm&.t lok§.t punar aity asmai lok&.ya karmasgiali : * ** Betoras from that 

world to this world of works” (Brihadtonyaka, ohap, TI. Br^hmana IV. 
verse 6), 
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‘^0 friend, whoever knows that Indestructible, on whom 
depend the human soul, all the gods, the senses, and the 
elements, knows all, and is entered Into allP — Prasna, IV. 11. 

The next is the concluding part of Tajilavalkya’s instruc- 
tions to Janaka in the Brihadaranyaka : Now for him 
that has no desires ; He that has no desires, from tchom all 
desires are gone out, tvhose desires are all f ulfilled, tchose only 
desire is the Soul,^ — his vital spirits do not pass away (in 
death); being Brahma (in lifetime) he goes into Brahma.^ 
To this end is the verse ; ^ When all the desires of the heart 
are loosened^ ^ the mortal becomes immortal, then he obtains 
Brahma. Even as the slough of a snake lies on an ant- 
hill, so lies this body ; lui he, the bodiless, the immortal spirit, 
is indeed Brahma,"^ is light, , . . The man %cho knows the Soul, 
as (I) am This, with what wish or desire should he pine after 
the body ? He wbo has known (the truth), whose soul is 
awakened, though entered into this troublous dark place 
(this body), he is the Creator of the universe, the creator of 
all, his is the world, he indeed is the world? Being here 
we may know this, or, if we do not, being ignorant, there 
is great destruction. Whoever know this become immortal, 
the rest enter into misery. When one sees clearly this Soul 
as God, the Lord of all that is and to be, one does not wish 
to hide himself (in fear) any longer. Let the wise Brdh- 
maiia, having heard Him (from books and teachers), acquire 
the knowledge (in himself). Let him not study too many 
words (ii,e, hooks), that is mere weariness of the tongue. . . . 
In the space of the heart lies the Controller, the Lord of 
all; He is not greater hy good works, ^ nor smaller by edl 
tvorks. He is the God over all, the King of creatures, their 
preserver, the bridge upholding these worlds that they may 

^ salia devai^ 6a sarvaih pr^n6, bhtltSjai sampratisMlianti yatraj 

Tad aksbaran Tedayate yas tu saumya sa sarvajnah sarva mev §,yiYes'a’* [{ Ci 
also “ Te sarvagan sarvatah pr§.pya dMrk yukt^L-tm^ali sarva mevk vis'aati” 
(Mundaka, III. IL 6). 

2 Yo *k&,nio nislikknia kptak§.ma ktmakkmah { | 

’ Yada sarve pramiieyaiite ye *sya bridi stbitkb { | 

^ AtbU yam asan'ro »mritab pr^^o Erahm aiva (j 

® Sa tu ioka eva | j 

® Sa na B&,dbuiik karmank bbdy&n no ev ^sadbnnb kaniy^n. 
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not be -wrecked/^ — B rib ad any aka, chap, VI. verses 6 to 
21 (pp. 855 to 895, J. Vidyasagara's edition). 

The next is also a passage from the Brihadaranyaka, 
whicli was evidently meant as a reply to objections brought 
forward by some opposite scdiool : 

But some say : ‘ If by knowing Brahma as (these) men 
think they would become all fhmgs, what did that Brahma 
know whereby He became all this ? ^ This was Brahma at 
first. He indeed knew Himself, as ^ I am Brahma.’ Thereby 
He became all this. Likewise those of the gods wdio found 
the true knowledge became That. So of the sages, so of 
men. The sage Bainadeva seeing this, knew ^ I became Mann 
mid the sun ’ : even now he who knows this, ‘ I am Brahma,’ 
bceomes all this. Even the gods cannot hurt him, for he 
becomes the soul of these (gods),”^ — Brihadarany aka, chap. 
I. Bralimana v. verse 10 (pp. 192 to 216, J. Vidydsagara’s 
edition). 

In the passages quoted above, is to be noticed something 
unique about the Vedantic conception of Moksha : the 
individual by attaining it, whether in this life or another, 
is said to ^ enter into all things,’ to ' be indeed the world,’ 
to ‘ become all this,’ and this is said to be the case without 
any reference to death. Surely it cannot mean that such 
an individual, living or dying, becomes materialised and 
dissipated in the immensity of the physical universe. He 
retains his own being, for it is said, ‘ Even the gods cannot 
hurt him ’ tasya ha na deva sea nd bhutya isata iti ”). Hor 
is the meaning far to seek. who sees all things in 

himself, and in all things sees himself, has nothing to fear ” 
(Isa, 6).^ It is the very perfection of moral self-sacrifice, 
for the individual to enter into and become all things in 
spirit. Without entering into its merits, I must say, the 
idea is grand, if true, to imagine that the individuals ol‘ 
the human family may, in course of time, find themselves 

^ **Sarvan btiavisliyanto manusliya maayaate.’* “Etat pas'yaa iiylsbir 
B^madevab pratipede *lian Maixur abhavan stSiryas^a j Tad idara apy etar !u 
ya evan veda ban Brahm bsmt ti sa idan sarvau bhavati.’* 

^ ^^Yastu sarvCipi bbdtan ybtmaii yevb impaihyati { 

Sarvablidtcsbu e atmuiiMn tato aa vijagupeate {{ ** 
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identified in the common good of the whole human family 
It is also said to be possible in this life ; we cannot but add 
though it may seem Utopian, should such a state of things 
come to pass, and eyery individual of the human race attain 
this state, the earth would be heaven, and the miseries of life 
due in the greatest part to individual and national selfish- 
ness, would be at an end. 

This is to be perceived by the mind, that there is nothing 
whatever different (nana). They enter from death to death, 
who see (things) as if different,^^ ^ — JBrihaddranyaka. 

Unlike other schemes of salvation, Moksha is a state 
attainable in this life, and is thus brought within the test 
of present human experience. Death or life makes no 
difference, — the body, like the cast-off slough of a snake 
lying on an ant-hill, is “shuifled off,’’ but the soul 'being 
Brahma, goes into Brahma.’ Nor does the soul by Moksha 
become anything that it was not before, or is not already, 
but only knows and feels what it always is : " The non- 
difference being the nature, and the difference imputed by 
ignorance, shaking off the ignorance by true knowledge, 
the human soul attains oneness with the infinite and 
supreme Wise Spirit.”— Brahma Sutra, III. ii. 26. By 
Moksha the individual becomes, or rather finds, his true 
Self (svena rupena bhinishpadyate) : 

"His {i,e, the human soul’s) own true form is that of 
Brahma — 'free from sin,’ up to 'whose desires are true,’ etc., 
and also 'All-knowing and Lord of all.’ To this his own 
true form, he is perfected, so thinks the teacher Jaimini.”- 
— -Brahma Sutra, IV. iv. 5. 

Lastly, though Moksha is spoken of as a state of having 
'no desires,’ it is also in the same sentence spoken of as 
a state in which 'all desires are fulfilled,’ and 'the only 
desire is for the Soul.’ It is then a state without desire, 
only in reference to carnal desires, as against higher aspira- 

“He lia sti kin^aiaa mrityob sa mrityum kpiioti ya ilia nane va 
pasyati ” (p. 887, J. Vidy^s^gara^s edition). 

“ Svam asya rOpan Brktoaxa apaliata-p^pmatv'S,-di-satya-sankalpatv&-va- 
slnan, sarvajnatvan sarve-s'varatva nca, tena svena rtlpenS. bhinisltpadyate.’^ 
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tions, tlie only desire being for the ^So^^l In this lies the 
real difference between Avidya and Vidya : 

'' To regard the body and others, which are not the self, 
as the self, is Avidya : thence arise desire for its glorifica* 
tion, then anger when it is subjected to insult, then fear 
and delusion at sight of its destruction, — in this way arise 
those endless contentions and miseries which wo see around 
us. Those who, by reversing it, have freed themselves from 
Avidya, desire, anger, and other evils, approach Him/’ — 
Brahma Sutra, I. ni, 2. 

When Moksha is called a " loosening of the desires of the 
heart,’ the very expression ‘ loosening ’ (pramucyante) would 
suggest that it is a loosening of desires that bind and enslave 
the soul, — the carnal desires as against the higher desires 
for the Soul, wdiich set the individual free from that bondage : 

**Indra, this body is mortal, it is grasped by death; it 
is the abode of the Immortal, the bodiless Soul. The em- 
bodied (one who thinks the body to be the self) is grasped 
hy pleasure and pain. There is no release from pleasure 
and pain for one who lives as bodied. But he who lives 
as bodiless is untouched by pleasure and pain.” — O^handogya, 
YIIL xxT. 1. If all this is not ‘^moralische Besserung,” it 
is difiBcult to tell what is. 

The Pancadasi gives the following description of a soul 
after Moksha (which is variously called in various places as 
^awakening,’ ‘knowledge,’ ‘enlightenment,’ or ‘oneness’): 

“Bharata and other sages never lived without using their 
senses, like a block of stone or wood, but only retired from 
society for fear of losing themselves in worldliness” (VL 
273). “In the exercise or in the controlling of the body, 
the organs, the mind, or the intellect, there is no difference 
whatever between the ignorant and the awakened ” (VI. 
267). In another place in the same book : “ Even as one 
and the same eye of the crow, comes and goes into both 
sockets, the right and the left, even so is the mind of the 
true knower, with respect to both these enjoyments; par- 
taking of the pleasures of sense, as well as the bliss in 
Brahma, the true knower is like one that knows two 
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languages,— that of the world as well as that of sacred 
hooks.’’^ 

5. Aisvahya. 

There are a class of passages in the Upanishads and the 
Brahma Sutra, which attribute certain transcendental psychic 
phenomena to the individual upon attaining Moksha. The 
universal tradition among all sects of Hindus, learned or un- 
learned, would seem to show that there never was a time in 
which the people did not believe in them. These phenomena 
could hardly be called miracles in the sense of departures 
from the laws of Nature, inasmuch as they are said to take 
place as a matter of course, whenever that stage of psychic 
development has been reached : 

“His heart thus purified, whatever worlds he wishes 
(* whether for himself or for others,’ adds Sankara), or 
whatever objects he desires, he obtains those worlds and 
those desires.” — Mundaka, III. i. 10. 

“Some Yogi, who has attained perfection, might, by 
entering into all things, be the controller (over all).”— 
Brahma Sutra, 1. it. 18. 

“Functions, such as the creation of worlds, excepted, 
god-like powers (Aisvarya), as that of rendering one’s self 
invisible, are possible for those who have attained Moksha. 
But functions in respect of the management of twrlds belong 
to God alone, who is ever-perfect.” — Brahma Sutra, IT. 
IV. 17. 

This reservation as to functions in respect of the creation 
and preservation of worlds (Jagad-Vydparavarjan) is very 
pecuKar ; and as the term ^ world ’ merely expresses a 
summing up in thought of particular items of phenomena, 
the reservation leaves no god-like power for the individual 

^ Pravrittau vS, uivrittau vSi delie-ndriya-mano-diiiy^n i 
Ha Mnoid api yaishamyam asty ajfiani-Yibnddhayob. j j 
Na byaharadi santajya Hbarat^, dyah stliitah kvaeit ( 267 
Kkslitlia-pashanavat kintu sanga-bhita Tidasate }| 2731. 

And again : Ek aiva drishtih klikasya b&ma-daksbina-netrayoli | T&ty kyity 
evam ^nanda-dvaye tattvavido niatib |1 BliimjAno Tishay^ nandan 
nandan <5a tattvavit | Bvi-bh&sha bbijnavat YidyM nbbau lanldka-vaidikiui || 
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to exercise independently. Besides, it is a strong assertion 
of dinility. 

Most of these passages are so entangled in inysterioiis and 
figurative language, that it is next to impossible to unravel 
their real meaning. As a type of this class of passages, 
I take file following from the Chandogya: 

this city of the Supreme {ie. in the human being) 
h the house (of the Supreme), the lotus of the heart. In 
it is the sky of the heart; what is contained wuthin that 
is indeed to be inquired and sought after. . . . xls vast as 
is this sky, so is the sky in the heart, in it are placed both 
heaven and earth, fire and air, sun and moon, lightning 
and stars; — all whatever here exists for them, or docs not 
(here) exist, is placed within this. , . . This is the true 
city of the Supreme, in this are placed all desires. . . Those 
who depart knowing the Soul and these true desires, for 
them all the worlds are open at pleasure. . , Whatever 
place he desires, whatever thing he desires, comes (to him) 
at will; he rejoices in possessing it. These are the true 
desires, hidden under cover of the untrue. The true desires 
exist, but the untrue hides them; (so that) whatever 
(beloved object) of his is departed hence (though it exists 
in the sky of the heart), he cannot know. Whatever 
(beloved object) of his, whether living or dead, or what 
else he longs for, hut does not find, all this he finds, on 
going there {Le, into the heart), for all these true desires 
of liis exist there, hidden under cover of the untrue. Even 
as a treasure- trove hidden underground in a field is trodden 
over and over by those ignorant of the field, yet never 
known, even so all these creatures going every day into 
this world of Brahma do not know it, it is veiled by the 
untrue.” — C'hdndogya, VIII. i. to m. 2. 

Sankara, however, insists upon a technical distinction 
between Moksha, as acquired by the knowledge of Saguna 
Brahma, and that by the knowledge of Brahma Nirgujga, 
looking upon the latter as a higher form of Moksha. 
Miraculous powers he considers as confined to the lower 
form, which is highly significant as to the moral value 
voi., XX.— [new series.] 36 
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that was attached to the gift of miracles : WliereTcr 
these god-like powers are spoken of, they are however the 
fruit of 8aguna- Vidijd — a mere change of state, like heaven/' 
etc. — Brahma Sutra, IV. iv. 16. 


6. Individuality in Moksha. 

Nothing, however, puzzles the reader so much as those 
passages in the Upanishads which seem to speak of Moksha 
as a state of disintegration of individual consciousness, 
almost verging upon annihilation. The difficulty is not 
only that a class of poet- philosophers of such high order 
as the authors of the Upanishads must have been, could 
ever look upon it as the highest good of life, but also that 
these passages apparently contradict the sense of others, 
and even parts of the same passage are seemingly con- 
tradictory. Yet by placing ourselves in the point of view 
of the writers themselves, we might be able to reconcile 
these discrepancies : 

^‘Even as these rivers flowing towards the sea disappear 
upon reaching the sea, their names and forms being broken 
down, it is called the sea; even so these sixteen parts in 
the knower approach the Person, and reaching the Pemn 
disappear, their names and forms are broken down; it is 
called the Person ; he becomes without parts and immortal/* 
— Prasna, VI. 5. 

^‘Like running streams disappearing in the sea, losing 
name and form, even so the wise, freed from name and 
form, attains the Divine Person, the greater than the great. 
He that knows the Supreme Brahma, verily becomes 
Brahma.*^ — Mundaka, III. ii. 8 and 9. 

“It is like pure water dropping into pure water. The 
soul of the sage who knows (the truth) is like this/*— * 
Katha, II. iv. 15 (p. 132, J. Vidyasagara's edition). 

Tajnavalkya instructs his wife Maitreyi, saying: 
a lump of salt thrown into water disappears, becoming 
water, and one cannot take it up in a Inmp,^ but the water 

^ “ Sa yatlL§, saindliava-khilya udake pr^sta iidakam eik nuviliyate n&. M 
syo dagrahanaya eva sydt.’^ 



from wliatever part taken is salt, even so, my dear, is tliis 
Great Being, Infinito, Unbounded, all consciousness and 
nothing but consciousness (vijnfma-gbana). Rising (into 
iiulividiial life) from these things, (the individual) disappears, 
becoming these (L<\, like the salt in water). When passed 
away (/.c., by oneness with the Soul), the consciousness (of 
iiiclivichiality) ceases. This I say, my dear/ This said 
Ytijilavalkya. 

Jlaitreyi said: ^Even here, ray lord, you bewilder me, 
sayiiig, when passed away the consciousness ceases,’^ 

1 ajnuA'alkya said : ‘ ily dear, T say nothing bewildering. 
This Great Being has perfect consciousness. Where it is 
as if two, there one secs or smells anotlier, hears or bows 
to another, thinks or knows another. But when all is 
become his very soul, by what and whom to see or smell, 
by what and whom to hear or bow to, by what and whom 
to think or know ? (The Soul) by whom all this is known, 
by what is He to be known ? By what, my dear, is the 
Knower to be known — Brihadaranyaka, lY. iv. 12-14 

(p. 400, J. Vidyasagara's edition). 

Muitreyi seems to have been puzsiled by the apparent 
contradiction in her husband’s words, calling the Great 
Being, ''all consciousness,” and then adding " the conscious- 
ness ceases.” No wonder, poor girl ! One might well 
doubt if her husband’s explanation did not bewilder her 
the more — thoiigli in logical acuteness that explanation is 
unsurpassed. Indeed, that one sentence, “By what, my 
dear, is the Knower to be known ? ” holds, as in a nutshell, 
the whole agnostic philosophy with the reply to it. 

“Their names and forms are broken down,” “ freed from 
name and form, attain the Divine Person,” “when passed 
away the consciousness ceases : ” all this, if understood in 
the light of the analogy of the salt in water, the river 
in the sea, or pure water dropping into pure water, fall in 
very well with the idea of a perfect moral self-sacrifice. 
I olio wing the analogy, neither the salt in water, the river 
in the sea, nor the water in water, is lost in any true sense. 
Kot an atom of the salt, the river, or the water, ceases to 
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exist, or to perform some function peculiar to itself. If the 
state of Moksha is anything like it, the individual released 
neither ceases to exist nor to act. The change in the salt 
and the river is, that they cease to act separately from the 
water and the sea, — that ‘ one can no longer take up the 
salt in a lump^ (saindhavakhilya) as before. But the water, 
from whatever part taken, is salt,^^ in other words, all things 
become as part and parcel of his self, which is thus said to 
disappear, becoming thesej"^ The salt has its own peculiar 
action of saltness, but under a different form, and in one- 
ness with the water; it imparts its character to the water. 
This, if transferred to the ‘ Beleased ’ individual, could only 
mean that he loses his feeling of separateness from all things 
and from Brahma, but retains his being and his peculiar 
acts and attributes, — ^he is lost in Brahma like the arrow 
in the target saravat tan-mayo bhuvet ”). In this way 
by Moksha, the individual would become, or rather feel 
himself to be always but as a factor in the Divine economy 
of the universe. The individual who, before Moksha, lived 
and acted as an isolated agent, for a private end, after 
Moksha lives and acts in oneness with God, for ends de- 
termined by God, and feeling the interest of all as being 
his own, and in this sense he may be said ‘Go enter into 
all things “ the wise, who have control over their passions, 
find the All-pervading (Spirit) everywhere, and enter into 
all things,^’ — or even “to disappear becoming these.^^ 

In all Yeddntic writings, especially those of Saiikara, a 
very important distinction is drawn between “ self (xihau- 
kara) and Sonl (Atm4), which we are used to identify* 
‘ Self,’ or Ahahkara, is the imaginary bundling together of 
mental states and acts in separate groups called ‘ individaals. 
It presupposes the Soul for a basis of its existence. This 
‘self’ is ever-shifting, even in the so-called ‘same’ indh 
vidual ; like the cloud appearing to be, but never really 
is, permanent. It is also among the objects of thougbi 
But the ‘Soul’ of the Vedanta is the subject, the un- 
changing and unchangeable essence, the underlying basis 
of consciousness for the world, in which acts and states 
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appear and vanish like the images in a magic lantern. 
Frern its nature of being the subject, the Soul cannot at 
tlie same time be an object of thought, and therefore cannot 
be characterized or differenced by objective characters and 
differences. The ‘self/ or Ahankara, is popularly spoken 
of as ‘I,’ and it is this that is ‘broken down,’ this that 
“rising from these things, disappears becoming these.” 
When this idea of separateness of ‘selves’ is gone, nothing 
bat the sense of isolation is gone. The ideas and imprest 
sions may appear and disappear as they do now, without 
any hindrance to practical life ; only, ^after Moksha, the 
‘ me ’ or ‘ mine ’ of the individual could not oppose itself 
to the ‘ his ’ and ‘ yours ’ of the world around him. This 
interpretation of Moksha might have been enough, were it 
not that the light supplied by Yajnavalkya, on his own 
meaning, in the words, “ When all is become his very soul, 
by what and whom to think and know ? ” seems rather to 
throw darkness on the interpretation. 

Yajnavalkya seems to indicate that not only does Ahankdra 
cease, hut also that the whole course of ideas and impres- 
sions — for the Veddnta is purely idealistic — that make up 
practical life, may cease. Here I have to anticipate what 
I hope to discuss more fully in a separate article— the 
Yedantio conception of Mdya. Mdya, or Illusion, in 
the Vedanta, if rightly understood, is but another name 
for what has been termed ‘the Eelativity of knowledge.’ 
I'he distinction of the absolute from the relative is the very 
hinge on which the whole scheme of the Vedantic theology 
turns. Once admit that things as we know them exist only 
in relation to our powers of cognition, it necessarily follows 
that God, who has not cognitive powers, eyes and ears, like 
ourselves, does not know things as we know them. We 
should have no reason to assert that they have any existence 
at all in relation to Brahma. Brahma being above wants, 
is a reason to the Vedantist in favour of the ahmlute non- 
existence of things. At any rate it follows from Eelativity, 
the fundamental principle of the Yed&nta, that our know- 
ledge of things is an illusion as compared with the absolute 
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truth known to Brahma, If Moksha should make the 
individual one with God, perfect as He is perfect, knowing* 
things even as we are known by God, it necessarily follows 
that the relative should cease in presence of the absolute, 
and the illusions which make up practical life so called 
should be no more. 

7. Kaivalya. 

At first sight this separation from phenomena would seem 
to be painful, but it is painful for those who have a strong 
desire for them, who cannot resign their phenomenal being 
without longing lingering look behind/^ When the 
desire for the course of ideas and impressions that con- 
stitutes our individuality is gone, it may cease, and the 
individual pass away into oneness with Brahma Nirguiia 
— the Soul-substratum of all being, and live above the 
illusions of phenomenal life. For the Yedantist, with his 
distinction of the absolute Being of Brahma Nirguna, and 
the phenomenal life of relativity, what can there be painful 
or shocking in passing into the Absolute, to know the 
Reality as it is ? How could he consider it otherwise than 
as the highest imaginable bliss, the very state of Brahma 
as He is in His perfection! The rapturous joy of this union 
of the human soul with Brahma, in Moksha, is compared 
with nothing less than the ecstatic union of a newly- wedded 
couple locked in each other^s embraces : 

Even as one embraced by his beloved wife knows nothing 
outside, nor within, even so this person embraced by the 
Wise Spirit, knows nothing outside, nothing within. This, 
indeed, is his form in which all desires are found, wherein 
all desires are for the Soul, wherein one has no desires and 
no sorrow. Here the father and mother are no longer 
father or mother, the worlds and gods no longer worlds or 
gods, the sacred books no longer sacred books ; . . neither 
followed by good works, nor by bad works, then are passed » 
away all the sorrows of the heart. But that he does not 
see, he sees indeed though he does not see he is still 
the seer, though the objects of sight are gone). Sight cannot 
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cease in the seer, being imperishable ; but that second is no 
more, which he should see as distinct from himself* . * 
That he does not know — he knows indeed though he does 
not know; knowing cannot cease in the being im» 

perishable; but that second is no more which he should 
know as distinct from himself. Where there is a second, 
there one sees, smells, tastes, speaks to, hears, thinks, feels, 
and knows another. (Pure) as water, the one Seer is with- 
out a second. He is housed in Brahma.’’ — Brihadaranyaka, 
YI. III. 21-32 (pp. 887 to 913, J. Vidyasagara’s edition). 

It will he apparent from the above, that far from there 
being the slightest approach in Moksha towards annihila- 
tion, there is no change whatever in the individual himself, 
the change being entirely in the phenomena around him* 
The subject remains the same, while the object wliicli is 
looked upon as illusory is altered, may be, even to the 
extent of annihilation relatively to the individual. The 
world-bubble (Jagad-vimba) may burst, as they express it, 
and *4eave not a rack behind.” That this is the conception 
of the Vedantic Moksha is so apparent, that we meet with 
discussions in the Brahma Sutra as to whether the individual 
retains his body after attaining Moksha : 

*^'At his desire his ancestors appear to him’; from this 
teaching it is apparent that the wise man, after attaining 
Godhood, retains his mind, which is made up of desires, hut 
it might be asked whether or not he retains the body and 
the senses. As regards this, the teacher Vadari thinks that 
the wise (man) in his glory does not retain the body nor 
the senses. For this is taught in the Vedas : ^ Seeing these 
delights by the mind, he enjoys bliss in the world of 
Brahma*’ Were it that he went about with the mind as 
well as the body and the senses, the epithet * with the 
mind ’ would not have been used (Brahma Sutra, IV* 
iv, 10). The teacher Yddarayanaj however, finding that 
the Vedas ascribe both kinds of characters, considers it 
reasonable that it should be both. When he desires to 
be embodied, he has a body, and when he desires to be 
bodiless, he is without it.” — Brahma Sutra/ IV. iw. 12. 
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Even with respect to phenomenal life in this world, the 
Vedanta does not push its logical conclusion to its full 
length, Moksha, even in its highest form, that of attain- 
ing the Absolute Being of Brahma Nirguna, does not 
altogether cut off the thread of their individual phenomenal 
life. Vedantic sages who are supposed to have attained 
the highest form of Moksha — Kaimlya as it is called—. 
appear and reappear in this world to live as naan amongst 
men, in order to fulfil some high purpose of Brahma. 
Vyasa and Narada, Agastj’^a and Bhrigu, are said to make 
their appearance in this world whenever any especial 
occasion calls for their presence. In this way the idea of 
even the Kaimlya form of Moksha does not amount to 
anything more or less than an absolute surrender of private 
will to that of Brahma, to live amidst phenomena or above 
them, in Him alone, according as He should appoint. To 
this effect I quote the following from the Brahma Sutra, 
where we read: Those that are appointed (for especial 
work) live (in phenomenal life) as long as the appointment 
lasts/’ — III. III. 32. 

Commenting on this aphorism, Sankara takes the case 
of some of the greatest Vedantic sages — Apantaratamas, 
Vasishtha, Bhrigu, Sanatkumara, Daksha, and Narada, who 
are said to have appeared and lived in this world at different 
occasions, after they had attained the highest form of 
Moksha, and remarks : 

^^Some of them (those above“named), after the first body 
has fallen away, take a new body; and others, by the 
miraculous power of yoga for occupying many bodies at 
once, do so during the lifetime of it. And all of them, are 
said to have acquired the highest wisdom of the Vedas. 
. . . These, Apantaratamas and others, being appointed for 
transmitting the Vedas, or other work on which depends 
the preservation of the world, have an individual life subject 
to the work (to which they are appointed). These great 
ones, Apdntaratamas and others, appointed by the Supreme 
Lord to their particular work, although they have the true 
knowledge, the cause of Moksha, remain there with uadi- 
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ininislied activity, so long as their appointment lasts; but 
pass into God as soon as it is over, , . . In order to fulfil 
the objects of their appointment, they have the desire of 
work for a time, but held in check; — freely passing from 
body to body as from house to house, with memory (of 
previous life) undiminished, — since they are lords of their 
body and organs, — to fulfil the appointed work ; and making 
(new) bodies, they occupy many bodies at once or in suc- 
cGSsion; . . . just as Sulabha,^ who knew Brahma, having 
the desire to hold a discussion with Janaka, left her own 
body, entered that of Janaka, and, having held the dis- 
cussion, afterwards re-entered her own/^ — Brahma Sutra 
Bhashya, III. m. 32. 

8.. ‘‘JSTa KARMA XIFYATE NAKE.’^ 

Moksha being thus an absolute surrender of private will, 
it. follows as a necessary consequence that after one has 
attained this state, there is no longer any merit or blame 
attached to what one does. He is above doing wrong, and 
claims no reward for doing right. This leads to a great 
change in the individuaFs relation to works, good or evil. 
**Work is the means (to he adopted) for the Muni who 
wishes to attain Yoga-, for the same man, when he has 
attained yoga, calmness of mind is the means (Gita, 
YI. 3), For ignorant (Ajnani) people, works are either 
good or evil, according as they bring a return, whether in 
this life or another, of happiness or misery. For the wise, 
this arithmetical distinction of piinya and pdpa has no 
weight, and in that sense he is said to be unafiected by 
good or evil works : 

‘‘Whom {i.e., Brahma) speech and the mind recede from, 
without finding, — when one knows the bliss in Brahma, one 
fears nothing whatever. * What good thing I have not 
done, what evil I have done,^ one is not troubled with,” — 
Taittiriya, II. 9. 

^ Sulablifi is a lady-sage in the S'^inti-Parva of the Mah&bhhrata, who dis- 
comfited, in a very interesting controversy, the self-righteous king, Janaka 
Eusha-Bhvaja. 
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Therefore, have done evil,’ or that have done 
good,’ he passes heyond both these. He is not troubled 
with what he has or has not done. This is taught in the 
verse : ^ Imperishable is the glory for him who knows 
Brahma, which works do not add to, nor take from. Lot 
him know its nature ; having known this, he is unaflected 
by (good or) evil works.’ Therefore one who knows thus, 
being calm, self-controlled, free from desire, patient, and 
meditative, sees the Soul in himself, and all things in the 
Soul. Sin cannot overcome bim, he overcomes all sin; sin 
cannot trouble him, he destroys all sin.” — Brihadaranyakn, 
VI. IV. 22-23 (pp. 909 to 912, J. Yidyasagara’s edition). 
The same thought is often expressed in mox^e exaggerated 
forms : 

Indra, the god-spirit, by seeing with the eye of wisdom, 
(arshena dar^dnena) his own- soul as the Supreme Spirit 
according to Sastra, as ‘I am indeed the Supreme Brahma,’ 
taught, saying, ‘ Know Me.’ .... He alludes to his 
cruelties of slaying Tvashtra, and then concludes with 
glorifying wdsdom: ‘Of such an one as I am, not a hair 
is destroyed. He who knows Me, by no work whatever can 
his world perish.’ This means that even though I have 
done such cruelties, yet, by becoming Brahma, not a hair 
of mine is destroyed ; nor, likewise, for any one else who 
knows Me, can his world perish by any work whatever,” — 
Brahma Sutra, I. i. 30. 

Moksha takes the sting out of all past sins; and for the 
future, sin is as impossible as for Brahma himself. “Pon- 
yayante kriyah sarvdh sushuptih sukritayate ” (Maha- 
Hirvana-Tantra). “All that he does is good work, if he 
sleeps soundly, it is a sound good work,’ is another, and a 
paradoxical form of stating the same idea, 

9. Moksha by Divine Grace. 

Faith, or Sraddhd, is as essential to Moksha as it is to 
the Christian salvation. “Ajnas cd sraddadhanas ca sansa- 
yatmd vindsyati?” — -“the foolish, the imbelieving, and the 
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doubting spirits go to ruin/' — Git4. When one has faith 
(Hraddha), thou one inquires, one does not inquire without 
faith ; having faith, indeed, one inquires." — Cliaodogya, 
ail xviir. 1. ‘Sraddha' here Sankara explains as 
* Ahtikya-buddlii ' (or the spirit of theism). Any good 
work, if it should bear good fruit, it is taught, should be 
clone with faith: 'SShow bounty with faith" (Sraddhaya 
cleyan). — Taittiriya, XII. 3. 

Nor is tliere any ground whatever to maintain that 
Moksha is loss dependent, in any sense, upon Divine Grace, 
than the Christian salvation. Through God's mercy, by 
true knowledge {i.e., of God as the Self), the attainment of 
Heleaso can be possible."^ ‘‘Grant that the human soul is 
part of the Supreme Spirit, like sparks of fire : in that case 
as both sparks and fire have a similar power of heat and 
light, so should both the human soul and God possess a 
similar power of wisdom and divinity. . . Though the 
human soul and God were as part and whole, their opposite- 
ness of qualities is quite clear : is it then that there exists 
no similarity of attribute of the human soul with God ? 
Not that it does not exist, but that though it exists, it is 
veiled by ignorance. Although it is veiled, however, it 
is revealed again by the clearing up of ignorance, hj/ Divine 
Grace (rsvara-prasadat) — even as by power of medicine, 
sight is restored in the blind though ovez'powered before 
by blindness; but it is not by nature manifest to all. . . 
The Bandha (bondage) proceeds from ignorance of Divine 
nature, and Moksha from knowledge of His nature." — 
Brahma Sutra, III. ii. 5. 

^ Isvarat tad-aimjfiayii . . , sans&rasya siddhih ; i^Ci^mmgraka-hehiken aiva 
■vijmneua Mokslia-ai’ddhir bliayitu niarhati |j — Bralima Satra, II. iii. -iX. 
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1. The Cross and Solomon’s Seal as Indian Emblems. 

Sir, — In Captain Oonder’s very Taluable work on 
and Moab” (London, 1883), I find it urged, as an argument 
against Mr. Fergusson’s identification of certain rude stone 
crosses as Christian monuments, that the cross in India is 
found as a sacred emblem amongst Buddhists and Brahmins 
alike from a very early period. Nothing,” adds Captain 
Conder, could be primS, facie more improbable than the 
erection of rude stone monuments by Christians in India” 
(p. 225). Is this argument founded on fact ? In some 
years’ study of Indian archmology I have not seen any 
instance of the use of a genuine cross as a sacred emblem 
by either Buddhists or Brahmins. 

We have, indeed, the ^‘Swastika” and its reverse form 
the ‘‘ Varddhamana.” But these might as well he called 
wheels or whirligigs as crosses ; though they are certainly 
sacred emblems. Again we have several characters (especi- 
ally one ancient numeral) in both ancient and modern Indian 
languages which might be called crosses. But these are by 
no means sacred; not even as the X which we use in ^Xmas" 
is with 118 . 

Similar forms occur occasionally in decoration, not only 
with Hindus and (perhaps) Buddhists, but among the non- 
Brahmanical forest tribes. But I cannot find that they are 
a bit more sacred or symbolical than any other conventional 
ornament ; say the Ionic Volute or the Acanthus.” 

The crosses from which Mr, Fergusson argued (Rude 
Stone Monuments, p. 486 et seq.) are themselves monuments 
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as much as any in Ireland or Scotland, and as complete. To 
me they seem to be as clearly Christian crosses as these ; and 
I think that there is one thing prima facie more improbable 
than their erection by Christians, videlicet, their erection by 
any one else. 

Again, in the same work (p. 56), I find Captain Conder 
stating that ‘^Solomon’s seaV^ and '^David’s shield^' (the 
5 and 6-pointed stars formed by combinations of triangles) are 
‘^Indian caste-marks.’^ What evidence is there of this? 
Setting aside the common error of calling those devices 

caste-marks/’ which are used by Hindus to indicate mt, 
and not caste, I think that there is a mistake in fact. I have 
never seen, nor heard of, the use of either of these patterns 
as a hrow-mark or tattoo by any Hindus. And although 
they do occur as marks in India, I think that they 

are confined to Musalman buildings, and are, in short, a 
comparatively modern imported luxury. 

I should he glad if any member could give me any further 
light on either subject. Captain Conder, rather provokingly, 
quotes no authority, nor am I aware of his having any 
Indian experience such as would enable me to accept his own 
as conclusive. 

In another passage he mentions the swastika as “ a caste- 
mark amongst Yaishnavas.” Setting apart, again, tbe 
incorrect term ^‘caste-mark,” and the more readily as tbe 
following term ‘‘ Vaishnavas ” implies some idea of the real 
use of the brow-marks, the thing seems likely enough. But 
where and who are those Yaiahnavas who so use it? 

W. F. SiXCLAIE. . 

The Secretary of the Moyal Asiatic Society, 


London, 1888, 

Deau Mb. Ehys Davids, — ^Looking over your tw’-o little 
Buddhist books, the following notes occur ; and, if new, may 
perhaps be worth putting on paper. In the animal-stories 
there are clearly two or three animals classed as deer.” 
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Til the Banyan-Deer Jataka they are prolmhl}^ hlaek 
antelopes, still called Mriga, though the word is not iu 
eoiumon use. The only other deer likely to occur near 
Benares is the hog-deer {Axis jwrcmis). 

The story of the impounding of the deer would be quite 
within the range of modern practice in several places, and 
especially in Sind, where I have myself shot hog-deer and 
gazelles in such enclosures as the ^^Deer Park/’ They are 
called Miiliaris/’ 

The deer that went to and from the mountains are marked 
by that habit as belonging to some other species. It is most 
characteristic of the Sarabar {Busa AmioteUH)^ hut also, to 
some extent, of the Chital (spotted deer, Axis major) and 
Nilghai (Port ax ictus). 

There is no creature at all like a roe in India that has it ; 
the small barking deer {Cermilm aureus), the four-horned 
antelope, and musk-deer, do not visit the open country. 

I thought at first that the “roe” whom the slag loved 
most have been a doe misprinted, until I found the word 
repeated. 

I do not think that the difference of kind affects the story ; 
as in another Jataka the Hansa loves a Peacock, and in a 
very good modern child’s story the king of the Cranes 
marries a Pelican. 

In the folk-lore of the Gonds the Wilghai is the beast of 
legend, and gets into trouble in spite of counsel, by stealing 
standing crops. The Mlghai and Sambar would be quite in 
place near Raj agriha, though not at Benares, 

The Hansa is, I suppose, the still sacred (and very hand- 
some) “ Brahminy Duck” (Casarca mtila), which does breed 
in the Himalaya, or rather in the uplands of Thibet. The 
Flamingo is called Raj-Hansa, but I cannot find that it is 
sacred* Good Rajputs will not eat any duck, because they are 
all akin to Hansas. I should have said above that the 
incident of the stag being caught while following the female 
is true to nature, and the same is the case even with the fish. 
The more wary hind’s escaping is also true. I have often 
witnessed it. 
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Tlie term Aswattha for a pi‘pal-tree [Fiem rerufma) 
survives iu the language of survivals, Maratha, in the form 
^‘Ashte/’ It is a species or variety of pipal peculiar to 
forest countries, and distinguishable by extremely bright red 
leaf buds. 

I do not of course want to dethrone the common pipal from 
its bo ’’-ship; although I doubt if any botanist will ever 
allow its claim to any more than a descent from the original 
plant. 

I am glad that you identify Grotami ” with Tasodhara, 
she taking her husband’s clan-name. I knew a Tasodhara 
(a princess too) who did so. The exception is when a man 
wants, in somewhat ambitious phrase, to refer to a lady of 
high birth, as a bard talking of the several queens of a Raja, 
then he" will sometimes name her by her father’s kingdom or 
clan ; as the Jodhpuri ” or the Solankin,” pretty much as 
a man might to-day refer to the Empress Dowager Victoria 
as ** a daughter of England,” or a Guelph princess ” ; 
though her proper style is taken from her husband’s house. 
As for the other wives, I do not believe that Gautama, or 
any other Rajput, ever married a lady of his own tribal 
name. The Gautamas are good Rajput stock to this 
day. The surname Sakya is, I believe, extinct; I suppose 
it was that of a family amongst the Gautama clan, such 
as you might find a dozen of to-day with little looking 
for them. 

The solar myth, as applied to Gautama, reminds one of 
that Irish parodist (in ^‘Kottabos,” ?) who Max Muller 

to be a solar myth, partly by the traditions that he had been 
known to get up in the morning, wash and brush himself, 
dress for dinner, and go to bed at night, after struggles With 
demons in the form of critics, and lighter and more transitory 
annoyances in the shape of undergraduates. 

I remain, yours truly, 

W. E. Sinclair. 

The Secretary of the Moyal Asiatic Society, 
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3. Origin op Indian Akchitecture. 

Sir I must express my thanks to Mr. Sinclair for liis 
valuable contribution, which adds to our knowledge of the 
localities in India where tombs have been erected in the form 
of Saiva temples. I mentioned one I had seen myself in 
Jellalabad, this is in Afghanistan; and I found references 
to them in Kumaon, in the Himalayas ; they are also found 
among the Canarese, the Telugus, and the Tamils ; and Mr. 
Sinclair now informs us that they are common in the Deccan 
and the Konkan. This is a wide extent of ground, and 
shows that they are not peculiar to any one locality. It is 
to be hoped that others will follow Mr. Sinclair’s example, 
and give us details of such temples ; this can be done best 
by men living in a place where they are familiar with 
the people, and their ideas regarding them. Since 
writing ray paper I have come upon some references to 
temples which are sepulchral monuments in the R&s Maid,, 
by Alex. E. Forbes; these are in Guzerat. One is the 
temple of Devee BoueherH.i which “ grew up out of a rude 
stone placed to commemorate the death of a Ohirun 
woman.” ^ Another is in the Run of Kutch, on the road 
from Hulwud to Areesur, and marks the place where Wur- 
nijee Purm^r, a Rajpoot, was slain ; and the temple of 
“Devee SudoobL” Forbes does not-indicate whether these 
are Saiva temples or not ; in that of Devee Sudoobd the 
details would point to its being Vaishnava. Forbes gives in 
his account of funeral ceremonies a description which agrees 
exactly with Mr. Sinclair’s : “ He who fires the pile collects 
seven pieces of bone, and enclosing them in a mould commits 
them to the earth in the place on which the head of the 
corpse rested. Over the spot the poor raise a simple mound, 
and place thereon a water vessel and a cake of bread, but 
wealthy persons erect upon the site of the funeral pile a 
temple, which is consecrated to Muh& Dev.”* Here we 

^ Yol. ii. p. 90. 

" Yol. ii. p. 436. 

® Yol ii. p. 366. 

YOL. XX, — [new series.] 
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have the Saiva temple as a tomb, and not exclusively for 
ascetics. The poorer people raise the simple grave luound 
over the relics, and ‘‘place thereon a water vessel/' This 
“ water vessel " evidently belongs to the primitive forms of 
burial, and the proper understanding of it would in all 
probability give us the solution of the Kalam which sur- 
mounts the Sikhara. The funereal customs point to the 
conclusion that it is a water vessel ; Mr. Sinclair suggests 
that it may have contained the relics, and he has undoubtedly 
native habits, which he refers to, in support of the idea. 
The question, so far as I know, is a new one, and as yet so 
entirely speculative that we must wait till further light turns 
up to guide us to the solution. Mr. Sinclair's suggestion 
that the Amalaka is a cushion or base for the Kalam, seems 
at first blush to be a very happy one— so far it matters not 
whether ihQ Kalasa may be a water jar or a relic holder— if 
it was looked upon as sacred, it would no doubt be entitled 
to something honourable to rest upon. As a cushion the 
A would realize this, as it would be a Guddee. We 
require more knowledge of the rites and ceremonies, of the 
details of old shrines, etc., which still exist in out-of-the-way 
places in India, and men like Mr. Sinclair, who have to visit 
their districts, are in a position to become acquainted with 
them. The most important point dealt with in my paper is 
that of the tomb-origin of the Saiva temple, because it is 
not merely architectural. If my view of the case should he 
ultimately made good, it will place Siva and his worship in 
a new light. It was with some hesitancy that I ventured 
on a suggestion that had this far-reaching result as a possi- 
bility, but I felt that I had grounds which were sufficient to 
justify me in so doing, and Mr. Sinclair's letter widens these 
grounds in more ways than one. As an instance he mentions 
that the sculptures on the sepulchral monuments often repre- 
sent the deceased making his “ appearance in heaven, where 
he worships the lingam or otherwise, according to his creed 
on earth," The idea under which this is done is not very 
definitive ; still, to find the linga and its worship on a tomb- 
stone is at least suggestive. Among the sculptures on the 
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rock at Gwalior I found a Suttee monument, in which the 
man and the woman are shown performing the Linga-piijah. 
At the time the idea of the Saiva temple having been de- 
rived from a tomb had not occurred to me ; but seeing the 
deceased persons represented as worshipping Siva in this 
form, struck me then as peculiar, and suggested that it had 
reference to a re-birth through death, a principle not out of 
keeping with Brahmanical teaching. 

. William Simpso3s% 

The Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

4. 

Greens Nortony Toivcestevy Sept, 27, 1888. 

Dear Sir, — I should like to address a few words to you, 
for the consideration of the Members of your Society, as to 
the meaning of the emblems, found (in pL xxxiv. Tree and 
Serpent Worship, 1st ed.) in the hand of the Prince there 
represented. Mr. Fergusson was quite at a loss to explain 
the meaning of these emblems (p. 133, ox,), 

I think the two figures on the plate named refer to the 
young Prince Siddartha going out to the joust, of which we 
have such ample record in the Buddhist legends. 

This appears to be proved by the figure of the elephant 
in the first group. We read that '^when the young Prince 
was hardly grown up, the Licchavis of Vaisali offered him 
an elephant of exceptional beauty . . . which they led to 
Eapilavastu, and covered it with jewels, etc. {RocMUl, 
^aife of the Buddha,^^ p. 19). 

This is the elephant that Devadatta killed, and Nanda 
pulled on one side, and the young Prince raised and hurled 
over the walls, into the elephant-ditch, 

I think this and the whole entourage of the scene shows 
that the design of the sculptor, or donor of the gateway, was 
to represent the exit of the Prince from the Gate of Kapila- 
yastu on his way to the games about to be held between the 
Sakya youths. 

What then is the emblem in the hands of the Prince ? 
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Mr. Fergiisson compares it to the form of a dumb-bell, “ two 
balls joined together like a dumb-bell.’^ 

But I think it has a curious meaning, yiz. that of tlic 
mappa, which was held in the right hand of a Consul, 
which he threw into the arena as a signal for the games to 
commence.” 

For a representation of the shape of the mappa I will 
refer you to plates xxiii. and xxiv. of Harriot’s ‘‘ Vestiariuru 
Christianum.” 

The plates there shown are photographed from facsimiles 
in fictile ivory, published by the Arundel Society.” 

It is almost certain that the Indian custom of Public 
games, or jousts, was an extension of the same custom 
prevalent from earliest date in the Western portions of Asia, 
as at Dindymus ; and as the image of Cybele worshipped 
there was carried to Eome during the Punic wars, it is 
likely that the customs observed at those games were 
borrowed also by the Romans; and this is all the more 
likely as the word mappa is said to be a Punic word : so that 
the use of this folded towel as a signal to begin the games 
(something like the modern sponge in prize-fights) was 
probably borrowed by the Northern Tribes who passed into 
India, and especially by the Sakyas, a chivalrous and 
exotic race. 

Comparing then the mappa, as seen in the plates of Mar- 
riott’s book, with the duml-belV^ instrument in the hand 
of the Prince Siddartha in ^'Tree and Serpent Worship” 
in the plates (referred to above), I think we may find an 
explanation of the emblems there represented. 

I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

S. Beal. 

The Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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JfoTES OK A OoLLECTiOK OF MSS. oUained by I)i\ GimktU, 
of the Bengal Medical Service, at Kathmandu, and now 
deposited in the Cambridge University Library, and in 
the British Museum, By CECiii Bekdall, M.A., 
M.E.A.S. 

Since I first proposed to tlie Society some years ago a 
scheme for publishing notes on uncatalogued MSS., little has 
been done to forward the scheme. I am now glad to be able 
to gi?e a specimen of the notes that I should like to see 
made on uncatalogued MSS., and hope that other members 
will contribute information similar or more detailed. 

The collection of MSS. now described was made in DSTepal by my 
friend Br. G. H. D. Gimlette, Residency Surgeon at Kathmandu. 
He brought them to me when he came home on furlough last 
autumn, in order that I might identify them and dispose of them 
for him to such libraries as might desire them. I found the chiefs 
of the two collections of MSS. that I am most interested in, those 
of Cambridge University and the British Museum, very willing to 
entertain Br. Gimlette’s offer, and I have therefore suggested an 
apportionment between these two institutions (which has been 
accepted), bearing in mind, when so suggesting, the needs and the 
specialities of each collection, in the same way that I had done in 
the case of the MSS. I had myself brought from Hepal some years 
ago. 

As however it may he some time before either library gives an 
official printed account of these books, I send, for the information of 
scholars, a list of the books, their location, and a few notes on some 
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of the cliief palseographical and other points of interest that I have 
ohserved. 

MSS, at Camlridge, 

I. Suvarna-pralJidsa. This is, as far as I can find, the only 
known copy of this book on palm-leaf. The MS. is dated in words 
Nepal Samvat (elapsed ^ pray ate 505 (a.d. 1386, YaiQakha, sita, 
Umatithan Jiva dine (Thursday). The book is reckoned of im- 
portance in Nepal, being one of the nine dharmas ” of the 
Nepalese Buddhists. See Rajendralala Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist 
Literature^ pp. 241-249. The MS. was copied for a ^^Qakya- 
bhikshu” named Qlladhvaja, resident at Bhanta-mahanagar! (a 
Tibetan settlement ?), by Ylrasimha of Yambu. This is the only 
Buddhistic work in the present collection. 

II. Jayadatta’s A 9 Tavaidyaka. Eecently edited in the Biblio- 
theca Indica from four MSS., some of which were imperfect. This 
MS. was written n.s. 484 (a.d. 1364), on Thursday, 13th of Magha, 
dark half, Qravana nakshatra. 

III. Prayagcitta-samuccaya, a Qaiva work on penance by Hrida- 
yagiva. This is a book apparently unknown, founded on several 
Tantras, and possibly compiled for the use of the Tantrik Qaivism 
of Nepal. Its author, Hridaya^iva, pupil of iQvaragiva, who was 
descended ^ (spiritually ?) from a sage called Banipadra-lambakarna 
of the Mattamayura Yam^a, who resided in the Gokatika matha. 
Owing to the early date of the MS. (see below) it may be of biblio- 
graphical value to give the names of some of the works cited. 
These are : Pushkara-parameQvara-tantra, fol. 5J, 8^, 9$ ; Dhenu- 
mandala- mantra -koga, 85 ; Svay ambhuva - sutra - sahgraha, 22<s? ; 
Xirina-tantra, 295, 315 ; Qivadharmottara, 285 ; Pratishtha- 
paramegvara-tantra, 485; Yidyapurana, 63«-66^.; Baurava, 66^-5; 
Mrigendra-tattva-samhita, 665-685 ; Nib^vasa-karika, nihqva- 
sottara, 685-70^?; Sahasra-Qivabheda, 72(^; Siddhi-yoge^vaiimata, 
96 ; Sarvajnana-mahodadhi, l^\a ; Paramegyaratantra,^ samanya 
prakarana, 102-3; Yathula-tantra, 1275. 

Amongst the penances I note one for mlecehadi-sparqana 
which curiously shows how times have changed in India, when at 
present high-caste pandits are so glad to extend to even ‘ mleccha ’ 

^ asit tu santatau. 

® A unique MS. of this book is interesting, as being the oldest dated Sanskrit 
MS. (CamDridge TTniv. Library, Add. 1049 ; Catalogue, pp. 27, xxxix. sqq,). 
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Sanskritists right hand of fellowship.’^ The book contains 
2000 granthas (glokas). 

Tho MS, was written in Nepal Samvat 278 (a,i>. 1158), in 
Anaudadeva’s reign, for Pandit TJdayasoma, by the ‘Kulaputra,’ 
Eajyapala^ila, at Bhaktapur (Bhatgaon), 

The systems of akshara-coxmting and ordinary decimal numera- 
tion are curiously mixed by the scribe, who numbers leaves 23, 24 

Jr but 124 . The alcsharas used correspond with those 

H 1, 

given in the table in my Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. at 
Cambridge for MSS. of a.d. 1065 and 1165. 

lY. Yarahamihira’s Brihaj-jataka. This makes the second 
palm-leaf copy of the work now at Cambridge ; the other, marked 
Add. 1479, having been sent by Dr. D. “Wright (Wright’s Nepal, 
p. 321). The present MS. wants fob 1, It is however the older, 
being dated by the chronogram Graha-induQca bhutabda, prathama- 
blrttika-sucih,” i.e. in Karttik, of 519 (ir.s.), an intercalary year. 
The colophon is written in Sanskrit, so barbarous as to be unin- 
telligible. It was written by an astrologer (daivajna) named 
Gajaraja (a name still not uncommon in Nepal) for his own use. 
With self-depreciation (not however unjustified) he calls himself 
svalpahudhi (sic), and adds further on : parahastagatam ityeva 
rakshatavya (sic) pustakam |, a caution for which, I trust, that the 
excellent regulations for lending our MSS. at Cambridge (a model, 
I consider, for other similar libraries) may prove sufS.cient. He 
also gives the curious verse as to the triple -regency at Bhatgaon, 
found in Camh. Add. MS. 1664, dated a.d. 1400, and noted in the 
Introduction to my Catalogue (at p. ix). The MS. is followed by 
several fragments from Puranas and other works, one written in 
Nep. Samv. 554, in the reign of Yaksha-malla. 

The remainder of this part of the collection arc works of loss 
literary merit, being either portions of Puranas, or compilations of 
mantras^ and the like. 

Thus we have (Y.) a fine MS. of the Bhagavata, Bk. X., with 
Qridhara’s Comm., written in Bengal, and dated Lakshmana Sena 
Samvat 424, Pausha-^udi dasami, gukre (a.b. 1530 )- 
YI. Contains a portion of the Bhavishya-purana, and also a ^iva- 
dharma-^astra, a class of literature not common, but represented 
by several MSS. from Nepal, already at Cambridge. This MS, was 
written a,b. 1396, during the triple-regency referred to above. 
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MSS. in the British Museum. 

The rest of the collection has been offered, at my suggestion, by 
the original owner to the British Museum, which has accordingly 
purchased it. 

In Pauranik literature, we have (VII. VIII.) two more MSS. of 
portions of the Bhagavata, One, containing ^ridhara’s commentary 
on Bk. X., was written in Bengal, and dated in the 31 7th year of 
Lahshmam era, caitra sudi jpratipad gurau dine. 

IX. The Sarasvata Grammar. M S. probably of the fourteenth 
century, and perhaps written in the Xorth-West Provinces, where 
the work appears to have been composed. 

X. This is a collection of three grammatical works, written in a 
Bengali hand by the same scribe, Ka^ri-vagi9vara,4or the Buddhist 
monk and elder, ^ Vararatna, at a village apparently called Ivapisia. 
I have given the three colophons in full, because they contain some 
curious incidental points, and because it is of itself a most important 
historical fact to find Buddhism existing in Bengal in the fifteenth 
century.® I am also interested in noting one of the laudatory 
epithets given to the mahasthavira, viz. advagahodhicitta-emta- 
mani-pratirupalca. This illustrates a numismatic conjecture which 
I offered some years ago to the consideration of the Society, and 
which has been since adopted in Prof. P. Gardner’s Catalogue of 
Bactrian Coins in the British Museum, that the legend OAYO BOY, 
on a well-known Indo-Scythic coin, must be interpreted Advayii 
Buddha. This was made on the authority of Hemacandra 234, 
where we find Advaya as a name of the Buddha, Bohtlingk and 
Both explaining the word as “ Xeine Dualitat kennend,” in the 
light of the longer form advagavadin, which they cite from the 
Amarako 9 a, and which actually occurs in the Bivyavadana. But 
the present passage tends to show that this explanation is not 

1 Curiously enough, the writer of another early Pengali MS., described in my 
Cambridge Catalogue, and in the Oriental Series of the Palmographicul Society, 
begins with the same prefix Kacjri-. I know of no explanation of the form, unless 
it be some corruption of Ka(ji, which the other name (Ka 9 ngayakara) rather 
suggests. 

It is interesting to note that in modern Ceylon these irp^ff^hr^poi are called 
sthavira^ not thcro^ the Pali form which one would rather have expected. 

^ It is of course possible that the MB. may have been written in Nepal by a 
Bengali, scribe, a Buddhist refugee ; hut the use of the Vikrama era makes this 
decidedly improbable, I called attention to the existence of Buddhism at a later 
date in Bengal than had often been supposed in my paper on the MSS. from 
Nepal, in the Yerhandlungen of the Berlin Congress of Orientalists of 1881 (II. 
ii. p. 193} . 
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necessary, and that probably admya was applied both to the Buddha 
himself and to the hodU^ in virtue of which he was * just 

in the same way as it was to Brahma, viz. in the sense of unique, 
having no second.’’ 

MS. begins: Name Manjukumaraya || 

Tract 1. r/^^] Krit-paiijika ends: Iti shashtah padah sampurna 
iti samaptah || (Jlri-Mahasthavira-^i'i-^araratna Mahatmabhavanam 
pustiti I Yrittitraya-vivarana Trilocanadasa-vibhahjita likhita 
Ku^rivagigvarena yathadrishtam iti pariharenatra sarvatha 90 - 
dlianlya sadbhir iti.] Jyeshthasudi 14 some dine likhitva sampur- 
nita ( 1 ) catra ||°!| 

Tr. 2 begins : Namo Buddhaya hhagavate | Colophon : Iti Qri 
Diirgasimlia-viracitayam TJnadivrittau caturthah padah samaptah. 
{^“Irimad-Vikramasenasyatita-samvatsara sam 1479 agvina sudi 2 
soma dine Hapisia-grame pustakam alekhi HagrTvaglgvareneti | 
Qr! m an-mahatmabha va- mahodaracarita- Cnrnat Tathagatokta diksha- 
rakshana- vicakshanagesha- dosha - kshayatinihkalankibhuta-candra- 
ma-prayo hi bhagavan (^rimat-sthavira-^^’i Yararatna mahagayanam 
pustakam idam nijapatha-hetau likliapitam iti | svartha-parartha- 
sampadvriddhyarthain | unadivritti e-karanasyeti ; yathadrishtam 
iti pariharah. 

Tr. 3 begins : Om Namah Colophon: Iti 

(^)r! Burgasiniha-viracita Lihgakarikavrittih samapta |1 ^rl-Yikrama- 
sonasya- tita sam 1479 margagirsha badi 14 gukre, Kapisia grame 
likhitam i [dam ?] . Qaky a bhikshu-Mahasthavira-gunyatasarvakara- 
varopeta-niahakaruna-sarvalambanavivarjjitabhijhadvayabodhicitta- 
giiitamanipratirupaka-Qri Yararatna-Mahatmabhavanam pustakam 
idam |(. 

From this it will be seen that the tracts are all connected with 
the Katantra school of grammar. Tracts 2 and 3, the Unaii-vritti 
Lihgahanha-vritti^ are by Durgasimha, the greatest exponent 
of the school ; tract 1 being apparently the last portion of Trilocana- 
dasa’s super- commentary, the Eatantra-vritti-panjika, though it 
docs not appear to correspond exactly with the MSS. at Calcutta or 
Oxford {Rajendralala Ilitra^ Bcscr. Cat. of Sansk. MSS. As. Soc. 
Bong. pt. i, pp. 5, 6 , and AufreeM^ Cat. Bodl. p. 169), 

XI. This is chiefly a bundle of palm-leaves containing nimfras, 
charms, etc., entitled Shadanga; but one leaf contains the beginning 
of a commentary, apparently on the rare grammatical work the 


^ i,e, Manju-grl. 
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Dhatuparayana of Pur^acandra, of which I obtained a copy in 
Nepal. This commentary begins: Namah Sarvajnaya | Ehatn- 
parayana samyag nirupya vyavaharinam | Kosha akhyata-ratnanam 
svabhogaya karishyate ||. 

XII. Sumata-mahatantra, a work on Jyotisha, not, I believe, 
known, 123. It begins : Tvam Brahma tvaii ca Eudra tvam 
Vishnus tvam ca Prajapatih [ After more invocations it continues: 
Jnatum icchamy aham deva-jyoti ^astram snni9cayam | and refers 
to the Surya-siddhanta. Bated Nep. Samv. 476 or a.d. 1356, on 
Sunday, 10th of dark half of Pansha. 

XIII. is likewise astronomical, and of about the same date and 
size. The main work is a commentary on passages in the Briliaj- 
jataka of Yaraha Mihira. There are also a few fragments of works 
on similar subjects. 

XIY. is a well-written ACS., in the writing of Nepal or North 
Bengal, of the Amaru-9 ataka, perhaps of the fifteenth century. It 
contains a short commentary, which appears to be new, beginning : 
Parvatyah kat^sho vaktravalokanam tvam patu. 

XT. Two ritual works referring to pilgrimages and the like. 

(1) Ganga-kritya-viveka. YTritten in the Bengali character, and 
ending with the colophon: iti maharajadhiraja-Harinarayanatmaja- 
maharajadhiraja>9rTmad-Eamabhadra-deva-padanaiii krite 911 Yardha* 
rmana-kritau Gangakrityavivekah samaptah 1| La. Sam. 376 
Pausha-badi 13 Budhe Belaunl-grame . . . likhitaisha pustlti. La. 
Sam stands for Lakshmana-Sena-Samvat, as I pointed out in my 
description of pi. Ixxsii. of the Palseographical Society's Oriental 
Series. (2) is a similar but shorter work, referring to Gaya. We 
may compare the Gayakrityain Br, Eajendralala Mitra’s “Notices/^ 
No. 1599, though this seems to be a different book. 

XYL Yoga-ydjnmaTkya. Probably the same work as that de- 
scribed by Burnell (Tanjore Cat. p. 112) and Hall (Index, p. 14). 
The MS. has lost its concluding leaves, but it may be important for 
the chronology of the Dar9ana-literature to mention that I assign 
the MS. to the eleventh century, a conclusion with which I may 
say my friend Br. Biihler, to whom I showed the MS., agrees. 

Cecil Bendail, 
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ISToTES AISTB ITeWS.' 

Tlie Field announces that tlie Government of India is going to bring 
out a complete History of the Yertebrata of India, Ceylon, and the 
Transgangetic Provinces, under the general editorship of Mr. Blau- 
ford ; Dr. Day taking the Ichthyology as his special province. 
Nothing could be more timely, in the face of the present movement 
amongst both Anglo-Indians and natives in favour of natural 
science, and no better men could have been chosen for the work, 
which will be welcome throughout India ; and (if in a moderately 
cheap form) pay its own way.— W. E. Sie-clair, Bombay C.S. 

It is convenient to record the progress of Bible-translation from 
a linguistic point of view, as indicating the expansion of our know- 
ledge of languages. B.N.C., 19, 1888. 

Asia. 

Aryan Family. 

1. A Gospel has been translated into the Multani or Jatki language. 

2. A Gospel has been translated into the Xonkani, a dialect of the 

Marathi language. 

3. A Gospel has been translated into the Maghadi, a dialect of the 

Hindi. 

Bravidim Family. 

4. A Gospel has been translated into Badaga, 

5. Two Gospels have been translated into the Bajmahali (or Malto, 

or Maler, or Pahari) language, spoken by the hillmen near 
Eajmahal. 

Folarian Group. 

6. A portion of the New Testament has been translated, into the 

Mandari or H61 language. 

Fxtreme Orient. 

7. The Bible has been entirely translated into the language of 

Japan. 

8. A Gospel has been translated into the Pangasme, spoken in the 

Philippine Islands. 

Russian Dominions. 

9. A portion of the New Testament has been translated into the 

Xalmuk dialect of the Mongol language. 
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10. Two Grospels Eave been translated into the variety of tbe TurH 

languages spoken in Kazan on tbe Yolga. 

11. The New Testament bas been revised in tbe variety of tbe 

Turki language spoken by tbe Kirghiz Nomads. 

12. Tbe four Gospels have been translated into tbe variety of tbe 

Turki languages known as Uzbek or Sart, spoken in Khiva. 

Afeica. 

Negro Group, 

1. A portion of tbe Bible bas been translated into tbe Fanti dialect 

of tbe Asbanti language. 

2. Two Gospels bave been translated into tbe Babomi or Popo 

dialect of tbe Ew6 language. 

Samitic Group, 

3. A Gospel bas been translated into tbe soutbern dialect of tbe 

Galla language in Abyssinia. 

4. A Gospel bas been translated into tbe Bib dialect of tbe Sbilba 

language in Morocco. 

Bantu Family, 

5. A Gospel bas been translated into Bondei, in tbe Eastern 

Equatorial region. 

6. Four Gospels bave been translated into tbe Gwamba, in tbe 

Transvaal. 

7. A Gospel bas been translated into tbe Kimbundu, a language 

spoken in tbe region eastward of tbe Portuguese colony of 
Angola. 

8. Tbe New Testament bas been translated into tbe Pedi language, 

spoken in tbe Transvaal. 

9. A Gospel bas been translated into tbe Ganda language, spoken 

in tbe U-Ganda kingdom on Yictoria Nyanza. 


[Tbe remainder of tbe Notes of tbe Quarter are postponed, owing 
to tbe great length of tbe Index, to tbe next number of tbe Journal 
(Fart I, for 1889) wbicb will appear in a few days]. 
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INDEX. 


As the second scries of the Journal of the E.oyal Astatic 
Society comes to an end with this number, it has been deemed 
advisable to add a complete Index to both the series, old and 
licw, as well as to the Transactions which preceded them. To 
])ivpare a new Index would have been impossible, so the plan 
adopted has been to rearrange in one alphabetical list all tlie 
separate indices which have been appended to each volume. 
The result has been to give a practically complete view of the 
subjects dealt with in the forty-three volumes hitherto published. 
In the list of x4.uthoi’s, which has been added, those who wwote 
in the Asiatic IiiEsearches ^ are also included. Proper names 
are spelt in the Index, not according to the modern system, but 
according to the usage of the authors themselves. 

The abbreviations used are : — 

Trans, for the Transactions. 

o.s. for the Old Series of the Jouraal. 

1 ” 
and the numbers quoted are those of the pages. 


A, the prefix, in Semitic, XIV. 112, n,s. 

A, the termination, often, in Assyrian, weakened into i, IX. 
30, n.s. 

Abacus, tlie^ use of, perhaps introduced into India from 
Bactria, XIV, 353, n.s. ; suggested origin of this name, 
354 ; the great importance of this instrument, and its remote 
antiquity, XV. 8, n.s. ; etymiology of, probably Phoenician, 9. 
Abbas i\rirza, Prince Poyal of Persia, biographical sketch of, 
I. 322, o.s. ; notice of his death, iv. 

Abbaside coins, VII. 262, n.s. 

Abdulmutalib, V. 303, n.s. 

Abo no Aliiishi, one of the suitors of the Lady Kaguya, and 
how he tailed in the task imposed on him by her, XIX. 
16, n.s. 

Abhaya»giri, the dagaba erected b.c, 89, XX. 173, n.s. 
Abhiriava ^langa Raja, the author of a valuable dictionary 
in Kannada verse on the plan of the Amara-Kosha, XV. 
_ 313, n,s. 

Abhiras, V. 58, n.s. 

VOL, XX. — [nxw series.] a 
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Abhisamayalaiikara, VIII. 41, n,s. 

Abhishekaiiirukti, VIII. 27^n,s, 

Abhisbeka Pandyan, III. 207, o.s, 

Abjad, the Arabic, arbitrary in its assignment of numerical 
powers to letters, XIV, 352, tls, 

Abkhas or Abas language spoken in the Caucasus, XYIL 
155, n.s. 

Abkhazian, vocabulary of, XIX. 146, n.s, 

Aboo Huneefa, conditions stated by, under which a country 
once Dar-ool"Islam becomes Dar-ool-Hurb, XIII. 433, 

Aboulghazi, distinction drawn by, between cultivated Turkish 
and the rude Ohagatai, XII. 374. n.s, 

Abramam, town of, III. 175, o.s . ; lake, 183. 

Ahrecli, derivation of the word, XVIII. 530, n s. 

Abu Hanifah, II. 81, o.s. 

Abu Shahrein, Xotes on, by J. E. Taylor, Esq., XV. 404, o.s. 

Abu-Simbel, inscription of, alphabetically, nearer to PhoGuician 
than to Phrygian, X. 363, n.s . ; general character of, ibid. 

Abu 8inan Gharib, description of a dirhem struck by, XVIII. 
515, n.s. 

Abu Talib Ehan, poetical biography of, IX. 153, o.s. 

Abubekr assumes the title of Ehalifah resul Allah, the 
Vicegerent of the sent of God,^’ IX. 381, n.s . ; proper 
meaning of this name, XIII. 239, n.s. 

Abul-Eazl, the Minister of Akbar, largely indebted to the 
Jaina priestsand their carefully-preserved traditions, IX. 182, 
n.s . ; account by, of the founding of Putten, XIII. 95, -n.s. 

Abulfeda, publication of the Arabic text of, I. 365, o.s . ; 
the geographer, various and successive titles borne by, 
IX. 358, n.s . ; receives the Sultanat of Hamath from the 
Sultan of Egypt, 372 ; notices the grievous treatment of 
Musalmans by Jengiz Khan, 386. 

Abul Ghazi of Khiva, his ‘‘Genealogical History of the 
Tartars,^’ XVIII. 190, 

Abul-Kasim, VII. 144, n.s. 

Abul Musayyib an ‘Okayli prince, text and transla- 

tion of an ode by, XVIII. 618, n.s. 

Acaciao, XX. 390, o.s. 

Acacius, IV. 231, n.s. 

Academy, arcbseological papers in, Report 1880, XIL i-v, n.s. 

Accadian, like other agglutinative languages, possessed only 
two real tenses, IX. 41, n.s . ; was the true source of the 
Assyrian mythology and Pantheon, and of civilization, art, 
and science, 41 ; taught the Assyrians the difference 
between past and present time, 42. 



Achala,, XX. 454, o.s. 

Achalavaram, XX. 453, o.s, 

Acharya, XX. 382, o.s. 

^ :A.clmrya-sura, ,VIII. 21, n.s. 

Acbata bhata pravesya, I. 285, n.s, 

Acoka, Soutb Indian alphabet of, XVIL 441, } 2 .s, 

Adam, M. Lucien, excellent grammar by, of the Manchii 
language, XI. 346, 7i.s. 

Adam's Peak in Ceylon, the name of Potaraka dven to if 
and wliy, XV. 341, >^.5. ^ 

Adams, Prof., letter from, to Mr. Redhouse, XII. 329. n.s, 
Adawlut, the, XVIII, 282, o.s. 

Adems, or Amazirgh dialect, vocabulary of, III. 118, o.s, 
Aden, account of, VIIL 279, o.s , ; XX. 309, o.s, 

coin of Imran ibn Muhammad, king of, IX. 136 7 i s 

Adbeel, VI. 11, ‘ 

Adhikanan, memoirs of, I. 141, o.s. 

Adhiraja, IV. 84, n.s. 

Adhivasanavidhi, VIII. 45, n.s. 

Adi Buddha, principal attributes of, II. 314, o.s, ; a Theistic 
school who worshipped him in the 10th century a.d., XV. 
__ 419, 

Adi Granth, religious book of the Sikhs, IX. 45, o.s.; V. 
197, n.s . ; description of the, XVIL 387, n.s. ; quotations 
from, 392, 401 ; the arrangement of the hymns of the, 
XVIII. 437, ; XIX. 605, 

Adikarma-pradipa, VIII. 46, n.s. 

Adinapour of Baber interpreted by V. de St. Martin as 
Oudyanapoura, the City of Gardens, possibly the Greek 
Dionysopolis, XIII. 190, n.s. 

Adisetu Tirtha, III. 169, o.s. 

Aditi, XX. 422, 0.5. ; I. 64, 344, 

Aclitya Dynasty, IV. 96, 101, n.s. 

Adityas, the, XX. 412, a., 9 , ; I. 75, n.s. 

Adjectiye and demonstrative in the South Indian languages 
invariably precede the substantive, X. 11, n.s. 

Adjectives, in Gaurian and Romance, account of, XII. 344, n.s. 
Adlan, J. Ilalevy's observations on the word, XIX. 704, n*s. 
Adoption, force of the principle of, XIII. 224, n.s. 

Aduie, XX. 300, 302, 305, o.s. 

Adultery, law of, in Xepal, I. 45, o.s. 

Advances to ryots, XX. 19, o.s. 

Adverbs, in Gaurian and Romance, in some cases preserved, 
in others formed from the oblique cases of substantives, 
XIL 361, 


J3des, the Latin word, suggests the prohahility of further 
Latin words, in Phrygian Inscriptions, X. 361, n,s. 

^lius Gallus, Campaign of, VI. 121, n,s, 

JEthiopic, the "next to Assyrian in antiquity of forms, X. 
n.s.; imperfect, ought, without Assyrian, to have 
been regarded as no new formation from the subjunctive 
248 ; papers, etc., referring to, with notice of M. 
DAbbadie’s admirable Diet, de la langue Aniarifula, 
XIV. Lxxxix, n,s.; notes on, XV. lxxx, }i.s,; X\T 
xc, n.s. 

^thra, XX. 285, a.s. 

Afghan legend of descent from Saul, XX. 68, o,8, 

Frontier, work of building roofs in, XX. 61, n.s, 

Testament, XX. 52, o.s. 

Afghanistan, extreme despotism checked hy the rugged 
nature of the country, XIII. 201, n,8,; Elpliinstone’s, 
XVIII. 238, o.s. ; Surgeon-General Belle w’s paper on the 
names borne by some of the tribes of, XIX. 603, n.s. 

Afghans, on the language of, hy Lord Strangford, XX. 52, o,s,; 
V. 73, n,s . ; call themselves Beni Israel, and are, especially 
the hill-men, very Jewish in type, XVI. 27, n.s. 

Africa, S. of the Equator, for linguistic purposes forms a 
third and distinct region, XIV. 164, n.s . ; N. of Equator, 
divisible linguistically into two chief regions, ibid. ; the 
most northern region of, comprises the Semitic and Hamitic 
groups, 164; second or central region of, has two dis- 
tinct groups of languages, those of the Xuba-Fulah and the 
Xegro, lb6 ; Southern linguistic group, three dominaut 
languages — the Kafir or Xosa, Zulu, and Chuana, 169; S. 
of the Equator, two distinct groups of languages, the 
Bantu and the Hottentot-Bushman, ibid. ; Southern, three 
distinct sub-branches of the two chief languages of, ihicL; 
notice of works, etc., in connexion with the languages of, 
cxxxii ; works relating to the languages of, XII. cxi, rhs.; 
West Coast of, mode of communication on the, XVII, 420, 
n.s , ; titles of recent books on the languages of, XVIIL 
■ CLXiv, n.s. 

African Bibliography, XX. 143, n.s.; XV. cxxiii^ 
XVI. cxxxvi, n.s . ; XIX. 686, n.s. ; philology, XIX. 184, 
342, 646, 706, ; XX. 144,156, 

Africans, generally count with their fingers, and often with 
their toes, XVI. 142, n.s. 

Africanus, Chronology of, XVIII. 380, o.s . ; hy Syncellus, 
•379. 

Agap’ Porul, a Tamil work on love, XIX. 675, ^^.5. 


Agastya, memoir of, I. 140, o.s . ; III. 213, o.s . ; the legendary 
author of the Tamil language, XIX. 559, n.s. 

Agathardiicles, XX. 309, o,s. 

Agathocles, coin of, XX. 124, o.s, 

Agathocles and Diodotus, coin of, XX. 123, a.s. 

Agathocles and Eiithydemus, coin of, XX. 124, o.s. 

Agau, Eushites identified with the, XIX. 646, n.s, 

— language, comparison of the, with Assyrian, XVII. 
72, n.s. 

Agencies, retail, XX. 20, q,s. 

Agglutinate language, XX. 314, o.s, 

Agni, XXa 408, 421, o s. j I. 122, ‘ti.s, 

Agnindra, '‘Lord of Fire,^' points to the ancient religion of 
the Indians and Persians, IX. 65, n.s. 

Agra, journey to, after the surrender of Hughli, occupied 
eleven months, XI. 96, n.s. 

xigraios, XX. 284, o.s. 

Agreements and differences in comparative translations of 
inscription of Tiglath-Pileser, XVIII. 157, o.s. 

Agriculture and Commerce, Committee of, IV. lix, o.s. ; 
report of, XIX. xx, o.s. 

Agriculture in the Western Provinces of India, VIII. 93, o.s. 

Aguta, the real founder of the Kin Dynasty, IX. 247, n.s. ; 
the nephew of Pu la su, made commander of the army, 
254; captures the chief town of Leou Kho, 255; gallant 
conduct of, 257 ; refuses to dance before the Khitan 
Emperor 259 ; prepares to increase his troops and, shortly 
after, ascends the throne, 259 ; naturally, the centre of 
much romantic legend, 259 ; his rise gradual, as the trusted 
confidant of more than one king, 261 ; refuses a Khitan 
cuirass, that he might not seem dependent on them, 262 ; 
declines to inform the Khitan Emperor of his accession, 
203 ; discovers the weakness of the Khitans, and resolves 
to make war on them, 264 ; the first complete victory of, 
2GG ; second victory of, 268 ; accepts at length the title of 
Emperor, a.d. 1115, 269 ; names his dynasty the Kin or 
Golden, 2G9 ; third victory, 270 ; fourth victory, 272 ; 
Coreans send an embassy to, to congratulate him on his 
victory, 273; establishes the laws of marriage, 274; 
abolishes the Khitan laws, and divides his people into 
centuries, 274 ; various embassies to and from the Khitan 
and 8img dynasties, 275 ; causes a new alphabet to be 
made for the Kin, based on the Chinese Kiai tsi characters, 
277; takes the city of Shang-king and proposes to the 
Sung Emperor an attack by him on the Khitans to the 
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south, 278; fifth campaign, 280; sixth campaign, 283; 
receives homage in the imperial palace of Yen King, tie 
modern Peking, 285 ; cedes several towns to the Chinese 
286 ; dies at the Lake Pu tu aged 55 years, 289. 

Ahasuerus, derivation of the name, XVIII. 536, n.s, 

Ahlwardt, Prof., value of his work, XJeber die Aechtheit den 
alter Arabischen Gedichte, XI. 80, ;^.s. 

Ahmed Shah Xakshabandi^s book Kashmir to Yarkand, 
translated by Dowson, XII. 372, o.s, 

Ahmednuggur, XX. 10, o,s, 

Ahmet, titles of, in letters to Henry lY. of Prance, IX. 
395, 

Ahoin, extinct as a race, and merged into the Assamese 
Hindu, XIL 251, 

Ahoratravidhanakatha, YIII. 19, n.s. 

Ahoratravratakathavidhi, VIII. 18, 46, 47, n.s, 

Ahuramazda, XIX. 204, n.s. 

Ain-i-Akbari, notice in, shows that Asoka himself introduced 
Jainism into Kashmir, IX. 183, n.s. 

Aino language, grammar of the, XIX. 332, 702, n.s. 

Ainos, forgotten alphabet among the, XVII. 439, n.s. 

Ainslie, Dr. Whitelaw, on the Lepra Arahura, Trans. I. 282 ; 
on Atmospheric Influence, Trans. III. 55 ; on Small-pox 
and Inoculation in the East, Tracis. II. 52 ; on Atmospherical 
Influence, I. 368, o.s. ; II. 13, o.s. ; III. 55, o.s. 

Aishin-Gioro, origin of the tale of the miraculous birth of, 
IX. 287, n.s. ; a name given to their nation by the Kin 
Tartars, 238 ; held by M. Eemusat, and, most recently, by 
M. Gorski, to be a real personage, 239 ; appears in the 
Saga, as a stranger and a boy, 243^. 

Aiswarika system, II. 299, o.s. 

Aitareya-Brahmana, XIII. 102, o.s. ; XX. 411, o.s. 

Aiton-Shans, tribe of, found in tbe districts of Lakhimpiir, 
XII. 250, 

Ajanta, visit to the cave temples of, Trans. II. 362 ; cave 
temples, VIII. 44, o.s. ; chief figures in the paintings 
at, XI. 156, n.s» ; character of the paintings copied 
by Mr. Grifliths at, ibid. ; principal woman in pictures 
at, no doubt the wife of the stout seated man, ihkl\ 
fresco on the walls of, certainly connected with the 
paintings on the roof, ibid.\ character of the embassy 
represented in fresco at, ibid. ; fresco at, represents an 
Indian king on his throne receiving a deputation of 
people, obviously foreigners, 157 ; caves, relative age 
of, generally shown by their position, 158 : portraits on 
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roof of Cave No. 1 at, most probably those of Khosru II. 
and Shirin, 169 ; caves at, in all 26 in number, the oldest 
a Viiiara, of very simple construction, 158; caves at, 
three not finished, and therefore late, 159 ; royal person- 
age on fresco at, certainly a Persian, 162; inference from 
the Persian costume of figures in the paintings at, ibid . ; 
paintings at, no reason to suppose any Buddhist represented, 
ihiiL ; faces of the personages on paintings at, damaged 
by the Muhammadans, 168; all the four paintings at, 
represent the same personages, ibid. ; painting at, almost 
certainly represents the embassy from Khosru to Pula« 
kesi, 167 ; caves at, within the kingdom of Pulakesi, 168. 

Ak Hisar, a mysterious inscription at, XVIII. 568, n.s. 

Aka Kedes, a large and powerful tribe to the east, north- 
west, and centre of the middle Andaman, kindly behaviour 
of, XIII. 476, 

Aka language, rather to be classed with those South of the 
Brahmaputra, X. 16, n , s . ; certainly, an independent mem- 
ber of the Tibeto-Burman group, ibid, 

Akbar, names of the ofiicers in the house of, XIII. 254, n , s . ; 
Count Noer's great work on, XVIIL cxlviii, n . s . ; copper 
coins of, XVIII. 568, 

Akhkik e Naseri, extract from, Tram, 1. 514. 

Akhmim, discovery of large numbers of mummies at, XVII. 
cxiv, n,8. 

Akilla, the city of, probably the present El-Kilhat, X. 169, n.s, 

Akinoyonaga-no-monogatari, a Japanese romance, XIX. 44, n,s, 

Akkadi, XX. 447, o,s, 

Akkadian, contains many Semitic words, XVIIL 412, n.s. ; 
pronouns, notes on, XVII. 66, n.s, ; invasion of Mesopo- 
tamia, its efiect on the Babylonian language, XIX. 686, 
n.s, ; ^ origin of the Cuneiform syllabary discussed, and 
dismissed, 644; and Egyptian languages, theory of a rela- 
tionship between the, 650. ^ 

Akkadians, language of, ultimately developed into two 
dialects, called respectively Sumerian and Akkadian, XVI. 
6()2, n.s. ; perhaps travelled south-east into Babylonia 
(being the Cassites or Cassasans of later writers), ibid, ; 
possible original home of, in Cappadocia, ibid, ; a multitude 
of homophones were developed out of roots originally quite 
distinct, 307 ; essentially monosyllabic, the concrete noun 
being the simple root, 309 ; numerals in, 311 ; dialects of, 
modes of expressing the cases, etc., in, 312 ; the verbal 
root in, with or without the lengthening, 313 ; examples 
of the imperative in ab, 822, 
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Akola, XX. 10, o.s. 

Akote, XX. 11, o.s. 

“ Aksliarapalli/^ the (letter- table), of the Jainas, known to 
represent syllables, XIV. 344, n.s, 

Aknli, XX. 431, o.s. 

Akuta, Y. 36, n.s. 

Ala-ed-diri of Karaman, date of, fixed by coins in British 
Museum, XI Y. 777, n.s. 

Alaka, Y. 73, n.s. 

Alam, the title of the first class of Munammadan proper 
names, XI. 177, n.s. ; arranged by Hammer-Purgstail 
under three heads, 180. 

Alam at and Onwan not easily distinguished from the 
Lakabs, but the former is applied to princes only, XL 
225, n.s. 

Alambanasamudra, YIII, 28, n.s. 

Alambater or Alabagin, not, as Dr. Vincent supposed, the 
headland of Grwadar, XI. 132, n.s. 

Al- Askar, YI. 147, n.s. 

Al-Atikah, YII. 151, n.s. 

Alayas, lY. 180, 

Albagh, a district of Kurdistan, I. 135, s.o. 

Albino at Palo Penang, Trans. III. 189. 

Albiriini, XX. 371, 385, o,s.\ I. 473, n.s. ; III. 425, n,s.; 
lY. 104, n.s. ; states that the common practice in India is 
to count by centuries, IX. 1, n.s. ; description by, of the 
forms of many Indian idols, 232 ; passages from his work 
on Chronology as given by Prof. Sachau, and lists of persons 
and of the titles bestowed on them by Khalifs, XI. 203, n.s ; 
passage in, referring to the Saka era, and Yikramaditya, 
XII. 273, n.s. ; opinion of, with reference to the practice 
of dating from a rulePs death, XIII. 529, n.s. ; date by, 
of Sri Harscha, a.d, 467, avow^edly undeteraiined, 52 - 1 ; 
note by, on Khorasmian antiquities, XY. 385, -n.s. 

Alhiruni and Wilford, both alike collectors of, facts and dates 
refeiring to Indian chronology, with littlje knowledge of 
the real history of India, XII. 280, n.s. \ 

Alhiruni’s India, edit. Sachau, reviewed by y\Iajor*Gen. Sir 
Prederio Goldsmid, XX. 129, n.s. 4 

Alchemist, The,'^ a Persian play, XVIII. 1 '^3, n.s. 

Alexander, General Sir J. E., Visit to the Ci|i,Yes of Ajaiita, 
Trans. II. 362 ; expedition of, I. 161, xi, o.s!^ ; observations 
at Anniversary Meeting, II, xx, o.s. ; remarh|:s by, at xinni- 
versary, III. nvii, o.s.; fourth donation of,| to the funds, 
IX IX, o.s. ; life of, XYII. xxxv, n.s. | 
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Alexander Polyhistor, on the Gymnosophists, XIX. 277, o.s. 
Alexander the Great, on the route of, Tram. III. ; I. 581,' 148 
199,0.5.; X. 158, ; sent out three successive expeditions 

to explore the Arabian coast, X. 151, n.s. : his expedition 
to India, XVIII. 373, n.s. ^ 

Alexandria, XX. 299, 301, o.s. 

Alexandrian Library, destruction of the, XVII. lxv, n.s. 
Alfonso VIII. of Castile, remarkable gold coin of, fx. 333, 
ii.s. ; the first to add territorial to the simple imjoorial title,’ 
345 ; places on his coins the legend “ Alphonso VIl.Hisp.’ 
Imp.,” 351. • t'- 

A1 Fustat, VI. 147, «.s. 

A1 Hafiz, VII. 140, n.s. 

A1 Hasan, the Alide, at present unique dinar of, procured by 
Mr. Le Strange, XII. 544-5, n.s. 

A1 Kiihirah, VI. 147, n.s. 

A1 Katiie, VI. 147, /ns. 

Algerian onyx, note on the, XVIII. 50, n.s. 

Algerine and Morocco Highlands, at least four languages 
spoken in this district, XII. 417, n.s. ° 

Algiers and Tunis, note on the marbles of, XVIII. 48, n.s. 
Algorismus or Algorism, derived from Al-Khwarizmi, i.e. 

Musa, the man of Khwarizm, XV. 32,ji.s. 

Ali Baba, possible explanation of the “Open Sesame” in the 
tale of, XVI. 270, m.s. 

Ali ibn Muhammad, coin of, published by S. E. Poole, IX. 
138, M.s. 

AlXhwiirizmi, method of, as set out by G. M. Woepeke, XV. 

AUuncIj‘(kuir), XIV. 1, 317, 

Alla Bux, his handbook of Brahui, XIX. 60, n.s, 

Allahabad pillar, XX. 452, o,s, 

Allama, V. 144, n.s, 

Allen, Clement F. R., ^'The Chinese Book of the Odes 
for English Readers,^' Art. XVI, 453, n,s, ; specimens of 
Chinese ballads translated by, 461. 

Allepi, II. 327, o.s. 

Allobioi, XIX. 276, o.s. 

Alluvium, older, of Southern India, VIIL 244, o.s.; modern, 
of Southern India, VIII. 263, o.s. 

Almaligli, the Capital of the Lion Hoei tche, as well as 
of the Jagatai Khans, VIII. 269, n.s. 

Al-Mansuriyah, VI. 148, n.s. 

Alinorah, 5400 feet above the sea, an early English sanatorium^ 
X. 132, n.s. 
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Al-Muntazar, YII. 140, n,8. 

Aloes, XX. 389, <9.6*. 

Alor, SindHian city of, I. 27, 232, o,s, 

Al-^Otbi, III. 424, w..s. 

Alphabet, the Greek, could not have travelled from Ionia 
into Phrygia in the 7th century b.c., XV. 125, n.s.- 
probably introduced into Phrygia by the trade between 
Sinope and Pteria, 126; Scythian, XV. 47, o.s.; Zend, Trann, 
III. 530 ; derivation from a Phoenician source possible, XVI. 
329, resemblance of, to the alphabets derived from the 
Phoenician very great, 330 ; views of E. Thomas, Ra~ 
jendralala, Goldstiicker, Lassen, Cunningham, Dowson, 
Shyamaji Krishnavarma, 331 ; no doubt that the Indians 
developed it to an extent unparalleled elsewhere, 337; 
views of Lepsius and Weber, 338 ; views of Drs. Biihler, 
Goldschmidt, and E. Senart upon, 342 ; theory of, pro- 
pounded by Dr. Deecke, 356 ; Indian, no consistent view 
of its origin, 325 ; evidently arranged by some skilled 
grammarian or Brahmanical scholar, 326 ; in Tibet, XVH. 
470, n.s. ; notes on the Bactrian, XX. 266, o.s. 

Alphabetic literature, no real, according to Prof. P. Max 
Muller, before fifth century b.c., XVI. 327, n.s , ; system, 
the outcome of the long use of ideographic and syllabic 
symbols, 329. 

Alphabetic stage, the Chinese language once reached the, 
XVII. 453, 

Alphabets, the struggle for life of, XVII. 439, n.s. ; com- 
parative, Peblvi, Hebrew, and Persian, XII. 262, o..?. ; 
derivation of, V. 420, n.s.; Assyrian, XVIL 197, o.s.; 
Assyrian and Babylonian, nature and structure of, ill. 
404, o.s. ; of Burmah and Siam, derived originally from 
India, X. 27, n.s. ; Pehlvi, XIII. 375, 381, o.s. 

Altaic language, XVIII. 185, n.s. ; races, the earliest pmse 
of the, XIX. 45, n.s. ; and Dgro-Pinnish languages, IX. 
XLin, 71.S. 

Altamsb, coins of, VI. 348, n.s. 

Altar,'' ancient forms representing the word, XIX. 632, 

Alwar, celebrated library at, XVII. xlix, n.s. 

Amalgamate language, XX. 315, o s. 

Amarasiddhiyantraka, VIII. 28, n.s. 

Amaravati Stupa, XIX. 172, n.s. 

AmaHrgh, remarks on the language of the, III. 106^ 110, o.s. ; 
report of the Pev. G, 0. Renouard on the remarks, 131 ; 
notes on, 151. 

Amazons, who, and what, really, XI. 14-16, n.s. 
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X. 58, 

Ambohimanga (Blue Hill), the name of the original capital 
of Madagascar, XV. 198, n.s. 

Amelineau, M. E., notice of his article “Le Christianisme 
chez les anciens Coptes,’^ XIX. 543, 703, n.s, ; of “ Le 
Marty re de Jean de PhanidjoiV 544, 703; his ''Etude 
siir Saint Pachome/’ 703. 

American cotton seed, XX. 16, o,s, 

American Oriental Society, XIV. li, n.s, ; XVIII. cv, 547, 
XIX.316, n.s. 

American Philological Association, Prof. Whitney’s paper on 
the Katha Upanishad read before the, XIX. 700, n.rS, 

Amherst, Wm. Pitt, life of, XVII. iir. 

Amila, VI. 17. 

Amir-al-Omra, the title of the Khalif’s chief minister, IX. 
384, n,s. 

'Amir ibn Sa'sa'ah, pedigree of the Tribes of, XVllL faeuuj 
page 526, n.s. 

Amir (or commander), the earliest Arab title, IX. 384, n.s , ; 
"Commander of the Faithful’’ added to, to denote the 
chief’s rank, ihicl\ generally rendered, " Imperator,” as 
meaning the general of the armies, ibid . ; not necessarily 
contiiied to officers of the highest rank, ihid.\ Joiiiville’s 
description of this title, 384. 

Amir of the Faithful, a title, long restricted to individual 
Khalifs, IX. 385, n,s.\ but subsequently conferred on 
notable persons, 385. 

Amirkhanians, the Eev., engaged in translaring the Bible 
into the language of the Trans-Caucasus, XVIII. 187, 

Amitabha, a paradise in the extreme west, a very common 
belief among the Tibetans, Mongols, and Chinese, XIL 
60, n.s. ; the guiding Buddha is represented as residing in, 
70 ; Amitabha Sutra, II. 140, n.s. 

Amithoscuta (the Cryptus Portus of Ptolemy), certainly the 
modern Muscat, X, 169, n.s. 

ximmifinus Marcellinus, XX, 299, o.s. 

Amnair, XX. 10, o.s. 

xlmol, identification of, V. 448, n.s. ; a mint-city of very rare 
occurrence, XII. 645, n.s. 

Amoy Yearly Feasts, XIX. 701, n.s. 

Amra, an Arab poetess, XVII. 57, n.s. 

Amravati Tope, description of, III. 132,^ n.s. ; question 
whether the description of the Chinese Pilgrim can apply 
to it, XIL 101, n.s. ; according to the Si-jru-ki, not described 
by Hiouen-Thsang, 104; the sculptures in the Sangharuma 
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at, identical witli those recently found to the west of the 
Indus, 109; excavations conducted at, by order of the 
Duke of Buckingham, the Governor of Madras, Eeport 
1880, L ; perhaps constructed with Bactriaii art, and in- 
debted to N. India for some of its sculptures, XYI. 251 ils, 
Amritakanika, VIIT. 26, 27, n,s- - ’ 

Amritananda, YIII. 18, 24, b.s. 

Amriikarabotta, III. 168, o.s. 

Aniul’fil, or year of the Elephant, XTII. 370, o.s. 

Anabasis of Xenophon, passage of the Zab, XV. 309, o.s. 
Analogies between Arabic forms and the so-called Permansive 
forms in Assyrian, X. 249, n.s. 

Analogy, one of the strongest guides in the development of a 
_ language, XY. 400, 7i.s. 

Ananda-deva YIII. 4. n.s. 

Anantaguna, III. 208, o.s, 

Anarajapura (see Anuradhapura). 

Anatundirik, XX. 389, o.s, 

Anberatur (i.e. Imperator), the title given by Bibars to the 
Emperor Erederick II., IX. 418, n.s, 

Ancessi, M., valuable paper by, in the Actes de la Soeiete 
Philologique,’^ XY. 401, 

Ancyra, the name of, marks it as an old Phrygian city, XY. 
109, n.s, ; some remains of its early art still found there, 
ibid. 

Ancient Arabian Poetry,’’ by C. J. Lyall, Sir E. Burton’s 
review of, XYIII. xcix, n.s. 

Ancient China, metallic cowries of, XX. 428, n.s. 

Andaman, the Great, tribes of, may be placed in two principal 
classes, determinable by their laws, manners, and languages, 
XIII. 488, 

Islands, language of, treated by Mr. Man and Lieut. 

Temple, XI. 68, n.s . ; general description of, XIII. 
471, n.s . ; striking fact, that so many different tribes should 
be found there, speaking different languages, and generally 
at enmity the one with the other, 489. 

Andamanese, the, ordinary or daily life and customs of, 
XIII. 472, n.s . ; unable to count above two, 473 ; eat no 
raw food, 474 ; Xorth, little known of at present, but the 
people are friendly, 479 ; the South, really one tribe, called 
Edjingljl, and speaking a language of the same name, 476; 
all divided into two classes, the ^^Eremtagas” or Jungle- 
dwellers, and the Aryawtos ” or Coast-dwellers, 487 ; 
dance (M. Y. Portman), XX. 194, n.s . ; music, 181 ; 
songs, 185. 
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xinclarab, VL 104... ■ . . 

Anderson, J., M.D., valuable ‘‘ Catalogue and Handbook of 
the Arcliseological Collections in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta/’ XVI. Lxviii, “ Expedition to "Western 

Yunnan/’ quoted, XVII. 430, n.s, 

Andhra, V. 73, 

Andhra country, insuiEcient identification of the, XVII. 
216, 

.— — dynasty, IV. 122, n*s. 

Andhras, Satavahanas or Aiidhrabityas, as they are variously 
called, famous for the caves they excavated, XII. 285, n,s. 
Andonides, XX. 285, o.s, 

Andorce, XX. 10, o.f5. 

Andrew, Sir W. R, life of, XIX. 524, 

Anga, V. 56, 65, 73, 

Angarai, and, perhaps, Arung and Rengma, in class xiii., X. 
21, n,s , ; the most important tribe of the Naga, XII. 229, 
n,s, 

Angiras, XX. 409, 412, 414, n.s, 

Angirasas, the arrangement of the Rig-Veda made by the, 
XlX.699,n.s. 

Angola, the language in, called Bunda, XIV. 172, n.s» 
Angora goat, on the white-haired, by Lieut. A. Conolly, VI. 
159, o.s. 

Angraeca, XX. 388, 390, 0.5. 

Animals, hospital for, at Surat, I. 96, o.s. 

Anivartanacharya, VIII. 8, 7LS, 

Anjengaom, XX. 9, 11, o.5. 

Anuaks de V Extreme Ormit, summary of the papers in the, 
XVIII. CXXXIV, 

Annaniese employs Chinese characters adapted to a phonetic 
syllabary, X. 30, n,8, 

Annamite and Kambojan languages, described by MM. 

Taberd, Aubaret, Aymonier, and Bastian, XI. 69, n.s. 
Annamites in Cochin China, XVIII. 563, n.s. 

a lost phonetic writing of the, XVII. 44, n.s. 

Annesley, Sir James, life of, IX. v. o.s. 

Annexation, a policy of, not to be recommended, X. 115, 
n.s. 

Annual, Oriental, vol. i., IX. 163, o.5. 

Anona, XX. 389, 0 . 5 . 

Ansan, the Achmmenian capital of, probably in the plain of 
Mai- Amir, XII. 84, n.s. ' ^ 

Ansumati, the river, noticed by Gen. Cunningham in hia 
Archaeological Report for 1878-9, XV. 368, n.s. 
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Antananarivo, general description of, XY. 197, 

Antankari, III. 170, o,s. 

Antar, the sword of, II. 175, o,s. 

Anti-Bralimanical worship of the Hindus, by J. Stevenson 
VI. 239, o.s. 

Antirnachus Theos, coin of, XX. 125, o.s. 

Antimachiis Theos and Diodotus, coin of, XX. 123, o.s. 

Antioch, XX. 299, o.s. 

Antiochus, the Inscription of, XIX. 632, n,s. 

Antiquary, the Indian, papers in, IX. xxx, n,s, ; value of, as 
bringing together many excellent scholars, XI. 62, ; 

archaeological papers in, Report 1880, XII. li, 
general report of the papers in, XIII. xl, n.s.; XV. 
L, n,s . ; XYI. Lxxi, n,s. 

Ants which make gold, Greek fables relating to, YIL 143, o.^. 

Anula, Queen, supposed tomb of, XX. 168, 

Anulomacharya, VIII. 8, n.s. 

Anumanakhanda, VIII. 46, n.s. 

Anumati, I. 373, n,s, 

Anupamavajra, VIII. 46, n.s. 

Anuradhapura, ruins at, Trans, III. 463 ; XIIL 164, o.6’. ; 
VIL 353; XVII. 214, w.s. 

‘'The seven dagabas of,’^ XX. 166, n,s, 

Anurajapura, see Anuradhapura. 

Anus, XX. 425, o,s, 

Aorist, the construct or apocopated, in Assyrian, chiefly used 
to denote vigour, IX. 38, n,s , ; mimmated form of, used in 
Assyrian, without any special sense or meaning, and, 
really, the more primitive one, 99. 

Aorist-Past (Assyrian), nature of this tense in the Semitic 
languages, XIV. 108, n,s, 

Apabhramsa, a later and popular form of Prakrit, XL 292, ns, 

Apamea, XX. 299, os, 

Apaoki, various successful actions of, XIII. 149-151, ns , ; 
appoints Lieou cheou Kwang chief of his Council, 153; 
speech of, on the evil practices of his brothers, 161 ; founds 
the Palace called Khai hoang tieng, 161 ; publishes a 
general amnesty, and nominates his son Pei as his suc-^ 
cessor, 162 ; effectually subdues the country North of 
China, i.e, the Gobi desert and its borders, 163 ; builds the 
Imperial city of Hoang tu, 166 ; erects a temple to Con- 
fucius and, next year, goes in person to it, sending his 
Empress to do honour to the temples of Buddha and the 
Taouists, 167 ; orders an alphabet to be prepared for the 
Khitan language, 168 ; refuses the wise advice of his wife, 
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and isj according to the Chinese story, severely defeated, 
169; speech of, to his Tartar chiefs, etc., 173; expedi- 
tion of against the Western Tartars, 174; receives an 
Embassy announcing the accession of a new Emperor of 
China, 179; makes a speech to the Chinese Ambassador, 
180 ; death of, at the age of 53 years, 181 ; general result 
of his successful campaigns, 182. 

Aparardha of the Guhyasamaja, YIII. 36, n.s. 

Aphel, the formative of, whence derived, XV. 390, n.s, 
Apirak, perhaps the Biblical Ophir, probably situated at 
Katif or Gerrha, XII. 214, n.s. 

Apiriaii syllabary, the XIX. 653, fi.s, 

Apnavana, XX. 416, o.s, 

Apobatana, the same as Ecbatana, XII. 97, 123, o.s. 

Apocope, common in the final consonants of both Gaurian 
and Romance languages, XL 306, n s, 

Apocynaceous order, XX. 389, o.s. 

Apollodotus, coins of, exhibit two doubtful dates, IX. 3, 
n.s. 

Apollonius, improvement by, on the earlier systems of nota- 
tion, XV. 49, n.s. 

Apollonius of Philostratus, XX. 297, o.s. 

Apollonius of Tyana, Indian Travels of, XVI 1. 70, o.s. ; 

’ quotation from, XVIII. 405, n.s. 

Appointments for which a knowledge of Hebrew is necessary, 
XIX. App. III. 348, n.s . ; for which a knowledge of 
Oriental languages is necessary, XIX. App. I. 348, n.s. 

in India for which a knowledge of Oriental languages 

is necessary, XIX. App. IL 348, n.s. 

Aqaba, VI. 15, n.s. 

Arab colonists in the Indian Archipelago, XIX. 534, n.s. 

■ culture before the time of Muhammad, one of the 

subjects for Eing Oscar’s prizes, XVIII, cl, n.s. 

dow, I. 2, 11, o.s. 

Arab ships and merchants, XX. 299, o.s. 

tribes, the tribal names are carefully preserved, XIII. 

266, n.s. 

writers assert their numerals to he of Indian origin, 

Xiy. 335, 

Arabia, fullest description of, in Pliny’s 32nd cha 2 :)ter, X. 
159, n.s. 

geography of, VI. 1, 20, 121, n.s. 

inscriptions found on the southern coast of, V. 91, o.s. 

Anibic coins (inedited), by Stanley Lane Poole, VIII. 
291-6, 
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Arabic, first translation into, of the Gospels, IV, 172, o.s. 

Gleanings from the, XVII. 57, n,s. ; XVIII. 89, 'nx 

Grammar, review of HowelFs, by Sir F. Goldsrnifl 

XX. 157-60, 

Hebrew, Syriac, etc., languages, IX. xli, n.s, 

inscription from Ceylon, Trans, I. 545. ; from Abys- 
sinia, Trans, II. 573, III. 385 ; from China, with a 
translation by J. Shakespear, V. 272, o,s, ; on a tombstone 
at Blalta, Vl. 173, 

language, many words of, in Marocco unintelligible 

to uneducated Syrians, XI. 365, n.s, ; naturally dividexl 
into many different dialects, 365 ; wide extent of country 
over which it is spoken, ibid, ; observations on the variety 
of its dialects and pronunciation, 366; conjugation of 
verbs much modified when spoken, 368 ; comparison of 
the forms of, as used in Egypt and Syria, 369. 

language, remarks on, by T. M. Dickinson, V. 316, 

■ o,s. ' 

language, on the dialects of, Trans. I. 580. 

names, difficulty in tracing the ancient, XIII. 237, 

n.s, . . 

new works, reviews, essays, etc., relating to, XIIL 

xcvii, n.s,\ XIV. Lxxxv; XV. lxxv, ; XVI. lxxxiv; 
XVII. Lxxxix ; XVIII. 656, xcvi ; XIX. 176, 326, 532, 
697, 

has preserved the guttural and aspirate in their full 

force longer than other Semitic tongues, XV. 403. 

a knowledge of, more appreciated by Arabic- speaking 

people than that of French or Italian by Frenchmen and 
Italians, XVI. 39, n.s. ; value of^ in conciliating national 
prejudices, after a successful campaign or contest, 39 ; may 
be called the French of the East, much in the same sense, 
that French has been called the language of Europe. 4i. 

• poetry, the range of thought in, limited, XI. 73, 

suffered much from the social detonation of the Courts of 
Baghdad and Damascus, 79; danger to, from the too great 
5?;eal of the Rawies or reciters, 83 ; rule of, that the opening 
verse (consisting of two halves) should have the terminal 
rhyme at the end of each half, 87 ; much more fully studied 
by Continental writers than by our own, 90. 

Quadrant, description of an, XVII. 322, o>s. 

Sindi, character,. I. 32, n.s. 

table of prime tangents, IV. 271, o.s. 

types, the unfitness of, to convey, accurately, Libyan 

sounds, XII. 431, n.s. 
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“Arabian Matriarcliate/^ theory of the, discussed, XVII. 
275, n.s , ; further correspondence relating to the, XVIII. 
xcvi, n.s. ^ , , 

names of places on the Persian Gulf, easily detected 

through their Greek disguise, XII. 221, n.s, 

tribe and its successive subdivisions, names of an, 

XVIL 

Arabic transliteration, Sir James Redhouse’s system of, 
explained and illustrated, XVIII. 294, n.s. 

Arabico-Pehlvi Series of Persian Coins, XIII, 373, o.s. 
Arabistan, people of, distinguish between the Farsakh- 
i-^Ajem and the Farsakh-i-^Arab, the former being twenty 
per cent, longer, XII. 319, n,s, 

Arabs in Spain, authorities for history of, XVI. 346, o.s. 
Arachotes, XX. 285, o,s. 

Arad, in the island of Maharrak, represents the ancient 
Aradus, X. 162, n,s. 

still the name of the village on the lesser Bahrein 

^ Island called Maharak, XII. 222, n,s. 

Aradhyas, V. 143, 145, n,s, 

Aral Hakuseki, really rejects the idea of any “ Divine 
Characters,^’ XV. 325, n.s, 

Aral river, reports on, VIII. 381, o.s. 

Aramaean literature, XVII. xcvi, n.s. 

Aramaic forms, though modern, show how a Semitic tense 
may grow up, IX. 29, n.s, 

Aranyani, IT, 22, 27,. n.s. 

Arbela, I. 195, n.s, 

Arbians, XX. 285, o.s, 

Arbousset, T., his contributions to the Bushman language, 
XVIII. 68, 

Arbuthnot, Sir A., his memoir of Sir W. Elliot, XIX. 

619 , n.s, 

F. F., notice of his “ Persian Portraits,” XIX. 329, 

n.s , ; and E. C. Wilson’s account of the same, 538. 
Arbutus, XX. 392, o.s. 

Arch of heaven, a Chinese sculpture representing the (illus- 
trated— see Plate V.), XVIII. 472, n.s. 

Archeology in India, Mr. Fergusson’s last pamphlet on, XX. 
GO, n.s. 

in India and the East, analyses of books and papers 

published on, XVII. nvin, n.s, ; XVIII. wax, 652 ; XIX. 
323, 530, 693, n.s. 

notices of, IX. xxv, n.s, ; XII. xnT, n.s, ; XIII. 

xxxiii, n.s, ; XIV. li, n.s, ; XV. xliv, n,$, ; XVI. n,s, 

TOL. XX.— [new series.] 
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ArchsDological Survey of India, summary of reports W 
the, XVIIL Lxix, ; XIX. 172, 701, ^ 

Arched vaults at Muqeyer, XY. 273, o.s, 

Archelaus, XX. 269, 272, o.s* 



Architecture of the Hindus, notice of an essay on the, 1. 145 
166, xiii, o,s, 

and sculpture in India in the earliest period, XVIII 

387, n.s, 

in India, letter from Mr. Sinclair, XX. 272-6, n,s. 

Ardeshir Babekan, said to have built the first dam across 
the Shuster River, and cut the Darian Canal, XII 
320, n.s, 

Ardisiad, XX. 389, o.s. 

Area of Xineveh, XY. 324, o.s. 

Arenoi, XX. 285, o.s, 

Aretas=:Harith the Great, XIX. 591, n. 5 . 

Argaom, XX. 10, o.s. 

Argistis, the Yannic King, claims to have overcome “the 
soldiers of the country of Assyria,"^ XIY. 406, n.s.; 
historical inscriptions of, on the cliff of the Castle of Van, 
attributed by an Armenian legend to Semiramis, 570. 
Argun, Y. 35, n,s. 

Arheng, YI. 106, n.s. 

Ariabarzanes, the dynasty of, XIX. 704, w.5. 

Arianoi, XX. 285, 

Arian-Pali alphabet resembles the Phcenioian, but must have 
been worked out by an Indian, XIII. 109, n.s . ; perhaps 
alluded in Paninis words Yavandni li‘p% 111, 

Ariarathes, the dynasty of, XIX. 704, n.B. 

Ariel, M., his remarks on the Kurral^ XYII. 167, 

Arini, YI. 106, n.B. 

Aristobulus, XIX. 283, o.s. 

(quoted by Strabo), evidence of, as to the charges 

of the course of the Indus, XY. 369, 

Arithmetic, the Roman form of, avowedly taken from the 
Greek, XY. 52, 

A^izanteia, XX. 285, 

Arjunayanas, Y. 73, n.s. 

Arjuni, XX. 420, o,5. 

Arjunmal, compiler of the Adi Granth, IX. 45, 

Arkand, XX, 371, o.s. 

Armenian language, XX. 65, 0 . 5 . 

— — a dissertation on the antiquity of, lY. 333, o.s. 

spoken in the Caucasus, XYII. 152, n.s. 

literature, XIX. 180, n.s. 
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Armenian works, etc., notice of, XII, cv, n,s , ; XIII. cxvii, 
n.s . ; XIY. cxxv^. n,s. 

Armies, standing, effect of the growth of, IX. 340, 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, ‘^How the Mahabharata begins,’^ XIV. 

24:Q,n,s, 

Arnutainangalam, III. 172, o,s, 

Aroce, XX. 10, o.s* 

Arpukotai, Tillage of, III. 176, 0 . 5 . 

Arracan Hill dialects closely connected with those of the 
Burmese, Karen, and Xaga tribes, IX. 424, n.s. 

Hill Tribes, wrongly called by Logan Yoma Tribes,’' 

X. 216, n.s , ; occupied present seats subsequent to 
the Mon-x4.nnam immigration, 217 ; include Khyengs, 
Kiimis, Mons, Sak, Kyans, etc., 217 ; connected by lan- 
guage, etc., with the Xaga tribes and Abors of Assam, 
218 ; remarkable identity in language with the Ohepangs, 
with examples, 218 ; comj)arison of their dialects with 
those of the Garo, Eachari and other Xaga races, 222 ; 
connexion with the Burman, 224. 

the Burmese admit that the oldest and purest form 

of their language is preserved in, X. 213, n,s, 

Arracanese use many words and forms now obsolete in 
Burmese, X. 264, n,s . ; language more isolated than the 
Burmese, hence has preserved a purer race, 215 ; and Bur- 
mese differ in two essential points, 213. 

Arrashid, third and last son of, who became Khalif, the first 
to introduce into his title the name of God, XI. 201, n.s. ; 
eight sons of, all named Mohammed, and only, therefore, 
to be distinguished by their Kunyats or Lacahs, 201. 
Arrian, quotation from, account of castes, VI. 365, 

Ar-Ruad, account of the island of, XVI. 33, o,s, 

Arsanians, XX. 285, o.s, 

*‘Art," a poem by H. W. Freeland, Chinese and Italian 
versions of, XIX. 136, n,s, 

as the servant of Religion, diffused itself westwards, 

xy. 106, ^5. 

Artaei, native name of the people of Persis, XV. 205, 
Artaxerxes, derivation of the name, XVIII. 537, n,s. 

Mnenion, account of his household in Plutarch, 

XI, 25, n.s. 

Artemisia I. fights at Salamis for Xerxes, XI. 13, n.s, 

II. hiiilcls the first Mausoleum in honour of her 

husband Mausollus, XI. 13, n.s, 

Artha, doubtful meaning of, XIII. 209, n.s, 

Arthakathas, origin of the Buddhist, V. 289-302, n.s. 


Article, Tlie, so important in the Romance languages, un- 
known to Sanskrit and Latin, XII. 347, n..s. * 

Artshi language spoken in the Caucasus, XVII. 157 n,s. 
Arum, XX. 390. 

Arusha, III. 201, n.s. 
iirya-Siddhanta, XX. 371, o.s. 

Aryabhatta, some fragments of, by Dr. Kern, XX 371 os • 
L 392, n.6*.; XV. 21, 

Aryabhattiyarn, XX. 371, 

Aryadharma, the Aryan system, the only name for the Hindu 
religion, XIV. 289, n,s, 

Aryan influence on Babylonian mythology, I. 230, n.s, 

invasion, probability, that, in the first, the Aryans were 

more powerful than when they reached the Jumna, XT. 
366, n.s. 

family of languages, compared with the Eantu 

languages of South Africa, XVII. 38, n,s. 

languages have all undergone nearly the same changes 

XI. 287, 

summary of recent additions to the literature of the, 

XVL xc, /z.s. ; XVII. xcviii, n.s. ; XVIII. cm, 552, w.s. ; 

XIX. 177, 328, 537, 699, 

in, the noun presupposes the verb ; in the Semitic, ou 

the contrary, the verb presupposes the noun, IX. 53, n.s* 

races, adopted existing, but did not originate any new 

alphabets, X. 362, n.s, ; the Chinese, traceable back by 
their traditions to Central Asia, 289. 

Sabha, or village council, XX. 330, n,s. 

Aryans, or ancient Hindus of India proper, XVI. 172, o.s. ; 

XX. 406, 430, a.s. 

perhaps, brought with them some knowledge of the 

Altai of Xorth and West Asia, IX. 64, n.s , ; and, though 
few in number, introduced the worship of their own gods, 
etc., 180 ; add two consonants of their own, quite foreign 
to the local alphabet, 192. 

the, on their advance north and south, left to the con- 
quered tribes many of their own usages, XIII. 214, 
hut few invaded the South of India, and, therefore, they 
imposed no law^s on the population, 219. 

the chief tribes of, passed into India by the Kurrum 

or Comal route, XV, 375, n.s. ; the general course of, from 
the Oxus by Herat and Arachosia, 359 ; difficulty of 
understanding why they made so much of the river Saras- 
wati, 364 ; transferred their traditions of the seven heads 
of the Oxus to the Punjab, where there were really only 
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five chief rivers, 372 ; earliest state of existence of, in a 
corner of the Hindu Kush, 378. 

Aryans, their duty to learn the Vedas, XX. 350, n.s, 
Aryashtasata, I. 399, 

Arya-tarabhattaraka, VIII. 23, n,s, 

Arya-tarabhattarika, VIII. 23, 25, w.s. 

Aryayarman, XX. 453) o,s, 

'Asaf Khan intercedes successfully with Shah Jehan for the 
Prior and Clergy of Hughli, XI. 97, n,s. 

Asainati, legend of King, 11. 441, n.s. 

Asamese grammar hy Mr. Nathan Brown, and dictionary by 
Mr. Bronson, XI. 65, n.s, 

• philological and historical studies on, XVIII. cxviii, n,s. 

Asankhata samyuttam, account of, XII. 552, n,s , ; text of, 
567. 


If 

; 


Asenath, derivation of the name, XVIII. 533, n,s. 

Asene, XX. 285, o.s. 

Ashara Mubashshira, ten distinguished followers of Muham- 
mad, XIII. 368, o.s, 

Ashburton, Lord, President 1853-5, Address, XV. o.s. 

Ashes, mounds of, in Southern India, VII. 129, o.s. 

Ashkandra, Sindhian town of, L 3i, o.s. 

Ash-Shamiyeh, a mint-city, XII. 547, n.s, 

Ashtami Vratamahatinya, VIII. 48, 

Ashtasahasrika Prajnaparamita, VIII. 2, S, n.s. 

Ashtee, XX. 10, o,s ; battle of, XVIII. 261, o.s, 

Ashur, XX. 447, 0.5. 

Ashurakai, XX. 447, 450, o.s. 

Ashurakbal, inscription of, XIX, 124, 0.5. 

Ashurbanipal, inscription of, XIX, 124, o.5. See also 
Assurbauipal. 

Asia Minor, route into the interior from the jSEgsean Sea by 
one path only, along the Maeander to its Junction with the 
Lyons, XV. iOl, ^^.5. 

Russian commerce with, I. 289, 0 . 5 . 

Asiatic Research, King Oscar’s prizes for two essays on 
Oriental subjects, XVIII. cl, n.s, 

Asikas, V. 73, n.s. 

Asita-Devala, V. 66, n.s. 

Asmakas, V. 58, 60, 73, ^^.5. 

Asoka, VIII. 21, n.s. 

raises a statue to Buddha, VI. 289, o.s. ; builds a tope 

near Patna, 306 ; constructs a hell, 310, 331. 

epoch of, XII. 247, o.s. ; doubts as to his identifica- 
tion with Raja Piyadasa, XII. 177, 243, o.s. 



Asoka alphabet (ISrorth), died out in first century a.d., without 
leaying anj descendants, XVI. 331, n,B . ; (South), may 
have come, like the art of printing, as a foreign invention 
from the West, 352. 

alphabet, origin of the, XVIII. 386, w.s. 

Inscriptions in the oldest Sanskrit writing, XI. 291 n,%, 

a Jaina, IX. 176, n.s. 

inscriptions of, in two alphabets, Arian-Pali and 

Indian-Pali, XIII. 109, n.sr, the setting up the edicts 
of, implies a people who could read them, 111. 

made Buddhism the state religion, XVIII. 373, n.8, 

apparently in ignorance, caused a list of Buddhist 

holy books, differing in toto from the Cingalese list, to be 
inscribed on the Bairat rock, XV. 433, w.s. ; faith of, as 
recorded on his inscriptions, 437. 

Aspirates, none, in the early Phrygian, or in the Phrygian 
inscriptions of Poman times, XV. 122, 

Asplenium, XX. 389, 0.5. 

Assam, tea plant of, XII. 247, o.5. 

on the production of tea in, XIX. 315, o.5. 

Assassination of Professor Schultz in Kurdistan, I. 134, o.s. 
Assaye, battle of, XVIII. 230, o.s. 

Asshur, the primeval capital of Assyria, XV. 216, 0 . 5 . 
Assurbanipal, king of Assyria, XIX. 680, n,8. See Ashur- 
banipal. 

Assur-nadin-sum, king of Babylon, XIX. 675, n.s. 

Assyria, maps of, by Capt. Jones, XV. 297, 0 . 5 . 

and Persia, on the ancient history of, as connected 

with the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, IV. 217, o.s, 
A ssyrian alphabet and language, XIII. 197, 0 , 8 . 

clearly the oldest Semitic language of which we know 

aught, X. 244, n,s.; doubtless the Sanskrit of the Semitic 
languages, ibid, 

Canon, I. 146, 173, n.8, 

dictionary, specimen of, II. 225, n,s. 

grammar, specimen chapters of, II. 480, n,8, 

Excavation Fund, transfer to Trustees of the British 

Museum, Report, 1855, XXI. o.s, 

glossary, IV. 1, n.s, 

inscriptions, translations of, XVIII. 25, 36, 41, 51, 

54, 61, 74, 77, 150, 0 . 5 . ; commentary on, 42, 62 ; notes 
on, 33, 104, 362, 364, 365 ; remarks on, 52, 76 ; transcrip- 
tion of, 36, 54, 83 ; observations on, 87 ; addenda to notes 
on, SdT*. 

kings named in the Bible, XII. 451, 0 . 5 . 


Assyrian language, glossary of, IIL 1, n.s, 

northern dialects of, more changed than the southern, 

IX. 23, n.s . ; of especial value to the philologist from its 
early development as a literary dialect, 23 ; second person 
singular masculine, discovered by Drs. Schrader and Prae- 
torius, 30. 

names of domestic animals, XIX. 319, w.s. 

Oriental lecture list, XX. 295, m.5. 

roots, XII. 415, o.s. 

Permansive tense in, clearly identical with the perfect 

of the allied Semitic dialects, IX. 34, n.s , ; belongs to the 
northern branch of the Semitic family which includes 
Hebrew and Aramaic, 22 ; contemporaneous monuments 
of, older than those of any other Semitic speech, 22 ; 
monuments of, inscribed while still a living tongue, 22 ; 
at the earliest period we know of, already a literary 
dialect, 22. 

Permansive (so called), remarks on, XIV. 109, n.s. 

texts translated by H. P. Talbot, XIX. 124, 135, 

181, 187, 193, 261, 271, 

four axioms for the determination of its antiquity, 

X. 246, n.B , ; Permansive forms of, no decaying formations, 
250. 

tablets, constant allusion in, to an island called, in 

Accadian, Xiduk-ki, and, in Assyrian, Tilvun or Tilmun, 
XII. 212, ^2.5. 

remarkable modifications in, caused by the prefix 

Xiphal, XV. 392, n.s . ; doubling the consonant, generally 
shows that the preceding vowel is long, 393. 

pronouns, notes on, XVII. 65, n.s. 

and Babylonian Inscriptions, XII. 401, o.s. 

and Babylonian weights, XVI. 215, o.s. 

Chronology, by J. W. Bosanquet, XV. 277, o.s. 

and Hebrew Chronology, compared, I. 145, n.s, 

and Phoenician Legends, I. 187, n.s.^ 

Assyrians, analogies between their worship and that of the 
Hindus, I. 87, o.s. 

Assyriology, summary of recent, XIII. cvi, n,s, \ XIV. cix ; 
XV. Lxxx ; XVI. Lxxvii ; XVII. lxxix ; XVIII. xcr, 
555, w.s. ; XIX. 175, 327, 535, 698. 

Asura, XX. 33, 40, 43, 410, 41 9, 424_, 430, o.s. 

Asvaghosha, author of the Jatakamala, XIX. 202, n.s, 
Asvaghoshavadana, VIII. 13, 14, n.s, 

Asvamedha, the, or Horse- sacrifice, XIX* 622, n.s, 

Asvapati, VI. 349, n.s. 
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Aswalayana’s Sutras, translation of, XVI. 207, o,s. j 

Aswayuja, XX. 378, 381, a.s. v 

Aswini,XX. 378, 881, 0.5. 

Aswins, XX. 412, 417, 418, 422, 423, o.s ; II. 1, n.s. 

Atalik Ghazi, chief of Kashgar, strikes coins (1874) recogniz- 
ing the Sultan of Constantinople as his Suzerain, IX. 393 
n,8. I 

Astarahad, Y. 452, n,s. ; 

Aston, W. G., ‘‘A Comparative Study of the Japanese and ! 
Korean Languages, XI. 317, n.s, ; general summary of | 
paper by, 361. | 

Astrapoea, XX. 390, o,s, ? 

Astrology, influence of a belief in, on the natives of India, I. 5 
160,0.5. i 

Astronomer Eoyal, letter from, to Mr. Kedhouse, XII. 212, f 
n,s. ■ 

Atesh Kedah, a biographical work on the Persian poets, YII, ^ 
345, o.s, 

Atharva Veda, hymns translated, II. 33, 272, 301, n.s. 

XX. 422, 424, 0.5, ; passage from, throwing light on 

Brahma and union with him, XV. 427, n.s. 

Atharvan, XX. 407, 410, 414, 415, 417, o,s, 

Atkinson, E. T., Religion in the Himalaya, XVII. ily, 

. . ^.5. ■ ■ 

Atman, L 305, n.s. 

Atmospherical Influence, Sir W. Ainslie’s observations on, 

1. 368, O.5. ; II. 13, 0.5. ; III. 55, o.s. 

Atreyas, importance of the tradition of, XVI. 286, w.5. 

Atri, XX. 412, 417, 423, 0 . 5 . 

Attanagaluvamsa, VII. 167, n.s, 

Auckland, The Earl of. President 1846, IX. o.s. 

Auddalika, V. 66, n,s, 

Aufrecht, Prof., XX. 408, 0 . 5 . 

Augustus, avoided outward demonstrations of authority, IX. 

317, ^2.5. ; preferred the title of Princeps/’ that is, chief 
of the Senate, ibid, : ' 

on the Indian Embassy to, XVII. 309, o.s. 

Aulay»polay=Alleppie, V. 148, n.s, 

Aupamanyava, XX. 424, o.s. 

Aurangzib bitterly persecutes the Sikhs, and other non- 
Muhammadans, XIII. 3, n.8. 

Aurea Ohersonesus, a misnomer, XVII. Lxvi, n,s, 

Aurvahhrigu, XX. 416, n,s. 

Australia, characteristijps of the languages, XIX. 378, 
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Australia, recognition in, of mother-right or inheritance by 
the female line, XI. 49, n.s. 

Australians have in their language many analogies with the 
Tamil-speaking Dravidians, XL 52, n,s, 

Austria, house of, the history of the rise of, IX. 340, n.s , ; 
retains some of the Byzantine titles, 341 ; introduce, in 
their styles, the dignity of each principality, 345. 

Autograph MS. of Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, 
TI. 223, 0.5. 

Auxiliary Society at Canton, I. xi, 161, 162, 0 . 5 . ; at Corfu, 
XI ; societies, establishment of, xi. 

Auxume, XX. 303, 0 . 5 . 

Avaiokitesvara, II. 421, n,s, 

noticed in the Lotus of the Good Law,’' and 

found also on the sculptures at Ajanta, XV. 333, n.B,\ 
the Chinese and Japanese god ^^who hears the cries of 
men," iUd\ an image of, on a hill near the Kapota 
convent, mentioned in the life of Hiouen-Thsang, ibid\ 
therefore, to be considered a hill-god, iUd ; an image of, 
still in a latticed cell in the temple yard at Hakodate, ibid\ 
thirty-three figures of, on a hill behind Hakodate in 
Japan, origin of his worship traceable to a legend 

connected with Mount Potaraka, 335 ; leading feature 
of his worship, connected with the attribute of hearing 
prayers, ib/d; under the name of Samantamukha, the same 
as the Deva of Samantakuta, 340. 

Avantis, V. 58, n.s. 

Avar, doubt as to who they really are, but, probably, not 
descendants of the Avars of the 6th and 7th centuries, 
XIII. 298, 

language, has no alphabet of its own, XIII. 296, w.5. ; 

that in use compiled by the Muslim Sheikhs, 296 ; voca- 
bulary of, 299 ; grammar of 321. 

Avaracilii Samgharama, VI. 262, 

Avars, possibly Amardi, XV. 4, 0 . 5 . 

Avayar, memoir of, I, 140, 0 . 5 . 

Avesta, on the age of the, 339. 

Avienus, poem of the world, XX. 275, o.s, 

Avitus, de Mos. Hist. Gest, XX. 275, 0 . 5 . 

Avvai, quotations from the, XVII. 180, n.s. 

Awar language spoken in the Caucasus, XVIL 166, n.s, 

Ayesha, origin of this name, XIII. 271, 

Aymonier, M., paper by, on the Cian or Chan language 
of Cambodia, XIV. cv, n.s» ; on Annam, XIX. 331, 
n,s. 
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Aynali-Kavak, convention of, XYIII. 411, o.s. 

Ayodhya, XX. 454, 

Ayodhyakanda, translation from tke, XIX. 303, o.s. 

Ayu, XX. 408, 415, 419, o.s. 

Azazel, a pagan divinity, XIX. 325, n.s. 

Azemar, H., his dictionary of the Stieng language, XIX. 
707, n.s. 

Azerbaijani-Turkish original of the Persian play The 
Alchemist,^’ XVIII. 103, n.s. 

Azerbijani, or Trans-Caucasian language, XVIII. 181, lu, 
Azes, extravagant titles of, IX. 413, 

Azhdaha, the, or dragon, at Bamlau, XVIII. 327, n.s , ; also 
at Bisut, 328. 


Babar, the Emperor, description by, of the routes into India, 
XV. 378, n.s.; in his ‘‘Memoirs,’' speaks of “Sultans” of 
the Deccan, IX. 378, n.s . ; two of the sisters of, bear the title 
of “Sultan,” 379 ; origin and meaning of this name, XIIL 
275, ■«.§. 

Bab en Xasr, the gate of, at Cairo, reproduction and transla- 
tion of the inscription at, XVIII. 83, n.s. 

the inscriptions on, the sole remains of Shia’i 

heresy in Egypt, XIV. 240, n.s. 

Baber, E. C., remarks on a Tibetan epic, XVII. 457, n.s. ; 
his “ Xote on Nine Formosan MSS.,” XIX. 418, n.s. 

Babel, tower of, story in Genesis xi, 2 implies that the people 
were journeying from east to west, XVI. 302, n.s. 

Babin gton, Dr. B. G., on the sculptures and inscriptions of 
Mahatnalarpur, Trans. II. 258. 

Babu Ram Din Sinha, and Bclbii Sahib Prasad Sinha, 
publishers of Hindi books, XIX. 140, n.s. 

Siv Nandan Lai Ray, the Deputy Magistrate of Pat’na, 

to whom Mr. Grierson was greatly indebted in collecting 
the Bhoj’puri folk-songs, XVIII. 214, n.s. 

Shyama Charana, a writer in the Caloutia Review, con- 
tradicted, XVIII. *236, n.s. 

Babylon, probably a double-worship at, of the “ King of the 
Gods of Heaven and of Earth,” and of the “ Lord of the 
. World,” XII. 80, 

Babylonia, early history of, XV. 215, o.s . ; northern part 
called Akkad, the southern, Sumer, XVI. 304, n.s . ; the 
early civilization of China traceable to the culture 
fostered in, XVII. 449, n.s . ; the Wolfe Expedition to, 

LXXXII. 
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Babyloman Cbronicle, introductory remarks on the, XIX. 
655, n:S . ; Cuneiform text of the, 658 ; Eomanized tran- 
scription of the, 665 ; English translation of the, 672. 

— — and Assyrian inscriptions, XII. 401, o,8» 

Kings, XVII. LXXTX, 

and Oriental Eecord, notice of papers in the, XIX. 

175, 327, 535,^ 698, 

picture-writing, when and where was it invented? 

XIX. 644, n.s. 

measures, XVII. nxxxii, n.s. 

signs, examples of, with their pictorial origin and 

assumed Egyptian equivalents, XIX, 652, n.s. 

Talmud, Dr. Eabbinowicz’ French version of the, 

XIX. 697, ^ 

Babylonians admit they obtained their knowledge from the 
islanders of the Persian Gulf, XII. 202, n.s. 

and Elamites in conflict with the Assyrians, XIX, 

674, n.s. 

Bactria, ancient kingdom of, by Major J. Tod, Trans. I. 313. 

Bactrian coins, account of, Trans. I. 313 ; habit on, of 
omitting the hundreds in their dates, IX. 1, n.s.\ show 
how the Greeks assimilated local customs, 5 ; difierence of 
the art, on their obverses and reverses, 20 ; those of two 
kings have legends in Indian-Pali, XIII. 110, n.s. 

Pali inscription, IV- 497, n.s.; VII. 376, n.s. 

numerals, probably from a ^?-^^^s^-PhcBnician Palmy- 
rene, XIV. 356, n.s. 

Bactriana, Pali inscriptions of, usually give the months with 
their Macedonian designations, IX. 11, n.s. 

Badakhshan, VI. 92, n.s. 

Badami, inscrijDtion at, giving the date of 500 years from 
the coronation of the Saka Kings,’^ i.e. a.jd. 578-9, XII. 
145, 

and Ellora, some Brahmanical caves at, nearly synchro- 
nous with the Buddhist caves at Ajanta, XI. 1 59, n.s. 

Badara clearly the same as the present Gwadar, XL 136, ^.s. 

Baddeley, St. Clair, Antar and the Slave Daji ; a Bedoueen 
Legend,’^ XVI. 295, n.s. 

Badger, Dr., quotation from, on the value of the study of 
Arabic, XVI. 41, n.s. 

Badis, at or near the present Koh Mobarak, XI. 146, n.s, 

Badong, genealogical table of the princes of, X. 75, n.s. 

Badr al Jamali, the memorial to, at Cairo, XVIII. 84, n.s. 

Badshah-namah, III. 462, n.s. 

Baggala, or native vessel of Outch, I. 2, 12, o,s. 


Bagia, incorrectly given by Dr. Vincent as a name on the 
Makran coast, XL 138, n.s. ; probably a place now called 
Bres, 139. 

Bagram, probably means a place of sepulture, XIIL 186 
n.s. 

Bagri language, XVII. 377, 388, n,s. 

Balling dialects of the Eiranti, X. 18, n,s. 

Bahllka, V. 56, 64, n,s. 

Bahmana, or Brahmanabad, ancient city of, I. 37, 232, 
Babmani, the name given by Baluchis to all ruined forts, IX. 
122 , n.s. 

Bahra, VI. 92, n.s, 

Bahrani Gaur, visit of, to India, XII. 283. 

Bahrein, islands of, XII. 191, n.s. 

Baillie, X. B. E., ‘‘The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in Con- 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners,’’ 
IV. 486, n.s , ; “ The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and 
its Influence on the Administration of Justice in India,” 
IV. 480, n,s. ; “ Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its 
Application to British India,” V. 401, “ Of the 

Kharaj, or Mohammedan Land Tax,” VII. 172, n.s, 

Bais’ wari, the border dialect between Braj Bhasha and Bihar!, 
XVIII. 208, 

Bajee Rao, XVIIL 226, 248, 257, 

Bak Families of China, borrowed Pre-Cuneiform writing, etc., 
from S.W. Asia, XV. 277, 

— tribes, peculiarities of the language of the, XVII. 451, 
Bala Murghab, caves at, explored by Mr. W, Simpson, XVIL 

LXXII, 

Murghab, description and plate of caves at, XVIII, 

96, n,s. 

Balalihi Dynasty, IV. 88, n.s. 

era, XIII. 155, o.s, 

pura, Notes on the ancient city of, XIII. 146, o.s, 

—7“ ‘VIII. 24, 

Baladitya, IV. 98, 116, n.s, 

Balbar, genealogy of, VI. 371, n.s. 

Bali, Island of, account of its literature, etc., VIII. 154, 
n.s. ; Babad, or Historical Essays of, 185 ; epic poetry of, 
171 ; gods worshipped in, 202 ; law books of, 188 ; 
religion of, 196; sacred writings of, newly discovered, 
168 ; tuturs or doctrinal writings of, 187 ; account 
of the island of, by E. Friederich, IX. 59, n.s.; X. 
49, n.s. 
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Bali, the language of, not closely connected with. Javanese, 
the latter of which is a foreign tongue in that island, XIII. 
42, n,s. ; the metre in, sometimes, determines the spelling, 

42. ;■ . .. ■ 

and Java, ancient connection between, shown in the 

Usana Bali, X. 49, n.s. ; long-continued wars between, 
50. 

Balinese, the, the Wayan of, keeps up the Indian religion 
— even little boys thus knowing the names of Siva, Indra, 
etc., XIII. 49, n,s,; the Way o puppet show of, re- 
motely derived from the Mahabharata, ; account of 

the poetry of, 51. 

Balipujavidhi, VIIL 47, n.s. 

Balkii, VL 101, n.s. 

Ball, Samuel, ‘‘On the Expediency of Opening a Second 
Port in China,'’ YI. 182, o.s. ; life of, Till, xxiv, n.s, 

Ballabhi, VI. 213, 216, 273, n.s, 

Balochi literature, XYI I. 390, specimens and transla- 
tions of, 409. 

Balomus, identifiable with the modern Barambab, XI. 136, 

■ w.s. . , 

Balston, William, on the agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial resources of India, XVIII. 416, o.s, 

Baluchi folklore, XVIII. cxv, n.s. 

grammar in Makrani Dialect by Major Mockler, XI. 

63, n.s. ; in Suleimani, by Mr. Gladstone, 63 ; paper by 
Mr. Longworth Dames, XIII. lxviii , n.s, 

Baly, VI. 18, n.s, 

Bambara language of Africa, XIX. 686, n.s. 

Bamboo-hewer, story of the old, translated by F. V. Dickins, 
XIX. 1, n.s.; transliteration of the text of the, 46. 

legend of the Eaja of, almost certainly of Aryan 

origin, XIII. 611, 

Barabridge, the Eev. J., his memoir of the Eev. G. Shirt, 
XIX. 687. 

Barnian, VI. 103, s.n, ; admirable position of, as a great 
centre of commerce, XV. 95, n.s. ; the idols at, XIX. 164, 
n.s. 

the magnificent city of caverns, XVIII. 96, n.s . ; 

the site of, 323 ; its obscure history, 324 ; the great idols 
at, 325 ; enumeration of the various travellers who make 
mention of the city, 325 ; quotations from travellers re- 
garding the figures at, 326 ; the Ajahdaha at, 327 ; expla- 
nation of the plate illustrating the caves and figures at, 
332. 
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Bamian, tte Bed and the White idols in the locality of 

XIX. 162 , fhs» 

Bandar Manche, or canoe of burden, of Cochin, I. 7^ o,s, 
Bandha, or the Bondage, XX. 481, n,s. 

Bang cave temples, YlII. 56, o.a. 

Bangalore, meteorological observations at, XIX. 350, o.s. 
Banjarmasin, south-east of Borneo, traditional stories like 
those of Sumatra, etc., XIII. 510, n,s. 

Bankers, native, in India, on the practice of, I. 159, o.s. 
Banking system of Fuchowfoo, XIII. 179, o.s, 
Banou-Mosafer, dynasty of, note of coins struck by, XIII 
380, 

Bantu, eastern district of, XIY. 170, n,s. ; languages, XYI. 

51, XYII. 38, 

Barake, XIX. 294, o.s. 

Barasassei, probably the people of Abu Easas in the island of 
Maseera, X. 172, n,$. 

Barberry, on its colour, and uses in the arts, YII. 74, o,s, 
Bardasanes, extract from, by Polyhistor, XIX. 280, o.s, 
Bards, Indian, memoirs of, I. 137, o.s, 

Bardshir, the old name of the Kerman, XIII. 491, n,s, 
Bareilly, statistics of, Trans. I. 467. 

Barker, W. B., vocabulary of Syrian gipsy words, XYI 311,0.5. 
Barnewell, Col., life of, IX. vi, o.s. 

Barongatcheva, YI. 264, 

Barth, Dr., XII. 421, n,s. 

Barthema states that, in his day, the Hindus left all naviga- 
tion to the Muhammadans, XIII. 98, n.s. 

Barwas, a caste of Bhills, Trmis. I. 77. 

Basalt in Southern India, IX. 12, 27, o.s. 

Basaltic Greenstone, age of the, XII. 78, o.s. 

Basava, Y. 141, n.s, 

Purana, Y. 141, 144, n.s. 

Bashkir language, XYII. 182, n.s. 

Bashpah alphabet, Y. 25, n.s. 

BaaiXevovTo^ question of the actual force and value of this 
word, IX. 20, n.s. 

Basileus, considered, in the tenth century, the especial title 
of the rulers of Constantinople, IX. 327, n.s , ; and Ir, operator 
used as titles by the later Saxon kings of England, 325. 
Bassein, treaty of, XYIII. 227, o s, 

Bassett, Rev. James, ‘‘Grammatical Xote on the Simnunl 
Dialect of the Persian Language,”’ XYI. 120, n.s. 

Bast, resemblance of a Chinese sculpture to the goddess 
(illustrated — see Plate YII.), XYIII. 473, n.s. 


Bas’ti Siggli^ a popular legend on the death of, XYIII. 242, 

n.s, ■ . , ■ 

Bastian, Dr. A., remarks on the Indo-Chinese alphabets, III 
05, n,s,; alphabet given by a Shan to, XVIL 444, n.s, 
Bastie, Baron de la, IX. 323, 

Batak ( Bat t a), Country, report of a journey into, in 1824, 
Trans, I. 485. 

Bataks of Sumatra, XIII. 60, 406, n,s, 

Batchelor, Eev. J., his Aino Grammar, XIX. 332, n,s , ; Dr. 

Gust’s review of the same, 702. 

Bate, Eev. J. D., sketch of the plan of his proposed Hindu- 
stani-English and English- Hindustani Dictionary, XIX. 
335, n.s, 

Batliymi, the, represented now by the people of Bathubec or 
Abuthabec, the present headquarters of the Beni Eas 
tribe, X. 166, ^2.5. 

Batta race, Capt. J. Low’s account of, II. 43, o.s. 

Battas, account of the (Burton and Ward), Trans, I. 485. 
Batten, J. H., ‘‘Notes and Eecolleotions on Tea Cultivation 
in Kumaon and Garhwal,” X. 131, n.s, ; views put forward 
by, and published in the Kumaon Official Eeports, 146 ; 
final visit to his last Indian station, Agra, 1865, 148 ; list 
of tea plantations in Kumaon and Garhwal in 1877, 152 ; 
life of, XVIII. 549, 22.5. _ 

Batticaloa, in Ceylon, inscriptions found at, Trans. III. 379. 
Bauddho-Vaishnavas of the Dekkan, VII. 64, 70, o.s, 

reject partially the distinction of caste, VII. 68, o.s. 

Bayazid accepts the patent of Sultan from the Khalif of Egypt, 
IX. 387, n.s , ; generally called the Kaisar of Eum, 417. 
Bayer, Dr., premature, in the attempt to mterpret a mint 
monogram on a coin of Eukratides, IX. 2, n.s, 

Bayley, Sir E. C., early interest of, in the theories of the 
Indian alphabet, XVI. 347, n,s, ; “ On the Genealogy of 
Modern Numerals,” Part 1, XIV. 335, n,s, ; Part 2, On 
Simplification of the Ancient Indian Numeration, XV. 1, 
n.s, ; life of, XVI. in, n.s. 

Beal, S., “ The Sutra of the 42 Sections, translated from the 
Chinese, XIX. 337, o s. ; Translations from the Chinese of 
the Pratimoksha, XIX, 407, o.s. ; of the “ Vajrachhedika 
Sutra,” I. 1, n.s. ; of the “ Paramitahrdaya Sutra,” I. 25, 
n.s. ; of the “ Amitabha Sutra,” II. 136, n.s. ; of the “Con- 
fessional Service of the Great Compassionate Kwan Yin,” 
II. 403, n.s. ; “ Some Eemarks on tlie Great Tope of 
Sanclii,” V. 164, n.s. ; “ The Legend of Dipailkara 
* Buddha,” VI. 377 ; “ On a Chinese Version of the 
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Sankhya Karika found among the Buddhist hooks, etc 
comprising the Tripitaka, and two other works X 
355, Note on pi. xxviiL fig. 1 of Mr, Fer^ussoa's 

^ Tree and Serpent Worship/ ed. 2/' XIV. 39, . 

Two Sites named by Hiouen-Thsang in the lOtli Book 
of the Si-yu-ki/' XV. 333, n.s, ; “ Some further Gleanings 
from the Si-yu-ki/' XYI. 24:7, n.% ; Some Remarks on 
the Narrative of Fa~hien/^ XIX. 191, n.s. 

Bearaes, John, ‘‘Notes on the Bhojpuri Dialect of Hindi 

III. 483, 71.S . ; “ On the Magar Language of NepaP' 

IV. 178,__';?-.s. ; “On the Treatment of the Nexus in 
the neo- Aryan Languages of India,’’ V. 149, n.s . ; on 
the Literature of the Panjab, quoted, XVIL 379 ; on 
Hindi, quoted, 387, 7i.s. 

Beche-de-Mer English, XIX. 380, n.s. 

Beglar, Mr., excavations by, at Ali Musjid, XII. xlviii, n.s. 
Behar, VI. 229, 7i.s. 

Bel, 1. 215, ^^5. 

edir, XIX. 681, «.s. 

ibnl (Beiibus), king of Babylon, XTX. 676, n.s. 

Bell, H. 0. P., “ The Maidive Islands, etc./’ XVI. lxiii, n.s. 
Bellew, Surgeon-General, Journal of a Political Mission to 
Afghanistan in 1857, quotations from, XVI, 24, 7i.8 . ; his 
grammar and vocabulary of Brahui, XIX. 7i.s. 60; his 
article on “ Names borne by some of the Tribes of 
Afghanistan,” 309, 503. 

Bellino, inscription of, XVIII. 76, 365, o.s, 

Bellino’s Cylinder, I. 148, n.s. 

Belooch Hills, X, 319, fi.s. 

Belshazzar, Belteshazzar, derivation of the names, XYIII 
538, 

Bendall, Cecil, “The Megha-Sutra,” XIT. 286, ; “The 

Tantrakhyana,” XX. 465, n.s. 

Bender ’Abbas or Hormuzd, climate of, very unhealthy, XIII. 
496, 

Benfey, Prof., notice of, XIV. xvit, 7i.s. 

Bengal, coinage of, VI. 339, 7i.s. ; initial coinage of, 11. 
145. 

Bengali Grammar by Dr, Wenger, and dictionary by Sir G. 
Haughton, XI* 65, n.s. 

Beni-Aghlab, rare dinar of, procured by Mr. Le Strange, 
XII. 544, n.s. 

Saf, the mines of, XVIII. 34, 7i.s. 

Benjamin, Mr., notice of his “Persia and the Persians.” 
XIX. 329, n.s. * 
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Bentinck, Lord W., Committee of, January 24, 1834, submit 
a plan for tea culture in India, X. 135, ks. 

Benzoin-tree, manner of procuring gum from, II, 44, o,s. 

Berber manuscripts, translation of, IV. 115, 0.5. 

narrative of Sidi Ibrahim Ben Muhammad, by F. W, 

Xewraan, IX. 215. 0.5. 

Berebbers, on the language of the. III. 106, 0 . 5 . 

Berenice, XIX. 294, 0.5. 

Bergaigne, M., his exposition of the First Mandala of the 
Ilig-Teda, XIX. 699, ^'^.5. 

Berge, M., the Keeper of the Archives of Georgia, XIII. 
293, n.s , ; the original preparer of the MS. on the Avar 
language now edited by Mr. Graham, 

Bernard, Pierre, account of the Sechelle Islands, VII. 
32, 0 . 5 . 

Berosus, traditions preserved by, of Oannes, or the ‘‘ Fish- 
God, XII. 202, ^^.5. 

best authority on early Babvlonian history, XV. 

216, 0 . 5 . 

Berthoud, P., Grammatical Note on the Gwamba LanCTa^e 
in South Africa, XVI. 45, ?«. 5 . 

Berlin, G., Suggestions on the Formation of the Semitic 
Tenses, a Comparative and Critical Study,'’ XIV. 105, n.s. ; 

Suggestions on the Voice-Formation of the Semitic 
Verb,’’ XV. 387, n.s.; Xotes on the Assyrian and 
Accadian Pronouns," XVII. 65, n.s . ; '^The Bushmen and 
their Language," XVIII. 51, n,s.; "^The Pre-Akkadian 
Semites," XVIII. 409, n.s.; Origin and Development of 
the Cuneiform Syllabary," XIX. 625, n.s. 

Beswan, Eajah of, notice of, XII. xni, ^^. 5 . 

Betham, Sir William, Translation of a Phoenician Inscrip- 
tion, IV. 137, 0 , 5 . 

Betsileo, remarkable arrangement of many of the houses in 
this district of Madagascar, XV, 211, n.s. ; place-names of, 
in Madagascar, 208. 

Betteda Raja, V. 141, n.s. 

Bettington, A., on fossils found in the island of Perim, VIII. 
340, o.s. 

Bezwada, one of the monasteries mentioned by Hiouen- 
Tbsang, XII. 99, n.s. ; itself the site of the capital city of 
Dhanakacheka, ibid; appearance and characteristics of, ibid; 
the monasteries at, are in the exact position described by 
Hiouen-lhsang, 103 ; the Ilndavilli rock-cut temple, near, 
ibid; the conditions of the carvings, being unlike those of 
any other known Buddhist site, 108. 






Bezwarra, VI. 261, n,s. 

Bhabra Edict, versions of, by Wilson, Burnouf, and Kerti, 
IX. 204, n.s , ; first mentions the name of Buddha about 
the twenty-seventh year of Asoka, 206. 

Bhadra, YII, 84, 98, n.s. 

Bhadrachanpranidhana, YIII. 25, n.s. 

Bhadrakalpavadana, YIII. 54, n.s. 

Bhadrasvas, Y. 57, n.s. 

Bhadravati, YI. 257, n.s. 

Bhagavanlal Indraji, value of the services of, as an arcbseo- 
logist, XI. 53, n.s. ; life of, XX. 450, n.s. 

Bhaimgehadasi, a Hindu religious festival, IX. 87, o.s, 

Bhairavapradurbhava-nataka, YIII. 28, n.s. 

Bhaiyachara, I. 461, n.s. 

Bhaja, near Earle, new, and ver}^ old, rock-cut Yihara dis- 
covered at, XI. 41, n.s . ; XII. xlix, n.s. 

Bhajudeva (!), VIII. 17, n.s. 

Bhakar, XYI. 290, n.s. 

Bhaku, Sindhian, city of, I. 33, 235, o.s. 

Bhandak, YI. 260, n.s. 

Bhandarkar, Prof., on the Pali Inscriptions on the walls of 
the Nasik Caves, XI. 43, n.s. ; on the study of Sanskrit in 
Europe, XIX. 537, n.s. 

Bhar tribe, Y. 376, n.s. 

Bhara, VII. 91, n.s. 

Bharat, Y, 376, n.s. 

Bharata-varsha, V. 81, n.s. 

Bharhut, excavations at XIY. 223, n.s. 

the Stupa of, authenticates the early Buddhist Litany 

XY. 436, L. 

some of the masons’ marks at, are Arian-Pali letters, 

XIII. 110, 

Bharoach, YII. 94, n.s. 

Bharpatwa, Y. 376, n.s. 

Bhartrihari, extracts from, XYIII. 142, n.s. 

Bhaskara Acharya, I. 138, o.s . ; I. 410, n.s. 

Bhaskara Saptami, a Hindu religious festival, IX. 82, o.s. 

Bhat, the name in India for a bard or encomiast, XIII. 90, 
n.s. 

Bhatta Kalanka Deva, author of an exhaustive grammar 
of Kannada, after the manner of Panini, XV. 314, n.s. 

Bhatta Utpala, I. 410, n.s. 

Bhattaraka, lY. 93, 120. 

Bhattu Marti, memoir of, extract from his Yasoo Charitra, L 
139, o.s. 
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Bhaa Daji, Dr., on the Age and Authenticity of the Works 
of Aryabhata, Tarahamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala 
and Bhaskaracharya, I. 392, n,s, 

Bhii tribes, general remarks on, VIII. 181, o.s. 

Bhills, essay on the, Trans, I. 65. 

Bhilsa Topes, XIIL 108, 0.5. 

Bhima, an especial favourite with the Koi, XIII. 413, 

Bliima Kali, till recently worshipped with human sacrifices, 
ill part of the Sutiedge Valley, XYL 15, w.s. 
Bhishmashtami, a Hindu religious festiYal, IX. 86, o,s. 

Bhogi Poiigal, V. 97, ^^.5. 

Bhoja of Dhar, one of the most prominent men in the 
eleventh century, XII. 277, n,s, 

Bhojpuri, chief differences between the western and eastern 
dialects of, XVI. 197, n,s. 

dialect. III. 483, w.5. ; folk-songs, XVIII. 214, 

Bhoteas, on the Institutions of. Tram, II. 491. 

Bhumi, VIII. 4, 8, n,s, 

Bhumichhidranyayena, I. 285, n,s, 

Bhumli, account of, by Lieut. Jacob, V. 73, o.s. 
Bhiipatindramalladeva, VIII. 28. n.s, 
Bhutadamara-(maha)tantra, VIII. 38, 

Bhutan or Bootan, the country of the Deb Rajah, an 
independent tribe, east of Sikhim, X. 120, 

Bhutanese, hostile to us, as hunters, etc., and not caring for 
commerce, X. 122, n,s, 

Biaina, the native name of the Vannic kingdom preserved in 
the modern Van, XIV. 394, 

Bibars, reception by, of the supposed son of the last Abbasside 
Khalif, IX. 382, W.5. ^ 

Bibliotheca Arabica-Hispana, edited by Signor Cordera, 
XVin. xcviii, n.s, 

Samaritan a, edited by Dr. Heidenheim, XVIII. ci, n,s. 

Biddulph, Colonel, Dialects of Tribes of the Hindu Khush 
(corrected), the Boorishki Language,’^ XVI. 74, n,s . ; 
‘‘Dialects of the Hindu Khush, XVII. 89, n,s. 

Bidie, Surgeon -General, on prehistoric graves near Pallava- 
ram, XIX. 693, n,s, 

Bidyiipati Thakur, the celebrated Maithili poet, XVIII. 208, 
and translation of one of his poems, 237. 

Bighah, VII, 178, ^^.5. 

Bihar, the vernacular presses at, XVIII. oxvii, n.s, 

Bihari language, XVI. 197, n,s, ; songs, general character of, 
200 ; grammars of the dialects and subdialects of, by G. 
A. Grierson, XVIII. 207, 209, cxvi, 
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Bihistiin iascription, T. 423, ! 

Bijjala, V. 142, n»s. %' 

Bila Shart (taxes), YII. 177, n,s. * 

Bilhana, the story of, XIX. 329, n.s. 

Bilingual Legends, I. 187, n.$, 

Binger, Lieut. Gr., on the Bambara language, XIX. 686, n.s, 
Birch, Dr., on the Homan imperial titles, as found in E^Tnt 
IX, 418, n.s. life of, XYIII.^ xvi, ^ ^ ' 

Bird, J., statistical and geological memoir of the country 
from Punah to Kittor, south of the Krishna, II. 65, o.s. 

Birds’ nests, edible, III. 44, 310, o.s. 

Birdwood, Sir G., his remarks on Mr, Sewell’s paper, XVIIL 
407, 569, 7LS . ; his memoir of Sir Barrow Ellis, XIX. 

Birhii, the name of an Indian melody, XYIII. 211, n,s. 

Bisbitum, the king of, XIX. 681, 

Bishari language, the, compared with Assyrian, XYII. 76, n.s. 
‘^Bishop,” first European word known in the New Hebrides, 

XIX. 881, 2L5. 

Bisitun, sculptures and inscriptions at, XII. 106, o.s. 

Bison of Tenasserim, III. 50, <?.s. 

Bitter Lakes of the Isthmus of Suez, YII. 355, o,s, 

Biyadh, YI. 17, n.s. 

Black Sea, port of Redout-kali on the, I. 289, o.s, 

stone found by Oapt. Durand, XII. 209, n.s, 

Blaesus, IX. 317, n.s. 

Blair, Lieut., on the Andaman Islands, XIII. 469. 

Blakesley,T. H., on the ruins of Sigiri in Ceylon, YIII. 63, n.s. 
Bland, N., account of the Atesh Kedah, YII. 345, o.s.; on w 
Oriental MSS. in Eton College Library, YIII. 104, o.s . ; h 
on the earliest Persian, biography of Poets, by Muhammad ^ 
Aufi, and on some other works of the class called Tazkirat ^ 
al Shuara, IX. 11 1, o.s . ; on the Persian Game of Chess, 
XIII. 1, O.S.; on the Muhammedan Science of Intrepre- 
tation of Dreams, XYI. 118, o.s, 

Blane, Capt. G. R., Memoir on Sirmor, Trans. I. 56. 

Bleek, W. H. I,, sketch of the life of, IX. xv, n.s. ; referred i 
to and quoted, XYII. 39, n.s. ; his unfinished MS. Die- ' 
tionary of the Bushman Language, XYIII. 57, n.s . ; his 
contributions to the Bushman language, 68. 

Blowpipe used in Borneo, III. 9, o.s. 

Blyden, Dr., his ‘‘Christianity, Islam and the Xegro Race/’ 
XIX. 705, ^2.5, 


Boatila Manche, or native vessel of Ceylon, I, 3, 14, o.s. 
Bodhicharyavatara, YIIL 13, n.s. 

Bodhimandavihara, YIII. 19, n.s. 
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Bodhivamsa, VII. 169. 

Bods, early occupiers of Tibet, XVIL 472, ^^.5. 

Boethius, MS. of, at A ltdorf, supposed, erroneously, to support 
the claims of the Neo- Pythagoreans, XY. 58, 

Bogsha and Tharu, two strange tribes of Upper India, XVII. 
cxxv, n.s. 

Bokhara, city of, II. 27, O.5.; VIL 331, o.s. 
Bolaaiig-Mongondoun, between Macassar and Minahassa, 
legend belonging to, XIII. 517. 

Bolor, VI. 117. n.s. 

Bolt’s report on the Mahajans, 1. 159, o.s. 

Bo-Malloa, XIII. 166, 0.5. 

Boman, V. 416, ^.s. 

Bombay, native vessels of, I. 2, 10, o.s, 

Branch, Eoyal Asiatic Society, III. lxxxviii, 0.5. ; 

IX. XXII, ; XIII. xxxviii, n,s. ; X1Y, xli, n.s,: 
XVIII. Lxi, n.5. ; XIX. 691, n.s. . 

Bonar, H. A. 0., on Japanese maritime enterprise, XIX. 
692, n.s, 

Bontan, the inhabitants of, Trans. II. 491. 

Boodh Oaves, near Jooner, inscriptions from the, IV. 287, o.s. 
Boomerang, recent use of, as a weapon, in the Dekkan and 
Egypt, as well as in Australia, XI. 61, n.s. 

Boorishki language, called by Dr. Leitner Khajana, XVI. 
119, n.s. 

Boriah, Cavelly Venkatah, memoir of, I. 141, o.s. ; his con- 
nection with Colonel Mackenzie, 335. 

Borneo, III. 1, o.s. ; IV. 174, o.s. ; XIII. 498, 510, n.s . ; 
relics of writing and traces of Chinese influence in, XVII. 
441, n.s. ; ornamented vase from, 442. 

Boro Bodor, IV. 411, n.s. 

Borsippa, great temple of, XVIII. 1, o.s. ; revolt at, XIX. 
572, n.s. 

Bosanquet, J. W., on Assyrian chronology, XV. 277, o.s. ; 
corrections of the Canon of Ptolemy, 416; Chronology of 
the Medes, from the reign of Deioces to the reign of 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, or Darius the Mede, XVII. 
39, o.s. ; Assyrian and Hebrew chronology compared, I. 
145, n.s. 

Bose, Mr. Ananda, the President of a new Brahma Samaj, 
XIII. 38, n.5. 

Botany: *^the oldest botanical work in the world, XIX, 
542, n.s. 

Bo-trees of the Buddhists, Messrs. Ward and Fergusson 
unable to detect more than six or seven species, IX. 159, n.s. 
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Botta, presented by Talbot, XIX. iii, o.s. 

Bonchet, Father, notes on Criminal Justice in Southern 
India, XIII. 223, 5. 

Boulger, S. 0., China vi4 Tibet,'’ X. 113, n.sr. Historv 
of China," XVIL cxviii, n.s, ^ 

Bowring, Sir John, VIL xxiv, n,s» 

Brahma, I. 366, ; X. 37, 

Covenant, or seven solemn declarations, XIII, 16 

; creed, originally founded on intuition and the book of 
nature, 19. 

Samaj of India, the new Theistic Church so entitled 

XIII. 25, ^^.5. 

and Brahma, not to be confounded together, XV. 426, n.s, 

Parana, V. 61, o.s, 

Brahniacharin, the, I, 374, 

Brahmagupta, I. 410, w.s. 

Brahmajala Sutta, V. 289, n.s» 

Brahmanabad, XVI. 282, 

Brahman aspati, I. 344, n.s, 

Brahmanda-purana of Java, according to, the world created 
from an egg, IX. 59, n,s . ; Buddhist doctrines in, 60 ; 
many of the deities in, clearly Jaina, 65; meaning of 
the words Sruti and Smriti in, 67. 

Brahmanical gods, the three, found on coins of Hushka, etc., 
with their equivalent Greek names, IX. 209, n.s , ; list of, 230. 
Brahmanism, as now practised, not so ancient as Buddhism, 
VI. 325, ; IX. 210, ; XI. 36, n.s , ; XIV. 291, nx ; 

XVIIL 128, n.s. 

and Hinduism, the difference between, XVIII. 128, w.s. 

Brabmans found in Affghanistan by Fabian, VI. 278, o.s. ; 
on hoard ship as merchants, 320; might be constituted 
from other castes, 372 ; those so called by Western writers 
were Jains or Buddhists, 398 ; originally strange in India, 
399 ; their acquisition of power comparatively recent, 402 ; 
XIX. 280, o.s. ; stages in the life of a, as given in the 
Brahmanda-purana, IX. 66, n.8 , ; permitted to ofSciate 
in Jaina temples, 178; origin of, according to the 
XJsana J ava, X, 85, ; in fourth century b.c. occupied 

completely but a small part of India, XIII. 213, as.; 
none to the east of Serahn, XVI. 16, n.B, ; as the priestly 
caste, the lords of the land, and the appointers of the 
- kings, 434. 

. Brahmapootra, Upper Valley of, perhaps, once occupied hy 
the now broken tribes of NipaL the Kyens, Kumis, etc., 
IX. 424, 
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Brahmara, rock or mountain, called by Fa-bian a convent of 
a former Kasyapa, XV. 344, n,s, 

Brakru Grammar, Dr. Duka on tbe, XIX. 59, n,s, 

language, notes on, by Major Leech, Prof. Lassen, 

and Dr. Bellew, XL 63, n.s. 

tribes speak a language quite different from the Balu- 
chi, IX. 121, n.s. 

Braj Bhaslia, the language to the west of Bais’warl, XVIII. 
208, 

Bramsen, W., notice of, XIV. xv, 

Branch Societies, establishment of, I. xi, o.s , ; at Canton, I, 
161. Rule 69 (in XX. n,s.) 

Braridreth, E. L., On the Non- Aryan Languages of India,” 
X. 1, The Gaurian compared with the Romance 

Languages,” Part 1, XI. 287, n,s , ; Part 2, XII. 335, 
■■ w.s. 

Branfill, Col., on the names of places in Tanjore, XIII. L, 

n. s. ; paper by, on Megalithic monuments in North Arcot, 

XLVII. 

Bread, bitter (noticed by Marco Polo), still found at Baft and 
at Bardsir, XIII. 496, n.s, 

Brhat-Sanhita, translation of, IV. 430, n.s , ; VI. 36, 279 ; 
VII. 81. 

Bricks, kiln-burnt, important evidence contributed by, 
XVIII. 566, ^^.5. 

Bridge of Sivasamudram, on the Caveri River, Tram. III. 
305. 

Briggs, General John, Autobiography of Nana Farnevi, 
Tram. II. 95 ; Correspondence of the Court of Madhu 
Rao, 1761 to 1772, Trans. II. 109; on the Life and 
Writings of Ferishta, Trans. II. 341 ; on the Land Tax 
of India, I. 292, o.s . ; description of a Persian painting, V. 
314, o.s . ; a short account of the Sherley Family, VI. 77, 

o. s . ; two lectures on the Aboriginal Race of India as dis- 
tinguished from the Sanskritic or Hindu Race, XIII. 275, 
o.s . ; remarks on Land Tenure in India, XX. xxiii, o.s. 

Brishaparva, the Raja, XVII. 29, n.s. 

British India, total number of books published in each 
Province of, during the year 1885, XIX. 538, n.s 

Institute of Hebrew, proposal for a, XIX. 532, n.s. 

Broadfoot, Major, life of, IX. ii, o.s. 

Broch, Dr. J. P., life of, XVIII. Lii, n.s. 

Brosselard, great dictionary of Kabail, published 1844, XII. 
420, n.s. 

Brosset, M., life of, XVIII. Li, n.s., 


Brown, C. P., Essay on the Creed and Customs of tlie 
Jangams/^ Y. 141, n^s , ; on Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, 
&c., 147 ; on the Hindu method of reckoning time, 5IIL 
542, 71.S . ; life of, XVII. xv, n,s, 

Bruce, 0., on the Vedic conception of the earth, XIX. 
321, o.s. 

Brunton’s Vocabulary of the Susu language, XIX, 686, n,s, 
Brusciottus, grammar by, translated and j)ublished by Mr. 

Arthur Guinness, XIV. 172, n.s, 

Bryant, Sir Jeremiah, life of, II. ix, 

Bryce, Prof., reasons given by, for the long predominance of 
the House of Austria, IX. 346, 7i.s, 

Bubastis, temple of, XIX. 703, n.s, 

Buddha, date of his death, VI. 300, 318, o.s . ; VIII. 33, 
o.s , ; IV. 143, n s . ; his skull preserved as a relic at Nakia 
(Ghazni or Jellallabad), VI. 282, o.s. ; his tooth , relic, 
283, 306, 317, 318 ; interesting details of his death, 
XIII. 66, 71.S . ; colossal statues of, 193 ; cavern of the 
shadow of, possibly on the sides of the Siah Eoh range, 
199 ; his Sacred Begging-bowl, XIX. 7 ; his sacrifice of 
himself for the tiger, 202 ; his supernatural linguistic 
attainments, 567. 

and the Phrabat, Trans. III. 57. 

Buddha Gaya, in South Behar, ruins of, Trans. II. 40 ; visit 
of Burmese deputies — and the work of destruction there — 
XIII. 552, n.s. ; the Chinese inscriptions at, discovered by 
Major-Gen. Cunningham, in 1880, ibid. ; the great temple 
at, founded by a king of Ceylon, and repaired from time to 
time by the Southern Buddhists of Burmah, ibid. ; general 
summary of the contents of the second inscription from, 
555 ; the first and shorter Chinese inscription from, ex- 
hibits characters probably as ancient as the Han Dynasty, 
in the second century a.d., 554 ; probably much mutilated 
by the figures of Buddha carved about it, ibid. ; the great 
Ea Han Country mentioned in inscriptions from, almost 
certainly, China, ibid. ; second inscription from, of the date 
A.D. 1022, 555; restored inscriptions from, procured by Prof. 
Douglas, of the British Museum, from the Chinese Embassy, 
556; inscriptions from, not necessarily connected with 
Ea-hian, or Hiouen-Thsang, ibid. 

Buddhahhata, VIII. 11, n.s. 

Buddhaghosa, V. 289, n.s. ; XV. 433, n.s. 

Buddha Gupta, IV. 117, n.s. 

Buddhi, the internal sense, successively assuming the forms of 
external objects, X. 44, n.s. 
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Buddhism, from the Bauddha Scriptures of Nipal, Trans, II. 
222, 288, III. 391, 394, o.s. ; introduced into China, VI. 
251, o.s,; extension of, in fifth century, 256; practical 
precepts of, 265 ; heretical sects of, 266 ; its intermixture 
with Brahmanism in the religion of the Hindus of the 
Dekkan, VII. 1, o.s, ; history of, illustrated from the 
Ganesa Purana, YIII. 319, o.s. ; present state of, in China, 
XVI. 73, o.s. ; Prof. Wilson's lecture on, 229 ; Northern, 
VI. 275, n.s.; in Bactria, IX. 169, n.s,; the established 
religion of Japan about a.d. 600, XII. 162, n.s. ; intro- 
duced into Japan from Corea about the third century a.I)., 
ibid.; the present, a degraded type of Buddha’s real teach- 
in 175; stronger in Japan than in China, as the favourite 
religion of the Sioguns, XIII. 61, n.s. ; in its relation to 
Brahmanism, by Sir M. Monier- Williams, XVIII. 127, 
n.s. ; now gaming ground in India, 373. 

Buddhist architecture, details as to (with a plate), XVIII. 
336, 91.S. 

ascetics of Ceylon, space of the cells of, XIV , 323, n.s. 

chronology, IV. 133, n.s. 

devices, coins bearing, etc., IX. 231, n.s. 

disputation concerning caste, Tram. III. 160. 

- — - emblems, VI. 451, o.s. 

inscription, V. 14, n.s. 

monasteries, of the 1000 or more known not one 

of them is a structural building on a rock-cut platform, 

XII. 108, n.s.; generally in secluded spots away from 
towns, etc., 107. 

monks assembled to consecrate the stupa at Anu- 

ruddhapura, XVII. 214, n.s. 

monuments of Central India, XIII. 108, o.s. 

origin of the caves on the Murghab, XVIII. 97, n.s. 

priests, Burmese ordination of, III. Tram. 271; in 

China, doubtful if they really recognize any future life, 

XIII. 77, n.s. ; curious views of, with regard to metempsy- 
chosis, ihkl, ; men becoming so give up their surnames and 
secular names, XV. 226, n.s. ; largely composed of criminals, 
as criminals can become so without being expelled from 
their familv, ibid.; so long as they are so, are not allowed 
to marry, 227. 

relics discovered at Rangoon, XVII. 298, o.s. 

remains near Sambhur, XVII. 29, n.s. ; at Guntu- 

palle, XIX. 508, n.s. ^ ^ -xtwttt 

symbols, the question whence derived, XVlli. ooJ, 

n.s. ; on, by Hodgson, 393. 
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Buddhist symbolism, XVIIT. 364, n.s,, XIX 238, w.s. 

works in Chinese, a catalogue of, IX. 207, o.s, ; in China 

translated from Sanskrit, XVI. 316, o.s, ; collected in Nepal 
by Brian Hodgson, Esq., Till. 1, n.s. ; XII. 175, w.s. 

worship, principal objects of, II. 319, o.s. 

Buddhistic origin of the Miryek at Un-jin, XIX. 555, nx- 
symbolism, 238. 

Buddhists, philosophy of, Trans. I. 558 ; anciently ate flesh, 
VI. 236, o.s. ; not atheists, 263, 310, 377 ; of Oejlou, 
Birma, and Siam do not hold the yiews of a Western 
Paradise, XIII. 63, n.s. ; the northern, care little for 
abstract dogmas, XIII. 70, n.s. ; in their idealism things 
are represented as “foi'ms/^ 76 ; their ancient and modern 
custom of making very large figures of Buddha, 205 ; 
floating through the air, at Ajanta, suggested explana- 
tion of, XT. 339, 7i.s. ; took from Brahmans the notion 
that a man’s actions in one existence regulated his fate in 
subsequent births, 427. 

and Jains, branches of the same stock, Trans. II. 620. 

Budgeron, or native vessel of Catch, I. 2, 12, o.s, 

Budhanrityesvara, Till. 7, 42, n.s, 

Budh Gaya, YI. 226, n.s. 

Buffaloes of Tenasserim, III. 31, o.s. 

Biihler, Dr., on the Kashmirian Era, IX. 2, n.s. ; on the 
portrait of the Indian King at Ajanta, XI. 165, n.s . ; 
discovery by, of old Kashmir-Sanskrit M8S. written on 
birch bark, XII. 169, n.s. ; on the Smritis, XIII. 235, n.s. ; 
on the history of the Valabhis, 550; on the Indian 
numerals as syllables, XIV. 342, n.s.\ on the Southern 
Indian alphabet, 345 ; lectures by, in course of publication, 
367 ; extract from a letter from, XV. 23, n.s. 

Bii-hwan dialect of Formosa, vocabulary of the, XIX. 487, n.s. 

Bulaki Das, a poem by, XVIII. 252, n.s. 

Bulala, expeditions against the tribes of, by the Sultan of 
Burnu, XIX. 43, o.s. 

Bulla Regia, Roman ruins at, XVIII. 39, n.s. 

Bullets used by a Malay warrior inscribed with his name 
and an account of his origin, XIII. 505, n.s. 

Bullock, T. L., quotation from, on the tribes of Formosa, 
XIX. 423, 

Bundelkhund, Trans. I. 259, 273. 

Bunyiu Nanjio, seat on a scientific mission to India, XIX. 
332, n.s, 

Burgess, J., Ms paper impressions of Asoka’s Edicts, 
IX. 191, n.s. ; work by, on the Caves of Ajanta, XII. 
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139, n,s. ; rock temples at, notice of, xlv ; Report hy, 
On the Architectural and^ Archaeological Remains of 
the Province of Kachh/' notice of, xlvi; Tenth Report, 
substance of, XIII. xxxix, n.s,; on Indian temple door- 
ways, XVII. Lxiv, n,s. ; on Satrunjaya and the Jains, 
Lxvi ; his appointment as Archaeological Surveyor of 
Southern as well as Western India, Lxix. 

Burhan ud Din All, author of the Hidayah, II. 83, o.s, 
Buriats (Mongol tribe) chiefly to be found around Lake 
Baikal, XIV. 49, n,s, ; use of knotted cords by the, XVII. 
427, 

Burju-z Zafar, the archaeological puzzle of, XVIII. 86, n,s, ; 
quotation from A1 Makrizi regarding the, 87 ; the name, 
Tower of Filth, supposed to be a corruption of Tower 
of Victory, 88. 

Burma, notes on, XIX. 331, n.s. 

Burman marriage, II. 269, o.s. 

province, government of a, III. 295, 

Bunnans, music of, IV, 47, o.s, ; musical instruments of the, 
48 ; airs, 55 ; military tactics of the, 74 ; materiel of the, 
76 ; arrangements of armies of the, 80 ; faith in talismans 
and auguries held by the, 81 ; religion and morals of the, 
82. 

Burmese Buddhist priest, ordination of, Trans. III. 271. 

lacquered ware, Trans. III. 437. 

language constantly forms transitives from intransi- 
tives by aspirating the initial consonant, X. 13, n.s. ; no 
doubt the same group as Tibetan, 22 ; in class xvi. the 
principal language of our Eastern frontier, ibicl\ (including 
the Arracanese), the only tribe with a literature in that 
part of Asia, 216; people ruled at various periods by 
Bhens and Mons, 216 ; claim to have come originally from 
the valley of the Ganges, which, however, Sir A. Phayre 
disputes, 216 ; alphabet of, contains eleven vowels and 
thirty consonants, 230 ; rough analysis of, 231 ; great 
difficulty in transliterating, as there can be no compromise 
between the speech and the spelling, 292, 

literature, XVIII. cxix, 562, n.s. 

transliteration (see St. Barbe), X. 228, n.s. 

Burnell, Dr., thinks the Smritis could never have been 
actual codes of law, being written in a language not 
generally intelligible, XIII. 236, n.s. ; notice of, XV. iv, 
n.s. ; letter of the Council of the E.A.S. to the Under- 
secretary of State for India, on the subject of his MSS., 
xxvii ; special views with reference to the Indian alphabet 
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in his Elements of South Indian Palaeography, XVI. 344 
; on the deriyation of the modern Tamil alphabet 
XIX. 567 y 

Biirnes, Sir Alex, his expedition to Bokhara, I. xii, o.s. • 
on a hospital for animals at Surat, 96 ; on infanticide 
in Cutch, 193, 285 ; on the route of Alexander the Grreat 
149, 209 ; on the ruins of a Hindu Temple, 150 ; meeting 
for the presentation of a diploma to, his reply to Earl 
Munster’s address, II. iv, 0 . 5 . ; on the eastern branch of 
the Indus, Tmm, III. 550, o,s . ; account of the remains 
of the celebrated Temple at Pattan Somnath, sacked bv 
Mahmud of Gliizni, a.d. 1024, V. 104, o.s. ; list of Kafir 
words, XIX. 23, o.s, 

Burney, Lieut.- Colonel H., on the lacquered ware of Aya 
Irdns, III. 437 life of, IX. iii, o.s. 

Burnouf, E., I. 365, ix, o.s, ; shows coincidence between the 
form of the m 5 ^stic symbol of Mahavira and a well- 
known Bactro-Greek monogram, IX. 167, n.s., ; maintains 
the identity of the deriyation of the the Haraqaiti and 
Saraswati, XV. 383, n.s. 

Burnu, Idris, Sultan of, expeditions of, XIX. 43, 199, 207, 
219, 226, 228, 233, o.s. 

Burton, Lady, her edition of the Arabian Nights, XIX. 534, 

Burton, Sir R. F., “ Proverhia Communia Syriaca,” V. 338, 
n.s. ; his version of The Song of Meysiin,” XVIIL 269, 
n.s. ; on the discovery of the original of Zayn al-Asnam 
and Aladdin,” XIX. *326, ^^.s. 

Burton and Ward, journey into the Batak country in Sumatra, 
in the year 1824, Trans. I. 485. 

Burty, P., XIX. 40, n.s, 

Bushell, Dr., S. W., Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital 
of Shangtu,” VIL 329, n.s. ; **The Early History of Tibet, 
from Chinese Sources,” XII. 435, n.s. ; paper by, a literal 
translation of the official histories of the T’ang Dynasty, 
436 ; table of the principal dates by, 438. 

Bushman language, alphabet and grammatical sketch of the, 
XVIII. 60, n.s. ; pronouns, 65 ; numerals, 68 ; nouns and 
adjectives, 69 ; order of sentence, 74 ; formation of nouns, 
75 ; the importance of the, ibid. ; literature, 77. 

and Bantu compared, XVIII. 55, n.s. 

Bushmen, the, and their language (Bertin), XVIII. 51, n.s. ; 
their physiological characteristics, 54 ; moral characteris- 
tics, 55 ; lack of a religion, 56 ; artistic capabilities, 57 ; 
scanty materials for a study of the, 57 ; relationship, 78, 

and Hottentots, the difference between, XVIII. 52, n.s. 
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Bussora and Kufa, schools of theology and law early estab- 
lished at, XI. 81, n.s. 

Butcher, Rev. Dr., his remarks on the death of A, Wylie, 
XIX. 502, 


Cabul, Mr. Elphinstone’s embassy to, XVIII. 233, as. 

Caduceus, explanation of the, XVIII. 401, n,s, 

Csenobia, the founder of the, XIX. 703, n.s. ^ 

Caesar, remarkable variations in the application of this title 
as that of a ruler, IX. 416, ^^.s. ; the name given in Abul- 
Faraj to all the Roman Emperors from Augustus to 
Ileraclius, 417. 

Cairo, procession of medical students in, I. 163, o.s.; the 
three monumental gates of, closely connected with the 
origin and early history of the city itself, XIY. 229, n.s. ; 
the walls round, commenced by Saladin A.n. 1170, 244; 
inscriptions at (Kay), XVIII. 82, n,s» 

Cairns, VII. 17, ^.5. 

Oaitanya, probable date of this Vaishnava teacher, XIV. 
304, n,s, ; makes marriage a religious ‘duty, 305. 

Calah, or Ximrud, description of, XV. 335, o.s. 

Cal-anna, or Calneh, the name of the central part of Babylon, 
XII. 81, 

Caldwell, Bishop, comparative grammar of the Dravidian 
languages by, XI. 65, 

Calicut =Kallee Kota, V. 148, n.s.; submergence of old 
city of, VIII. 252, o.s . ; port of, II. 346, o.s. 

canoe, I. 2, 9, o.s. 

Gallery’s Systema Phoneticum quoted, XIX. 216, n.s. 

Oarnbay, observations on the town and bay of. III. Lxxvir, 
o.s . ; method of cutting and polishing cornelians, etc., 
purchased by natives of, lxxviii ; Jain temple at, Lxxx, 

Camel of Sindh, I. 230, o.s. 

Camp, Scythic, the, did not require the presence of too many 
women, XI. 37, n.s. 

Campbell, Dr. A., note on the Valley of Choombi, VII. 135, 

n.s. 

Campbell, J., quotation from his (or Oswald Fry’s) ^'Lost 
among the Afghans,” concerning the idols at Bamian, 
XIX. 164, n.s. 

Campbell, Rev. W., his account of the Pepohwans from whom 
he obtained the Formosan MSS. sent to Mr. Baber, XIX. 
426, n.s. 

Camphor-tree, manner of procuring oil from, X. 45, o.s. 


Canal of irrigation and navigation, XVIII. 424 o • nf 
Xeclios, Till 358, a.s. ' * ‘ 

Canara, forests in, II. 344, o,s. 

Oanarese poets, some of the best, pride themselves on beiim 
able to write in Sanskrit as well as in their native tongue 
XV. 296, ms, ^ 

vocabulary, XIX. 562, n.s, 

Candidius, George, XIX. 418, n.s, ; his description of For- 
mosa, 453. 

Qangam of Madura, a sort of Academic Francaise XIS 
574, ^ ^ ■ 

Canoe of Malabar, I. 5, o,s. 

Canton, Auxiliary Society at, I. xi, 161, 162, o.s. 

Cantor, Dr. M., value of his Mathematische Beitrane 

XV. 1869, 1, ® ' 

Cantor, Dr. Theodore, notes respecting some Indian fishes 

V. 165, 0.5. 

Caoutchouc, preparation of VII. 9, 0 . 5 . 

Cape Eoux, historical survey of, X7III, 32, ms. 

Cape Town, Sir G. Grey’s library at, where Bleek’s great 
dictionary is ^‘buried,” XVIII 57, n.s. 

Capper, George, murder of, XX. 165, n.s. 

Capper, John, on the Cinnamon trade of Ceylon, VIII. 368, 
0 . 5 . ; Vegetable Productions of Ceylon, XVI. 266, o.s. ; on 
the Dagabas in Ceylon, XX. 20, n.s. 

Caranns, site of, XVI. 32, o.s. 

Cardamom of Martaban, III. 33, 0 . 5 . 

Cardinal points, differences between ours and those used in 
Mesopotamia, XVI. 301, n.s. 

Oaria, famous, for three historical queens, XI. 13, n^s. 
Carians, the, did not make use of the Digarnma, X. 364, ms. 
Carles, M., on the Miryeks of Corea, XIX. 553, ms. 

Carli Cave Temples, ornaments on some sculptured figures 
there like those worn by the Brinjaris, Trans. III. 451. 
Carlyle, Prof., on the dialects of the Arabic language, 
Trans. 1. 580; his poetic version of ^'TheSongof Maisuna,” 
XVIII. 269, ^ 

Carnac, Sir James, life of, IX. iii, o.s. 

Carnac, J. H. Eivett, referred to, XVII. 364, ms. 

Carudevi, V, 58, ms. 

Cars in connection with deities often mentioned in the Vedas, 

XVI. 27, 72.5. 

Casidas, reason why Arabic poems were so called, XI. 87, ms. 
Caspian Sea, Eussian commerce by the, I. 289, o.s. 

Cassels, A., life of, XVIII. 549, n.s. 
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Caste, a disputation concerning, by a Buddhist, 160 ; 

absence of, amongst the ancient Dravidians, XIX. 576, 

Castes, anciently secular and not religious, VI. 335, o.s. ; 
Arrian’s account of, 365 ; a civil institution among Budd- 
hists, 379; not of much importance anciently, 407; the 
divisions into, derived from the natural subdivision of 
labour, associated with heredity of occupation, 178 ; 
Pliny’s detail of, differs slightly from that of Mega- 
stheiies, 179 ; at the present time, no less that 660 said 
to exist in the X.W. Provinces, 181. 

Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, III. 105, n.s. 

Catamarans of Ceylon, I. 4, o.$. 

Catharrei, of Pliny, certainly the people of the present 
Katar, X. 164, n.s, 

Caucasus, strange Babel of languages in, XIII. 292, n.s,\ his- 
torical survey of the, XVII. 145, statistical information 
relating to the, 148 ; the languages of the, 151. 

Cave Temples of India, VIII. 30, ; Ajanta, Trans, II. 

362 ; inscriptions and paintings, XIII, 208, o,s. 

Caves of Afghanistan, westward towards the Siah Koh and 
Darunta Gorge, remarkable for size and position, XIII. 
203, n,s. ; near Xagarahara, perhaps used for elephants, 
ibid. ; those west of Siah Koh called by the natives the 
Bazaar,” from their great extent, 204; on the whole 
generally resemble that at Buddha Gaya, ibt'd. ; pictures 
and plans of, XIV. 320, n.s. ; general character, ibid. ; 
generally larger than the cells of the ordinary Viharas, 
322 ; oblong recesses with a circular roof, ibid. 

on the Murghab, description and plates of, XVIII. 

92, n.s. 

and Viharas existed together, the latter being gener- 
ally distinct from the Topes, XIV. 321, n.s. 

Cedis, V. 73, 

Cedrei, VI. 10, n.s. 

Qentamil literature, discussion as to the origin of, XIX. 560, 
n.s. ; versification, names of the metres of, 568 ; vocabu- 
lary, 562. 

Central Arabian Inscriptions, XVIII. cxxxvi, n.s, 

Asia, books and papers on, XII. Lxxxix, n.s.; respective 

descriptions of by Sze-ma-T’sien and by Strabo, XIV . 7 6, n.s. 

Cerebral and Dental d, n, and f, in Gaurian, but not in 
Romance, XI. 301, n.s. 

letters, the, added to both the North and the South 

Asoka Alphabet, XVI. 331, n.s. 
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Cerppan, an old title of tLe Pandi3^as, XIX. 580, n.s. 

Ceylon, native vessels of, I. 1, 4, 5, 14, o.s. ; lamentations of 
the natives of, over the bodies of their deceased relatives 
II. 63, 0 . 6 '. ; plan for granting trial by jury to the natives 
of, III. 244, o.s, ; suggested botanical garden at Colombo 
XLvni ; translation of a proclamation by the Governor 
V. 102, o.s. ; Fahian arrives at, VI. 316, o.s. ; Branch 
Society established at, IX. viii, 0 . 5 .; inscriptions in 
XIII. 177, O.S.; vegetable productions of, XVI. 266^ 
o.s. ; statistics of, I. 42, n.s. ; V. 73, n.s. ; the Crown in 
originally hereditary, VIII. 298, n.s. ; the Hindu Law* 
Books have no place in, XIII. 236, n.s. ; heavens, view of, 
as given by Mr. Upham, XV. 430, w.s. ; visit of Buddhist 
monks to, from the Pallava country, an important 
historical standing-place, XVII. 214, n.s. ; customs and 
superstitions in, 366. 

Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal, resum4 of papers in, 
XVII. L, n.s. 

Chabas, M. F. J., notice of, XV. XXIV, n.s. 

Chachar, the name of an Indian melody, XVIII. 211, n.s, 

Chahilburj, Captain Maitland’s description of, XYIIL 
330, n.s. 

Chaitanva, a Bengali poet, who wrote in a spurious Maithili, . 
XVlil. 209, n.s. 

Chaitya Caves, VIII. 36, xviii, o.s. ; miniature from Sarnath, 
XVI. 37, o.s. ; the first, a rude sepulchral mound in the 
jungle, XIV. 234, n.s, 

Chaityabhattarakoddesa, VIII. 15, n.s. 

Chaityapungara (? puhgava), VIII. 18, 19, ns. 

Chakra, the Buddhist emblem, XIX. 240, n.s. 

Chakravartti, XIX. 203, n.s. 

Chaldsean system of astrology, XVIII. 382, n.s. 

Chaldseans, Professor Eawlinson’s account of their religious 
belief, XVIII. 379, n.s. 

Chaldee and Hebrew Literature, XVIII. nxxxv, 554, n.s. 

Chalias, or cinnamon-peelers, account of a flag representing 
their introduction in Ceylon, Trans. III. 332. 

Chalmers’ Concise Kanghi quoted, XIX. 216, n.s. 

Chalukya, dynasty and genealogy of, IV. 4, 5, 7, o.s. ; 
statistics of, I. 42, n.s. ; dynasty, IV. 88, n.s. ; kings, in- 
scriptions of, preserve the names of several Kannada 
authors, XV. 298, n.s* 

Ohalybians, the adoption of the helmet of by Eucratides and 
Plato, possibly implies some kindred with that tribe, IX. 4, 
n.s. ; character of the shields, etc,, used by, ibid. 
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Cliamberlaiii, Basil Hall, “Educational Literature for 
Japanese Women,” X. a25, «.s. ; complete collection of 
Japanese poetry given by, to the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, XIII. xiii, n.s . ; “ On two Questions of 
Japanese Archaeology,” XV. 315, n.s . ; his translation of 
the Kojiki, XIX. 37, ti.s . bis investigations into Japanese 
place-names, 332 ; his contributions to Japanese literature 
692. 

Chainberlayne, John, his Formosan version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, XIX. 439, n.s. 

Champa, VI. 235, n.s . ; an ancient Malay kingdom, 508. 
Champernagur, VI. 237, n.s. 

Ohamperpore, VI. 237, n.s. 

Chand Bardai, the earliest Gaurian writer in twelfth century 
A.D., XL 290, n.s. ^ 

Chandamaharoshanatantra, VIII. 37, n.s. 

Chandr Dasa, the famous Bengali poet, XVIII, 208, m.s. 
Chandra Gupta II., IV. 124, n s. ; inscriptions of, XIII. 
534, n.s. 

Chandragupta I., V. 196, n.s . ; epoch of, XII. 247, o.s . ; the 
rise of, XVIII. 372, «.s. 

Chao yuen hao, speech of, pointing out the difference between 
Tartar and Chinese, XV. 452, n.s.; treacherous conduct 
of, Md; great successes of, prepares to invade China, 
453; letter of, to the Emperor of China, 454; formally 
interdicted by the Chinese Emperor, 455 ; succeeds in de- 
feating the main body of the Imperial army, 457 ; second 
letter of, to the Emperor, tdz'd . ; assassinated in 1048 by 
his son, 460. 

Chaos, description of, as given in the Brahmanda-purana, 
IX. 66, n.s. 

Chapman, Captain I. J., on the city of Anurajapura and 
temple of Mehintale, Trans. III. 463 ; additional remarks 
upon the ancient city of Anurajapura or Anuradhapura 
and the hill temple of Mehentele in Ceylon, XIII. 164, o.s. 
Charitrapura, VI. 245, n.s. 

Charlemagne, IX. 335-337, n.s. 

Charles V., form of the oath taken by, on his coronation at 
Bologna, IX. 416, n.s. 

Charter of Incorporation of the Royal Asiatic Society, Trans. 

I. XI. 

Charvakas, tenets of the, XIX. 299, o.s. 

Chastana, coin of, XIII. 526, n.s. 

Ghattia family, probably immigrants into the Assam valley 
from the N.E., notice of, XII. 236, n.s. 
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CLatuLpura-vyaktadipa, VIII. 28, 

Ckaturanga, Sanskrit term for ‘^chess/^ XVII. 35i, n.s. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, quotation from, referring to tte 
“ Augrim ’’ or Algorism, XV. 37, n.s. 

Chemtoii (anciently Semitu Golonia), Eoman remains at 
XVIII. 41, n.s . ; the aqueduct at, 43; the colossal brid4 
at, 45 ; note on the marbles of, 49. 

Chenchwars of the Eastern Grhauts, VIII. 271, o.s, 

Chenery, Thomas, life of, XVI. xxii, n.s* 
Chenna-Basava-Purana, V. 144, w.s. 

Chennouah, note on the marbles of, XVIII. 50, n.H. 
Chepang and Arracan hill-dialects, close connection between 
IX. 422, 

Chera Kingdom of Ancient India, VIII. 1, o,s. 

Chess, the Chinese game of (Holt), XVII. 352, n.s. 

on the Persian game of (Bland), XIII. 1, o,s. 

Chester, Greyiile, Hittite seal discovered by, XIX. 699, 

■ ' n.s. 

Ohieh, is the wife by coeyn^ptio^ and her children were legiti- 
mate, XV. 227, ns, 

Ch’ienlung, Emperor, combined the two previous accounts of 
Chinese annals, in 2b0 books, XII. 437, ns. 

Child, pictorial signs representing the word, XIX. 643, 
n%, 

Childers, Robert Cmsar, Khuddaka Patha, a Pali Text, with 
a translation and notes,’’ IV. 309, ns , ; ‘‘ Xotes on Dham- 
mapada, with special reference to the question of Nirvana,” 
V, 219, 289, ; Notes on the Sinhalese Language, TIL 

35, ns,\ Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 49; Notes on the 
Sinhalese Language, VIII. 131 ; shows that the Sinhalese 
is Sanskritic, not Dravidian, 132; Pali Text, by, of the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta, with Commentary, etc., 219 ; 
** On Sandhi in Pali,” XI. 99, ns , ; on Nirvana, XIIL 
71, ns. 

Children, peculiar language used for, in Arabic-speaking 
countries, XI. 375, ns, 

Chimolo, restorations of this name by St. -Martin, Julien, 
and Gen. Cunningham respectively, XV. 336, ns.\ most 
probably represents Travancore and Cape Comorin (the 
Kumar of the Periplus), 337. 

China, notices of, by Padre Serra, Trans. III. 131, os, 

advantage of inducing the learned men of, to visit 

England, IX. nx, ns , ; policy of, as directed by the 
Tartars, 403; the Sung dynasty of, act treacherously 
towards Aguta and the Kins, 288. 
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to M8S. as that of India. 
XII. 158, n.h. , papers, essays, letters and Looks relating 

to, LXXV. ° 

the introdnction of writing into, may have come 

from^ Mesopotamia, XYIH. 7, n.s. ; ancient sculptures 

"T f’ °lder than the Tsang 

dynasty (7th °^tury a.b.), XY. 221, «.s.; the 

bearing of a family name does not imply a common 
ancestor, 223 , _the position of agnates in, 233 ; the mem- 
bers of a yews in, entitled to the funds collected in the Tsu 

“household” 

includes all who les de in the same inclosure, 225 ; fit chi, 
means the “single married couple,” ihid. ■ the progress 
has been from the family to the tribe and from the tribe to 
the g^,ihid . ; social and legal system of, rests 

on the idea of the subordination of children to their 
parents, ihul. -. every respectable person takes care that his 
name 18 inscribed m the ehia-pu or family register, 226; 
practically a man cannot dispose of his property bf will, 
m- the group and not the individual the legal uniC 231 ; 
legal cases are decided not on their merits, but with a 
view to pub he opinion, ; social opinion is behind the 
law, *i^rf.; land held in not as the property of the in- 
dividual, but as that of the household, 232 ; no distinction 
drawn between criminal and civil law, or between realty 
and personalty *6^4; individual ownership of land in, 
quite modern, 233 ; m purchasing land, separate payments 
are made for any buildings on. m . ; present tendency to 
change land tenure from commonalty to individualty, but 
this IS checked by the government, 234; teachers dom- 
iciled in houses cannot marry their pupils, ibid. ; mandarins 
decide cases without being fettered by the letter of the 
law, there are no advocates m pleadings, 235 ; not always 
the present wide gap between the colloquial and tL 
literary anguage, 26o ; phonetic characters have gradually 
yielded to the preponderance of the ideogram, m. 

— - the Northern Frontagers of, XYII. 293, ; notched 

sticks used by the aboriginal tribes of, 431 ; origin of the 
early cwilization in, 449. 

pati (the place where Kaniskha kept the Chinese 

hostages), discovered by Maj.-Gen. Cunningham, XIL 
“Tief opening, on the Society’s operations. 
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China, war with, at all times difficult to avoid, X. 116, • 

intercourse of, with Russia, dates from the time of Peter 
the Great, 127 ; our opening up a new land trade with 
will not necessarily involve war with Russia, 128 ; people 
of, must be taught to look on England as their most 
powerful and immediate neighbour, 116, 

— — works and articles relating to, XIII. lsxxiil ns • 
:XIV, xciii; XYI. cxT ; XVIL cxviii. 

— ^ — the formation of written characters in, commenced 
about 5000 years ago, XI. 238, n,s. ; three principles of 
formation provided about 1500 characters, 239 ; street 
literature of, very abundant, 251. 

Xorth, branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, notice of 

papers in, XI Y. XLVi, 

reports of meetings of the, XIX. 160, 507-8, n.s. 

Chinese Bak tribes, took with them the knowledge of writing, 

■ XYII. 422, n,s, ■ ^ 

Buddhistical works, IX. 199, o,s, 

— — - Buddhism much checked by Confucianism, XIII. 60, n.s, 
— — and Burmese frontier, with a native map, Irans. II. 90. 
— — characters, art of writing correctly, Tram. I. 304; 
Third Class, the suggestive, made up from several different 
pictures, XI. 246, n.s. ; 2nd indicative — with symbols 
rather than full pictures of external objects, 246; the 
judgment of Mr. Marshman and of Stanislas Julien, as to 
the importance of their emplacement in a sentence, 257 ; 
native division of into the Sbih and Hsu — the full or sub- 
stantial and the empty, 259. 

charms, talismans, Trans. III. 285. 

civil servants sent to study in Western countries, 

XIX. 701, 

connection of their theology with that of other nations, 

XYI. 368, a., 9. 

edicts, from the Hoppo of Canton to the Hong 

merchants, Trans. I. 541. 

Empire, dismemberment of, on the fall of the Tang 

Dynasty, XIII. 148, n.s. 

extracts from Peking Gazettes, Trans. I. 254, 383; 

Trans, II. 86, 

execution at Canton, XYI. 54, o.s. 

game of chess, XYII. 352, 7i.s. 

guilds or trades unions, XIX. 607, n.s. 

historical work of the, III. 272, o.s, ; philosophy, 

fundamental principle of, 278 ; on the poetry of the, 281 ; 
philosophers, 282.: 
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Cliinese immigrants in the United States, religious ceremonies 
ofthe,XIX. 702, 

— inventions attributable to the, I, 161, o,s. 

language has no grammar, because there is no alpha- 
bet, but only pictures or ideograms, XL 139, n.s, ; not to 
be learned through the spectacles of Aryan or Semitic 
grammars, 243; no syntax, properly so called, in, 244; 
composition in, necessarily different from composition in 
an alphabetical language, 248 ; ancient style of, illus- 
trated by a short ode from the Shih, 252 ; character of 
the literary or polished style in, 261 ; in studying, it 
is well to consider all adjuncts to be adverbial, 265 ; 
mandarin or colloquial, notice of, 269 ; the monosyllable 
vocables of, really very few, 270; difficulty in, from 
liomophonous names with different meanings, 271 ; lan- 
guage, rules for the transliteration of, adopted by Mr. 
Kingsmill, XI Y. 76, n,s,; adaptability of, for translations 
from other languages, XVII. lii, n,s, 

Library, RoyalAsiatic Society, notice of the catalogue 

by Mr. Holt, XII. lxxx, n , s , ■ 

literary style, great varieties of, XI. 263, n.s. 

literature, knowledge of Indian history obtainable from, 

YI. 248, o.s. ; commences with the Han Dynasty, b.c. 
202, XL 249, n,s,; brief sketch of the chief features of 
ancient, classical and literary, 248. 

manifesto of the Triad Society, I. 93, o.s. 

medical s^^'stem of the, lY. 157, o.s. ; their nosology, 

157 ; pharmacolog)^, 164 ; pathology, 167 ; surgery, 169 ; 
on the diseases of women and children, 171. 

memoir concerning the, Tram. I. 1, 

mythology and art, XYII. cxix, n,s. 

phonetics, priority of labial letters illustrated in, 

XIX. 207, 

■ poetry, Trans. II. 393 ; proper way to translate into 

English, XYI. 454, n.s. 

porcelain, XIX. 179, 

proclamation issued by the Fooyuen of Canton in 

1822, Trans. I. 44. 

Secret Triad Society, Trans. I, 240 ; by Lieut. Xewbold 

and Major-Gen. Wilson, YI. 120, o.s. ; rules and customs 
of the brotherhood, 136 ; secret signs, 142 ; constitution 
of the Malacca ramifications, 143 ; oaths and record, 145 ; 
peach-garden association, 146; name and origin, 154; 
resemblance to Freemasonry, 156. 

signs of the cardinal points, XYII. 449, n.s. 
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Chinese sovereigns, illustrations of the history of, I. 57 213 
o.s . ; names of, have a general resemblance to those giyeii 
in the books on Tibetan history, XII. 438, n,s, 

tales, analysis of, I. 307, o.s, 

tones, XI. 261, n.s. 

use by the, of knotted cords as a substitute for 

writing, XYII. 426, n,s, 

vases, description of ancient, I. 57, 213, o.s. ; II. 

166, o.s. ; the inscriptions on, generally forgeries, XVII 
447, ' 

version of H. W. Freeland’s poem on ^^Art,” XIX. 

136, n.s, 

vocabularies, framed on the principles of the old 

s 3 dlabaries of 8.W. Asia, XV. 284, n,s, 

warlike poetry, fully described in the Marquis de St. 

Denys’ Poemes de I’dpoque des Th’ang,” XVI. 468, n.s. 

writing, the masterpieces of, as pleasing as those of 

Plato, Cicero, Milton, Macaulay or Johnson, XI. 263, n.s.; 
the earliest, not drawn by an oblique-ej^ed people, XT. 
278, n.s . ; not born in the Middle Kingdom, XVII. 445, n.s . ; 
its earliest characteristics, 446 ; its antecessor found in South- 
West Asia, 447 ; the ungenuineness of the rude pictorial 
characters supposed to represent it, 447 ; traceable to the 
wedge- writing of Bab}donia, 448 ; the phoneticism of its 
earliest characters, 449 ; its struggle against surround- 
ing circumstances, 450 ; intermingled with that of the 
aboriginal tribes, 451 ; it reached alphabetism and then 
dropped it, 453 ; formally introduced into Annam, 445. 
Ohingis Khan makes his first attack on the Hia in a.d. 1205, 
XV. 470, n.s . ; successive advances of, 471 ; last campaign 
of, when he entered the kingdom of Hia in a.d. 1225, 475 ; 
great uncertainty as to his death, whether by natural means 
or otherwise, 482. 

Chingiz Khan, VI. 353, n.s. 

Chini, beautiful scenery of, XVI. 13, n.s. ; no Brahmins at, 
perhaps because close to the ^‘Lama” region, 16; only 
two castes in, the Katiwallahs or occupiers, and the Cooli- 
log, or labourers, 16. 

"^Chiri,” the Malay, an address of praise to a Hindu God or 
a Hindu King, XIII. 81, n.s . ; looked on hj the Perak 
MaWs as a solemn form of oath, 83 ; reading of, at the 
installation of different chiefs, though unintelligible to ex- 
isting Malays, is still used at the Court of the Malay Raja 
oi Brumer (Borneo), ibid.; version of as used in Borneo, 
84; not recognized by the Muhammadans as a relic of 
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Hindu worship, and fherefore not discarded, 100; in it 
Qiva generally appears under his name of Mahadeva, ibid. 

Ohitral Valley, language of the, XVII. 118, n.s. 

Ohitty, Simon Gasie, on the manners and customs of the 
Moors of Ceylon, III. 337, o.s. ; on the origin and history 
of the Harawas, IV. 130, a.s. ; on the site and ruins of 
Tammana Xuwera, VI. 242, 0.5. 

Chohan race, relics of the, XVII. 30, n.s. 

Cholera, contagion of, III. 89, o.s, 

Gholians, VII. 153, n.s. 

Choohur Shah Bowlah, Dr. Gust’s remarks on the, XIX. 
313, n.s, 

Ohoombi, notes on, VII. 135, n.s. 

Chortens of Tibet, connexion of, with the Topes of the 
Peshawar valley, XIV. 29, n.s. 

Chota Nagpore, report on, VIII. 407, o.s. 

Chota Rousthaveli, a Georgian poet, XIX. 692, n.s. 

Chow* dynasty, institutes of the, III. 279, o.s, ; sovereigns 
grand masters of ceremony, 280. 

Christian, John, a writer of hymns in the Hindi vernacular, 
XIX. 141, ?^.s. 

Church of India, ancient grant to the, VI 1. 343, o.s. 

Egypt, M. Ame^lineau’s history of, XIX. 703, n.s, 

Christianity in India, I. 171, o.s. ; influence of, in South 
India, XVIL 167, 

Christians, Xestorian, in Kurdistan, 1. 135, o.s. ; of Malayala, 
171, o.s. ; IL 51, 234, o.s. ; many in the service of* the 
Moghul Emperor, when Mandelslo travelled through India 
in 1638, XI. 98, n.s. 

Christopher, Lieut- W., vocabulary of the Maldivian lan- 
guage, compiled by, VI. 42, o.s. ; gives the only vocabulary 
of the Maidive language besides Pyrard’s, X. 176, 

Chronological tables of the history of the Pallavas, XVII. 
187, n.s. 

Chronology, Assyrian, XII. 473, o.s. ; of the Medes, XVII, 
39, o.s, ; Indian, IV, 81, u.s. ; of Mr. Baber’s nine 
Formosan MSS., XIX. 419, 

Chii HsI, the Chinese Cicero, XI. 250, n.s. 

Ohumbi Valley, cession of, after last war with Bhutan, im- 
portant as giving direct access to Tibet, X. 122, n s. 

Ohungtsung, Emperor, letter from, a . d . 710, XII. 457, n.s. 

Church of Malayala, memoir of the primitive, I. 171, o.s. 

Churchill, S., A Modern Contributor to Persian Literature : 
Riza Kuli Khan and his Works,” XVIII. 196, ; letter 

from, respecting Mirjaa Ja’far, the Persian translator of 
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“ The Alchemist/^ 463 ; his note on Reza Quli Khan aTid 
his works, XIX. 163, 318, 

Ohusan Islands, one of them called by the Chinese sailors 
from Ceylon, Poo-to or Potaraka, XV. 343, n.s. 

Chuwash language, XVIII. 181, ?i.s, 

Chwolson, Prof., his report on Nestorian epitaphs in two 
recently-discovered Syrian cemeteries, XIX. 535, 

Cid, historical notices of the, XVI. 352, o.s. 

Cinnamon trade of Ceylon, VIII. 368, o.$. 

Circassians, notice of the, I. 98, o.s. 

Circle ode, Turkish, by Shahin-Ghiray, XVIII. 400, o.s. ; text 
of, idfcL; translation of, 401. 

Citium, inscription from, translated by the Duo de Luynes 
XIV. 362, n.s. 

Clark, Rev. Mr., A specimen of the Zoungee (or Zurngee) 
Dialect of a Tribe of ISTagas, bordering on the Valley of 
Assam, between the Dikho and Desoi rivers, embracing 
over forty villages, XI. 278, n.s. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, on the Gymnosophists, XIX. 276, o.s. 

Cleopatra, special titles of, on some of her coins, IX. 320, n.s. 

Clepsydra, the early appearance of the, in China, XVIII. 15, n.s. 

Clerk, Mrs. Godfrey, her version of ‘‘ The Song of Meysun,'^ 
XVIII. 271, o.s. 

Clicks, those in the Avar language differ altogether from 
those heard in S. Africa, XIII. 295, n.s . ; have some re- 
semblance to the terminal sound of the Aztek language, 
295 ; but are not found in other Caucasian tongues,. 351. 

Climates, Dr. Ainslie^s remarks on, II. 13, o.s. 

Clive, Lord, native title of, XIII. 145, o.s. 

Cochin, native vessels of, I. I, o.s. ; forests of, II. 332, o.s. 

Cochin-China, notes on, XVIII. cxxi, 563, n.s. ; XIX. 331. 

Cocoa-nut oil of Ceylon, I. 44, n.s. 

Cocoa-nuts of Martaban, III. 38, o.s. 

Cockburn, S. J., his account of Slta^s "Window or Buddha^s 
Shadow Cave, XIX. 691, n.s. 

Codringt'on, Rev. Dr, R. H., his ‘'Melanesian Languages 
reviewed by G. von der Gabelentz, XVIII. 485, n.s. 

Coimbatore, megalithic monuments in, VII. 17, n.s. 

Coinage of Bengal, VI. 339, n.s. 

Coins, IV. 273, 397, 0 . 5 . 

— Abbasside, VII. 262, w.s, 

of Arab governors of Persia, XII, 284, o.s. 

bilingual Muhammadan, of considerable rarity, IX. 

331, n.s. ; with Arabic characters, but with the Christian 
symbols, 332. 
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Coins in tlie cabinet of tbe Royal Asiatic Society, III. 381, o.s. 

— of early Mohammedans with Pehlvi legends, XII. 253, 

o:s. ■ ■■ ■■■■■ ■ ■ 

inedited Arabic, VII. 213, n,s, 

Arabico-Pehlvi, series of Sassanian, XIII. 373, 408, o.s, 

Greek, Parthian, and Hindu, Irans, I. 313. 

— of the Guptas, XII. 65, o.s, 

. — - of the Sail kings of Surashtra, XII. 24, o.s, 

of Hindu kings of Kabul, IX. 177, o.s. 

of Kings of Ghazni, IX. 177 ; XVII. 138, o.s. 

of the Slanchu dynasty, Trans, I. xvii. 

observations on some ancient Indian, by Professor 

Wilson, III. 381, o.s. 

from the Pietraszewski cabinet -referred to by M. Soret, 

XIL 288,0.5. 

Sassanian, XII. 274, o,s, 

selected by E. Thomas from the collection of H. H. the 

late Rao of Kutch, for the R.A.S., XIX. iv. o.s. 

Colas, V. 73, n.s. 

Cole country, XVIII. 370, o.s.; villages, 371; agriculture, 
372; dress, ; religion, 373; customs, 374; language, 
375 ; features and geology of, 376. 

Cole, G., his Hittite seal, XIX. 699, n.s. 

Cole, Major H. H., second report by, on Ancient Monuments 
in India, for 1882, XVI. lxi, n s. 

Colebrooke, H. T., discourse at first general meeting, Trans. 
I, 17 ; account of inscriptions in South Behar, 201 ; notes 
on inscription at Madhu-cara-ghar, 227 ; translation of 
three grants on copper found at TJjjayani, 230, 463 ; 
remarks on Gapt. A. Gerard’s account of the valley of 
the Setlej, 343 ; on the philosophy of the Hindus, 19, 92, 
439, 549 ; Trans. II. 1 ; writers on the Vedanta, 3 ; on 
Hindu courts of Justice, 166; bust of, Rep. IV. o.s.; 
notice of the life of, by his son, I. v, o.s. ; On the 
duties of a faithful Hindu widow,^’ on the sources of, III. 
183, n.s, ; prepared to admit fifty years ago,- that Buddhism 
is an emanation of Jainism, IX. 157, n.s. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E., Memoir of Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
XVIII. 221, o.s. ; note on Professor Whitney’s article, I. 
332, n.s. ; ‘‘ On Imperial and other Titles,’^ IX. 314, n.s. ; 
^‘On the Proper Xames of Mohammadans,^^ XI. 171, n.s. ; 
his new edition of Mountstuart Elphinstoiie’s ‘‘ Rise of the 
British Power in the East,’’ XIX, 337, 541, n.s. 

Colebrooke, Lieut.»Ool. W. M. G., on a translation of a Ceylon 
proclamation, V. 102, o.s. ; on a ceremonial exhibition , 
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of Buddha s tooth, by, 161 ; on process of making crystah 
lised sugar from toddy, communicated by, 243 ; on inscrip- 
tions found near Batticaloa, in Ceylon, Trans. III. 379. 

Coles, Lurka, account of, by Dunbar, XVIII. 370, o.s. 

Colour, in early Aryan times, a test of race, IX 180, n,s. 

Comana, the greatest Cappadocian sanctuary of later days, 
XV^. 104, n.s . ; the priesthood of, the original rulers of the 
country, 107. 

Comedae, VI. 98, n.s. 

Commander of the Faithful, title of, IX. 384, 7 i.s. ; more 
enduring, as a title, than that of Khaiif, ibid , ; origin of 
this title, as given by D’Herbelot, ibid. 

Commerce, reasons wby tbe chief emporia of, were in early 
times in the Persian Gulf, XII. 203, n.s. 

of Russia with Asia, I. 289, o.s. 

Commercial interest in British India, I. 158, o,s. 

Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, XX. xi, o.s, 

of Correspondence, III. xlvi, o,s, ; IV. xxvin, o.s. 

Judicial, of the Privy Council, I. 163, o.s. 

of Trade and Agriculture, minutes of a committee 

appointed to report to the Council on tbe practicability and 
expediency of forming a, III. liv, o s, 

Compton, Sir Herbert, IX. ii, o.s. 

Condore Islands, the seat of a considerable trade in the time 
of I-tsing, the language of the people being generally 
used throughout the Southern Seas, XIII. 563, n.s. 

Confucius, III, 283, o.s . ; on chess-playing, XVII. 354, n.s . ; 
second in the triad of great Chinamen, XIX. 701, n.s. 

Conolly, Lieut. A., On the white-haired Angora goat,’’ YI. 
159, o.s. 

Consonants, initial, the combinations of, the same in Burmese 
and Tibet, X. 22, n.s . ; resemblance of, in Sanskrit and 
Latin preserved in their descendants, XI. 227, n.s . ; some 
combinations of, not found to prevail in both groups, 310. 

Constantine the Great, inscription of, IX. 324, n.s. ; the especial 
object of the new foundation of Constantinople by, to sever 
his Government from the old traditions of the Republic, 
327. 

Constantinople, temperatures of, XIX. 30, o.s . ; the Court of, 
IX. 327, n.s. ; the Sultan of, assumes the title of Padshah 
Musulmin,” according to Selden, 386 ; his suzerainty 
recently recognized by Atalik Ghazi, chief of Kashgar, 
392; reigning family at, thirty-three out of thirty-four 
names of, Arabic, XIII. 254, n.s. 

Convention of Aynali-Kavak, XVIII. 411, o.s. 


Coomlbs, Lieut. -Colonel, life of, I, v, o,s. 

Cooper, T. T., on the habits and customs of the Mo-so, XYII. 
458, n.s. 

Copper plates presented by Mr. Eoberts, XIX. iv, o.s, 

Coptic Church, the, XVIII. cxxxiii, n.s. 

documents preserved in Arabic, XIX. 704, n.s, 

Coptos, XIX. 294, o.s. 

Cordier, M. Henri, ''The Life and Labours of Alexander 
Wylie,’^ XIX. 351, n.s. 

Corea, papers and books referring to, XII. lxxxiii, n.s . ; XIII. 
Lxxix, 71.S . ; priests travelled to India by the inland route, 
XIII. 565 ; the Miryeks or Stone-men of, XIX. 553, n.s. 
Oorealbunda, Mangalore, description of a, II. 341, o.s. 

Corfu, auxiliary society at, I. xi, o.s. 

Cork trees in the country of the Khomair, XVIII. 37, n.s. 
Coromandel, native vessels of, I. 3, 13, o.s . ; V. 148, n.s. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Seraiticarum, edited by the Academie 
des Inscriptions, XVIII. cxl, n.s. 

Coti river in Borneo, lY. 182, o.s. 

Cotton, the, of Ceylon, 1. 46, «..s. 

the cultivation of, in India, by J. M. Heath, V. 372, o.s. 

cultivation of, in Dharwar, XIX. 351, o.s. 

of Martaban, III. 34, o.s. 

soils of Georgia, note on, by Mr. Solly, V. 379, o.s. 

trade of India, XVII. 346, o.s. 

Court, M. A., description of his discoveries at Manikyala, 
IX, 217, ^2.5. 

Courts of Justice, Trans. II. 166. 

Couvreur, Pere S., obtains the Stanislas- Julien Prize for his 
Praneo-Chinese Dictionary, XIX. 331, n.s. 

Cow, anciently sacrificed by the Brahmins, VII. 3, o.s. 
Cowell, Prof. E. B., " The Tattvamuktavali of Gaudapurna- 
nanda-chakravartin, edited and translated by,^’ XY. 137, 
“Two modern Sanskrit slokas communicated by,^' 174. 
Orassus, the relics of his army settled down peacefully under 
the Parthians, and married Oriental women, IX. 222, n.s. 
Creation, account of the, in the Brahman da-purana, IX. 
59, n.s. 

Crocodiles, the rivers in Madagascar swarm with them, XV. 
192, n.s. 

Croesus and Sardis, fall of, XVIII. 143, o.s. 

Cro-Magnon, relic of the Stone age found at, XVII. 438, n.s. 
Cufic inscription from Colombo, Trans. I. 545 ; from Abys- 
sinia, IL 573 ; III. 385. 

Cullen, Lieut.-Gen. W., life of, XX, x, o.s. 
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Culver, Oapt., on the writing of Hainan, XYII. 445, n,s, 

Cuneiform inscriptions, progress in the decipherment of 
XIIL 195, o.s,; publication of first volume of, XVIII. 10^ 
o.6\; inscriptions of Van (Hincks), IX. 387, o.s. ; studies, ix! 
xxxiv, n.s. ; writing, used in early days in Cappadocia* 
XYI. 302, ? 2 .s. ; syllabary, Gr. Bertin's article on the 
origin and development of the, XIX. 625, n.s. 

Cunningham, General Sir A., on the ruins of Samkassa, VII. 
241, o.s. ; opening of the topes or Buddhist monu- 
ments of Central India, XIII. 108, o.s. ; Note on the 
Mathura inscriptions,’’ Y. 193, ^^.s. ; opinion on stones 
from Takht-i-Bahi, YII. 176, '?ls. ; thinks the optional 
omission of the hundreds at least as early as Asoka, IX. 
2, n,s, ; Stupa of Bharhut, notice of, XIL xlv, n,s, ; 
views of, with reference to the Gupta dates, XIII. 342, 
540, ? 2 .s. ; description of two sculptured stones at Dras, 
XIY. 28, n.s. ; considers the Bactrian alphabet the source 
of some of the Indian numerals, 648. 

Cunynghame, H., The Present State of Education in 
Egypt,” XIX. 223, n,s. 

Cup-marks in China and India, XYII. 436, n.s. 

Cureton, Rev. W., extracts from an Arabic work respect- 
ing Indian physicians, YI. 106, o.s» ; on an autograph MS. 
of Ibn Khaliikan’s Dictionary, 223. 

Curtin, S., his ‘‘Religious Ceremonies of the Chinese in the 
United States,” XIX. 701, n,s. 

Curumbars, VII. 26, 

Curzon, A., original extension of the Sanskrit in Asia and 
Europe, XYI. 172, o.s. 

Cushing, Rev. J. N., “ Grammatical Sketch of the Kakhyen 
Language,” XII. 395, n.s. 

Cust, Robert N., “ Notice of the Scholars who have Contri- 
buted to the Extension of our Knowledge of the Languages 
of British India,” XI. 61, n.s.; XIY. 160, n.s.; “Gram- 
matical Note and Vocabulary of the Kor-ku, a Kolarian 
Tribe in Central India,” XYI, 164, n.s. ; On the Origin 
of the Indian Alphabet,” 325 ; note by, on the Rev. F. 
W. Kolbe, XYII. 38, n.s.; “On the Languages of the 
Caucasus,” 145. 

Outch, infanticide in, I. 193, 285, o.s. ; mineralogy of, 151, 
155 ; native vessels of, 2, 12 ; particulars relating to, 40 ; 
coins from, lY. 273, o.s. 

Cuthbert, S. T., on Ohota Nagpore, YIII. 407, o.s. 

Cylinder of Nabonidus, an important record of historical 
events, XYII. lxxxi, n.s. 


Cyplier (Arabic sifr), a literal translation of the Sanskrit 
stinii/ci) XV. 39*, 

Cypriot system of writing, XIX. 653, n.s, 

Cyras, cylinder of, found by Mr. Rassam’s men at Babylon, 
orio*inally contained forty-five lines of Cuneiform writing, 
XU. 70, n.s. ; translation of the inscription of, 71; the 
legend of, as found on his cylinder, probably drawn up 
by the priests of Merodach, 82 ; text of the inscription 
in Eoman characters with interlineary translation, 84. 
Cyrus, derivation of the name, XVIII, 536, n,s. 

Czar or Tsar, doubtful if derived from the Roman Caesar,'^ 
IX. 351, n,s, ; as a title, borne, in early times, by other 
princes besides the ruler of Russia, 353 ; has been traced 
back by some to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, ibid. 

Da Fonseca, Dr. J. N., life of, XIX. 513, w.s. 

Dagasara, probably the modern Jakasar, XI. 145, n.s. 

Daher Abu Nasr Muhammad, the supposed son of the last 
Abbasside Khalif, accepted as Kalif by Bibars, IX. 382, n.s, 
Dai jin, name of a character in a Japanese legend, XVII. 6, «.5. 
Dakhan, the political condition of the, in Fa Hian's time, 
XVII. 186, '7^.5. 

Dakhun, on the land tenures of, by Lieut.-Col. Sykes, III. 
350, o,s. 

Dakinijalasamvara, VIII. 32, n.s, 
i)akinljasainvara, VIII. 31, 32, n.s. 

Daksha. 1. *344, n.s» 

Daladavamsa, VII. 168, 

Dalai Lama, IV. 299, ; XV. 343, 

Dalmahov, Mr., ‘‘On the Meteorology of the Neilgherry 
Hills, II. 33, 0.5. 

Dalton, Maj.-Gen., notice of his services, XIII. vii, n,s, 

Dalu Rai, probable origin of the stories about, XVI. 
292, n,s. 

D'Alwis, Mr., on the origin of the Sinhalese Language, 
VIII. 132, 

Dalzell, N. A., on Imphee, XIX, 39, o.$. 

Damant, G. H., Notes on the locality and population of the 
tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra and Ningthi 
rivers, XIV. 228, n,s. ; murder of, XIV. ill, n.s, 

Damascus sword blades, on the cause of the external pattern 
or watering of the, IV. 187, o,s. ^ ^ 

the Library of, catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in, XIX. 

698, n,s. 
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Damba Kob or Dambani Kob, the bills of Dambs in Makran 
IX. 128, n,s , ; the Remains of structures there, probably 
those of human habitations, ibid. ' ^ 

Dambs, none of the bones found in, show any signs of 
cremation, IX. 134, n.s. 

Dames’s Balochi Grammar ” quoted, XVII, 409, n.s. 

Danakacheka, VI. 2f56, n.s. 

Danan Malayu, Lake of, Borneo, IV. 176, o s. 

Dance, peculiar kind of, at the Devi festival, XVI. 18, n.s. 

Dandaka, V. 73, 

Daniel’s seventy years, XVIII. 120, o.s. 

Darah-Gaz, VI. 102, n.s. 

Daraim, VI. 108, 

Daranabila, in Baluchi, would mean the small hill of Dara 
XL133, 

Darapati, VI. 254, n.s. 

Darcls, V. 81, n.s. 

Darius, Xakshi Rustam inscription of, XIX. 261, ; would 

seem to have attempted to check the spread of Scythism, 
XI. 23, n.s. ; marries Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 24. 

Darius and the Scythians, XVII. 419, n.s . ; and the lonians, 
428. ^ 

Darmani ban, a place to the S.E. of Damba Kob, with a 
group of large houses packed close together, IX. 131, n.s. 

Darmesteter, Prof., his notice of the Gajastik Abalish, XIX. 
700, n,s. 

Dar-ool-Hurb and Dar-ool Islam, technical meanings of, 
XIII. 429, n.s . ; question whether India is now so, one of 
abstract law, 432; an appropriate title for France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, as well as for Britain, 434 ; now means 
simply a locality, such as France, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, as well as Britain, ibid. 

Dasabhumika, VIII. 4, n.s. 

Dasabhilmisvara, VIII. 4, n.s. 

Dasahara, an Indian festival, Trans. I. 72. 

Dasarnas, V. 65, n.s. 

Daulat Shah, VI. 865, n.s. 

Daumas, F., his contribution to tbe Bushman language, 
XVIII. 58, 

Dauncy, W., observations with a view to an inquiry into the 
music of the East, VI. 1, o.s. 

Davids, T.W. Rhys, inscription of Parakrama Bah u, VII. 152 ; 
note on Sinhalese Historical Books, 167 ; Sigiri, the lion 
Rock, near Pulistipura, Ceylon, and the thirty-ninth chapter 
of the Mahavajmsa, 191 ; two old Simhalese inscriptions, 363. 


Davis, J. F., memoir concerning tlie Chinese, Trans, I. 1 ; 
extracts from Peking’s Gazettes, 254, 384, Trans, II. 
86; art of writing Chinese characters, Trans, I. 304; 
translation of two Chinese edicts from the Hoppo of Canton 
to the Hong merchants, 541 ; on the frontiers of the 
Burman and Chinese empires, with a Chinese map, 
Tnms. II. 90 ; notices of Western Tartary, 197; on 
Chinese poetry, 393. 

Davis, S., on the religions and social institutions of the Bho- 
teas, Trans, II. 491. 

Dawn, the False, various names for, in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish, X. 344, n,s,\ called also the Wolfs Tail in the 
same languages, 346; is it the Zodiacal Light? ibid,\ 
noticed under its two Eastern names by the Qamus, a.d. 
1413, 3o2. 

the True an*d False, distinction between, important in 

Muhammadan countries, X. 347, ; notices of in Persian 

poets, 349. 

Dawson, Lieut., letter from, on remarkable appearance in the 
Indian seas, V. 198, o.s. 

Dayak and Kayans know nothing of the legend of the 
Princess who came out of the Foam, XIII. 520, n,s, 

Dayaks, alphabetic writing of the, XVII. 441, n,s, 

Dayananda Sarasvati Swami, commentary by, tends to show 
that the Rig Veda was purely monotheistic, IX. liii, 
n,s,; opposed to idolatry, Pantheism and Polytheism, but 
holds the four Vedas to be true, XIII. 40, n,s. 

Days of the week, similarity of the European and Indian 
division of the, XVIII. 385, n,s. 

Debend ra Xath Tagore, the first to give real organization to 
Eammohun Roy’s Theistic Church, XIII. 15, n.s, ; estab- 
lishes, in 1839, the Tattva-bodhini-sahha or ‘‘Truth-knowing 
Society,” 16. 

D’Eckstein, Baron, his dreams about the Eushites, XIX. 
646, n,s, 

De Courteille, Pavet, his paper on the Turki languages, 
XVIII. 186, 

Defenneh (Tahpanhes, Taphne, Daphnae), important dis- 
coveries at, XVIII. 565, n,s, 

De Groot, M., his work on Amoy Yearly Feasts, XIX. 701, 
n.s, 

De Guirauclon, Capt. T. G., “ The Persian for Rouble,” and 
“ The Bibliography of Africa,” XIX. 686, n,s , ; XX. 143, 
n.s , ; “Notes on African Philology,” 144. 

Dehli coins, II. 168, n.s. 
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Deities, modern, worshipped in the Deklmn Vtt m- 
Deify, the worship of any on ahstr^r^e o-«- 

principles of Buddhism,’ XV.^ 3«3 ^ ‘Jie 

1 ekhin, Mahommedan invasion of, ill. ’203 « » 

Dekhau, the, valuable survey of I ' 

an account of, 347; cause of the freqLncJ 

BeShal;, v/er,f 7 Sr.! ”• 

rew»e. Maio, W, on fie I. 

“triS;. t.“‘ “• 

£TS.‘ r'‘ 

Dehtscb, Dr., assertion that Kassite i« -> lov, 

De“llej!mrd\f P^^^'^ble, XyTm^T^' 

830, i.s. ’ ’ I>^etionnaire Turc-Frangais,’’ XIX 

Demon worship in Iforthern India, XVII. lxi « 1 
rx”223°«f° coined b.c. 207 

S=fK7v7— ans"- 

Zebha'u, concerning Zenobia and 

Dere£obosa,^pCThaps the west point of the Gwadar headland, 

legitimate parts of Islam, XII. 

""Ifscolrr’er^rf Mo-so, XVII. 4o6,«..; 

letter from, 460. h^croglyphical language, 459 ; 

Desmukh tenure, 11 . 219, o.s 
Despandah tenure, II. 221, 0 s 
Devaprvacharya, VIII. H, 

Devakotta, village of. III. I 73 ^ s 
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Jeo-TOTV^, as a title, originally applied to the master of 
slaves, IX. 328, n.s, 

Devanampiya, not admitted into the Scriptures of the 
Northern Buddhists, though used in Ceylon, IX. 207, ; 

“beloved of the gods,^^ a conventional title among the 
Jainas, 206. 

Devanapiya piyadasa, mentioned in an inscription of 
Mehentele, XIII. 176, o.5. 

Devaraja, VIII. 24, n,s. 

Devatakalvanapanchavimsatika, YIII. 24, n.s, 

Devi festival, worship or pujahs, general details of, XYI. 17, 

n. s . ; words of the song at, 19 ; live kids brought to and 
killed at, 21 ; mimic battle at, by pelting of walnuts and 
cones, 22 ; remarkable resemblance in many respects to 
the Mosaic ritual of Exodus xxix., 23. 

Devika, Y. 70, 

Devil-dancing in Ceylon, XYII. 368, n.s. 

Devipatnam, III. 171^ o.s. 

Devlet-Ghiray, XYIII. 405, o.s. 

Devyani, the legend of, XYII. 29, n.s. 

Dewal Bandar, Sindhian town of, I. 29, o.s. 

Deyrah Dhoon, its past and present condition, YII. 250, o.s. 
Dhakgond, an exudation of the Butea frondosa, YII. 145, 

o. s. 

Dhammapada, Y. 219, n.s . ; XYIIL 148, 7i.s. 

DhanaNanda, 1. 476, n.s. 

Dharani, I. 28, n.s . ; YIII. 41, 42, 43, 49, n.s. 

Dharanikota, conflicting testimony as to the founders of, 
XYII. 215, w.s. 

Dharanlsangraha, VIII. 41, n.s. 

Dharasena, lY. 90, n.s. 

Dharmadhatusvayamutpattidharmamahatmya, YIII. 20, n.s. 
Dharma-Sastras really mean duties performed by the indi- 
vidual on his own behalf, XIII. 209, n.s. 

Dbarwar, cultivation of cotton in, XIX. 355, o.s. 

Dhatusena, YII. 196, n.s. 

Dbatuvamsa, YII. 168, n.s. 

Dhauli, rock inscription of, XII. 153, o.s . ; Awastama in- 
scription at, IX. 203, n.s. 

Bher tenure, II. 221, o.s. 

Dhimal language placed by itself, in class viii., X. 17, n.s. ; 
in, demonstrative pronouns have different forms according 
as they refer to animate or inanimate things, ibid. 

Dhumnar cave temples, YIII. 69, o.s. 
Dhvajagrakeyuradharanl, YIII. 49, n.s. 

Toil. XX. — [new sebies.] 
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Dial of Ahaz, on the, XV. 277, o.s. 

Diamond mines in Borneo, III. 17 o ? • 
limestones of Southern India, VIIl’ 156 ’sH 
of Cuddapah. YIII. 246 os ■ XTT SQ gravel 

VII. 125, 5 trying of, 

Diaramocks, the, of Formosa, XIX. 456, n.s. 
liibon monument, V. 409, n.s. 

Dicing, F. V., paper by, »6n the Eoll of Shiuten Daii” 
XVI. XLVi, j^s.; “The Story of Shiuten Doii,” xVlT 

Japanese Eomauce of the tenth century,” XIX. 1 ms’ 
Dickinson, ^ Inquiry into the Fate of the Ten ikibes 
of Israel, IV. 217, o.s. ; antiquity of the Armenian language 

DicSn j’ p“lSf n V. 316, ’ 

+1 i‘? ,^^®.,^VP^®^™pada-Xammavaca, VII. 1 . 

the Patimokkha, VIIL 70, n.s. ’ ’ 

Dickson Sir J. E. L., Kfe of, XIX. 690, n.s. 

» tk. 

supposed discovery of the prin- 
ciple of, by an Indian astronomer, XVII. 221, o.s. ^ 
Dimbutaqala Medankara, VII. 171, n.s. 

SrrklX.*380?t,®“* 

Dm» (denarius), tt'e o» of this Eomaa word a partial tat 
of the age of a Sanskrit MS., IX. 223, n.s. 

? llO^n^s standard of currency in early times, 

Dio Cassius on the gymnosophists, XIX. 279, o.s. 

Biploma, Sir Alexander Burnes, to, II. 203, o.s. 

Dipankara Buddha, legend of, VI. 377, n.s. 

Dipavaffisa, VII. 169, 217, n.s. 

weights of, X. 107, table of 
the, relation of the Qirats to, 275. 

Bi^s of glass, some of them, certainly, measures of capacity, 

computing, XYII. lxxii, n.s. 
e characters, so called, not accepted by any English or 
American scholar, who lives in Japan and has access to 
toe whole literature, XV. 329, n.s.; the theory of, refected 
WQ . uative man of learning in the country, 

patriots^^SSO ^pl^®W by some exaggerated religious 
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Diviners, character of those employed by the Tatar rulers, 
IX. 409, n.s. 

Divinities of the Khonds, VII. 177, o,s. 

Divorce amongst the Arabs, XVII. 279, 

Dizful, the bridge at, a structure of the Sassanians now much 
damaged, XII. 318, n.s, 

Djang-Kien, mission of, B.c. 138, X. 249, n.s.; with his 
‘ Turkish wife, after many years, returns to China and is 
well received, 295. 

Djows, the original founders of the Chinese polity, X. 285, n,s. 
Djung, the Tibetan name for the Mo-so, XVII. 467, n.s, 

'^ bog/^ wild, of the Western Ghats, description of, Trans. 
III. 405. 

Dog, archaic forms representing the word, XIX. 630, n.s . ; 
Doganlu, Phrygian inscriptions at, X. 361, n.s. 

Dogri language, XVII. 377, 389, n.s, 

Dola Tatra, Hindu religious festival, IX. 97, o.s. 

Dolonnor, VII. 334, n.s. 

Domestic animals, Assyrian names of, XIX. 319, n.s. 
Donaldson, Eev. Dr. J. W., restoration of an ancient Persian 
inscription, XVI. 1, o.s. ; life of, XIX, xii, o.s. 

Doni, or native vessel of Coromandel, I, 313, o.s. 

Dorn, Dr. B., description of an Arabic celestial globe, Trans. 

II. 371 ; life of, XV. xvi, 

Doshanirnaya, VIII. 48, n.s. 

Doshanirnaya Avadana, 14. 

Doubling, peculiar form of, in the Semitic tongues, XV. 408, 

■ n.s. ■■ ■ ■ . . 

Douglas, Prof. E. X., Ancient Sculptures in China, XVIII. 

469, n.s, ; his note on Tsuh fu, XIX, 612, n.s. 

Dow, the Arab, I. 2, 11, o.s. 

Dowson, Professor!., on the Chera kingdom of Ancient India, 
VII 1. 1, o.s. ; translation of Ahmed Shah Xakshahandi s 
route from Kashmir to Yarkand, XII. 372, o.s. ; readings 
of Buddhist inscriptions, XVI. 1, o.s. ; Bactrian Pali in- 
scription, XX. 221, o.s. ; translation of three copper plate 
inscriptions of the fourth century a.d., L 247, n.s.; transla- 
tion of a Bactrian Pali inscription, IV. 497, n.s.; Ancient 
Inscriptions from Mathura, ’W. 182, n.s, ; notes on a Bactrian 
Pali inscription and the Sam vat Era, VII. 376, n.s. ; 
“Purther Note on a Bactrian Pali Inscription,^' IX. 144, 
n.s. ; considers the word “ Samvatsara " must refer to that 
of Vikramaditya, 146 ; life of, XIV. xiv, n.s. 

Doyly, Sir John, constitution of the Kandyan kingdom, Trans. 
Ill 191. 
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Dozy, Prof., Kfe of, XTI. xix, 

Dragon’s head, The Jewel in the, XIX. 19„w.s. 

Dragut, the celebrated corsair, XVII L 33 n,s. 

Drama, Chinese, cultivated during the Tuan or Mono-ol 
dynasty, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a.d., XI, 250 
n.s . ; not admitted to be a legitimate portion of the national 
literature, 250. 

Dras, the position of, on the road from Cashmere to Leh, 
XIY. 28, n,s, ; sculptured tope at, relation of, to the 
Tibetan topes, 83 ; possible connection of, with the pagodas 
of China, 35 ; umbrellas in, correspond numerically, with 
those in the Chinese pagodas, 36. 

Dravidas, V. 58, n.8 , ; said by Manu to have been outcast 
Kshattriyas, XIII. 219, n.8 . ; and Andhras, highly civilized 
before they had any intercourse with the Brahmans, iUd . ; 
earliest alphabet of, not older than the ninth century a.d., 
115. 

Dravidian alphabet, V. 422, n.s,\ group, much remains yet 
to he done for the complete study of, X. 2, n.s.] 
twelve languages of, described by Bishop Caldwell, 3; a 
rational and irrational gender of the noun in, ; pos- 
sesses no true dual, 4 ; an oblique form, a remarkable 
characteristic of, ibicL ; grammatical relations in, generally, 
though not always, expressed by suffixes, ihich ; root vowels 
in, occasionally changeable, 5 ; some mutations of conson- 
ants in, like those in Welsh, ibicL ; has a causal form, and 
negative but no passive voice, ihicL ; literature, its soul 
departed with the advent of Sanskrit, XIX. 673, n,s. 

Dravyagunasangraha, VIII. 47, 48, n.s. 

Dreams, Muhammadan science of interpretation of, XYI. 
119, o.s, 

Dubois, Abb^, writes that custom is the only law in India, 
XIIL 230, n.s. 

Dufani, probably the same as Duhati, allowing for the errors 
of copyists, XVI. 286, 

Duhalde, on the Formosan aborigines, XIX. 418, n.s. 

Duka, Surgeon-Major Theodore, ^*Some Eemarks on the Life 
and Labours of Alexander Oosma de Koros/’ etc., XVI. 
486, ^^An Essay on the Brahui Grammar,” etc., XIX. 
69, n.s, 

Dukes and Counts, the inheritors of the names and functions 
of the late Roman provincial governors, IX. 341, n.s. 

Dumah, VI. 11, 13, 

Duman vocabulary, XYI. 303, o.s, 

Dunbar, Dr. William, on the Lurka Coles, XVIII. 370, o.s. 
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Eagle, double-headed, as represented on the coins of Imad- 
ed-din Zanki of Sanjar, and on the inner wall of the citadel 
at Cairo, XIV. 244, n.s. 

Earl, George, narrative of a voyage from Singapore to the 
West Coast of Borneo, III. 1, o.s. ; island of Borneo, IV. 
174, o.s. 

Earthquake in Cutch in 1819, Tram. III. 552. 


Duncan, Jonathan, narrative of Gaikwar affairs, from the 
unpublished MSS. of the late, IV. 365, o.s. 

Dunes of sand on the Malabar coast, VIII. 268, o.s. 

Dupevron, A., admits that Halhed’s “Gentoo Code” was a 
boon to India, XIII. 212, n.s. 

Duport, J. H., his grammar of the Susu language, XIX. 

686, ».s. 

Durand, Capt.,_ “Extracts from Report on the Islands 
and Antiquities of Bahrein, with notes by Major-General 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., F.R.S., with map and one 
plate,” XII. 189, n.s. 

DurgatiparisodhanI (cf. Sarva-), VIII. 40, n.s. 

Dutch in India, materials for an account of the, I. 345, 353, 
o.s. ; settlements in Borneo, IV. 176, 179, 181, 183, o.s. 

Dutthagamini Abhaya, XIII. 176, o.s. 

Dutthagamini, the builder of a stupa at Anuradhapura, 
XVII. 214, n.s. 

Duval, M. R., his criticism of Dr. P. Smith’s Thesaurus 
Syriacus, XIX. 692, n.s. 

Duveyrier, H., tract by, in 1857, on the words of the Beni 
Menasser, Mozab, Zouaves, etc., XII. 422, n.s. ; value of 
the lists of words given by, as throwing light on the rela- 
tion of the Beni Menasser to the other Libyans, ibid. 

Dvatrimsatkalpa, VIII. 31, n.s. 

Dvavimsatipunyotsaha, VIII. 23, n.s. 

Dvavimsatyavadana, VIII. 22, n.s. 

Dvijadas Datta, “ Moksha, or the Vedantic Release,” XX. 
513, n.s. 

Dyak tribes of Borneo, III. 8, o.s. ; singular custom of, 9 ; 
IV. 176, 179, 181, 183, o.s. 

Dyaus, I. 64, n.s. 

Dyeing, art of, among the Tenasserim people, and the 
Malays, III. 292, o.s. 

Dynasties in the East, often named after their founders, as 
the house of Othman, Seljuks, Ghuzni, etc., XIII. 264, n.s. 

Dzobyan, VI. 17, n.s. 
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East, Sacred Books of the, published during 1882-3 XY 
Lxvn, 

Easter Island, the inscriptions in, traceable to a decayed form 
of the South Indian alphabet, XVII. 442, n,s. 

Eastern works, the translators of, often use very yao-ue 
language with regard to the titles they refer to, 

East wick, E. B., life of, XVI. viii, n,s, 

Ehn-el-Beytar, value of the botanical works by, XVI. 496 nx 
Ecbatana, site of, XII. 97, 122, o.s. 

Eclipse of Thales, XVIII. 137,^ 

Ecole speciale des Langues orientales vivantes, notice of its 
new volume of Melanges Orientaux,’’ and history of its 
origin and progress, XIX. 338, 

Eddas, story in, of the creation of man from the frost-covered 
salt-hlocks licked by the cow Audhumla, XIII. 100, n,s. 
Eddja’itu, V. 34, ^^.5. 

Eden, Sir Ashley, obituary notice of, XIX. 688, nx 
Edible birds’ nests, III. 44, 45, 310, 315, o.s, 

Edkins, Rev. J., D.D., MS. procured by him, containing a 
Chinese vocabulary with Sanskrit equivalents and a trans- 
literation in Japanese, with plate of specimen page, XIL 
160, n.s . ; The Xirvana of the Northern Buddhists,” 
XIII. 69, n.s , ; notice by, in bis ^' Chinese Buddhism,” of 
the dates of Chinese pagodas, XIV. 37, n.s . ; notices of 
Chinese Buddhist works from the Sanskrit, XVI. 316, o.s:; 

The Yh-King of the Chinese as a hook of Divination,” 
XVI. 360, n.s. ; Chinese Mythology and Art,” XVIL 
cxix, n.s . ; “ Ancient Navigation in the Indian Ocean,” 
XVIII. 1, n.s . ; Priority of Labial Letters illustrated in 
Chinese Phonetics” (a lithographed plate accompanies this 
article), XIX. 207, n.s. 

Edrisi, new translation of his geography, I. 365, o.s. 
Education in Bengal, XIX. 640, n.s. 

in British India, on the laws affecting, I. 159, o.s . ; 

former state of in India, 159 ; of the Hindus, 15. 

Edye, J., on the native vessels of India and China, I. 161, 
o.s . ; sea ports on the coast of Malabar, II. 324, o.s. 
Edwards, Miss A. B., contributions to Egyptology by, XVIL 
CXI, n.s. ; academical honours bestowed upon, XVIll. 566, n.s. 
Egypt, capitals of, VII. 147, n.s, 

coinage of, VII. 140, n.s. 

discoveries in, XIX. 180, n.s. 

Exploration Fund, report of the fourth annual meeting 

of the, XIX. 333, n,s. ; Exhibition of Minor Antiquities” 
in connection with the, 703. 
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Egypt, operations of the Society in, I. 162, xi, o.s. 

the present state of education in, XIX. 223, n.s. 

Prof. Eossolini’s work on, Till. 365, o.s. 

Egyptian, the Hamitio and Semitic vocabularies in, XIX 
649, n.s, 

Inferno, Prof. Maspero's itinerary of the, XIX. 703, n.s, 

obelisk, a Chinese sculpture resembling an (illustrated), 

XYIII. 472, 

origin of the Babylonian writing discussed, XIX. 645, n.s, 

Eiyuk, general description of the sculptures at, XV. 115, n.s, 
Ekalkviratantra, YIII. 37, n.s, 

Ekanayaka, A. de Silva, on the form of government under 
the native sovereigns of Ceylon, YIII. 297, n.s. 
Ekavimsatjstotra, YIII. 25, n.s. 

Ekoriima-Aradhya, Y. 145, n.s. 

Ekotibhava, information requested as to analogues of, XIX, 
507, 

El Dubbi, YI. 21, 26, ^ 2 . 6 *. 

Electricity and nervous influence, identity of. III. 88, o.s. 
Elephant hunting in Ceylon, Trans. III. 212. 

the, special symbol of the second Jaina, IX. 187, n,s, 

chess, XYII. 357, n.s, 

Elephanta and Ellora, busts of Siva in the cave temples of, 
Y. 81, O.S., YIII. 83, 0.5. 

Elephantiasis of the Greeks, or Lepra Arabum, as it appears 
in India, Trans. I. 282, 381. 

Elephantine, potsherds found at, often bear the simple title 
oi Kalaap, IX. 419, n.s. 

Elephants of Tavoy, Mergui, and Martaban, III. 43, o.s, 

white, Trans. Ill 185. 

Eliot, George, an untraced poetical couplet extracted from 
her ^^Middlemarch,” XYIII. 149, ^.5. 

Eliya, Archbishop, the friend of the Buweihide sovereign 
Moucharref ed daulat, IX. 291, n.s . ; an imperfect treatise 
of, discovered by the Baron de Slane in the National 
Library at Paris, ibid, 

Elliot, Sir W., Hindu inscriptions, lY. 1, o.s . ; his Coins 
of Southern India, XYIII. 568, n.s , ; memoir of, XIX. 
320, n.s . ; memoir of, bv Sir A. Arbuthnot, 519. 

Ellis, Sir B. H., life of, XIX. 688, ^.5. 

Ellora cave temples, sculptures in, Trans. II. 326, 487 ; 
YIII. 73, 0.5. 

Elphinstone, Lord Mountstuart, life of, XYIII. vi, o.s.i 
estimate of tbe extent of the Durani possessions, XY. 83, 
n.s . ; his ‘‘ History of India, XIX. 337, 541, n.s. 
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Elymsean inscriptions, XII. 482, 

Embryo writings, various sorts of, XVII. 418, n,s. 

Emperor, this name, popularly accepted, as applying to rulers 
of great domains in the East, IX. 814, n.s.; title of, in 
early times, 316; value of, in modern Europe, 334; never 
>"611 known or much used in the East, 417. 

Emperors of the West, power of, really that of the sword 
IX. 339, n,s.; prevent the rise of any powerful state in 
Italy, 339 ; bear on their coins and official documents the 
titles of “ Imperator and “ Augustus,^' 340. 

medimval, ecclesiastical character of, as shown by their 

titles, IX. 337, n,s, 

Emmanuel {EMMANOTHA) on a coin of John Zimisces 
IX. 330, 

Emsika, expedition against, by Idris, Sultan of Burnu, XIX. 
219, 0:8, 

Encyclopaedia, Sanskrit, I. ix, o,s, ; II. 188, o.s. 

Britannica, the principal Asiatic articles in the, with 

their authors^ names, XVIII. cl, n,s, 

England, the titles of Imperator and ^^Basileus^^ of early 
use in, IX, 347, n,s, ; almost endless titles used in, at least, 
in early times, 348 ; comparative simplicity of the titles 
assumed by the Norman kings in, 349. 

English Missions to the Emperor Jehangir, I. 327, o,s 

and Vernacular Literature of India, XVIII. clxii, 

'■ " n,s, . , , , 

language, its cultivation among the natives of India, 1. 

137, 0.5. ^ 

factories in Bengal, earliest, I. 329, o,s. 

Entity, I. 345, n.s. 

Epigraphs on Nimrud obelisk, 447. 

Epigraphy, Cufic inscription at Colombo, Trans. I. 537*. 

inscription in Nubia, Trans. III. 261. 

Epiphanius, statement by, of the universal early prevalence 
of Scytbism,'’’ XL 2, n.s. 

Epitaphs of the Catholics still to be read in the mortuary 
chapel called the Padre Santo at Dehli, XI. 97, n.s. 

Era of Sri Harsha, XII. 43, o.s, 

Valabhi, XII. 4, o.5. 

Eras, difference between those of Vikramaditya and Harsha 
respectively, XII. 277, n,s, 

Erythras, tomb of, that discovered by Capt. Durand on the 
island of Tyrine or Ogyris (larger one at Bahrein), XII. 
217, n.B, 

Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, XII. 455, o,s . ; XIX. 678, n.s. 
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Esther, story of, as givea in the Bible, XI, 24, n.s. 

Ethnology of the Formosans, XIX. 441, n.s. 

Eton College Library, Oriental MSS. in, VIII. 104, o.s. 

Etruscan language, no word for father yet detected in it, XL 
19, n,s, 

Eugraphia Sinensis, Trans. I. 304. 

Euphrates, Arab notion that an underground stream from, 
feeds the springs in the islands of Bahrein, XII. 191, n.e. 

Europe, the history of, naturally divisible into three periods, 
IX. 334, ^^.5. 

Eusebius, chronology of, XVIIL 382, o.s. 

Evil-Merodach, XVIII. 117, o.s. 

Ewer, Walter, life of, XX. VII, o.s. 

Excerpta Orientalia, XVIII. 550, 

Exodus, the route of the, XVII. ox, 

Exports from Eussia to Asia, I. 289, o.s. 

Eyre, Sir V., his measurements of the figures at Bamian, 
and his sketch of the large male figure there, XVIIL 
335, n.s. 

Ezra at Jerusalem, XVIIL 121, o.s. 

Ez-Zahrawy, sketch of his life, XVI. 496, w.s. ; names and 
values of weights given by, 498. 


Factories, earliest English, in Bengal, I. 329. 

Fa hian, birth of, VI. 253, o.s. ; sets out on his travels, 272 ; 
at Khotan, 274; at Ladakh (?), 276; in the Himalayas, 
277; passes the Indus, 277; in Affghanistan, 278; at 
Kandahar, 281 ; in Beluchistan, 281 ; returns to the Indus, 
283 ; at Mathura, 284 ; at Canouj, 293 ; at Sravasti, 294 ; 
at Kapila, the birthplace of Buddha, 296 ; at Lanmo, 298 ; 
at Kusinara, 300 ; at Vaisali, 302 ; at Patna, 304 ; at 
Tomoliti, mouth of the Ganges, 315 ; at Ceylon, 316 ; at 
Java, 320 ; returns to China, 321 ; travels by, translated 
into French in 1836 by M. Eemusat, and into English by 
Mr. Beal in 1869, XII. 155, n.s.; describes Oar festivals at 
Patna and Khoten, XVI. 26, n.s. ; his testimony to the 
political and religious condition of the Bakhan, XVII. 
186, n.s. ; remarks on the narrative of, by the Eev, S. 
Beal, XIX. 191, n.s. ; route from Tun-hwang to Shen-Shen 
and Wu-i, 194, n.s. ; and the Ta-li-lo Valley, 198, n.s. 

Faidherbe, General, recent work by, on the Zenaga or 
Libyan of the Senegambian quarter, XII. 425, n.s. 

Fakhr-an-Xisa (^Hhe glory of women celebrated for her 
scholarship, XIII. 274, n.s. . . 


Sewalik Hills YllT 

lu/, o.s. ; at once recognizes thp vxij[^ 

tea in India, X. 136, ».f, the r,:i fo rf 

and Kumaon tea industry, 136 • renort hv i ooa 
tke Tea Committee to adopt tke sub Hima’ln J^duces 
its culture, 137; (and Mr lamesou w f 

Calcutta Hortiou ItulKS; 1*^2, to the 

«th rference to thuTaSefLSi’ oTlt' r 
Indus, XV. 369, n.s. ^ systems ot the Ganges and 

^Xvi?cyra,r;: ^“gl^«^-Hiadustani Dictionary by, 

VatoIk life and services, XTTT jx ns 

sSohS.” irsf i; r“e s”'™- 

known to Muhammadans, 415. sense, un- 

n amine in the Dekkan, II. 77, o s. 

wiS^Sm SV,™ P''»‘““'**‘i»n of . 

Farashis, VI. 278, n.s 

mC ni. lira?;™* 

unfounded accusation cast upon MusHms, XII. 
Fatimite Khalifate, memorials of the, XVIII 82 ns 
rS faSd‘r^^f ScSption on 

Favorlang dialect of Formosa, vocabulary of the, XIX. 487 n s 
— version of the Lord’s Prayer, XIX. 473 n s 
fS?m ’t Tlobe o/xiX. 28, «.s.’ 

en4f‘ articled’ Pf. <i>^ Sot^a 

XTT 692 n s studies in Buddhism, 

Fees in Hindu schools, I. 17, o.s. 
female slavery in Islam, XVII. 287, n.s. 

Tames, on the cave temples of India, VIII. 30, 
1^9 ^ssoription of the Amravati tope in Guntur, III. 

f n 1.1 Hiouen-Thsang^s iourney from 

S Z Ji' ; “On the IdentiLSZ 

tL cavS^ar^°^f^» Paintings in 

Ajanta, XI. 155, n.s. ; note on Mr. Sewell’s 
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paper, entitled ''Note on Hiouen-Thsang's Dhanakacheka,” 
XII. 105, n,s. ; notes on Baku Rajendralala Mitra's paper 
“On the Age of the Caves of Ajanta,’^ 139 ; his leading 
object always to apply to Indian architecture the principles, 
accepted in Europe, of archaeological science, 141 ; “ On 
the Saka, Samvat, and Gupta Eras, a Supplement to his 
Paper on Indian Chronology,’^ 269 ; considers the inscrip- 
tions, quoted by General Cunningham, as all dating from, 
the Saka era, a.d. 79, 261 ; quotation from, as to the 
origin of the trisula, XVIII. 364, n,s . ; life of, xxiv. 
Pergusson and Burgess, Messrs., notice of the cave temples 
of India by, XIII. xxxii, n,s. 

Ferishta, on the life and writings of, Trans. II. 341. 

Ferrette, Rev. Jules, Neo-Syriac language, XX. 431, o.s. 
Ferrier, Prof., remark of, that "the light of every truth is 
its contrasting error,” X. 38, n,s . ; account by, of the 
country round the Helmand, XY. 381, n,s. 

Festivals of Hindus, Uhguirs, IX. 60, o.s. 

Feudal system in China, III. 282, o.s. 

Feudalism, traces of, in India, YIII. 30, o.s. 

Ficus Indica, or banyan tree, account of, as found in Greek 
and Latin writers, Trans, I. 119. 

Filfila, note on the marbles of, XVIII. 50, n,s. 

Fils (or copper coins) of the Beni XJmaya and ’Abbasi dynas- 
ties vary from 37 to 100 grains, X. 103, n,s. 

Financial position of Ceylon, I. 47, n.s. 

Fingers of natives, measurements of, VIL 46, o.s, 

Finlay, R., his journey to Senna from Mocha, I. 369, o.s, 
Finn, A., his note on the Persian word for rouble, XIX. 
317, 

Finn branch of languages, XVIII. 177, n,s . ; -Ugric and 
Turko-Tatar controversy, note on the, XVIII. 465, n,s, 
Finzi, F., his monograph on Brahiil, XIX. 60, n.s. 

Firdausi, splendid copy of his Shah Nameh, I. vii, lxxv, o.s,; 

a new text of, XVIII. 205, n.s, 

Firuz Shah summons the learned to read the inscriptions on 
his two Lats, but ineffectually, IX. 182, n.s, 

Firiizpur, VI. 375, n.s. 

Fish emblem of the Pandiyas, XIX. 580, n.s. 

god of Babylonia, the, XVIII. 470, n.s. 

Fishermen, Scottish, curious note about their names, from 
the work of Mr. Cosmo Innes, XIIL 262, n.s. 

Five Eishis, hynin of the, XIX. 618, n.s. 

Fleet, Mr., valuable services of, for epigraphy and arche- 
ology, XIII. XL, n.s. 



Fleur-de-lys, the emblem of the, possibly to be traced back 
to the old emblem the scarab, XVIII. 404, 

Foam of the Sea, common birthplace of Aphrodite, Lakshmi 
and of the child in the Malay legend, XIII. 511, * 

Foe Ime ki, or travels of Fa-Hian in India, V. 108, 0 . 5 . 
Folklore, a curious coincidence in, XVIII. lviii, n.s, 

Forbes, A. K., notes on the ruins of Wallabhipura, XVII 
267, as. 

Forbes, Capt. 0. J. F. S., Affinities of the Dialects of the 
Ohepang and Kusundah Tribes of Nipal with those of the 
Hill Tribes of Arracan,’’ IX. 421, n.s , ; On Tibeto- 
Burman Languages,^' X. 210, n.s,; the Connection 
of the Mens of Pegu with the Koles of Central India,” 
234 ; notice of, XII. vi, n.s. 

Forbes, Dr., History of Chess,’’ XVII. 352, n.s. 
Fore-arm,” as indicating “ power,” pictorial signs for the, 
XIX. 633, 643, 

Foreign words in the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, 
XVIII. 527, H.s. 

Foreigners, all deemed to be of one religion as opposed to 
Muhammadans, XIIT. 429, 

Forests of Malabar, II. 324, o,s, 

Formosa, descriptions of the tribes of the south of, XIX. 
457, 

method of reckoning time in, XVII. 424, n,s, 

Mr. J. Dodd preparing a work on the dialect of, XIV. 

cvi, n.s. 

notes on the MSS., races, and languages of, XIX. 413, 

n.s. 

Formosan alphabet at the Royal Printing Office, Vienna, 
XIX. 437, n.s. (a reproduction of this is given on p. 438). 

MSS. in the British Museum, description of, XIX. 

431, n.s, 

versions of the Lord’s Prayer, XIX. 470, n.s. 

Forster, Right Hon. W. E., life of, XVIII. Li, n.s. 

Fort St. George, on the revenue system of, I. lxxv, o.s. 
Fortune, Mr., judgment as to the land really best fitted for 
tea, X. 143, n.s. 

Fossils found in the island of Perim, VIII. 340, o.s, 

notes on, by Professor Owen, VIII. 417, o.s. 

Foucaux, M., identifies the Litsabyis with the Vaggians of 
Vesali, XIV. 40, n,s, 

Foulk, Lieut. G. 0., his photograph of the statue at Dn-jin 
in Corea, XIX. 653, n,s. 

Foulkes, Rev. T., ^^The Pallavas,” XVIL 183, 
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Four castes, symbolization of the, XIX. 244, 

Fowle, E., translation of a Burmese version of the Xiti Kyan, 
a code of ethics, in Pali, XVII. 252, o.s. 

Francklin, Col. W., description of the Temple of Parswanatha, 
at Samet Sikhar, Trans, I. 527. 

Frankfurter, 0., ''Buddhist Xirvana and the Xoble Eightfold 
Path/’ XII. 548, n,s. 

Franklin, Capt. J., memoir of, on Bundel-Khund, Trans. 
1 259. 

Franks, Mr., view of, that the imprints of feet on early 
Buddhist temples typify the presence of Buddha, XIV. 
225, n.s. 

Fravartisb, XIX. 204, n.s. 

Frederick, CoL, letter from, I. 20, o.s. 

Freeland, H. W., "Gleanings from the Arabic,” XIV. 227, 
W.S.; XV. 290, ?^.s. ; XVII. 57, .^. ; XVIII. 89, 
Chinese and Italian versions of his poem on "Art,” XIX, 
136, 71.S. 

Freeman, H. Stanhope, his work, in 1862, full of new material, 
XIL 424, W.5. 

French translation of Mes'udiyy’s "Meadows of Gold” 
criticized, and quoted, XIX. 583, n.s. 

Frere, Sir H. Bartle, life of, XVII. iii, n.s. 

Freret’s " Canon Chronologique,” importance of, X. 366, n.s. 

Fresco paintings in the caves of Ajanta, Trans. II. 365, 

Freytag, G. W. F., life of, XIX. a.s. 

Friederich, E., "An Account of the Island of Bali,” VIIL 
154, ^2.^. ; IX. 59, ^2.5. ; X. 120, w.s. 

Frye, Lieut. J. P., on the Uriya and Kondh population of 
Orissa, XVII. 1, o.s. 

Fryer, Capt. G. E., on the hill people inhabiting the forests 
of the Cochin State, III. 478, n.s. 

Fu, the, or check, of the Chinese, XVII. 433, n.s. 

Fuchs, M. Edmond, sent by the French Government to 
explore the mining districts of Cambogia, XIV. civ, n.s. 

Fu-hi, the supposed author of the Yh-Xing, general story of, 
XVI. 360, n.s . ; generally credited with the invention of 
the Pa-kwa, 361 ; probably a real man who lived about b.c* 
3000, 362. 

Fu-hi Ts’ang-tsing, a Chinese legendary monstrosity (illus- 
trated, see plate i.), XVIII. 470, n.s. 

Fiihrer, Dr., his copy of an inscription in Gupta characters, 
XIX. 695, n.s. ^ ^ , 

Fujisan, view of (a chromolithograph illustrating Mr. Dickins’ 
paper), XIX. 40, n.s. 
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Fujiwara, Mr*, reprints the ^‘Eojiki 
Divine Characters/^ but with no 
ness of them, XV. 331, n.$. 
Fuller, Major A. E., 

Khusro, VI. 142, n,s, 


so-called 
genuine- 

account of Jerusalem by Xasr ibn 

Funeral ceremonies of Bhills, Fmm, I. 86. 

the Hindus, XVL 201, o.s. 

Fur robe, the flaming fire-proof, XIX. 16, n.s. 

Fusago^^he kdysent by the Mikado to the Lady Kaguya, 

Futawa Alumgeeree, value of the great code of Muhamma 
dan law by Anrnngzebe, known as the, XIII. 430 n ? 
Furnavese, Nana, XVIIL 226, o.s. ’ 


<ier, “The Language of Melanesia,” 

XVIII. 484, n.s. 

Gabrs, letters from Professor N. Westergaard resnectino' 
Yin. 349, O.S. ^ respecting, 

Gadi-razu, VII. 26, 

Gaikwar affairs, narrative of the, IV. 365, o.s. 

Gajapati, VI. 349, n.s, 

Gajastik Abalish, a Pahlavi theological discussion, XIX 
700, n,s, 

Galla language, comparison of the, with Assyrian, XVII. 

75y n,s, \ 

Galland’s '' Thousand and One Xights/" XIX. 632, n,s, 
Gallienus, probably, the first to display the purple robe 
within the city, IX. 321, n.s, 

Gallus, JElius, VI. 121, n.s, 

Gandhara, VII. 96, n.s. 

Gandharvikavadana, VIIL 20, n.s. 

Gandavyuha, VIII. 3, n.s. 

Gandharians, V. 58, 64, n.s. 

Gandharvika, VIII. 21, n.s. 

Ganesa Purana, analj^sis of, VIII. 319, o.s. 

Ganga, the principality of, the centre of the literary activity 
of the Canarese writers, XV. 297, n.s. 

kings, the inscriptions of, the earliest local specimens of 

Canarese, XV. 297, n.s. 

Gangakondar, town of, III. 174, o.s. 

Ganges, the, called (while in Heaven), according to Hindu 
mythology, Mandakini, XIII. 404, n.s. 

Gardner, Christopher, Chinese Laws and Customs,"' XV. 
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Garga, V. 66, n,s. 

Garma, VI. 96, n,s. 

Gamier, F., Mo-so words collected by, XYII. 466, n.s, 

Garo language, grammar of, by Mr. Keith, XI. 67, n.s. 

the, called in tbeir own tongue Mande, and the most 

primitive of the Kacharis, notice of, XII. 234, as. 

Gassan, cbronology of the Syrian princes of, XIX. 592, n,s. 
Gaupayanas, hymns of the, II, 440, n,s, 

Gaurapada, the Karika, supposed by Mr. Colebrooke to be the 
preceptor of Sankara Acharya, X. 357, n.s, 

Gaurian languages, the names given by Dr. Hoernle to the 
Aryan tongues of India, XI, 287, n.s . ; chief authorities 
for, Beames, Trumpp, and Hoernle, 287 ; neuter gender 
in, generally discarded, 289 ; and Romance, alike, have 
become analytical, 289 ; retain aspirated letters, especially 
consonants, 302 ; table of the principal changes in, 305. 
Gautama, VIII. 22, n.s. ; statues in honour of, XIX. 556, n.s. 
Gayatri, mythological description of, II. 190, o.s. 

Gaz, VI. 102, n.s. 

Gebel Xakus, a visit to, VII. 78, o.s. 

Geldart, Eev. G. C., On Dr. Hincks’s Permansive Tense of 
the Assyrian Verb,’’ at the Oriental Congress of 1874, IX, 
26, n.s . ; important suggestions in, 28. 

Qeldner, Prof., on the age of the Avesta, XVII. 350, n.s. 
Genghizkhan, the hordes of, the name of, new to Europe, 

‘ and neither Persian, Arabic, nor European, XIV. 142, n.s. ; 
vast extent of the empire of himself and of his son, Batu, 
142. 

Genji-monogatari, an early J apanese romance, XIX. 37, n.s. 
Gentoo code, character of, and mode of formation, XIIL 
215, n.s. 

Geology of Southern India, IX. 1, o.s. 

summary of, by Capt. ISTewbold, XII. 78, o.s. 

Geological appearances of portions of the Malayan peninsula, 
III. 305, 0.5. ^ 

George, St., various interpretations of the legend of, XVL 
271, ^.5. 

Georgia, Russian commerce in, I. 289, o.s. 

Georgian language, and its varieties, spoken in the Caucasus, 
XVII. 154, ^.5. 

and Vannic languages, striking resemblances between, 

XIV. 410, ^.5. 

vocabulary of, XIX. 146, n.s. 

Gerard, Capt. A., survey of the valley of the Sutlej, I. 343, o.s. 
German restoration of Berosus, XV. 217, o.s. 
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Gerrha, probably derived from the Arabic Jer’a, meaniao 
generally, a sandy desert, XII. 226, n,s, 

Geryon, Dog of, question whetlier the legend of, has any 
connection with the Wolf's Tail of the Arabs, X. 353 n.s. 

Gesenins, remarks on his Palaographische Studien, Wer 
phonizische und punische Schrift, by James Tates IV 
138 , 0 . 5 . 

Ghagars of Egypt, account of, XVI. 292, o.s. 

Ghanta, VIII. 28, n.s. 

Ghanta-kaxma Puja, Hindu religious festival, IX. 96, o,s, 

Gharab, or true Saii'x Bahjloniea^ the commonest tree in 
Susiana, XII. 324, n.s. 

Ghassanites, VI. 19, n.s. 

Ghatal Kacha, V. 196, n.s. 

Ghato, the name of an Indian melody, XVIII. 210, n.s. 

Ghats, the Western, called in Sanskrit Sahya, XVI. 433, n.s. 

Ghauts, geological character of, VIII. 138, o.s. 

Ghaznevide kings, coins of, IX. 267, o.s. 

Ghazni, supplementary contributions to the series of the coins 
of the kings of, XVII. 138, o.s. 

Gheyn, J. van den, Hote sur les Mots Sanscrits eomnoses 
avec XVI. 479, n.5. ^ 

Ghiaspiir, VI. 376, n.s. 

Ghias-ud-din Awz, VI. 345, n.s. 

Ghiray, origin of name of, XVIII. 403, o.s. 

Ghizim, expedition against tribes of, XIX. 235, o.s. 

Gholaum Hosain, mathematical and astronomical work by, 
IV. 254, 

Ghoorkas, the, in 1791, enter Lhasa in triumph, but are soon 
driven back by the Chinese, X. 118, n.s. 

Gianyar account of a cremation witnessed at, on December 
20, 1847, IX. 102, 

Giatcho, or Annamites, XVII. 444, n.s. 

Gibb, E. J. W., his version of "*The Song of Meysun," 
XVIII. 274, 

Gibbs, J., life of, XIX. 166, n.s. 

Gibson, A., on Indian agriculture, VIII. 93, o.s. 

Giles, H. A., value of essay by, on Chinese poetry, XVI 
459, n.s . ; Historic China," XVII. 428, n.s. ; his 
‘‘ Eemains of Lao Tzu," XVIII. 563, n.s. 

Gilgit district, language of the, XVII. 89, n.s. 

Gill, Captain, memoir of, XV. xi, n.s . ; discovery of Mo«so 
MSS. by, XVII. 460, w.5. 

Gioro, the name of, not given at hap-hazard to the founders 
of the dynasty, IX. 244, n.s. 
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Gir’dliar Das, XIX. 143, 

Grirdi Kas, aqueduct of BuddHst masonry discovered at, 
XriL 194, n.s. 

GririTraja, V. 65, 

Girnar, rock inscriptions of, XII. 21, 153, o,s. 

Giryek, YI. 232, n.s. 

Gitapustaka, VIII. 40, n.s. 

Glass fils weigMs, account of, X. 102, n.8 . ; dirham weights, 
account of, 106 ; dinar weights, account of, 107. 

Globe, Arabic, description of, Trans. II. 371. 

Glyn, R. T. J., statistics of Bareilly in Rohilkhand, Trans. 1. 46. 

Goat, on the white-haired Angora, by Lieut. A. Conolly, 
YI. 159, o.s. 

“ Goddam/’ the French synonym for the English soldier at 
Agincourt, XIX. 380, n,s. 

Gogerly, Rev. D. J., translation from the Pali of the Pati- 
mokhan, XIX. 415, o,s. 

Gohank, the falls of, II. 70, o.s. 

Gohati, YI. 238, n,s. 

Gold coins, comparative weight of those of Julius Caesar, of 
the darics of the Persians, and of the Indo-Scythians, IX. 
223, n.s. 

made by ants, Greek fables concerning, YII. 143, o.s. 

mines in Borneo, III. 1, o.s. 

Goldschmidt, Dr., defines accurately the influence of Pali and 
Sanskrit on Sinhalese, X. 173, n,s. 

Goldsmid, Major- Gen. Sir F. J., ^^On the preservation of 
national literatures in the East/’ I. 29, n.s. 

Goldstiicker’s Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, XYIII. ix, o.s. 

Golmadhitol inscription, its important bearing on the Gupta 
Era, XYIII.^ 567, 

Gomal or Gulairi pass, great importance of, as the chief one 
between the Kyber and the Bolan, XV. 373, n.s, 

Gommu Koi, the name given to the tribe of Koi who dwell 
by the river-side, XIII. 411, n.s. 

Gonardas, Y. 57, n.s. 

Gonardya dynasty, IV. 96, n.s. 

Gondophares, VI 1. 376, 7i.s . ; XII. 265, n.s. 

Gopa Raja, YII. 157, n.s. 

Gordium, the site of, not yet actually discovered, XY. 109, 7i.s. 

Gorski, M., papers by, in the Arbeiten der Russischen Ge- 
sandtschaft zm Peking, IX. 235, n.B. 

Gospels, first translation of the, into Arabic, lY. 172, o.s, 

Gosringa-parvata, YIII. 15, 72.B. 

Gotamiputra, lY. 127, n.s. 
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Gover, 0. E., the Pongol festival in Southern India, Y. 91 n,8. 
Government, nature of a pastoral (China), III. 282, o.s/ 
Governors of Bengal, II. 176, n,s. 

Govinda Dwadasi, Hindu religious festival, IX. 96, o.s, 
Govindapala, YIII. 3. n,s, 

Gowan, Capt., his observations at the anniversary meeting 
1. 166, o,s. * 

Graberg de Hemso^s account of the great historical work of 
Ibn Khaldun, Trans. III. 387. 

Graberg, Jacob, remarks on the language of the Amazirghs, 
HI. 106, o.s. ^ ^ 

Grafifitti of Siberia, XVII, 422, 435, n.s. 

Graham, Cyril C., on the inscriptions found in the region of 
El-Harrah, in the Great Desert south-east and east of the 
Hauran, XTII. 286, o.s. ; the Avar language, XIII. 291, n.s. 
Grahamatrika(dharani), VIII. 43, 51, n.s. 

Granite in Southern India, IX. 1, o.s, 

quarrying and polishing, among Hindus and Egyptians, 

YII. 113, o.s. 

Grant, Capt. X. P., journal of a route through the western 
parts of Makran, V. 328, o.s. 

Grantha alphabet supposed by Dr. Burnell to be the basis 
of the modern Tamil, XIX. 567, 7i.s. 

Grants, copper-plate, I. 268, n.s. 

Graphic development of the Cuneiform syllabary, XIX, 626, 
n.s. 

Gravius, Daniel, his translation of St. Matthew and St. John 
into Formosan, XIX. 468, ; Pomanized text of his 

version of the Lord's Prayer, 470. 

Gray, A., “ The Maidive Islands : with a vocabulary taken 
from Francois Pyrard de Laval, 1602-1607,'' X. 173, n.s. 
Grebaut, M. Eugene, appointed to succeed Prof. Maspero, 
XVIII. 565, ^^.5. 

Greek legends on the Sah coins, XII. 28, o.s. 

— — names in the Poek Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, 
Dhauli, and Girnar, XII. 167, 230, 244, o.s. 

system of calculating, explanation of, XV. 47, n.s. 

Greenough, G. B., XV. ii, o.s. 

Grierson, G. A., “ Some Biharl Folk-songs," XVI. 196, 
n.s.; ^SSome Bhoj'puri Folk-songs," XVIIL 207, n.s.; 
“ Some Useful Hindi Books," XIX. 138, n.s, 

Griffiths, Mr., appointed, with others, to copy the paintings in 
the caves of A junta, in the winter of 1872, XI. 155, n.s , ; 
drawings by, comprise in all 186 pictures, ibid . ; exhibited 
in 1874 in the Upper Galleries of the Albert Hail, ibid. 
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Grigorief, Prof., notice of, XIV. xxi, n.s. 

Gritsamada, legend of, VIIL 320, a.s. 

Grote and Milman’s declaration on translations of Tio-Iath- 
Pileser's inscription, XVIII. 152, o,s. ^ 

Grote, A., life of, XIX. 168, n.s. 

Growse, F. S., Mathura, a district memoir, notice of, XIII. 
XXXV, n.s.; notice of his /^Indian Architecture,"’ XIX* 
324, n.s. ; and of his Supplement to the Fatehpur 
Gaxietteer,” 695. ■ 

Gucihapada, VIII. 25, 26, 27, 

Guerah-el-Hout (lake of fish), near La Calle, XVIII. 31, n.s. 
Guerah-el-Melah, a lake near La Calle, XVIII. 30, m.s. ' 
Guerah Oheira, a lake near La Calle, XVIII. 31, n.s. * * 
Guhvasamaja, VIII. 36, 

Giiicii, Pro£ J., Letter to Sir AV. Muir, dated Februarv 24 
1882, XIV. 317, ^ ^ 

Giiimej;, M., on the Theatre in Japan, XIX. 331, 

Gujarat, the province of, analysis of a political and statistical 
history of, 1. 117, 0.5. 

Gujarati, Prof. F. Max Muller’s Hibbert Lectures translated 
into, XIII. LXViT, n,s. ; valuable works in, published bv 
Mr. Behramji Malabari, XIV. lxxiii, n . s , 

Gumli, account of, by Lieut. Jacob, V. 73, o.s. 
Gunakarandavyuha, VIIL 16, 

Gunapharas, king, VII. 376, ?a.5. 

Guncbo ichiran, a Japanese Bibliography, short notices of 
thejegends therein, XIX. 42, n.s. 

Gungii, II. 23, n,s. 

Gunib, the almost impregnable fortress held by Shamyl to 
the last, XIII. 292, n.s. 

Gmitupalle, Buddhist remains at, XIX. 508, 

Gapta, VIII. 27, n.s, 

characters, an inscription in, XIX. 695, n.s. 

dynasty, probably destroyed by an invasion of the 
White Huns, XII. 282, n.s. 

era, the bearing of epigraphy on the, XVIII. 567, n.s, 

which commenced A.D. 319, details of, XII. 281-285, n.s. 

Guptas, coins of the, XIL 65, o.s. 

' genealogy of, handed on, by the inscription on the 
Bhitari Lat and its counterpart at Bihari, XIIL 532, 
n.s. ; recognized line of their kings, 533 ; discovery of 
Muhammadan dates on coins of, 544; the earliest gold 
coins of, follow those of the preceding Indo-Scythian 
family of Vasudeva, 546; abstract of the recorded dates 
of, 549. 
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Guptas of Magadha, IV. IIQ^ n,s. 

Gurgan, V. 440, n,s, 

Gurjjara, Dynasties, I. 262, n.s, 

Giirmukhi, V. 197, n.s. 

Guru Govind, last religious teacher of the Sikhs, IX. 47 o.s, 

Guruhastagraha YIII. 28, n,s. 

Guthrie, Col, Mahommedan coins in the cabinet of VII 
262,384,^^.5. 

Guti, on the Cylinder of Cyrus the Great, the original name 
of the Karduchi or Kurds, XII. 78, n,s. 

Gutzlaff, Eev. C., the Siamese Language, Tram, IIL 
291, 0.5. ; Remarks on the Tih-She, III, 272, o.s. ; 
the Medical Art among the Chinese,'* IV. 154, 0 . 5 .; ''On 
the Secret Triad Society of China,” VIII. 361, o.s.; 
Catalogues of Chinese Buddhistical Works, IX. 207, o.s. • 
Replies to Sir G. T. Staunton's queries relating to China 
XII. 386, 0 . 5 . ; “ Present State of Buddhism in China^ 
XVI. 73, 0 . 5 . 

Guwo-Upas, or Poisoned Valley, in Java, IV. 194, 0 . 5 .; Mr. 
Loudon's letter describing, 194 ; similitude of, to the 
Grotto del Cano at Naples, 197. 

Guyard, M., his success in deciphering the Vannic Inscriptions, 
XIV. 387, n.s , ; discovers that the concluding sentence of 
the Vannic Inscriptions is imprecatory, 520; obituary 
notice of, XVIIL Lxv, ?^.5. 

Guzerat, dates referring to, XIL 48, 0 . 5 . 

Gwadar, a seaport on the coast of Makran (ancient Gedrosia), 
IX. 121, n.s, ; position of the town of, 136. 

Gwamba chiefs, names of some of the principal, XVI. 
48, n.s. 

language, belongs to the South-Eastern branch of the 

Bantu Family, XVI. 45, n.s. ; the speakers of, known 
under many and various names, ibid. ; general classification 
of, 50 ; has a special consonant not met with elsewhere, 
which must be called a Labial Sibilant,” 52 ; euphony 
plays an important part in, as also in Bantu, 65; unlike 
its sister languages, has two nasalized vowels, ibid. ; mode 
whereb}'' foreign words are adopted and altered in, 56; 
various modes of combining consonants in, 67 ; morphology 
of, 58 ; prefixes of, as given by Dr. Bleek, 62 ; has only 
one conjugation, 63 ; any passive in, is but a derivative 
verb, 65 ; conjugation is divisible into four voices, 67 ; 
numeral expression in, 71. 

Gwarabas, the greatest part of this tribe live to the north of 
the Limpopo river, XVI, 48, n.s. 
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GryinnosopMsts, Clemens Alexandrinus on the, XIX. 276, 
280, o,s. 

Gypsies, on the Oriental origin of the, Trans, II. 518. 

of Egypt, XVI. 285, o,s, ; of Syria, 299 ; of Persia, 309. 
Gypsy Vocabulary (Harriott), Trans, II. 537. 


Haas, Dr. Ernest, notice of, XV. xxii, n,s, 

Hachiman, a Japanese War- God, XVII. 8, n,s, 

Hada, the Hidda of the Buddhist period, XIII. 185, n.s . ; 
numerous topes at, XIV. 328, n.s, 

Haddad, VI. 11, 

Hadendoa, vocabulary of, XIX. 706, n.s. 

Hafiz, Jami, Firdusi, etc., names assumed by, XL 231, n.s. 

Hafs-ibn-al“Walid, appointed Prefect of Police in Egypt, 
X. 108, n.s. 

Haggard, A., his note on the idols at Bamian, XIX. 164, n.s. 

Haggard, W. H. D., part translator of ‘‘ The Vazir of Lan- 
kuran,^^ XVIII. 103, n.s. 

Hague, F., natural and artificial production of pearls in 
China, XVI. 280, o.s, 

Hahn, Dr. T., his contributions to the Bushman language, 
XVIII. 58, ^2.5. 

Haiderabad, the capital of Sindh, 1. 30, 234, 242, o.s. ; un- 
questionably represents the site of Xerun, XVI. 282, n.s. 

Haig, Major-Gen. M. H., ^‘On the sites of Brahmanabad and 
Mansurah in Sindh,” XVI. 281, n.s.; ‘‘Ibnu Batuta in 
Sindh,” XIX. 393, 

Hainan, forgotten writing in, XVII. 445, n.s. 

Hair, customs of wearing the, XIX. 575, n.s. 

Hajiabiid inscription, IV. 369, n.s. ; V. 414, n.s. 

Halevy, M. J., special views of, at the Leyden Congress, on 
the Indian alphabet, XVI. 354, n.s. ; his criticism of Prof. 
Xoldeke’s Semitische Sprachen,” XIX. 697, n.s. ; his 
remarks on the word adlan, 704. 

Hall, Fitz-Edward, abstract of a Sanskrit inscription, XX. 
452, o.s . ; the source of Colebrooke’s essay On the Duties 
of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” III. 183, n.s. 

Hallusu, king of Babylon, XIX. 675, n.s . ; he captures Assur- 
nadin-sum, 676 ; and is dethroned and killed, 677. 

Halule, the battle of, XIX. 677, n.s» 

Halys, the river, the true boundary between the East and the 
West, XV. 103, n.s . ; bridge at, according to Herodotus, 
very strongly guarded, 107 ; probable ancient site of, 
suggested by Sir Charles Wilson, 108. 
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Hamakanj YI. 110, n,s, 

Hambroek, Mr., tlie victim of Koxinga, XIX. 418, n.s. 
Hamdani (Hassan bia Ahmed el), YL 21, 

Hamd-Ullah MiistaufI Kazvml, a receatly discovered work nf 
XYIII. 205, ^^.5. 

Hamilton, Dr. F. Buchanan, on the Srawacs or Jains, TranB. 

I. 531 ; description of Jain temples in South Behar and 
Bhagalpui*, 523; on the ruins of Buddha Gaya, Tram, 

II. 40; collection of inscriptions from Rocks in South 
Bihar, 201. 

Hamilton, Hr., his translation of the Hidayat, II. 84, o,b. • 
translations by, of the terms JDar-oohlsIdm and Bar-oot 
Hurb, XIII. 579, ^ 

Hammad, a notorious forger of early Arabic poems— and 
gifted with a wonderful menior}^, XI. 84, n.s. 

Hammer, Joseph von, life of, XYII. v, o.s. 
Hammer-Purgstall, Baron, On diplomatic relations between 
Delhi and Constantinople in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Trans, II. 462; Translation of Yusuf Agha*s 
account of his mission to the British Court in 1795, Tram, 

III. 496; On the first translation of the Gospels into 
Arabic, lY. 172, o.s. 

Hammond, H. W., memorandum of manuscripts of the 
Mahommedan histories of India, III. 476, n s. 
Hammurabi, the Cuneiform documents of his time possess the 
highest paloeographical interest, XIX. 633, n,s, 

Hamza of Ispahan, quoted or referred to, XIX. 594, n,s, 
Han Dynasty ruled in China from a.d. 25 to a.d. 190, 
X. 535, n.s. 

Hanazono, the daughter of, a character in a J apanese legend, 
XYII. 13, «.s. 

Hanifa, the origin of this name, XIII. 245, n,s. 

Hanna, the Christian Maronite, who supplied Galland with 
some of the material for his Thousand and One Nights,” 
XIX. 533, 

Haniiiya Sutra, XIX, 43, n,s, 

Hanoteau, Capt., Kabail or Zouave Grammar of, happily 
planned and vigorously executed, XII. 421, n,s , ; Tuarik 
Grammar published in 1860, clear and full of new instruc- 
tion, 421. 

Happart G., his vocabulary of Favorlaog, XIX. 472, n,s. 
Harapa, stone seal found at, XYII. 440, n.s, 

Hardinge, Lord, life of, XVII. in, o.s. 

Hardwicke, Ma|or-General, account of the Sheep-Eater of 
Hindoostan, Trans. III. 379. 
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Harisarman, the story of, translated by the Rev. B. H. 
Wortham, XVIIL 172, n.s. 

Ilarischandra, XIX. 140, 143, 144, n.s. 

Harkness, Capt. H., on the school system of the Hindus, I. 
15, ; letter on the Mackenzie Coll, IL xxxiv, o.s. ; 

account of the Province of Ramnad, III. 165, o.s. 

Harlez, Prof, de, “The Age of the Avesta,'' XVII. 339, n.s. 

Harm, VI. 131, n.s. 

Harmonization of vowels, XVII. 451, n.8. 

Harriot, Col. J. S,, on the Oriental origin of the Gypsies, 
Trans. 11.518. 

Harrison, J . P., collector of the inscriptions in Easter Island, 
XYlI.AiS, n.s. • 

Harrison, the Ven. Archdeacon, obituary notice of, XIX. 
525, n.s. 

Harsha, IV. 88, ; XII. 275, ^.s. ^ 

Hastina, modification in the translation of the joint inscrip- 
tions at, XIIL 539, n.s. 

Hastings, Warren, orders the compilation of the “Gentoo 
Code, XIIL 215, n.5. 

Haswell, Mr., grammar by, of the Mon-Anam or Pegu lan- 
guage, XI. 69, n.s. 

Haug, M., his theory of the age of the Avesta, XVII. 340, n.s. 

Haughton, Sir Graves C., on an Arabic gravestone found on 
the coast of Abyssinia, Trans. II. 673 ; III. 385 ; Observa- 
tions on Col. Vans Kennedy’s remarks on the Vedanta 
system, Trans. III. 412 ; extract of a letter to, III. 391, o.s. 

Haulqa, or circle, the body-guard of the Khalif, IX. 385, n.s. 

Haupt, P., “Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the 
Semitic Languages, with special reference to Assyrian,” X. 
244, n.s. 

Hausa language, VII. 93, n.s . ; XIV. 178, n.s. 

Havaldar tenure, II. 229, o.s. 

Havilah, VI. 6, n.s. 

Hawaii, island of, revenue book of, XVII. 428, n.s. 

Hawkins, Capt., his mission to the Emperor Jehangir, I. 
317, O.S. 

Hazarsam, description of the caves at, XVIIL 345, n.s. 

Heath, J., on the cultivation of cotton in India, V. 372, o.s , ; 
on the introduction of the American plough into India, 
VII. 92, o.s. 

Eeber, Bishop, speaks in December, 1824, of the growth of 
the tea plant at Kumaon, X. 134, n.s. 

Hebrew MSS., curious discovery of, XVII. nxxiii, n.s. 

Helebis of Egypt, account of, XVI. 286, 0 .s. 
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Heliocles, coin of, bearing tbe full triliteral date, IX. 3, n.s. 

Hemakuta (tbe Golden Peak), a mountain range to the 
Himalayas, IX. 63, n.s. 

Hemavarna-vibara, Till. 17, n.s. 

Hemp of Martaban, III. 35, o.s. 

Henderson, A., on the mineralogy of Cutch, I. 151, 155, 0 . 5 . 

Hendley, Surgeon-Major T. H., ‘‘Buddhist Remains near 
Sambhur,^^ XVII. 29, n,s. 

Hennessy, J. B. N., “Explorations in Great Tibet, XVII, 
Lxxi, n.s, 

Henry TI., assumption of the imperial title by, IX. 349, 7 i.s, 

Heptarchy, early kings of, content with the simple title of 
“Rex,’^ IX. 326, n,s, 

Heraclidse, the Eastern, according to Herodotus, 22 genera- 
tions or 502 years before Gyges, X. 365, n,s> ; Necropolis 
of, at Sardes, 368. 

Heraus, the Saka king, IX. 15, n.s. 

Herero language, comparison of the, XVII. 42, n.s, 

Heri Rud, caves on the, XVIII. 95, n.s, 

Herod’s city of Tiberius, XIX. 631, n.s. 

Herodotus, XYI, 28, n,s. ; XVII. 419, n.s. 

Heruka, VIII. 31, n.s. 

Herukotpatti, VIII. 36, n.s. 

Hervas, Lorenzo, on the Formosan alphabet, XIX. 436, n.s. 

Hetairism, XI. 35, n.s. 

He-tsung, V. 37, n.s. 

Hevajra, VIII. 31, 32, n.s. 

Hevajrasahajasadyoga, VIII. 28, 7i.s. 

Hexim, Historia de, V. 119, n.s. 

Hezekiah, XVIII. 109, o.s. ; XIX. 146, o.s. 

Hia, the Fourth Empire, XV. 439, n.s. 

Hidayat, the, II. 83, o.s.; Persian translation of, ibid.; 
Mr. Hamilton’s translation of, 84 ; contents of, 163, 

Hidda, said hy the Chinese pilgrim to be four or five U or 
one mile in circumference, XIII. 197, n.s . ; a place of 
greater sanctity than Nagai^ahara, 189. 

Hieratic, a sort of short-hand for hieroglyphics, XIV. 357, 7i.s. 

Hieroglyphical writing, evolution of, XVII. 421, n.s. 

Higgins, Godfrey, life of, I, v, o.s. 

Hildebrand does not assume the title of Pope till confirmed 
by Henry IV., IX. 337, s. 

Hill- clearing, the primitive agriculture of Indo-Chinese races, 
XIIL 404, n.s. 

tribes of Cochin, III. 478, n.s. 

Himalaya, list of tbe passes through, X. 123, 
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Himalaya, travels beyond the, by Mir Izzet Hllab, YII. 283, 
Himalayas, culture of the Obina tea plant in, XII, 125, o.s, 
Himatalo, VI. 108, w.s, 

Himyar, VI. 20, n.s. 

Himyaritic inscriptions, XVIIL cm, ?^.s. 

notice of, edit. F. W. Franks, XX. xiv, o.s. 

Hincks, Rev. Dr. E., The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van,^^ 
IX. 387, ; on the successor of Sennacherib, XV. 402, 

o.s , ; translation of inscription of Tiglath-Pileser, XVIII. 
164, o.s , ; specimen chapters of an Assyrian Grrammar, II. 
480, n.s, 

Hindi books, notes on, by G. A. Grierson, XIX. 138, n,s. 

language, grammar of, by Kellogg, and dictionary by 

Bates, XI. 64, n.s, 

paper on^ by Mr. Grierson, XIV. lxxi, n.s. 

Hindu Fasli year, months of, current in Bihar, XVI. 
201, n.s. 

festivals, affinity of the Greek and, III. 372, o.s,; 

1X60,0.5. 

inscriptions, by Sir W. Elliot, IV. 1, 0 . 5 . 

Khush, Dialects of the Tribes of the, XVII. 89, n.s. 

law, padual mitigation of, I. 45, o.s. ; notice of an 

elementary work on, I. 119, o.s. 

literature. Prof. Max Muller on, XVIII. 5, n.s. 

music, XIX. 183, n.s. 

notion of poets, I. 137, o.s. 

Pantheon, the, XVIII. 149, n.s. 

-Sindi character, I. 32, n.s. 

temple, on the ruins of a, I. 119, o.s. 

Theistic Church, the first, called Brahma Sabha or 

Brahmiya Samaj, opened in Calcutta on January 23, 1830, 
XIIL 11, 

titles, notice of, IX. 411, n.s. 

widows, on the authority of the Vedas for the burning 

of, XVII. 209, 0 . 5 . 

Hindu Law at Madras,’^ by J. H. Kelson, XIII. 208, n.s. 
Hindus, analogy between their worship and that of the Assy- 
rians, I. 87, o.s. 

architecture of the, XIII. 145, 160, o.s. 

on the ante-Brahmanical worship of the, V. 189, 264, o.s. 

— — of Ceylon, tabernacle of the, I. 87, o.s. 

Hindustani or Urdu dictionaries by Fallon and Bryce, XI. 
65, n.s. 

grammars by Platt, Dowson, Hoiroyd, and Eastwick, 

XL 63, n.s. 
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Hingtoii, YII, 312, n.s. 

Hiouen Thsang, IV. 83, b..?. ; VI. 213, n.s.; XIL 106, n,s,‘ 
XIIL 220, n.s,; review of, XVIL 106, o.s.; his travelV, 
analysis of, VI. 213, 7Z,8. ; notices by (a.d. 625-641), of 
the Jainas and their practices, IX. 170, ; account by, 

of the great tope at Peshawar, XIV. 31, ; his descrip- 

tion of the figures at Bamian, XVIII. 327, 

Hippuros, XVIIL 350, 

Hiranyagarbha, I. 344, n,8. 

Hiranyaparvata, VI. 228, n,s. 

Hisam-ud-din, VI. Sio, n.s. 

Historiographical Office (Chinese), documents of, generally, 
in three sections, 1. Imperial Records ; 2. Memoirs on 
chronology, etc. ; 3. Narratives, «*. a. lives of persons of 
eminence, XII. 436, 

History of India, Elphinstone’s, XVIII. 325, o.s. 

Hittite hieroglyphical writing, XVII. 421, n.s. 

- — — inscriptions and monuments, XIX. 176, 324, 536, n,s» 

literature, XVII. xovii, n.s, ; XVIII. cii, n,s. 

seal, XIX. 699, n.s, 

Hodgson collection, catalogue of, by Cowell and Eggeling, 
VIII. 50, 

Hodgson, B. H., on the law and legal practice of Nepal, 
I. 45, o.s, ; Sketch of Buddhism from the Bauddha 
scriptures of Nepal, Trans. II. 222, 288 ; III, 394 ; 
a disputation concerning caste by a Buddhist, Trans. 
III. 160 ; on the system of law and police in Nepal, 268 ; 
extract of a letter from, III. 391, o.s . ; donations to the 
Society by, yii ; copy of a letter addressed to Sir A. John- 
stone, by, Lxxxii ; note on Buddhism, II. 288, o.s. ; VI. 
275, ^.s.; XVIII, 393, o.s.; IX. 157, 422, referred 

to, X. 218, n.s. ; XI, 66, n.s. 

Hodgson, CoL J. A., On the length of the Illahee Cuz, TIL 
42, o.s. 

Hodgson, John, on the agriculture and revenue economy of 
a Hindu village, Trans. II. 74. 

Hodgson, W, B., translation of a Berber manuscript, IV. 
115, o.s. ; translation of North African languages, XIL 
418, n.s. 

Hoevel, Van, Mr., vocabulary of peculiar words in the Malay 
district of Amboyna, XIII, 512, n.s. 

Hog, wild, of Borneo, III. 21, o.s. 

Hogg, Sir. J. W., sketch of the life of, IX. vi, n.s. 

Holi, Hindu religious festival, IX. 97, o.s. 

Holmboe, Prof. 0. A., notice of, XVI. xxix, n.s. 
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Holt, Mr., report on the completion of the catalogue of the 
Chinese books, by, XIII. xix, n.s. ; Notes on the Chinese 
Game of Chess, XVII. 352, 

Holums, YL 96, 0.$. 

Hommel, Prof. F., ‘'The Sumerian Language and its 
Affinities, XVIII. 351, n,s . ; his comparatiye list of 
Egyptian and Babylonian signs, XIX. 647, n.s. 

Horiuzi palm-leaves, XVIII. cvii. n.s, 

Horne, C., remarks on Senbyu Pagoda, IV. 426, n.s. ; 
“Notes on an ancient Indian Vase,” V. 367, n,s. ; on the 
methods of disposing of the dead at Llassa, VI. 28, n.s. 

Horse of Sindh, I. 231, o.s. 

Hoshea, XVIII 124, o.s. 

Hospital for animals at Surat, I. 96, o,s. 

Houghton, the Eev. Mr., Babylonian tablet published by, 
XIX. 632, ?^.s. ; he was the first demonstrator of the 
pictorial origin of the Cuneiform syllabary, XIX. 642. 

Howorth, TL, H., " The Northern Frontagers of China. 
Part I. The Origines of the Mongols,” VII. 221, n.s, ; 
“Part II. Origines of the Manchus,” 305; Part III., VIII. 
262, n.s , ; “Part II. The Manchus, Supplementaiy Notice,’^ 
IX. 235, n,s, ; “ Part IV. The Kin or Oolden Tatars,” 
IX. 243; “Part V. The Khitai or Khitans,^’ XIII. 121, 
n,s.; “Two early Sources of Mongol History,” XV. 346, 
n.s.; “Part VI. Hia or Tangut,” 438 ; “The Shato Turks,” 
XVII. 293, ^.5. 

Huber, C., his tragic death, XVIII. lxvi, n.s. 

Hue and Gabet, Messrs., succeed in staying some time at 
Lhasa and in seeing the Dalai Lama, X. 125, n.s. 

Hudsailite poems, XVII. 57, n.s. 

Hughli, Prior of, his speech to Shah Jehcln, XI, 96, n.s. 

Hulaku, title of, IX. 373, n.s. 

Human sacrifices in ancient nations, XIII. 105, o.s . ; in 
ancient India, 96 ; among the Khonds, 231, 243. 

Humbahaldasu I. and II., kings of Elam, XIX. 677, n.s. 

Humboldt, Baron William, on the affinity of Oriental lan- 
guages, Trans. II. 213. 

Hun coins of Bijapur, XIX. 506, n.s. 

Huns, V. 73, ^ 2 . 6 *. 

Hunter, Oapt. W., “On the Hill Population of Meywar, 
VIII. 176, O.S. 

Hurkan language spoken in Caucasus, XVII, 156, n.s. 

Hurricanes, III. 79, o.s. 

Hushka, V. 195, n.s. 

Huts, nature of those used by the Andamanese, XIII. 486, n.s. 
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Huvislika, V. 183, n.s. 

Huxley, Prof., quoted, XI. 2, 60, n.s. 

327,I."r^’' at Bamlan, XYIH. 

Huzvarash, IV. 358, ^i.s. ; V. 427, ?i.s. 

Hyrcania, geography of, V. 439, n.s. 

Hyssop of Scripture, on the, VIII. 193, o.s. 

^^Xl’^47 ^ Cingalese customs, of little value, 

madan, 180; account of the female sovereigns offte 
Maldive Islands, XI. 49, n.s.; in Sindh, Major-General 
article on, XIX. 393, ^.s. •* 

Ibn el Mojawir, VI. 21, 25, 7 i,s. 

Hai, the poetical dialect of Tamil, XIX. 559, 570, n.s 
Iddesleigh, life of the Earl of, XTT 320 . 

Ideology of the Formosan languages, XIX. 484, n.s. 

Idris, son of Ah, Sultan of Burma, expeditions of, XTT 44 , 
Ti -u-f ’ \ cbaracter of, 251 ; date of reiga of, 258. 

Ittal-namah-i- Jehangiri, III. 459, n.s. 

Ilayetta, the highest range of mountains in the world, with 
Meru as part of it, IX. 63, n.s. 

Ilisaros, VI. 123, n.s. 

lUahee Guz, length of, VII. 42, o.s . ; Ilahi gaz, VII. 178, 

Imagawa for women, a set of maxims by Daimiyo Imagawa, 
A.D. 1429, X. 328, n.s. ; extracts from, 329. 

Imam of Muscat, life of, XVII. vn, o.s. 

Imam, title of, IX. 391, n.s. 

Ima-monogatari, or biographies of poets, XIX. 43 , n.s. 
Imams, the twelve, dates of birth and demise, XIII. 367, 371, 

Ima-mukashi-monogatari, a Japanese encyolopmdia of habits 
and customs, XIX. 43 , «.s. ^ ^ 

Immolation of satis, oh the, I. 169, o.s. 

Imperator, the title, IX. 317, n.s. 
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Imperial titles, IX. 316, n.s. 

Imphee, on the cultivation of, in Bombay, XIX. 39, o.s. 
Imrulkays, poems of, XI. 84, n.s. 

India and Western Asia, the political connection between 
XYIII. 365, ».s. ’ 

aboriginal race of, XIII. 276, o.s. 

British, on the laws affecting the monied interest in I. 

158, O.S. ’ ' 

caves of, as far as their forms are concerned, derived 

from the wooden architecture of the period, XIY. 323, n.s. 

commissioners sent to, by Ming-ti, the second king of 

the Eastern Han dynasty about a.d. 62, XII. 154, n.s. 

education in, I. 159, o.s. 

expeditions to, by Ea-Hian in A.n. 400-415, and by 

Hiouen-Thsang in a.d. 629-645, XIL 165, n.s. 

first really made known to European nations by the 

expedition of Alexander, XYIII. 373, n.s. 

Imperial Gazetteer and Statistical Survey of, progress 

made in, XIII. uii, n.s. 

in the Brahmanda-purana represented by the “ Island 

of the_ jambu-fruit,” IX. 62, n.s. 

native yessels of, I. 1, o.s. 

the introduction of writing into, XYIII. 3, n.s. 

the material resources of ancient, XYII. lxv, n.s. 

the tenure of land in, I. 158, o.s. 

Indian alphabet, views, respectively, of Messrs. Weber and 
Burnell, Thomas, and Gen. Cunningham, XIII. 102, n.s. 

archipelago, Arab colonists in thcj XIX. 634, n.s. 

bards, memoirs of the lives of several, I. 137, o.s. 

ciphers, introduced to the Arabs by an Indian monarch 

(of Kabul ?) in a.d. 773, XV. 19, n.s. 

coin, an unrecognized, bearing the Yaishnava emblem 

(illustrated), XYIII. 403, n.s. 

division of the day, and its bearing on the hymns of the 

Adi Granth, XYIII. 440, n.s. 

embassies to Borne, XVII. 309, o.s; XYIII. 845, o.s. ; 

XIX.274, o.s. ; XYIII. 377, n.s. 

fishes, Y. 165, o.s. 

history, materials for, I. 339, 344, o.s. 

Institute at Oxford, progress and success of, XIY. 

Lxxvii, n.s. ; general progress of, and ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone. May 2, 1883, XY. lxvii; general 
progress of, XYI. civ; formal opening of the, XVIL 

CXXXIII. 

iron and steel, Y. 390, o.s. 
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Indian jury bill, I. 1 69, o.s. 

repre«M in tie Bagii* 

materialists, by J. Muir, XIX. 299, o.s 

newspapers, list of, IV. xxxvi, o.s. 

numerals, XIV. 336, n.s. 

Ocean, ancient navigation in the, XVIII 1 « , 

pagoda-umbrella, XIX. 555, ^^.s. 

™ inscriptions of Asoka at Ealsi, Girnar 

Dhauh, Ganjam, and Mehentele, XIII. HI M.S. ’ 
extracts from an Arabic work respecting, 

temple doorways, XVII. lxiv, n.s. 

— writings, testimony of the Greek writers to, XIII. 108 n s 
Indigo of Martaban, III. 32, o.s. ^^o,n.s. 

Indo-Chinese alphabets. III. 65, ? 2 .s. 

States, comparative view of military strength of and 

?rthrwbb‘^^f°^ ’• situation 

ot the, with reference to British power, 84. 

Indo-Pacific stock of languages, table of the Formosan 

dialects belonging to the, XIX. 486, n.s. 

Indo-Parthian coins, IV. 503, «.s. 

Indo-Scythic coins IX. 209, n.s. 

Scythians, dynasty of, XII. 15, o.s. 

in the ancient Brahmanical system VIII 
S2o, o.s. ; L 88, n.s. ^ 

Indraprishtha, VIII. 18, n.s. 

Indrasilaguha, VI. 234, n.s. 

Indus, earliest Hindu name of the, I, 22, o.s. ; X. 317, n..s. 
—— on the eastern branch of, by Sir Alex. Burnes, 1. 193, 


Branch of, and the Eunn of Outch, Trans. 

— — - and Xile, comparison of the rivers, VII. 273, o.s. 

Infanticide, the practice of, I. 159, o.s. ; in Cutch, 193, 
285 ; arguments of Outch chieftans in support of it, 
285, among the Arabs, XVII. 289, n.s. 

Inghs, Sir Eobert Harry, XXI. ii, o.s. 

Inoculation m the East (Ainslie), Tram. II. 52. 

Inpokian in Turkestan, VI. 110, n.s. 

Interpreters appointed by the Chinese rulers for the 
Tibetan, Sanskrit, Bokharese, IJighur, Burmese, 
and Siamese languages, IX. 246, n.s. 

~ skilled, appointed by Eussia to all important posts of 
the Caucasus, XIII. 291, n.s. 
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Inzak, the God, occurs on a bilingual fragment as the 
Accadian name for mho or Mercury, and as worshipped 

Iranian gods on Indo-Scythio coins, IX. 227 n s 
Iranyar, the author of Agap’porul, XIX. 574, n‘s. 

Ireland, Oghams of, XVII. 434, n.s. 

Iron, V. 383, o.s. 

of Kattywar, smelting of, VII. 98, o.s. 

Iroquois, wampum belts of the, XVII. 425 n s 
Iruiiri, forest of, II. 332, o.s. ’ 

Isaac of Tiphre, the martyrdom of, XIX. 693, n.s 
Isbuinis, inscriptions of, XIV. 454, n.s. 

Ise-monogatari, the, XIX. 43, n.s. 

Ishizukmi one of the suitors of the Lady Kaguya, and how 
he failed in the task imposed on him by her XIX 7 « o 
Ishmaelites, VI. 1, n.s. ^ 

Isidore of Charax, iUustrations of the route of, from SeleiToi. 

to Apobatana (by C. Masson), XII. 97 o.s. ^®^eucia 

Isis, the goddess, XVIII. 471, n.s. ’ 

Islam, many passages in the annals of, illustrated in Arabic 
verse, XI. 78, n,s, ; the worship of, XII. 51 n 9 
Ism u Msbat, XI. 219, n.s. ^ 

Ispehbeds, V. 454, 

Istar, the city of, either Xineveh or Arbela, XII. 79 n s 
Istarhundu, king of Elam, XTX. 675, n.s. ' ‘ ' 

Iswara,_ conscious, simultaneously, of the’ whole universe as 
existing in past, present, and future time, X. 34, n s 
Italian Asiatic Society, publications of the, XIX. 699 707 « o 
—version of H.'W. Freeland’s poem on “Art,”XIX.137 n.s 
Italy, practice in, of using the name of the father as a proper 
name, as Galileo Galilei, XIII. 263, n.s ^ ^ 

Itsai, the is not the European “ Will,” but the expression of 
the last wishes of the deceased, XV, 230, n s 
Itsing, personal history of, XIII. 556, n.s. 

PI°claimed “ Constitutional Emperor ” of Mexico in 
lA. 000 , n.s. 

lyat, the colloquial dialect of Tamil, XTX 559 570 «, s 

Immi Shikibu-mono^tm, the love letters of t^e Princess 
Jjlurasalvi Shilcibu, XIX. 43 , n.s. 

Jamb, General G. L., an account of Gumli, or more correctly 
Lhumh, the ancient capital of Jetwar, V. 73, o.s.; on the 
iron of Kattywar, VII. 98, o.s. ; memoir of, XTTT „i ns. 
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Jacobi, Prof., points ont tbe coincidence of tbe date of 
Chandra Gupta and of the Seleucidan era, XY. 77 n.s. 

Jaeschke, M., publication in English of his Tibetan dictionary 
XIV. Lxxiii, n.s. 

Jafar ibn Sulaiman, X. Ill, n.s. 

Jafna, VI. 17, 

Jagaclguru (copyist), VIII. 21, 7i.s, 

Jagannatha and the Path-Jatra, or Car FestiTal (Mansbaoli'i 
III. 253. ^ 

the idol of, at Puri, originally was a trisula (illustrated'! 

XVIII. 402, 

Jagatai language, XVIII. 190, n.s. 

Jaghanya, VII. 97, n.s. 

Jagheerdars, XVIII. 267, o.s. 

Jahangir, drinking Yessel of, VII. 384, n.s. 

Jainas, IX. 155, n.s. 

Jain Temples in South Bihar and Bhagalpiir (Hamilton) 
Trans. 1.523. 

Jainism, probably the most ancient of the home religions of 
India, XV. 376, n.s. 

Jains, on the (Delamaine), Trans. I. 413 ; on the (Hamilton), 
531 ; philosophy of the (Colebrooke), 551. 

of Gujarat and Marwar (Mills), Trans. III. 335. 

Jaloka, Buddhism dominant in Kashmir during the reign of, 
IX. 183, n.s. 

Jambhalajalendra, VIII. 41, n.s. 

Jamhukhadakasamyuttam, account of, XII. 559, n.s . ; text of, 
560, 

Jami-al-Hikayat, IIL 438, n.s. 

Jami-al"Tawarikh of PashId-al-Din, on the discovery of part 
of the second volume of, VI. 11, o.s.; on a MS. of the, VII. 
267, 0.^?. 

JananI, note on the situation of, XIX. 512, n.s. 

Jangams, V. 141, n.s. 

Jangar, or native vessel of Malabar, I. 2, o.s. 

Janiib, an Arab poetess, XVII. 57, n.s. 

Japaneseantiquity, the sources of our knowledge of, XV. 217, n.s. 

civilization, the early, gives us the most original features 

of Altaic thought and life, XV. 315, n.s. 

history not considered by Euroj^ean investigators to be 

earlier than 400 a.d., XV. 317, n.s. 

language, phonetic changes in, more simple than in 

Korean, XI. 342, n.s. 

place-names, XIX. 8, n.s. 

story from the, XVII. 1, n.s. 


Japanese text of the story of the Old Bamboo-Hewer, trans- 
literation of the, XIX. 46, n.s, 

theatrical representations, XIX. 331, n.s, 

use of knotted cords by the, XVII. 427, n,s. 

women, chiefly taught by “The Greater Learning for 

■\Vomen,'' and “The Lesser Learning for Women, X. 
32^, n.s. 

writing, XV. 328, n.s. 

Jarawa tribes of the Andamanese, peculiar habits and 
character of, XIII, 478, n.s.; specimen of a few words from 
the language, 479 ; early account of, 482 ; fruitless attempt 
to make friends with, 483 ; said to have been originaliy 
kidnapped for slaves, which may account for their hostile 
character, 486. 

Jarib, VII. 178, n.s. 

Jas, accepted as the genitive of /a by Pictet, Bohtlingk, Roth, 
and Lanman, XVI. 481, n.s. 

Jaschke, H. A., notice of, XVI. xxxiii, n.s. 

Jata, peculiar head-dress worn at festivals in Bali, IX. 71, n.s. 
Jiitakas, V. 1, n.s . ; VIII. 9, n.s. 

Jatki (or Multani) literature, XVII. 389, n.s . ; specimens 
and translations of, 405, 

Jatra, or annual fair, at the Hot Wells, fifty miles from 
Surat (White), Trans. III. 372, 

Jat’sar, the melody so called, XVIII. 210, n.s. 

Jaubert, M., his translation of Edrisi, I. 365, o.s. 

Java, the eastern portion of, not Muhammadan at the end of 
the seventeenth century, XIII. 56, 7 i.s. 

the existence of caste in, certain, X. 84, n.s. 

materials for an account of, I. 346, 353, o.s. 

Javanese manuscript, account of (Nieman), XX. 49, o.s. 

old, important contribution to the knowledge of, by 

0. J. Winter, XIV. cvi, n.s. 

Jayabhupatmdramalladeva, VIII. 28, n.s. 

Jayagopa, VII. 155, n.s. 

Jayakar, Surgeon-Major 0. S., his paper on the Arabic dialect 
spoken at Oman, XIX. 535, n.s. 

Jayananda, VIII. 17, n.s. 

Jayapratapamalladeva, VIII. 24, n.s. 

Jaya Sinha, IV. 95, n.s. 

Jayasii, VIII. 19, n.s. 

Jebela VI., of the Gassan dynasty, note on, XIX. 595, n.s. 
Jehangir, biographical sketch of the Emperor, I. 325, o.s . ; 
portrait of, ibid . ; his reasons for adopting the title of 
Padshah, IX. 400, n.s. 
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Jehoialdm and Evil-Merodacli, XVIII. 117, o,s , ; and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 119, 

Jelalabad, Hindu temple at, XIII. 185, n,s . ; topes afc naner 
by W. Simpson, XIV. 30, ^ ^ 

Jengiz Khan uses the title Malik il Malik, IX. 368, 
Jerusalem, account of, VL 142, n.s. 

description of the Noble Sanctuary at, XIX. 247, n.s. 

Jesuits, their expulsion, I. 192, o.s. 

Jetur, VI. 10, n,s. 

Jewett, J. R., collection of Syrian proverbs, XIX. 698, n.s, 
Jewish proper names, much greater diversity in, than in 
those of the Arabs, XIII* 251, n.s. 

Jifiir, VI. 15, ^.5. 

Jihad, V. 401, ; 2 .s. 

Jimutavahana, the story of, translated by the Rev. B. H. 

Wortham, XIIL 157, n,s, 

Jingis Khan, rapid rise of, VIII. 287, n,s. 

Jital, VI. 343, n.s. 

Jito, the Emperor, XIX. 3, 

Jivatma, according to the Vedanta, the animal or conscious 
soul, X. 41, n,s. 

Job, IV. 231, n,s, 

Jodzam, VI. 15, n,s. 

Jog, VI. 13, 139, 

Johnson, Francis, sketch of the life of, IX. xiii, n.s. 
Johnston, the Rt. Hon. Sir Alexander, inscription found near 
Trincomalee, Tram, I. 537 ; account of a Flag representing 
the introduction of the Gholias into Ceylon, Trans. III. 332 ; 
observations on the Pearl Banks of Ceylon, 332; observa- 
tions at annual meeting, I. 158, o,s , ; on the Mackenzie 
Collection, II. xxx, o,s , ; report of the Committee of 
Correspondence, III. xlvi, o.s. ; anniversary, LVii ; letters 
from to Secretary, 189 ; plan for granting trial by jury in 
Ceylon, 244. 

Johore, the southernmost state of the Malay Peninsula, XIIL 
400, 

Jones, Capt., on the Topography of Nineveh, XV. 297, o.s. 
Jones, Sir William, letters relative to Indian literature, 
Tram. III. 1 ; translation of the Laws of Manu by, XIII* 
216, n.s . ; Sanskrit sloka noticed by, in his translation of 
'Sakuntala, XV. 175, n.s. 

Jooni, the dambs at, circular or oval, IX. 132, n.s. 

Jordan, sources of the, XVI. 8, o.s. 

— inhabitants of twenty- five ancient towns on the banks 

ofthe, XVI.‘27, o.s. 
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Journal, quarterly, of tiie Society, I. xii, 163, o.s , ; II. xxv, o.s. 

incomplete condition of the eleventh and fourteenth 

volumes, XIX. xiv, o.s. 

Joixrya, VI. 264, s. 

Juba, VI. 121, 

Juchi, VII. 308, n.s. 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, I. 163, o.s. 

Judges, all, in India, are appointed by and act under the 
sole authority of Her Majesty or of her representatives, 
XIII. 680, 

Jugglers, account of (the Shudgarshids), I. 151, 283, o.s. 
Ju-juan, signs for writing used by the, XVII. 424, n.s. 

Jiilg, Prof. B., ^'On the Present State of Mongolian Re- 
searches,^^ XIV. 42, ; life of, XVIII. 550, 

Julien, S , analysis of his translation of Chinese tales, I. 307, 
o.s . ; ex trait de Memoires de Hiouen-Thsang, XVI. 340, o.s . ; 
review of his translation of Hiouen-Thsang’s Travels, 
XVII. 106, o.s . ; work by, published in 1861, Methode 
pour dechiffrer et transcrire les noms Sanskrits,’’ XIL 
153, n.s. 

Juliopolis, XIX. 294, o.s. 

Jundi-Shapur, position and ruins of, XIT. 318, n.s. 

Jung Behadur visits England at the Great Exhibition, and 
supports the English in the Mutiny, X. 119, n.s. 

Jung tribes of China, XVII. 467, n.s. 

Junius, R., his Formosan version of the Lord’s Prayer, XIX. 

437, n.s . ; Romanized text of the same, 470. 

Jurchis, famous for a peculiar kind of hunting, now confined 
to the Manchus, IX. 246, n.s . ; during the Tang dynasty, 
divided into those of the river Sungari and those of the 
Amur, 247 ; the independent, occupied Eastern Manchuria 
from Corea to the Amur, ibid . ; among the, a composition 
for death the established law, 248 ; will not admit them- 
selves to be dependents of the Liau empire, 249 ; rule 
among, that the children, as they growup, should separate 
one from the other, 253 ; crafty dealings of their leaders 
with the Khitan Emperors, 256 ; various grievances of, 
against the Khitans, 263 ; pay no taxes and live by fishing 
and hunting, 267 ; composition of their armies, 273. 

Jurjfm. V. 460, n.s. 

Jury Bill, Indian, I. 169, o.s. 

Justice’s Moneys and Exchanges” quoted, XIX. 496, n.s. 
Jyotisha, observation on the, Place of the Oolures, I. 316, n.s. 
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Kabul river, XIII. 184, n,s, 

Kacanna, YI. 94, n.s. 

Kachari Bara language, Grrammar of the, XIX. 335, n.s. 
Kacliari-Kocii sub-family, account of, XII. 231, n.s. 
Kachchar Xaga tribes, Grammar, etc., of tbe, XIX, 336, 
n,s. 

Kadaladi, village of, III. 176, 0 . 5 . 

Eadjougbira, VI. 236, n.s. 

Kadphises form of Saivism easily traced on the coins, IX. 
210, n.s , , ' ' 

Kafirs, on the language of the, XIX. 1, 23, 27, 

Kaguya, the Upbearing of (a chromo-lithograph illustrating 
Mr. Dickins^ paper), XIX. 40, 9hs, 

Lady, the more common name of the heroine of the 

‘‘Story of the Old Bamboo-Hewer,^’ XIX. 1, n.s, 

Kahibara Tokushin, the author of the “Greater Learning 
for Women,” X. 332, n,s, 

Eahirah, Al, origin and purpose of its foundation, XI Y. 
233, 71.S , ; three ancient gates of, erected by Badr-al-Jainali 
in A.D. 1087, 236. 

Eai Kaus, YI. 370, n.s. 

Kaisar-i Hind, new title recommended for the adoption of 
Her Majesty, IX. 415, w.s. 

Kaisun-Killik, Y, 34, n.s, 

Kaivalya, XX. 502, n.s, 

Kaivalyavatsadesaka, YIIL 11, n,s. 

Kajar, the Turkish tribal name, carefully preserved by the 
present dynasty of Persia, XIII. 267, n.s. 

Kaj’ri, the name of an Indian melody, XVIII. 210, n.s, 
Kakhyen and Burman, XII. 397, n.s, 

— ^ or Singpho, the most numerous population from Upper 
Assam across Northern Burma into Yunan, XII. 395, w.6‘.; 
the name, of purely Burman origin, 395 ; tribal divisions 
of, numerous, with some differences of dialect, 398 ; 
grammatical sketch of, 400. 

Kala, 1. 380, n.s. 

Kalabhurya, or Kalachurian dynasty, lY. 5, 19, 32, o.s. 
Kalabshe, in Nubia, on the inscriptions found at, Trans. HI. 
261. 

Ealachakra(tantra), YIII. 39, n.s. 

Kalah, founded about b.c. 1000, XIY. 216, o.s. 

Kalama correctly identified by Dr. Vincent with Kalamat, 
XI. 135, 

Ealamina, probable origin of the word, XYI. 262, n.s. 
Kalapanchipa, YII. 171, n.s. 
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Ealatantra, VIII. 37, n,s. . 

Kaleran, Den Passar, table of tbe family of, X. 76, n.s, 

Kalevala, Finnish poem of, XV. 50, o.s. 

Kalgha, title of, XVIII. 403, o.s. 

Eali, the worship of, the most common in the Himalayan 
Tillages, XVL 15, ^^.5. ; XIX. 580, 

Krishna Bahadur, seal of, VIL 200, o.s, 

Ealilah-wa-Dimnah, Syriac version of, and translation 
(Wright), VII. Appendix, n.s. 

Ealinga, V. 56, 60, 65, 73, n.a. ; VI. 242, n.s. 

Ealisch, Dr., obituary notice of, XVIII. lii, n.s. 

Ealiyuga, IV. 136, ; XVIIL 211, 

Eallee-Ko ta= Calicut,. V. 148, n.s. 

Kalmuk (Khalimak), only now used by ‘Wolga-Kalmuks, 
XIV. 47, 71.S. ; but the true key to the ordinary Mongolian, 
62. 

Ealpanidanatilaka, VIIL 29, n.s. 

Ealpas, or ages of the world, their immensity, XVIII. 151, 
n.s. 

Ealuna, VII. 197, n.s. 

Ealyanamitra, VIIL 3, 7i.s. 

Ealyanapanchavimsatika, VIIL 24, 

Kama, I. 376, n.s. 

Kamal (or Shams) ad Din as Suyuti, his description of the 
Noble Sanctuary at Jerusalem, XIX. 247, n.s. 

Kamalanka, VI. 254, n.s. 

Kamarupa, VI. 235, n.s. 

Kamasastram, VIII. 48, 7z.s. 

Kambojan language has a syllabary with characters of its 
own, X. 30, 7t.s. 

Eambojas, V. 73, 81, n.s. 

Karnenkotta, III. 173, o.s. 

Kamissares, governor of Kappadocia, XIX. 704, n.s. 

Kammavaca, VII. 1, 7i.s. 

Eanara language, grammars by Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Kittel, 
XL 66, n.s. 

Kanardji, treaty of, in 1774, insists on the independence of 
the Khans of the Crimea, IX. 392, n.s. 

Kaiiate, identified by Dr. Vincent and others with the 
present Koh Kalat, but more probably Karatee, XI. 
144, 7Z.S. 

Eanawari and Bunan dialects have a large percentage of 
Tibetan words, but an entirely different structure of the 
verb, X. 17, n.s. 

Eanehipur, VI. 273, n.s. 
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KancH-piira (Conjeveram), Siva temples discovered at, dis- 
tinctly of Drayidian architecture, XYI. 31, n.s . ; the capital 
of the Pallava dynasty, ibid , ; three temples recently found 
there, by Mr. Sewell, two dedicated to Siva, one to Yishnu, 
33 ; inside o£ the temples at, exactly like the caves at 
Mahavallipur, 34 ; Yishnu temple at, exactly like the 
Dharmaraja Ratha at Mahavallipur, ibid. 

Kandriakes river, the present Baho, XI. 154, 

Kandj", constitution of the kingdom of (D’Oyly), Trans. III. 
191. 

Kaneatis, probably in the neighbourhood of the Gabreg river, 
XL 149, n.s. 

Kanerke, Y. 195, n.s. 

E’ang-hsi Dictionary, method whereby most of the characters 
in, were formed, XI. 239, n.s. 

Kani, YI. 343, 

Kanishka, lY. 96, ; Y. 195, ; IX. 6, 233, n.s. ; XII. 

241, n.s. 

Kankali mound at Mathura, a complete testimony with regard 
to the Jain a religion, IX. 232, n.s, 

Kahkirnatantra, YIII. 40, n.s. 

Kannada or Canarese literature, the old, of Jaina origin, 
XY. 295, n.s . ; notice of some of the earliest writers, 298. 

Kannari cave temples, YIII. 63, o.s. 

Kanobos, discoveries at the supposed site of, XIX. 702, n.s. 

Kanphatis of Danodhar, an account of the, Y, 268, o.s, 

Kanru Pongol, Y. 115, n.s. 

Kanva dynasty, lY. 122, n.s. 

Kapica, YI. 103, n.s. 

Kapila Rishi, the compiler of the Sankhya Karika, con- 
sidered heretical by the early Chinese Buddhists, X. 
357, 

Kapilar, memoir of, I. 140, o.s. 

Kapissa, city of, shown to be within the limits of the Satrapy 
of Arachosia by the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Darius, 
XY. 379, n.s. 

Kaplan-Ghiray, XYIIT. 405, n.s. 

Kappadocian numismatics, XIX. 704, n.s. 

Kappadokian syllabary, the, XIX. 653, 7i.s. 

Kaprias, the sect of, at Mhurr, I. 369, o.s . ; II. 172, o.s. 

Kapur-di-Giri rock inscription, YIII. 303, o.s. ; note on, 
308 5 XII. 143, o.s, 

, Kara Khitai, empire of, included most of the Turkish tribes 
north of the Jaxartes, XY. 439, n.s . ; conquers Khuaresm 
in A.B. 568, YIII. 281, 
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Kara Tapah, V.^448, n.^s. 

Karakapatala, VIII. 46, n.s, 

Karandavyuha, VIII. 16, 17, 20, n,s. 

Karen dialects, XVI. 59, o.s. ; X. 24, 

Karislia, VI. 341, n,s, 

Kap/cd} Yl> 12, n.s, 

Karli cave temples, VIII. 56, o,s. 

Karma versus Jfiana, XX. 486, n,s. 

Karmika system, II. 301, o.s, 

Kama Souvarna, VI. 248, 7^,s. 

Karunapundarika, VIII. 18, 41, 

Kasan language, XVIII. 181, n.s. 

Kashghar, city of, VII. 307, 320, o.s. 

Kashmir, an inscription from, illustrative of the provincial 
use of a cycle of one hundred years, IX, 1, n,s, 

in the valley of, Buddhism came in, subsequently to 

Asoka, IX. 184, n,s, 

list of the kings of, IX. 183, n,s, 

to Yarkand, route from, XII. 372, o.s, 

Kashmiri literature, XVII. 389, n.s , ; specimens and transla- 
tions of, 404. 

Kashmirian book of Common Prayer completed by the Rev. 

T. 11. Wade, XVI. xcviix, ^^.s. 

Kashmirians, V. 58, 64, 73, n,s. 

Kasi country, V. 58, n,s, 

Kasikiimuk language spoken in the Caucasus, XVII 157, n.s, 
Kasin, important archaeological discoveries at, XVII. lxiii, 
n,s, 

Kasis, V. 64, 73, n.s, 

Kasmirapailji, VIII. 27, n,s. 

Kassite influence on the Cuneiform syllabary, XIX. 640, 
n.s, 

Kasyapa, V. 66, n.s,; VIL 154, 192, 218, ; XIX. 

oiO, n.s, 

Katari, career of, XV. 98, n.s. 

Eatha Sarit Sagara, III, 167, w.s. j translations of the stories 
of Jimutavahana, and of Harisarman, from the, by the 
Eev. B. li. Wortham, XVIII. 157, n.s. 

Eatodis, account of, VII. 25, o,s. 

Eaul-istwa tenure, II. 217, o.s. 

Eausalakas, V. 64, n,s, 

Eavindra-jaya-pratapamalla, VIII, 24, n.s. 

Kavirondo, vocabulary of, XIX. 706, n.s. 

Eawi Tantri, the, a kind of Panchatahtra, but derived from 
other sources, XIII. 44, w.s. 
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Eawi language, the Indian elements of, more easily made 
out than the Malayan, XIII. 43, n.s, ; study of, likely to 
throw light on many modern Javanese words, 44 ; some 
Sanskrit words in, have a meaning explainable only by 
analogy, 46 ; of Bali, differs from that of Java, 56. 

and Javanese compared, I. 444, n.s, 

common literature of, Till. 179, n.s,; explanation of, 

by W. V. Humboldt, 161 ; preserves the works, whereby 
the mythology of priests is communicated to the people, 

Xay, H. 0., ^'Al-Eahirah and its Grates,'^ XIY. 229, n.s. ; 
‘‘Inscriptions at Cairo and the Burju-z Zaiar,” XVIII. 
82 ; “ Notes on the History of the Banu ‘ Okayl,'' 491. 

Kaye, Lieut.-Gen. E., his account of the Azdahar at Bamian, 
XVIII. 328, 

Kazi, duties and qualifications of, II. 112, o^s. 

Keary, C. F., Dawn of History, quoted, XVII. 429, n.s. 

Kedah, early history of, the work of a Muhammadan, with 
supernatural details, some palpably Hindu, XIII, 499, 
n.s. ; sixth Kafir Raja of, incidents in his life, and legend 
of the bamboo, 500 ; Queen Consort of, legend of the, and 
of the mass of sea foam, 501. 

Kedar, VI, 1, n.s. 

Kedareens, VI. 7, n.s. 

Keddah, 96, o.s. ; tributary states of the Rajaship of, 99. 

Kedemah, VI. 11, n.s. 

Keene, H. G., “Note on Manrique’s Mission and the 
Catholics in the time of Shah Jahan,’’ XL 93, n.s. ; paper 
by, entitled “Can India be made more interesting XYI. 
XLiv, n.s. ; “ On the Revenues of the Moghul Empire,” 
XIX. 495. 

Kef Om-et-Teboul, the lead and zinc mines of, XVIII. 
31, n.s. 

Kej, the original capital of Makran, IX. 123, n.s. 

Kekaya, V. 73, n.s. 

Kelb, VI. 16, 18, 

Kennedy, Col. Vans, on the Vedanta system, Trans. III. 
414; abstract of Muhammedan law, II. 81, o,s. 

Keralavarma, Sanskrit commentary of, selected and edited 
by Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarrna, XVI. 439, n.s. 

Kerman, various names of, both as a town and as a province, 
XIII. 491, n.s. ; still rich in turquoises, iUd. ; curious dry 
or dust fog at, 493 ; various routes between, and Bender 
Abbas or Hormuzd^ 494 ; southern mountains of, vary 
from 8000 to 11,000 feet in height, 495. 
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Kern, Dr. H., remarks on Prof. Brockkaus’s edition of the 
Katha-sarit-sagara, IIL 167, n.s . ; ‘'The Brhat-Sanhita, or 
Coinplete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-rnihira,'' 
IV. 79, 430, ; T. 45, 231, VI. 36, 279, ; 

TII. 81, On the separate Edicts of Dhauli and 

Jaiigada/^ XII. 379, Dhauli and Jaugada inscriptions, 
texts side by side, 379, 385 ; Dhauli inscription, translation 
by, 383, 390 ; on some fragments of Aryabhatta, XX. 371, o.s. 
Kesadhatuyamsa, VII. 168, n.s. 

Kesh (Kacanna), VI. 94, n.s. 

Keshab Chundar Sen, special action of, XIIL 20, n.s . ; brief 
sketch of his life, 21 ; a root and branch reformer as com- 
pared with Debendra-Nath, 24. 

Kesi Eaja Kesava (a.d. 1160-1200), the author of the 
oldest Kannada grammar, written in Kannada, XV. 310, 
n.s. 

Keu-yung Kwan, V. 14, n,s. 

Khaista Tope, more than 300 feet in circumference, the last 
preserved in the Jelalabad valley, XIIL 202, 

Khalaf ibn Ahmed, celebrated as a reciter of early Arabic 
poetry, XL 85, n.s. 

Khaldis, Teisbas and Ardinis, the Urardhian or Armenian 
Trinitj^ XIV. 412, n.8, 

Khalif, title of, IX. 379, n,s , ; used, but occasionally, by the 
Turkish Sultans, and, then scarcely, with a religious sense, 
ibid . ; title of, assumed by Akbar, 380 ; great prestige 
attached to this name long after the Khalifs ceased to lead 
the armies of the faithful, 381 ; the ecclesiastical character 
of their rule recognized by Western writers, iUd . ; called 
by European writers “ Papa,^' or “ Papa Saracenorum,'^ 
ibid. ; used in Syriac in the sense of Fice or avri, ibid . ; on 
later Indian coins merely expressive of Sunnite orthodoxy, 
390 ; the true, held by the lawyers to he necessarily one 
of Koreish blood, 391; superstitious regard for the authority 
of, shown on many Indian coins, 389 ; originally spoken of 
as “ Commanders of the Faithful,’' or, religiously, as 
Imams, 380. 

Klialifah, inscription on glass weights, invoking blessings on, 
X. 109, n.s. 

Khalifahs, early, sentences engraved on the seals of, XL 
126, n.s. 

Khalifehs, strict seclusion of, secured by the construction of 
A1 Kahirah, XI 7. 232, n.s. 

Khalifs in Egypt, completely under the warrior caste of that 
country, IX. 387, n.s. 


KLalijal Kadira, or canal of Neclios, VIII. 358, o.s, 

Khallata Ifaga, VII. 197, n.s. 

Kliammuralbi, inscription of (Talbot), XX. 445, o.s. 

Khamti tribe, found between Bibrngarb and Sadiya in the 
Lakbimpur district, XII, 250, w.s. 

Kban, title of, IX. 402, ; takes the place of '‘Malik ’’ on 

the rise of the Moguls, 367 ; became first known in Europe 
on the advance of the Arabs and of the Turks or Huns, 
402; history of this title resembles that of Malik, ihid.\ 
derived, perhaps, from Ko, as deciphered by Mr. Norris, 
in the Scythic version of the Behistun inscription, 404; 
applied to all chiefs of hordes in De Guignes^s account 
of the revolutions of Tataiw, 405; often used, in Indian 
history, as a title of honour, yet not, apparently, by 
the Seljuks or Atabegs, and occasionally found on coins of 
Turkestan, in the place of Amir, 406; appears under the 
threefold form of Khan, Khacan, and Kaan, 407 ; the 
great, his power and grandeur made known in Europe by 
various embassies, 408 ; sometimes called " Imperator 
Canis,” 410. 

Khanate of the Crimea, XVIIL 402, o.s. 

Khansa, Al, who lived in the time of Mahomet, the most 
famous of the Arab poetesses, XL 92, n.s. 

Khanun and Begum, titles of Mogul and Turkish origin 
respectively, Xill. 277, 

Kharaj, VIi:i72, 

Kharak or Karrah, the same as the Khalka of the inscrip- 
tions, XII. 205, n,s . ; account of, in Yacut, 206. 

Khariba, VI. 139, 

Kharizm, V. 426, 

Kharubah or Kirat, equal to 3*03 grains, X. 104, 
Kharubabs, weight of thirty, a recognized standard, X. 103, 
n.s. 

Khasa, VII. 96, n.s. 

Khasi language, excellent grammar of, by Mr. Pryse, XL 
68, n,s, 

Nougong, etc, (Naga languages), X. 21, 

Khate, the, of the Vannic texts, are the Hittites, XIV. 397, n.a. 
Khaulan, VI, 6, 

Khaziran, I. 223, 

Khedive, early use and meaning of this title, XV. 90, n.s, 
Khilafat, in MeninskPs Lexicon, applied to the empire of the 
Sultan, IX. 380, n,s, ; many of the later Indian coins 
struck at the seat of, 390, 

Khirkee, battle of, XVIII. 260, o,s. 
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Khitai Kara, History of, YIII. 262, n.s. 

Kbitai, the origin of the mediasYal name Cathay, Chinese, 
still called so by the Eussians, XIII. 121, n.s , ; power of, 
broken by the Kin or Golden Tartars, ibid, ; the con- 
querors of Northern China, ibid, ; ruled over the Turkish 
tribes of Central Asia, who were called Khitai Khatai, and 
probably over the Mongols, ibid, ; notes on, by Messrs. 
Timkofski and Ross, 122. 

Khitan Emperor completely overwhelmed by Aguta’s general, 
Walipu, IX. 283, n,s, 

Khitans, various raids by, into China, XIII. 132, 7i,s, ; deter- 
mine to march against the Ilia, and are thoroughly defeated, 
XY,i6hn,s. 

wooden tallies used by the, XVIL 432, 7i,s, 

Khivan language, XYIII. 183, n.s, 

Ehodamungalum, village, II. 335, o^s. 

Khoniair, the country of, XYIII. 28, n,s, 

Khonds of Goomsar and Boad, YII. 172, o.s, 

Khordhaghar, YI. 250, n.s, 

Eborremabad, remarkable circular tower at, sixty feet high, 
and bearing a Cufic inscription round the top, XII. 314, 
n.s, ; north of the town, a stone pillar with an inscription, 
partly in Cufic, partly in Xashki, not yet deciphered, 315 ; 
this district formerly called Sanha, 315. 

Khorsabad, bas-relief of, representing the temple of Khaldia, 
XIY. 416, 

Ehosru II. and Shirin, the only king and queen who could 
be commemorated on paintings at Ajanta, XI. 161, n.s, 
Kbotan, Buddhism in, XIX. 196, n,s, 

Kbowar language, sketch of the grammar and vocabulary of 
the, XYIL 118, n.s, 

Kbuai or Bushman race, XYIII. 53, 7i,s, 

Ehuda or Devi, the name of the object worshipped in the 
Himalayan villages between Simla and Chini, XYI. 
15, n.s, 

Kbuddaka Patha, lY. 309, 7i,s, 

Khulasat ul Kelam, IX. 161, o,s, 

Khulm, YI. 101, 7i,s. 

Kbyber Pass, numerous caves on the sides of, XIY. 319, n,s, 
Kiaking, Emperor of China, character of, Trans, III. 136. 
Kie-cha, the Cassia Regio of Ptolemy, =Syr-darya, the 
Yellow River, XIX. 197, n.s, 

Eielhorn, Dr., the oldest MS. found by, of the eleventh 
century a.b., XY. 28, n.s, 

Kh KTuen, the, of the Chinese, XYII* 433, n,s. 
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Kilakarai, III. 169, o.s. 

Kilo de Constaatinople, origin of this weight-name, X. 101 
n.s. 

Kin, the dynastic name, used, even since the accession of the 
present royal family of China, IX. 245, n,s. 

dynasty, V. 17, 36, 39, n,s, 

empire, ultimately much more extensive than the 

Khitan, IX. 290, n s , ; but of short duration and over- 
thrown by Mongols in a.d. 1234, ibid, 

or Golden Tartars, occupied and ruled the six northern 

provinces, XY. 439, n.s, ; commence breaking up the 
empire of the Ehitans or Liau, 440. 

Tatars, IX. 247, ; and Manchus, ibid- 

Kon King, or Diamond Sutra, I. 1, n.s. 

Kindites, YI. 129, n.s. 

Kindy, Al, title of his work, as given by Albiruni, a.d. 1000, 
XI Y. 1, n.s - ; work attributed to, substantially the same as 
that printed by the Turkish Mission Aid Society, 3 ; value 
of the letter on Muhammadanism, attributed to, ibid. ; the 
philosopher, note by De Sacy on, 5 ; wrote a treatise to 
disprove the doctrine of the Trinity, 7; the most famous 
of this name, certainly, a Muhammadan, 5 ; the Apology 
of, certainly written during the reign of Al Mamun, 7 ; 
character of Al Mamun’s rule rightly described by, 8; 
historical notices in, always correct, 8 ; aptness and pro- 
priety of the political allusions in, 10 ; judgment by of the 
Jews and Bedouins first converted to Muhammadanism, 11 ; 
the disputants in his Apology^' evidently real person- 
ages, 16. 

King, Captain, his paper on Somali as a written language, 
XIX. 695, n.s. 

King of kings, the ancient royal title of the kings of Persia, 
Bactriana, Parthia, etc., IX. 363, ?hs- 

Kings, local list of, from Albiruni and Ibn Khordadbah, XV. 
84, n.s, 

Kingsmill, T. W,, The Migrations and Early History of 
the "White Hun^s, principally from Chinese sources, X. 
285, n.s, ; The Intercourse of the Chinese with "Eastern 
Turkestan and the adjacent countries in the second century 
XIY. 74, 

Kinnari-jataka, "YIII, 14, n,s, 

Kintoki, name of a character in a Japanese legend, XYII. 7, 

n.s, 

Kip6d of the Bible, various meanings of the word, XIX. 
325, n.s . ; Houtum-Schindler on the translation of, 697. 
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Kira, M., publication of the or TJye tsu Fumi/^ 

that of a luanifestlj modern forgery, XV. 321, n,s. 

Kiratas, V. 58,^ 61, 73, n.s. 

Kira van, meaning of, XIX. 577, o,s, 

Kirghiz, one of the tribes in the desert, west of Sining, X. 
314, n,s. 

• language, XVIII. 183, n.s, 

Kirjath Arba, is this the old Hebrew word for Arabia ’’ ? 
XIX. 697, n.s. 

Kirk, Dr., of Zanzibar, letter from, to Mr. Redhouse, XII. 
331, n.s, 

Kirtti Xissanka, VII. 157, 353, n,s. 

Kirtti-Sri-Meghavahana, VII. 165, n,s, 

Kishm, VI. 107, n,s. 

Kist, an obsolete Arabic weight-name, found on glass discs, 
X. 101, n,s, ; the name, now, of the cruise for dipping into 
the oil jars, 112. 

Kistvaens, dolmens, and prehistoric graves in India, XIX. 
693, n.s. 

Kit Serinewan, VII. 155, n,s, 

Eitab el Jezireh, VI. 21, 24, n.$. 

Kittor, country from Panah to, II. 65, n.s. 

Klaproth, M., in his ‘^Annales des Empereurs du Japon,” 
mentions a country called Ta Han, somewhere to the east 
of China, XIII. 554, 

and Mr. Wylie give vocabularies of the Kin, IX, 

246, n.s. 

Kleber, the marble quarries at, XVIII. 48, n,s* 

Knight, E. 0., On the Manchur Lake, and Aral and Karra 
Rivers,” VIII. 384, 0 . 5 . 

Knotted cords, used as a substitute for writing, XVII. 421, 
425, n.s, 

Knox, G., Ordination of a Burmese Buddhist Priest, Trans* 
III. 271. 

Kobo, one of the Great Teachers” of Japan, XVII. 7, 
n.s. 

Ko-bo-Dai-shi, rules by, for the interpretation of dreams, 
X. 342, n.s. ; the priest and pioneer of Buddhism in the 
ninth century, 342, 

Koch family, detailed account of, XTI. 235, n.s. ^ 

Kodama Tadashi, his edition of the Taketori, XIX. 44, 
n.s, 

Kodes coins, IV. 516, n.s. 

Koduntamil dialects, XIX. 569, n.s. 


Koelle, S. W., Tartar and Turk/’ XIY. 125, n.sr 

'^Etymology of Turkisli ITumerals,” XVI. 141, n,s. 

Eoi, eight castes of, known to the Eey. Mr. Cain, XIII. 
41 0, n.s. ; collected villages of, ruled by a headman, whose 
oifice is generally hereditary, 412. 

Koir of Malabar, remarks on the, II. 347, o.s, 

Eoiyunjik, the Acropolis of Nineveh, XV. 325, o.s. 

Kojiki, the earliest specimen of Japanese literature, XIX. 
37,. n.s. ■ 

Eokan, city of, YII. 825, o.s. 

Eola Ye, the province of, II. 255, o.s. 

Eolamba (Kollam or Quilon), gives the era to the whole of 
the Malabar coast, XYl. 436, n.s. 

Eolarian language, X. 3, n.s . ; XI. 66, n.s. 

Eolbe, Rev. F.W., "'The Bearing of the Study of the Bantu 
Languages of South Africa on the Aryan Family of Lan- 
guages,” XYII. 38, 71.S. 

Eoihapur, leaden coins found at, XI. 1, 7i.s. 

Eolisurra silkworm of the Deccan (Sykes), Trans. III. 541. 
Eollam=:Quilon, Y. 148, n.s. 

Eomatipur, YI. 239, n.s. 

Eomortena (from the Arabic Earaar), one of the earliest 
names of Madagascar, XV. 180, n.s. 

Eondhs, human sacrifices among the, XYII. 19, 31, 36, 

0. s. 

Eongadesa, YI. 396, n.s. 

Eonkani, grammar, etc., in, XY. lxvi, n.s. 

Eonyodha, YI. 249, n.s. 

Eophas, port of, now probably to be recognized at Plstikan, 

XL 134, ?i.s. 

Eoran, linguistic value of, XI. 366, n.s. 

the sacred copy of the, at Mecca, XIX. 225, n.s. 

Korean alphabet, XY. 330, ;^.s. 

language, XI. 317, n.s. 

Korodamon, X. 170, n.s. 

Eoros, Csoma de, biographical sketch of, I. 128, o.s. ; sketch 
of his life and labours in Journal R.A.S., 2nd series, vol. 

1, XYI. 486, n.s . ; real object of his travels, 488; course 
taken by, in bis travels, 489 ; death of, at Darjeeling, 
April 11, 1842, and monument to, 490 ; Tibetan hooks and 
MSS. collected by, presented by the Rev. S. 0. Malan to 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Buda Pest, XVI. 
494, 

Eosala, YI. 251, n.s. 

Kosalas, Y. 60, 64, n.s. 
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Eosegarten, M., essay hj, ^^Ueber die vor-namen oder die 
Kunie der Araber/'’ D.M.G. 1837, XL 175, n,s.i notice of, 
XVilL 7II, XYIL 57, 

Eossovich, 0., notice of, XV. xxiii, n.s. 

Kotivarsha, V. 57, w.s. 

Kottaikairi-ar, III. 178, o.s, 

Kottapnam, town of, III. 173, o.s. 

Eottayam, foundation of the college at, II. 56, o,s. 

Eoutei, inscriptions at, XYIL 442, n.s. 

Eovrakpada, YIII. 28, ??.§. 

Eoxinga the Pirate, XIX. 418, n.s. ; derivation of his name, 
453. 

Era, the peninsula of, XIY. cm, 

Erananda, I. 449, n.s. 

Erapf, Br. L., notice of, XIY. xxiv, n.$, 

Eraunca-dvipa, Y. 65, n.s. 

Eredamanadi, III. 179, o.5. 

Eremer, Yon, development of Arabic poetry ably traced by, 
XI. 79, 

Erim-Ghiray, XYIII. 405, o.s, 

Krishna Bihari Sen, letter by, to Prof. Monier- Williams, 
XIII. 281, ?^.s. 

Krishna, the worship of, XIX. 578, n.s. 
Krishna-yamari(maha)tantra, YIII. 33, 35, n.s» 
Krishna-yamari{mahajtantratika, YIII. 32, n,s, 

Krishna river, country south of the, II. 65, 0 . 5 . 

Krisna, the cow-herd god, XYIII. 211, w.s. 

Eritpatala, YIII. 45, n,s. 

Kriyapailjika, VIII. 35, ^. 5 . 

Ktesias declared truly that he had derived his statements 
from Persian originals, XIY. 415, n,s, 

Kubja, YII. 197, 

Kubla, Y. 26, 33, ^ 2 . 5 . 

Kublai Khan, YII. 329, n.s, 

Kuch-Behar, the Maharaja of, question about his marriage 
with the daughter of Pam Chandar Sen, XIII. 34, 

Kudatku Bilik, the, is the most pure specimen of real Turki, 
XYIII. 190, 22 .S. 

-hidij the ancient origin of this termination in the names of 
towns and villages, XIX. 678, n,$, 

Kudurru, king of Elam, XIX. 677, 

Kuhaon, inscription on monolith at, translation of, XIII. 
534, n,s, 

Kuhistani words, list of, XIX. 26, 

Euhshin, Y. 37, 39, n.s. ; 
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Kiiidza either at Manbar, or in the neighbourhood of 
as suggested by Miillev, XL 163, 

Kuki (Xew), in Kachar, Xaga Hills, and Manipur, XII. 
238, n s. 

Kula Blmshana, IIL 209, o.s. 

Kula >Sek’hara, III. 204, 

Kuladartta, VIII. 35, n,s. 

Kulasa, III. 215, o,s. 

Kali, varied meaning of this Turkish word, XI. 183, n.s, 
Eulkarni tenure, 11. 223, o,s, 

Eullaiti Xevai, the cultivated language of, looked upon as 
foreign by the nomad Uzbegs, XII. 373, n.s. 

Kullari lake, III. 182, o.s. 

Kulottunga, III. 207, o.s. 

Kulutas, V. 64, n.s. 

Kumaon, pillar at, a Jaina monument, IX. 168, note, n.s. 

the excellence of the climate at, not ajopreciated at first 

X. 132, 

Kumara-jiva, I. 1, n.s, 

Eumi, Mru, Banjogi, etc., languages of the Aracau hills 
placed in class xviii, X. 23, n.s. 

Kumiik, or Kumik, or Kumian language, XVIII, 180, n.8, 
Kumuri, III. 167, o.s. 

Kuna Pandyan, III. 219, o.s. 

Kunama language, compared with Assyrian, XVII, 76, n.s. 
Kunanda, the coins of, XIX. 341, n.s. 

Kundu and Sisu, the king of, XIX. 679, n.s. 

Kunduz, VI. 99, n.s. 

Kung-Ti, the Emperor, erects a statue of Buddha, XIX. 
656, 

Kunimasa, name of a character in a Japanese legend, XVII. 
6, n.s. 

Kunker formation, VIII. 258, o.s. 

Kunnagudi, III. 173, o.s. 

Kuntala Desa, families of the, IV. 31, o.s. 

Kuntibhojas, V. 65, n.s. 

Kunii, or Kunuh, expedition against, XIX. 226, o.s. 

Kunjat, the Arabic designation of a name, XI. 173, n.s. 
Kuramochi, one of the suitors of the Lady Kaguya, and 
how he failed in the task imposed on him by her, XIX. 
10, n.s. 

Kurd language spoken in the Caucasus, XVII. 152, n.s. 
Kurdish, note on, XVI. cxi, n.s. 

Kurdistan, assassination of Prof. Schutz in, I. 134, o.s, 
Kurds, government of, I, 135, o.s. 
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Kurin language spoken in the Caucasus, XYII. 157, n,s, 

Kurral, quotations from the, XVII. 170, 

Kurrat el Oyun, VI. 21, n,s, 

Kurraver, another name for the semi-agricultural communi- 
ties, XIX. 578, n.s, 

Kiirrim Khan, register of temperature of the air kept at, III. 
392, o.s. _ 

Kurrinchimakkal the ancient Dravidian semi-agricultural 
tiibes, XIX. 578, n.s, 

Kiirruni Pass runs nearly due west from Banu to Ghazni, 
XV. 374, n.s,; importance of, as the highway from Ghazni 
to India, ?Md. 

Kuril field, V. 61, 73, n.s. 

Kurukshetra, lake of, description of, by Gen. Cunningham, 
XV. 363, n.s. 

Karumanil= Coromandel, V. 148, n.s. 

Kurimga- J ataka, V. 2, 8, n.s. 

Kurus, V. 61, n.s. 

Kushite origin of the Babylonian writing is doubtful, XIX, 
646, n.s. 

Kusuraapura, VI. 227, 7i.s. 

Kuttab schools in Egypt, XIX. 227, n.s. 

Kutub-ud-din Mubarek Shah, disgraceful character of, XIV. 
27f n.s. 

Kuvadian, VI. 97, n.s. 

Kuyayana, VI. 96, n.s. 

Ku wan, the name for the ‘^Ancient Style in Chinese, XL 
260, n.s. 

Ku-wen characters of the Chinese language, XVII. 449, 
n.s. 

Kwan-shai-yin, the name used by Fa-hian for Suniana or 
Avalokiteswara, XV. 341, n.s. 

Kwan yin, Confessional service of, II. 403, n.s. 

worshipped in south of India as Durga or Chanda (i.e. 

Parvati), XV, 342, n.s. 

Kwas of the Yh-King, XVII. 427, 432, n.s. 

Kwoh-yu, or the Conversations of the Kingdom, stories from, 
X. 288, n.s. 


Labial letters, priority of, illustrated in . Chinese phonetics, 
XIX. 207, 

Labi en us, without authority, assumes the title of Imperator, 
IX. 320, n.s.. 

Lacab, the Arabic word for honorary titles, XI. 197, 210, n.s. 
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La Calle, Nortli Africa, prosperity of, XVIII. 28, n.s,; de- 
scription of, 30. 

Lacoiiperie, T. de, On a Lolo MS. written on Satin '' 
XIY. 119, ; ^'The Oldest Book of the Chinese (the 

Yh-King) and its Authors,'' XY. 237, n.s. ; analysis 
of his paper On Three Embassies from Indo-China to 
the Middle Kingdom," XYII. xxxix^ n.s.; ‘‘Beginnings 
of Writing in and around Tibet, 415; “Formosa Notes 
on MSS., Eaces, and Languages, XIX. 413, n.s, (with three 
plates — an “ Analytical Summary of Contents " is prefixed 
to this article on pp. 414-416, to which the searcher is 
referred) ; “ The Miryeks or Stone-men of Corea " (with 
a plate), 653. 

Lacquei^ed ware of Ava (Burney), III. 437, n.s. 

Ladakh, observations on the sheep and goats of (Moorcroft), 
Trans. 1. 49; X. 316, n,s. 

“ Lagash," the Cuneiform mode of writing the word, XIX, 
628, n.s. 

Lagoons, great extent of, on the east coast of Madagascar, 
XY. 195, 

Laidley, J, W., Connection between the Indo-Chinese and 
Indo-Gfermanic languages, XVI. 59, o.s. ; life of, XVIL 

XXVII, n.s. 

Lajjitissa, VII. 197, n.s. 

Lake of Probation, XIX. 288, o.s. 

Lakes in the province of Eamnad, III. 181, o.s. 

Lakhm, tribe in Arabia, YI. 15, 92, 217, n.s, 

Lakshama, I. 4, n.s, 

Lakshml, II. 24, n.s. 

Lalatawaihsa, YII. 171, n.s. 

Lalitakuma, YIII. 11, n.s. 

Lalita Yistara, YIII. 7, 

Tibetan text of, exhibits the baby Buddha as wearing 

symbols of the Jaina Tirtbankaras, IX. 160, n,s. 

probably expanded from the original translated by 

Ta-lih, X. 356, n.s. 

account of Buddha in, XY. 420, n.s. 

Lama system does not allow traders to come to Tibet, X. 
312, n.s. 

Lama Tsan-po Xomian Khan of Amdo, XIX. 691, 

Lamaist system in Tibet, lY. 284, n.s, 

Lamecb, tomb of, near Lughman, XIII. 208, n.s. 

Lampblack, mode of preparing, XIII. 497, 7% s. 

Larapung, south Sumatra, legendary beliefs of the people of, 
XIII. 518. 
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Land tenures, Tram. I. 158, 292, ; HI, 248, 

— — tenures o£ tlie Dekkan, II. 205, n.s, 

Landberg, Dr. 0. Graf von, bis ^‘Critica Arabica,’^ XIX. 
533, n.^. 

Lands, low and flat, at first, erroneously, supposed necessary 
for tea plants, X. 144, 

Landsba alphabet, square, V. 27, n.s. 

Lankapura, VIII. 6, 

Laokavatara, VIIL 6, ? 2 .s. 

Lankesvara, YII. 154, n,s. 

Lansdovvne, Marquess, life of, XX. iv, o.s. 

Lanuns, or sea-gypsies, of Borneo, III. 10, o.s. 

Laou-Keun, founder of the Taou sect. III. 285, o.s, 

Larissa, XVIIL 141, o.s. 

of the Anabasis, the modern Ximrud, XV. 336, o.s. 

Lassen, Prof. 0., sketch of the life of, IX. vii, n.s.; on 
Major Leech’s contributions to our knowledge of Brahui, 
XIX. 59,n.s. 

Lat alphabet, Y. 422, n.s. 

meaning of, altogether lost in the fourteenth century 

A.D., IX. 182, n.s, 

inscription character, the, strictly belongs to Mathura, 

IX. 7, n.s . ; the 20 inscriptions as yet found, generally, 
records of votive offerings, etc., 7 ; dates on all of them 
refer to numbers below one hundred, 8; meaning of, lost 
in the fourteenth century, 182. 

Lata, YII. 9, n.s. 

Laterite of Southern India, YIII. 227, o.s. 

Latham, Dr. E. G-., on the date and personality, of Priyadasi, 
XVII. 273, o.s. 

Law, abstract of Muhammedan, II. 81, o.s. 

Hindu, notice of an elementary work on, I. 119, o.s. 

of Xepal, on the, I. 45, 258, o.s. 

properly speaking, never administered by Hindus in 

ancient times, XIII, 208, n.s. 

written, of China, consists of codes and constitutions, 

the latter comprising Rescripta, Decreta, and Edicta, XY. 
221, n s. 

Lawes, the Rev. W. G,, his grammar, etc., of the Motu tribe, 
XIX. 706, 

Lawrence, Lord, notice of, XII. xiii, n.s. 

Laws affecting the monied interest, I. 168, o.s . ; the tenure 
of land, ibid . ; education in British India,. 159. 

~ — Burman code of, III. 332, o.s. 

Lawsuit, singular, YII. 5, 0.5. V 


Layard^ Riglit Hon. Sir A. H., value of tlie copies of the 
Van inscriptions made by Mm, XIV. 385, n,s, 

Laz, vocabulary of, XIX, 146, n.s, 

Le, city of, Vll. 288, o.s, 

Leathes, Rev. Dr. S., “Foreign Words in the Hebrew Test 
of the Old Testament,” XVIII. 527, 

Lee, Rev. Samuel, translation of a Cufic inscription found at 
Colombo, Trans. I. 545. 

Leech, Major, his contributions to Brahul literature, XIX. 
59, n.s. 

Lees, Major W. X., materials for the History of India, for 
the 600 years of Muhammadan rule previous to the founda- 
tion of the British Indian Empire, III. 414, n.s. 

Legal practice of Nepal, on the, I. 45, o.s. 

Legge, Rev. Prof., “Principles of Composition in Chinese, 
as deduced fiiora the Written Characters,” XI. 238, n.s. ; 
quoted, on chess-playing, XVII. 355, n.s. ; two books by, 
on China, XVIII. 562, n.s. ; his notice of A. Wylie, XIX. 
353, n.s. 

Leitner, Dr., inscription sent by, VII. 376, n.s. ; quoted, 
XVII. 404, 

Le Mesurier, 0. J. R., “Customs and Superstitions connected 
with the Cultivation of Rice in the Southern Province of 
Ceylon ” XVIL 366, 

Lenormant, M., his view of the Assyrian verb, IX. 24, n.s. ; 
opinion by, of the character of the alphabet on the Moabite 
Stone, X. 363, n.s.; view by, of the origin of Chinese 
writing, XI. 240, n.s. ; notice of, XVI. xxiv, n.s. ; first 
suggested that the Asoka alphabet was derived from the 
Himyaritic, 349; his Assyrian studies, XIX. 625, 653, 

Lenz, Dr. R., analysis of the Sabda Xalpa Druma, II. 
188, o.s. 

Leo I., the first Emperor who accepted the crown from an 
ecclesiastic, IX. 329, n.s. 

Leonard of Pisa, quotations from his wmrks relating to him- 
self, XV. 33, n.s, 

Leopold, Arch-Duke, enormous length of his titles, IX. 
346, n.s. 

Lepcha dialect, grammar of, by Major Mainwaring, XL 67, n.s. 

language placed alone, in class iv., X. 15, n.s. ; demon- 
strative pronoun in, as well as adjective, follows the sub- 
stantive, as in Tibetan, 16. 

Lepra Arabum or Elephantiasis, as it appears in India 

; (Ainslie), Trans. I. 282, 381. 
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Lepsius, Prof. R., reply to letter from the Council congratu- 
lating him on attaining the fiftieth year of his Doctorate, 

XV. XXVI, ; notice of, XVII. xxix, n.s, ; his last work, 

Langenmasse der Alten/^ lxxxii. 

Lesgian group of Caucasian languages, XVII. 158, n.s, ' S 

Leslie, Prof., review by, in the JEdinburgh, oi 1811 ^ oi M, ' 

Delambre, ‘‘History of Numeration,'’ XV. 46, n.s, 

^ ^‘ Lesser Learning for Women,” stories devised for its pro- 

f motion, X. 341, n.s. 

I Le Strange, Gr,, “ Notes on some Inedited Coins from a Col- 
lection made in Persia during 1877-9,” XII. 542, n.s . ; 

“The Alchemist, A Persian Play,” XVIII. 103, n.s..i 
“Description of the Noble Sanctuary at Jerusalem” (with 
a Plan of the Haram-ash-Sharif), XIX. 247, n.s. 

Letchmapuram, III. 167, o.s. 

Levi, Dr. S., his “ Hieroglyph ic-Ooptic-Hebrew Vocabulary,” 

XIX. 326, n.s. 

Leyden, the sixth Oriental Congress held at, resume of the 
papers read in the Semitic section, XVII. lxxxviit, n.s . ; 
those in the Aryan section, cv ; those in the African 
section, cxvi. 

Libyan languages (Newman), XII. 417, n.s. 

Lichtenstein, M., his contributions to the Bushman language, 

XVIII. 68, 

Li, the Chinese Statute Law, XVIII. 221, n.s. 

Lie-tsi had probably seen the Babylonian mythical figures, 
half man, half fish, XVI. 362, n.s. 

Lilavati, of Baskar Achari, I. 139, o.s. 

Lillie, A., Buddhist Saint worship, XIV. 218, n.s. ; Buddhism 
of Ceylon, XV. 419, n.s. 

Limestone, fossiliferous, of Pondicherry, VIII. 213, o.s,; 

of Trichinopoly, 218, 315. • 

Linga worship unknown to Fa-hian, VI. 292, 335, o.s. 

Lingajangams, V. 142, n.s. 

Linga vants, V. 142, n.s. 

Lingiiyats, V. 142, n.s, 

Lingayet writers, succeeded the Jains about a.d. 1300, and 
were themselves succeeded by the Brahmans about a.d. 

^1508, XV. 313, 

Lion tribe of Ceylon, legend of the, XIX. 205, n.s, 

Lisaw, the, spoken in parts of Tunan, much resembles the 
Burmese, X. 25, n.s. 

Li-so, connexion of the, with the Burmese, XVII. 468, n.s. 

Li-su method of communication, XVIL 421, n.s. 

Li-tch'eng, the inscription at, XVII. 423, >^.5. 
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Little Andaman, tlie supposed centre whence tlie Tarawa 
tribes emanate, XIII. 482, n,s. 

Lizards of Tennasserim, III. 57, o.s, 

Llassa, YI. 28, 7i.s. 

Lockhart, W., his remarks on the death of A. ^57-116, XIX. 
501, n.s , ; his memoir and list of A. Wylie’s works, 513. 

Lodoieea Sechellarum, YII. 32, o.s, 

Logan, Dr., ^view by, of the origin of the Tibeto-Burmaii 
dialects, X. 210, n.s. ; and of the priineYal intercourse 
between the Mons, etc,, and the aboriginal Dravidians, or 
Eoles of India, 241; account by, of the legends of the 
Orang Beniia of the Malay Peninsula, XIII. 512, n.s, 

Lokesatika, YIII. 27, n.s. 

Lokesvarasataka, Till. 23, 

Loki, the punishment of, compared with the Battak leo-end 
of Xaga Padoha, XIIL 408, 

Lokrnan, a fable of, in the Berebber language, III. 112, o.s. 

Lolo writing identical with the oldest known Indian writiijc>' 
XVII 440,n.s.; LoloMSS., 441. 

Lomas Rishi caves in Behar, facade of, XI. 27, n.s. 

Lombok, more women burnt at, than at Bali, IX. 104, n.s . ; 
Balinese in, richer than those of Bali itself, 104 ; Balinese 
families in, sprung from the conquest of it by Karang- 
Assem, X. 55, n.s . ; island of, the poetical compositions of, 
are nearly all modern Javanese, XIII. 46, n.s. 

Lonar lake, IX. 25, o.s. 

Long, Rev. J., five hundred questions on the social condition 
of the natives of Bengal, II. 44, n.s . ; Oriental proverbs 
in their relation to folklore, history, sociology, Til. 339, 
n.s . ; life of, XIX. 524, n.s. 

Longperier, M. de, memoir of, XIY. xxii, n.s. 

Looe, the, slave or dej)endent,^’ three small tribes in the 
valley of Manipur, account of, XII. 241, n.s. 

Low, Captain James, on Buddha and the Phrahat, Tram, 
III. 57, 317 ; account of the Batta race, II. 43, o.s . ; history 
of Tennasserim, 248 ; III. 54, 287, o.s . ; IV. 42, 304, o.s ; 
V. 141, 216, o.s. ; opinion of, on the origin of the Phrahat, 
or ornamental impress of the feet of Buddha, IX. 163, n.s. 

Low, General Sir John, memoir of, XII. xv, n.s. 

Lowe, Rev. W. H., notice of his Hebrew Grammar,’' XIX. 
696, n.s. 

Lu, the codified forms of Chinese customs and common law, 

XT. 221, ^ 

Ludolph, Job, his Formosan version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
XIX. 438, n.s. 
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Ludwig, A., chapter on the rivers in his edition o£ the Rig* 
Veda, XV. 362, ^.5. 

Luhupa, a large tribe to the X.E. of Manipur, XII. 246, n,s. 
Lunar worship, XIX. 602, -5. 

Lurka Coles, account of, XVIII. 370, o.s. 

Lushai or Dzo, notice of, XIL 240, ?^.s. 

Lushai literature, XVII. cviii, n,s. 

Lushington bridge, model of the, I. ix, o.s. 

Lu-tze, their mode of communication with the Chinese, 
XVII. 419, 

Luxor, excavation of the Great Temple at, XVIII. cxxxi, n.s, 
Lyall, 0. J., translations by, of Arabic poetry, XI. 75, n,s. 
Lycian inscriptions (Grotefend), Trans, III. 317. 

Lyon, Mr., assistant commissioner at Sambhur, excavations 
carried on by, XVII. 31, n,s, 

Lyon, Prof. D., his analysis of DelitzscVs Assyrisches 
Worterbuch,^’ XIX. 698, n,s. 


M final, preserved in Assyrian and Himyaritic, but changed 
into n in Arabic, IX. 45, n.s, 

Ma'addites, VI. 1, 126, n,s. 

Macartney, Lord, see footnote, appendix, IV. xxxviii, o,s, 
M^Clatchie, Rev, T,, connection of the Chinese and other 
nations in theology, XVI. 368, 

McCrindle, Mr., ‘‘Ptolemy’s Geography of India,” XVII. 
Lxvi, n.s, 

Macdonald, J. D., “ On the past and present condition of the 
Deyrah Dhom,” VIL 250, o.s, 

Mackenzie, Colonel C., marriage ceremonies of Hindus and 
Mahommedans, Trans, III. 170 ; his collection, I. 169, 
344, 0 . 8 , ; III. Liii ; biographical sketch of, I. 333. 
Mackenzie, Rt. Hon. Holt, life of, IX. v, n.s, 

Macleod, Sir Donald, life of, VII. xxix, n.s. 

M‘Murdo, Capt. J., dissertation on the Indus, I. 20, o.s, ; 

biographical sketch of, 123 ; account of Sinah, 223. 
McXeill, Sir John, memoir of, XV, in, n.s, 

Macpherson, Capt. S. C., on the Ehonds, VII. 172, o.s. 
Madagascar, names of districts in, XV. 176, n.s, 

Madhu, in the Indian legend carried to Lanka, X. 228, n.s, 
Madhu Rao, secret correspondence of the Court of, 1761 
to 1772. From the Mahratta (Briggs), Trans. II, 109. 
Madhukasa, I. 363, n.s. 

Madhuratta Vilasini, VII. 170, n.s, . . , 

Madhvama-Svayambhupurana, VIII* 19, n,s. 
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Madhyas, the second of the great Yaishnava sects, XIT. 
304, n,s, 

'Madian, VI. 11, n,s, . 

Madrakas, Y. 73, n,s, 

.Madras, Y. 64, 

an arcligeological department to be erected at, XIII. li, 

■' n,s, 

Iligb Court of Judicature at, XIIL 208, n,s, 

Literary Society among the natives of, I. 162, o s. 

native vessels of, I. 2, 8, o,s, 

Madrid, Oriental libraries of, I. lxvii, o.s. 

Madura, III. 204, ; Parana, 203 ; college of, 212 ; fort 

of, 212. 

southern, legend relating to an ancient academy in 

XYII. 168, 

Maga, YII. 157, n.s, 

Magadha, Y. 65, 73, ; YII. 35, n,s . ; full list of the kings 

of, IX. 177, JLS. 

Magahi, a Bihaii dialect, XYIII. 209, n.s. 

Magar language, IV. 178, ; the adjective in, precedes 

the substantive, contrary to the more usual rule, X. 15, 
n.s, ; contains a great number of Hindi words, 15. 
Magazine, the Saturday, I. 163, o.s. 

Magyar language of TJgro-Finn origin, both of which are 
XJral-Altaic, XIY. 55, n.s. 

derivation of the word, XIX. 330, n.s, 

Maha Miru, the Olympus of the Hindus, XIIL 405, n.s. 
Mahabharata, lY. 136, n.s , ; antiquity of, YI. 439, <?.s. ; 
quotations from, in illustration of early marriage customs, 
XI. 29, n,s . ; writing distinctly mentioned in, XIII. 107, 
n,8 . ; progress of Pratap Chandra Eoy’s translation of the, 
XYIL ci, n.s, 

Mahahodhi temple, the history of its foundation, etc., XIIL 
571, 

Mahabrahman, YIII. 24, 

Mahachampa, YI. 254, n.s, 

Mahajuns, commercial practice of the, I. 159, o.s. 
MahalcMatantra, YIII. 37, n,s, 

Mahamalaipur, sculptures and inscriptions at (Babington), 
Tram, II. 258 ; temples and raths at, 263. 

Mabamegha, YIII. 44, n.s. 

Mahanama, VII. 196, n.8, 

Mabaparinibbana Sutta, YII, 196, n,a, 

Maha-Pongol, Y. 97, 

Maharaja, lY. 84, 
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llataraja and. Adhiraja, the equivalent of the BacriXev<^ jj.€yd<; 

of the Greek kings, IX. 413, n,s, 

Maharaksha, VIII. 42, n.s, 

Maharrak, the pearl fishery at and near, the most extensive 
in the world, X. 163, n.s. 

Maliayaratthadlpanl, YII. 171, n.s. 

Mahatmya Devi, an episode in the Markandeya Parana, 
description and translation of the, XVIL 22i, n,s, 

Mahat Svayambhupurana, VIII. 15, n,s, 

Mahavamsa, VII. 167, 196, 219, 354, n.s, 

Mahavastu, VIII. 8, 

Mahavastii-avadana, VIII. 8, n.s. 

Mahavellipore, cave temples and Paths, VIII. 85, o.s, 
Mahawanso, account of, VI. 336, o.s. 

Mahayiina, VIII. 5, ?^.s. 

Mahayiina-sutra, VIII. 4, 

Mahendra, VII. 154, n,s, 

Mahindra, VII. 38, n.s. 

Mahisha, V. 56, n.s. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, titles of, from his minaret, near that 
town, IX. 357, n.s. 

and as given by Firdusi, IX. 418, n.s. 

Mahomet, not partial to the early poets of his country, XI. 
83, n.s.; at least 500 honorary titles applied to, at different 
times, 198; conferred new names on his relations and 
supporters, 199. 

Mahrattas, V. 64, n.s. 

Maisun, wife of Muawiya, XVIIL 90, ; her Lament, 

Arabic text and H. W. Freeland’s translation of, 90. See 
also Meysun. 

Maithili, notice of language by G. A. Grierson, XIV. lxxt, n.s. 
Maitland, Capt. P. G., his account of Chahiiburj, XVIII. 
330, n.s . ; explanation of his sketches (supplied on plates 
iv.-viii.), 340 ; his additional note on Bamian, 347. 
Maitreya, the statue of, XIX. 198, n.s. 

Maitreya-natha, VIII. 41, n.s. 

Maitri Upanishad, extract from the, XVIII. 141, n.s. 
Maitripur-vihara, VIII. 17, n.s. 

Maitripura-viliara, VIII. 47, n,s. 

Makainat ul Harm, review of the, V. 201, o.s. 

Makha, III. 235, n.s. 

Makimono, Japanese term for MSS., XVII. 2, n.s. 

Makran, journal of a route through the western parts^of, Y. 
328, o.s . ; the southernmost point of Baluchistan, IX. 121, 
n.s . ; uncertain whence the present inhabitants came, ibicL 
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Makrizi, Al, account by, of Jaubar’s works, clear and con- 
sistent, XIY. 230, n.s , ; bis account of tbe mosque of Xasir 
ibn Kalaoun at Cairo, XVIII. 478, n.s, 

Maksud-Gbiray, XVIII. 407, o.s, 

Makua language, Arab tales in tbe, XIX. 706, n.s, 

Malabar, V. 147, n,s . ; native vessels of, I. 1, o.s. 

Malabarana, YII. 164, n.s, 

Malacca, Anglo-Chinese College at, I. 162, o.s. 

political situation of tbe British in the Straits of, with 

reference to Lower Siam and tbe Malayan States, lY. 

' ,■"■ 84 ,' €.s* ■ 

said traditionally to have been founded by Eaja Iskander 

Sbab, tbe last king of Singhapiira, XIII. 96, n.s. 

Malagasy grammar, Outlines of, I. 419, n.s. 

Malamein, III. 27, o.s. 

Mal-Amir, the rocks in the vicinity of, deserve thorough 
investigation, XIL 84, n.s. 

Malan, Dr. S. C., gift by, of bis entire Oriental library of 
2000 volumes to tbe Indian Institute at Oxford, XVL 
492, n.s . ; gift by, to the Eoyal Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences at Pest, of Csoma de Koros’s MSS., 492 ; letters 
from, about Csoma de Koros, 492. 

Malat, tbe history of tbe celebrated hero Sanji, YIIL 

1 49 Q 

Malava, YII. 94, 

Malavya, YII. 93, ^?.s. 

Malay historical works, of value, as containing many early 
legends still current orally from Sumatra to tbe Philippines, 
XIII. 499, 

languages, works by Mr. E. Maxwell, and others, on, 

XIY. cv, n.s. 

language, dictionaries of, I. 181, n.s. 

MSS. belonging to tbe Asiatic Society, short account 

of (Raffles), II. 85, 

Peninsula, traditions in, of Iskendar zul Karnain, 

XIIL 400, 

States, constant recurrence of three founders in tbe, 

XIII. 329, 

, tribes, at present most have accepted Muhammadanism, 

XIII. 498, n.s. ; original religion of, nature or demon- 
worship, ibid. 

Malaya Dbwaja, HI. 205, o.s. 

Malayffla, memoir of tbe primitive church of, I. 171, o.s. 

Malayalam language, grammar by Mr, Peet, and dictionary 
by Mr. Gundert, XI. 66, n.s. 
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Malayalim literature, XVII. cviii, 

Malayan, music, IX. 60, 56, o.s. 

^ — peninsula, geological appearances of, III. 305, o.s. 

Malayasikhara, VIII. 6, n.s. 

Malays, proverbial treachery of, III. 23, o.s. 

* the language, literature, and folklore of, all show three 

stages, Aboriginal, Hindu, Muhammadan, XIIL 409, n.s. 

Malcolm, Sir John, essay on the Bhills, Tram. I. 65 ; letter 
from, I. 1, o.s. ; notice of, I. iv, o.s, 

Malcolmson, J. Gr., notes on the saltness of the Eed Sea, IV. 
214, o.s. ; account of Aden, VIIL 279, o.s. 

Maidive Islands, probability of the early colonization of, X, 
178, n.s. ; notices of, in the Arab geographers, ibid. ; many 
customs, superstitions, etc., allied with those in Ceylon, but 
little Buddhism, 179 ; comparison of the dialects in English, 
Maidive, and Sinhalese, as given by Pyrard and Christo- 
pher, 186 ; words or expressions used in the course of 
Pyrard’ s narrative, 196 ; much to be hoped from the study 
of the archeology of, 209 ; the dialect of, and people 
speaking it, of Sinhalese origin, 174 ; and Sinhalese 
vocabularies, comparison of, may show when the races 
separated, 177 ; alphabet of, compared with old Sinhalese, 
182. 

Maldives, the curious modern alphabet of the, XIX. 489, n.s. 

Maldivian language, vocabulary of the, VI. 42, o.s. ; formerly 
written from left to right, now, like Arabic, from right to 
left, X. 183, 

Malik, the title of, IX, 361, n.s. ; of the highest antiquity 
and the usual one in the Bible, idid. ; Moloch, Maloham, 
Mamluk, Malikana, derived from, ibid. ; often found in 
compounds, as Abiraelech, Melchizedek, etc., 362 ; the 
equivalent of Rex’’ on the bilingual coins of the Norman 
kings of Sicily, and of Georgia, 366 ; in Perish ta, not 
applied to the head of the state, 368 ; stated by Ibn Batuta 
to be used by the Indians as equivalent to Amir, ibid. ; but 
in the Puttawa Alemgiri, for proprietor,” 369 ; used by 
the Turkomans of Diarbekr instead of Sultan, 373. 

Malik-ai Adil created Shahinshah a.h. 604, IX. 398, n.s. 

Malik ben Nasr, anecdote of, IX. 365, n.s. 

Malik Mukaddam or Malik-Zemindar, the head man of a 
village in Bengal and in the N*W. Provinces, IX. 369, n.s. 

Malikana, in Turkey applied to crown grants of land, Mulk 
to freehold property, IX. 369, n.s. 

Maltby, Mr., grammar by, XIII. LXVIII, n.s. 

Malto language, XVIII. cxx, n.s, . y. 
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Maka, YL 271, ?i.s. 

Mamili or Leli, worsMpped as goddess of the spriiio' hy the 
Eoi, XIII. 414, n.s, ; human sacrifices probably still offered 
to, ibkL 

Mamluk and Mogal; the attempt to interpret difficult, and 
the results unsatisfactory, XIII. 258, 

Mamliiks, originally slaves, then a warrior caste, like the 
Janissaries, IX 385, n s , ; peculiar use of this name by the 
rulers of that dynasty, 372. 

Mamlutdars, XYriI. 273, o,s, 

Mahniin, the Khalif, XIX. 700, n.s, 

Mamun, Al, famous edict of, denying the eternity of the 
Moslem Scriptures, XIY. 10, n,s , ; remarkable speech of, 12. 
Man, Mr. E. H., labours among the Andamanese and successful 
study of their language, XIII. 469, n,s, 

Man, E. J., The Sonthals,’’ extracts from, XYII. 428, n.s. 

“ Man,’^ archaic forms representing the word, XIX. 630, n.s. 
Mem, contest of, %vith the Madhs, must have occurred in 12th 
century B.c., X. 287, n.s. 

Ma'n dynastj^ description of a dirhem of the, XYIII. 515, 
n.s. (see the illustration of it on p. 491). 

Man, or Mon language, IT. 42, o s . ; couplets in the, 47. 
Mana, the, of the Tannic inscriptions, the Mannai of the 
Assyrians, the Minni of the O.T., and the Minyans of 
Xicolaos of Damascus, XIT. 556, n.s, 

Ma*na, IT. 230, n.s. 

Manabarana, TII. 154, n.s, 

Manah, L 219, 7i.B, 

Manava Dharnia Sastra, much in, quite inconsistent with 
the edicts of Asoka, XIII. 218, n.s. ; expressly states that 
the Indians use unwritten laws,^^ ibid. 
:/Manava-E"alpa-S0tra, XTIIL/ix, us, 

Maiichu branch of languages, XTIII. 178, n.s, 

royal stock, much new light thrown on, by M. 

Gorskfs papers, IX. 235, n.s, ; various legends connected 
with,, and their gradual expansion, ibid. ; legends about, 
greatly increased by the Chinese, 237. 

Manchur Lake, by Capt. Postans and P. C. Knight, Till. 
381, o.s. 

Manchus, T. 38, n.s, ; origines of, TII. 305, n.s. 

certainly descended from the Kin Tatars, IX. 243, n.s.; 

said to have been first recognized in China about 1616 a.d., 
244 ; most directly descended from the J urchi, who lived 
near the sources of the river Yala, 245; their language 
the same as that of the Kin, ibid. 
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Manclius, conquest of China by, the latest reyolution at the 
commencement of the 17th century, XV. 438, u.s. 

Manda, VII. 84, n.s. 

llandala, XVIII. 398, o,s, 

^the First, a ceremonial liturgy on eclectic principles, 

X"V .I. 388, n.s. ; shows that it contains hymns by seven 
out of eight of the great families of Rishis, {Md. ; com- 
mences wdth four liymns of ten verses each, 398. 

Mandalaka, VII, 97, n.s. 

Mandarin of high rank in charge of the Chinese soldiers in 
Tibet, X. 125, n,s, 

or Colloquial Chinese, the result of the cultivation of 

the drama in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a.d., 
XL 270, n,s. 


Mandingo family of African languages, XIX. 686, n,s. 
Manes, worshipped in Syria as a deity, X. 368, n.s, 

Manfred, relies more on the fidelity of the Saracens than 
on that of the Christian barons, IX. 367, n.s, ; termed 
sarcastically Sultan of Xocera,^^ 367. 

Mangalagudi, III. 168, o,s, 

Mangalore boats, I. 2, o.s. 

Mania, the largest river in Madagascar, brings down a great 
body of water, XV. 192, n,s, 

Manichsean doctrines, XVII. 292, n.s. 

Manifesto, Chinese, of the Triad Society, I. 93, o.s , ; trans- 
lation, 95. 

Manika Rai, the Chohan, XVII. 29, n.s. 

Manikyala, Tope of, built by Kanishka, Roman Consular 
coins found in, XII. 264, n.s. 

contents of the tumulus at, afford the earliest archeo- 
logical traces of intercourse between India and Rome, IX. 
217, n.s. 

Manipuri, Kuki, and Khyeng, the principal languages of 
class xvii., X, 22, n.s. ; all have a negative voice formed 
by inserting certain particles, 23. 

language has many words in common with Kuki and 

Khyeng, X. 23 n.s. 

MSS., language of, approaches very nearly to the 

modern Kuki, in grammar and vocabulary, XII, 231, n.s.; 
people, nominally Hindus, but without any trace of Aryan 
blood, notice of, 240. 

Manjabari, possible identification of, XVI. 293, n.s, 
Manjarika, VI. 263, n.s 
Manjudeva (copyist), VIIL 48, n.s.. 

Manjusri-pratijna, VIII. 44, n.s. 
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Mann, J. A., on tbe Cotton Trade of India, SVII. 346, o.s. 

Manni, the, really lived along the south-west shore of Lak 
Rrumireh, XlY. m9, n,s. 

Manning, Mr., account of his visit to Tibet, the Dalai Lama 
etc., X. 125, 

Manriqiie, Fr. Seb., Itinerary of Missions in the East b}^ 
published at Rome in 1653, XI. 93, 7i.s, ; character of, as 
an observer and writer, 93 ; account by, of the cities of 
Agra, Lahore, and of the Court of \he Moghul, 93; 
account by, of the Sikandra Tomb, and of the Taj, 94. 

Mansashtaka, a Hindu religious festival, IX. 76, o.-s. 

Mansbach, F., on the temple of Jagannatha, and the Oar 
Festival, Tmm. III. 253. 

Mansei, Dean, judgment of, that the conscious subject, the 
personal self, remains one and unchanged, X. 43, n.s. 

Mansurah, the Arab capital of Sind and the first Musulman 
stronghold, XVI. 282, ; almost certainly on the site of 

Brahmanabad, 284 ; described by the Arab geographers 
as encircled by a canal, 289 ; present state of the old 
fortification of, 289; final decay of, probably due to the 
drying up of the Luhano channel, 290; probably sup- 
planted by Bhakar, owing to the change of the river- 
courses, iblcL ; in the height of its prosperity in the tenth 
century, when visited by Masudi, Istakhri, and Ibn 
Haukal, ihicL 

Manu, acquainted with writing, as he denounces the forgers 
of grants of land, XIII. 106, n.s 

Manu, Code of, recognizes many old marriage customs, XI. 32, 
n,8 , ; is not ‘*law’^ in the English sense of the word, XIIL 
209, n.H. ; scarcely in use in the fourth century b.c., 211 ; 
probably a comparatively modern redaction of the Dharma 
Sastra adopted by the Manavas, 212 ; erroneous view of 
Sir W". Jones with reference to, 216; general character of, 
217. , . _ 

Manucci, the Italian physician of Aurangzeb, XIX. 496, n.8. 

Manuscripts belonging to the E.A.S, (Hodgson), VIII. 1, 
(RaflBes), 11. 85, n.B. 

Mapila, V. 147, 

Mara the Tempter, alluded to in the Si yu ki, XVI. 275, n.H . ; 
general idea of, ibid . ; fuller details of, in the Si yu ki, 275. 

Marathi language, observations on the, VII. 84, o.s, 

literature, XVII. cvii, n,s. ; works in, XIII. lxvii, n,s. 

Marbles of Eorth Africa, notes on the, XVIII. 48, n.s, 

Marcianus, the Emperor, called at the council of Chalcedon 
SecTTroT'j^^ 7^9 fcal dakdao-Tf}^^ IX. 328, ns. 
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Marco Polo, lY. 348, n.s . ; VII. 332, n.s . ; quoted, XYII. 
430, n.s. ; his account of the morals of the Tamils and 
Telugus, XIIL 220, n.s, 

ilargary, Mr., country through which he travelled evidently 
of little value, X. 114, n.s. 

Marh, VI. 341, n.s. 

Marib, VI. 139, n.s. 

Marichi-dharani, YIII. 43, 50, n.s. 

Mariette, M., notice of, XIII. xi, n.s. 

Markandeya Parana, translation of hooks 81-93 of the, 
XYIL 221, n.s. 

Markham, Mr. Clements, account by, of the expeditions of 
Messrs. Bogle and Manning, X. 124, n.s. 

Marmopadesa, YIII. 28, n.s. 

Marotada, one of the suitors of the Lady Kaguya, and how 
he failed in the task imposed on him by her, XIX. 38, n.s. 

Marriage Acts, the native, started by Sir II. Maine, and im- 
proved bv Sir Fitzjarnes Stephen, became law March, 
1872, XIIL 31, n.s.^ 

ceremonies of Hindus and Mohammedans in the south 

of India (Mackenzie), Trans. III. 170. 

- — = forms, many and various in India, XT. 28, n.s. 

rules for determining the lucky and unlucky years for, 

X. 343, n.s. 

the Xuch Behar, unquestionably legal, XIII. 286, n.s. 

Marriages amongst the Arabs, XYIL 277, n.s. 

Married women in China, peculiar condition of, and arrange- 
ments for, XY. 227, n.s. 

Marsden, W., on the natives of New Guinea, Trans. III. 125 ; 
life of, lY. xviii, <9.5. ; legend preserved by, ‘‘as the belief 
of the people of Johore,’^ XIII. 400, n.s. ; account by, of 
the belief of the Tagalas of the Philippine Islands with 
regard to their origin, 516. 

Marshman, J. C., on the production of tea in Assam, XIX. 
315, o.s . ; on the cultivation of cotton in Dharwar, 351; on 
the cost and construction of railways in India, XX. 397, o.s. 

Martaban, canoes and boats of the inhabitants of, III. 209, 
o.s . ; trade of, 289 ; pagodas, 328. 

and Tenasserim, politically viewed, lY. 69, o.s. 

Martin, Father, account of the “ Lex Talionis in the 
Manaya country, XIII. 228, n.s^ 

Marut-Aradhya, Y. 145, n.s. 

Marutamakkal, the ancient Dravidian agricultural tribes, 
XIX. 576, #.s. 

Maruts, the, L 110, n.s. 
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Marutvan Malai, or Indra’s Hill, peculiar formation anrl 
character of, XYI. 484 , n.s. ^ 

Marzaban, IV. 241, 

Masaudi (teatli century), testimony to the antiquity of tlie 
Indian invention of numerals, XY. 18, n.s. 

Masbiz, often formerly as now called Bardsbir, XIII, 492 n.s 

Maslimt, YII. 177, n.s. 

Mason, Dr., bis list of Burmese tribes, X. 211, n.s. 

Maspero, Prof., unfolding of mummies b}^, XYIIL 565, 
bis itinerary of the Egyptian Inferno, XIX. 703 ns 

Masr, VII. 148, 

Massa, YI. 11, 

Massacre of Tartars by Eussians, XYIII. 414, o.s. 

Masson’s account of the Azhdaba of Bisut, XYIII. 328, n.s. 

Masson, C., excursion from Peshawar to Sbab-baz Glmri, 
YIII. 293, 0.8. ; illustration of the route from Seleucia to 
Apobatana, as given by Isidore of Charax, XII. 97, o.s. ; 
map by, of the valley of Jelalabad, XIII. 186, n.s . ; gives 
a drawing of the old Bala Hissar, which be calls ‘^Tumulus 
or Mound of Kwazi Laboree,” 188 ; opened many topes in. 
the Jelalabad Valley, but distinguished between Topes and 
Tumuli, which Mr. Simpson thinks incorrect. 189 ; object of 
the excavation of, was coins, not architectural remains, ibuL 

Masson’s collection of BraliOI, words, XIX. 62, n.s. 

Masula boats of Madras, I. 2, o.s. 

Mat, connected wdtb similar words in many Aryan languages, 
X. 287, 

Mateer, Eev. S., The Pariah Caste in Travancore,” XYL 
180, 

Materia Medica of Hindustan, III. 70, o.s. 

Material objects, used singly, or strung together, by ancient 
and modern nations, instead of writing, XYII. 418, n.s. 

Materialists, Indian, XIX. 299, o.s. 

Maternal uncle, the reasons for blessing or cursing the, 
amongst the Arabs, XVII. 285, n.s. 

Mathematics and Astronom}^ analysis and specimens of a 
Persian work on, by John Tyller, lY. 254, o s. 

Mathew, R, life of, XYIII. m, 

Mathura, inscriptions of, IX. 11, ns.; on the Jumna, the 
‘^high place” of the Jainas, 155 ; arcbmological remains, 
231 ; of Jaina origin, 232 ; remains of statues from, clearly 
prove the existence of the Jaina religion there as early as 
Xanerki, 234 ; inscription, the second record of the Gupta 
succession, XIII. 532, n.s. 

Matras of the Yengi-Chalukya inscriptions, XYII, 443, n.s. 


Matriarchate/' theory of the Arabian discussed, XVIL 
27b, n.s. 

Ma-twaii"iin^s account of India, VI. 457, o,s. 

Mats, Maclhs, and Madhu of the Indian Wends, probablv 
Non- Aryan, X. 290, ?/.s, 

Matsuho-monogatari, a Japanese romance, XIX. 44, n.s. 

Matsyas, V. 58, 'W.5. 

Matthews, H., bis reply to the address presented to the 
Queen by the Royal Asiatic Society, XIX. 551, n.s, 

Mattu-Pongol, Y. 113, 

Maurya, and Andhra alphebets derived from a common source 
XY. 340, ^2.5. 

dynasty, lY. 122, n.s. 

Mauryas, authoritative succession of, as given in the Yishnu 
Purana, IX. 176, n.s. 

Max Denso Hall Literary Society at Karachi, first report of 
the, XIX. 700, n.s. 

Maxwell, W. E., an account of the Malay Chiri,'^ a Sanskrit 
Formula, XIII. 80, n.s. ; Aryan mythology in Malay 
traditions, 399 ; two Malay myths, the Priiicess of the 
Foam and the Raja of the Bamboo, 498. 

Mayers, W. Fred., Illustrations of the Lamaist system in 
Tibet, drawn from Chinese sources, lY. 284, n.s. 

Mayuravardhana-mahavihara, YIII. 11, 7i.s. 

Mazanderan, V. 445, n.s. 

Meadows, T. T., Chinese execution at Canton, XYI. 54, o.s. 

“Meadows of Gold,’’ the French translation of Mes^udiyy’s, 
quoted and referred to, XIX. 583, n,s. 

Measure, of times and distances, from the Mualijat-i-Dara 
Shekohi, Trans. III. 63. 

Mech, calling themselves Boro, account of, XII. 233, n.s. 

Medes, chronology of the, XVII. 39, o.s. 

Medhurst, Sir W. H., memoir of, XVIII, xxti, n.s. 

Medical art, among the Chinese (Gutzlaff), lY. 154, o.s. 

Mediicott, Henry B., note on the Reh Efflorescence of north- 
western India, and on the waters of some of the rivers and 
canals, XX. 326, o.s. 

Mee-tway, or priest of the Kakhyens, XVII. 463, n.s. 

Megalithic Monuments in Coimbatore, YIL 17, n.s. 

Megasthenes, XIIL 210, n.s. ; passage in, bearing on the faith 
of Chanciragupta, IX. 176, n.s.; on the Gymnosophists, 
XIX. 277, 283, o.s . ; refers to the influence of Hetairai, as 
police informers, XI. 35, n.s. 

Megha Sutras (Bendall), XII. 286, nJ. 

Meghasutra, YIII. 44, n.s . ; text and translation, XII. 290, n.s. 

■VOL. XX.— [new semes.] ' t 
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Meghavahana, IV. 101, n.s. 

Melanesia, languages of, XYIII. 484, n.s. ; XIX. 374, n.s. 

Melek Taous, King Peacock/" the name given to the Devil 
by the Yezidis, IX. 369, n.s, 

Mellor, 0., XX. 388, o.s. 

Melvill, Mr. Philip, memoir of, XV. xii, n.s. 

^vith tails,"" the evidence proving that this ^^ethno- 
logical fable"" is a fact, XIX. 453, n.s, 

Menahem, XIX. 144, o.s. 

Menander dates his coins in regnal years from 1 to 8, IX. 
3, n.s, 

Menangkaba, the mo>st ancient state of Sumatra, XIIL 399, n.s. 

Menant, Dr., his grammar of x4.ssyriau, XIX. 625, n.s, 

Menanu, king of Elam, XIX. 677, n.s. 

Mencius, XV. 264, n.s. ; on chess-playing, XVII. 354, n.s, 

Mendera, expedition against, XIX. 234, o.s. 

Meng Pao, IV. 284, n.s, 

Meninski, article in his Lexicon, giving the long and verbose 
titles of a Turkish Sultan, IX. 376, n.s . ; note on the 
number of names"" given by Muhammadans to ^^God,"" 
XII. 2, ins. 

Menu, Code of, not so ancient as pretended, VI. 435, o.s. 

Menuas, inscriptions of, XIV. 497, n.s . ; at Kelisliin, 663. 

Mercury, the wife of, called in Babylonian, Tasmit, and on 
the inscriptions, Lakhamun, XII. 210, n.s. 

Merghi, expedition against, XIX. 233, o.s. 

Mergui, account of the province of. III. 25, o.s . ; trade of, 287. 

Merodach-Baladan, XIX. 136, 160, o.s.; the leading god in 
the inscription of Cylinder of Cyrus the Great, XII. 82, 
ns . ; king of Babylon, XIX. 674, n.s. 

Meru, Mount, IV. 408, n.s . ; sometimes regarded as the 
North Pole, sometimes as the centre of the earth, IX. 63, 
n.s. ; the Indian Islands supposed to lie around, like lotus 
leaves, ibid. 

Mesech, VI. 9, n.s. 

Mesha, V. 409, n.s, 

Meshach, derivation of the name, XVIII. 536, n.s. 

Mesiiy, Mr., discowery of Mo-so MSS. by, XVII. 460, n.s. 

Mesopotamia, the migrations of the people of, must have been 
from N.E. to S.W., XVI. 302, 

Mespila, XVIII. 141, o.s. 

Messa, description of, IV. 116, o.s.; villages belonging to, 128. 

Mes^udiyy, his imperfect account of the Gassan and LaB^m 
dynasties, XIX. 684, n.$. 

Metals of Tennasserim, IIL 47, o.s. 
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Metqal, tlie weight of the, IX. 294, n.B. 

Me war, on the religious establishments of (Tod), Tram. II 
270, 

Meyiiard, M. Barbier de, his biographical notes on Mirza 
Fath“‘Ali, XVIII. 104, n.s, 

Meysfm, different versions of the Song of, XVIII. 269, n.s. ; 
the question of the authorship of, historically investigated, 
279. See also Maisun. 

Mhurr, the sect of Kaprias at, I. 369, o.s, 

Mibsam, VI. 11, n.s. 

Michanx inscription, XVIII. 52, 364, o.s. 

Midas, inscriptions from the tomb of, XV. 127 n.s. 

Midianites, VI. 5, n.s. 

Mignan, Lieut, E., on the ruins of Ahwaz, Tram. II. 203. 

Mihindu, VII. 15^ n.s. 

Mihintale-Warnanawa, VII. 170, n.s. 

Mihirakula, IV. 102, n.s.\ his atrocious cruelty, XIX. 199, 
n.s.; his interview with the mother of Baladitya, 201. 

Mikir language, X. 21, n.s. ; XII. 231 ; sub-family, calling 
themselves Arleng, sketch of, 236. 

Mikronesia, characteristics of the languages of, XIX. 377, n.s. 

Miles, Oapt. S. B., account of four Arabic works on the 
geography of Arabia, VI. 20, n.s. 

Miles, Ool. W., on the Jainas of Gruiarat and Marwar, Tram. 
III. 335. 

Mills, Eev. L. H., his translation of the Zend A vesta, XIX, 
700, n.s. 

Milman, Grote and, declaration, XVIII. 162, o.s. 

Milne, Dr., account of the Chinese Triad Society, Tram. I. 
240. ‘ 

Milukh and Magan, the original names of Ophir and Gerrha, 
XII. 204, n.s. ; occur in eastern as well as in northern 
geography, 212. 

Mimmation, a word invented by M. Oppert to express the 
final m, IX. 36, n.s. 

Mimurodo Imube no Akita, the less common name of the 
heroine of the Story of the Old Bamboo-Hewer,^^ XIX. 
2, n.s. 

Minmi, VI 127, 

Minahs, a tribe of Bhills, Trans. I. 69. 

Minakshi, III 206, 0 . 5 . ^ 

Minamoto J un, the reputed author of the Taketori, XIX. 42, 
n.s. 

Mingrelian, vocabulary of, XIX. 146, n.s. 

Mineralogy of Catch, on the, I. 151, o.s. v 
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Mineral resources of Southern India, VIL 150, o.s. 

Minerals in the Trap, list of, IX, 37, o,8. 

Ming, V. 37, ^ . 

Mint cities of Grhaznevide coins, IX. 376, o.s. 

Mint cities on coins of Arab Governors of Persia, XII. 322 
o.s. ^ 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi, analysis of the, I. 117, o.s. ; introduction to 
the, 152. 

Miri, Dophia and Abor languages placed in class v., X. 16, 
n.s , ; the accusative and genitive of, marked by suffixing 
a consonant without a vowel, ibid, 

Miryeks or Stone-men of Corea, XIX. 563, n,s. 

Mirza Path-^Ali, author of the Azerbaijani-Turkish original 
of The Alchemist,’^ XVIII. 103, n,s , ; M, Barbier de 
Meynard.’s biographical notes on, 104 ; short sketch of two 
other of his j)lays, The Thief -Taker, and ‘‘The Attor- 
neys,^^ 105. 

Mirza Ja’afar, translator of the Persian play “The Alche- 
mist,’^ XVIII. 103, n,s, 

Misals, voluntary associations of the Sikhs, IX. 50, o.s. 

Miscellaneous Indian or Oriental Literature, summary of 
contributions to, XIII. lxxti, n,s , ; XIV. cvii, ; XVIL 

CLII, M,S. 

Miscellaneous Semitic, publications falling under the head, 
XIII. cvi, ^^.5. 

Mishma, VL 11, n.s. 

Mishmi language, etc., remarkable for the compound conso- 
nants at the commencement of the words, X. 16, nx; 
comprehends those of three principal tribes, the Chulikota, 
Taying, and Mijhu, ibid, 

Misr, VII. 148, ^ 2 ,^. 

3Iissi Dorninici, high functionaries so named, IX. 337, n.s. 

Missions from England to the Emperor Jehangir, I. 327, 

0 , 8 , 

Mitaxara, the, no reason for supposing any real authority in 
matters of Law, XIII. 234, n,s, 

Mithilas, V. 65, n,8^ 

Mitra, I. 77, n,s. 

Mitra, Rajendralala, “On the Age of the Ajanta Caves/’ 
XII. 126, n,s , ; “ Buddha Gaya,” notice of, xlvii. 

Mllechas, probably the Epbthalitae, XIX. 200. 

Moabite Stone, alphabetical value of, X. 362, n.s . ; presents 
the earliest alphabet of its class; but is, evidently, not 
a new invention, X, 362, n,8 . ; V. 409, n,s , ; XIX. 173, 
n,s. 



Moallacat, various meanings of, as applied to Arabic poems 
XI. 88, n.s. ’ 

Mocha, journey to Senna from, I. 369, o.s. 

Mockler, Major, “On the Identification of Places on the 
Makran Coast mentioned by Arrian, Ptolemy and 
Mareian,” XL 129, n.s.-, “On Euins in Makram” IX. 
131, n,s. 

Model of the Hindu Pagoda at Trivalore, I. x, o.s.-, Lushino'- 
ton bridge, ix. ej 

Modern deities worshipped in the Dekkan, VII. 105, o.s. 

India, notes on the literature of, XTX 182 334 538 

701, n.s. ’ ’ 

— languages of Oceania, XIX. 369, n.s. ; bibliographical 
list of the, 382. 

Mogallana, VIL 171, 198, n.s. 

Moghapasabridaya, VIIL 41, n.s. 

Moghul Empire, revenues of the, XIX. 495, n.s. 

Mogul dynasty of Akbar, etc., usual titles of, Padshah or 
Padshah Ghazi, IX. 378, n.s. 

Emperor, Court of the, I. 325, o.s. 

Mohamed Eabadan’s poetry. III. 81, 379, n.s. 

Mohammad ibn Safwan, coin of, published by S. L. Poole, 
IX. 143, n.s. 

Mohammad, the forms of his name, as used on earth, in 
heaven, or in hell, XIII. 238, n.s. ; names of relatives, 
ancestors, followers, etc., 239; his ten companions held 
in special honour, 242. 

Mohammedan law, of _ evidence, lY. 480, n.s. ; generally 
binding on the consciences of Mohammedans; XIII. 429, 
ins. ; inj unctions of, to Mussulmans residing in Ear-ool- 
Hurb,_or foreign country, XIII. 577, n.s. 

— -religion, made its way to the Malay Archipelago in the 
thirteenth century, XIII. 498, n.s. 

' rule in India, materials for the history of. III. 414 

n.s. ’ 

ziarets, many of, almost certainly Buddhist, XIII. 

206, n.s. 

Mohanimedans, even if under different governments, are still 
considered as of one nationality, XTTT. 429, n.s. 

■ forbidden by their own law to molest those with whom 
they are living, XIII. 430, n.s. 

— in Ceylon, report on the state and trade of, Trans. 1. 
538. 

— of India, generally Soonnees of the Hanifite sect, XIII. 
433, n.s. 


Mobaramedanisni, m the early ages of, all persons of a 
different faith were treated as enemies, XIII. 429, n.s. • 
singularly fitted, as the religion of the Nomadic or Tartar 
warriors, XIV. 156, n.s. ■ 

Mohl, J tiles, life of, IX. x, n,s. 

llojang^, the name (from the Swahili Arabs) of the 
chief port of Madagascar to the nort-west, XV, 199 
- n.S, 

Moksha, or the Vedantic Release, by Dvijadas Datta, XX. 
481, n,s, 

Mokta-el-Hadid, the mines of, XVIII. 34, n.s. 

Mokuddum, a term applied to the office of Fated, IIL 
351, o»s, 

Molaya Mount, of Hiouen-Thsang, most likely the Malaya 
mountain of Ce 5 don, XV. 337, n.s. 

Mon-Anam languages, X. 242, n,s, 

and Eol languages, X. 237, rLs. 

people, in the Delta of the Irawaddy, X. 234, 7 i.s, 

Moncrieft*, Colonel S., appointed Chief of the Department of 
Works at Cairo, XVII. cxi, 7i.s. 

Money, R. C., remarks on Baron de Sacy’s interpretation of 
one of the Naksh-i-Rustam inscriptions, Trans, IIL 505 ; 
on the sect of Kaprias at Mhurr, I. 369, o.s, 

Monghir, VI. 228, n.s. 

Mongol alphabet, V. 17, n,s, 

branch of languages, XVIII. 178, n,s, 

history, chief authorities on, XIV. 43, n.s, ; languages, 

50 ; list of grammars, dictionaries, and texts in, 56 ; change 
of this name to Mogul, 141. 

history, chief Chinese sources of, XV. 353, n.s. ; conquest 

of Ghinghis Khan, 439. 

Mongolia, the present extent of in N. and E. Asia, XIT. 
46, n.s, 

Mongols, at present, divisible into — 1. East Mongols; 2. 

West Mongols (Kalmuks) ; and 3. Buriats, XIV. 47, nx 
begin to have an independent history on the down- 
fall of the Khitans, XIII. 126, n.s. 

literature of, chiefly translations from Tibetan and 

Chinese, XIV. 54, n.s, 

origines of, VII. 221, n.s. 

west, approximate numbers of, XIV. 48, n.s. 

when once united by Temudschin, a terror to the world, 

XTV, 42, n.s. 

Monied interest, on the laws affecting the, in British India, 
I 158, a.s. 
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Monier-Williams, Prof. Sir M., account of, and reasons for, 
his Tisit to India in 1876, IX. XLViii, n.s. ; stated that 
500 natives advocated an Indian school at Oxford, xlix, 
and, on the authority of a Dehli pandit, that there is no 
objection to crossing the sea, 1 ; urged the advantage of 
giving Indians a better knowledge of England, idid; 
desired to interest natives of India in the foundation of 
an Indian Institute at Oxford, xi ; bad spent four months 
in travelling, and had learnt more in that time than in 
forty years in his own study, xii ; wished particularly to 
study the sect of the Vallabhacharyas, xiii; had studied 
the sect of the Brahma Samaj ; believed that the study 
of Sanskrit in India is greatly increasing, liv; Indian 
Theistic Reformers, XIII. 1, n,s, ; the full text of his 
address at the opening of the Indian Institute at Oxford, 
XVIL cxxxi, n.s, ; “On Buddhism in its Relation to 
Brahmanism/^ XVIII. 127, n.s, 

Moniteur, Ottoman, circulation of the, L 162, o.s. 

Monkeys of Borneo, III. 2, 8, o.s, 

Mons and Eoles may easily have had a pre-historic inter- 
course, X. 241, n.s. 

Monsoons, III. 79, o.s, 

Montefiore, Sir Moses, memoir of, XYIII. xlix, n.s. 

Montradok, town of, III. 14, o.s. ; manners of its inhabitants, 
15; government of, 15 ; gold mines near, 16; rice of, 16. 

Montrouzies, P., on the phonetic writing of the Annamites, 
XVIL 444, n.s. 

Moor, Major Edward, memoir of, IX. iv, o.s. 

Moorcroft, W., on the Purik sheep of Ladakh, Trans. I. 49. 

Moors of Ceylon, an essay descriptive of the manners and 
customs of, by Simon Gasie Chitty, III. 337, o.s . ; on the 
origin of, ihid.\ marriage ceremonies of the, 338 ; ominous 
days observed among the, 341 ; ceremonies at the birth of 
infants among the, 346 ; funeral observations of the, 348. 

Moplas, V. 147, n.s. 

Morbi copper-plate grant, importance of the inscription on, 
XIII. 544, n.s. 

Mordtmann, A. D., notice of, XII. vii, n.s. 

Morgan, E. Delmar, description by, of the collection of papers 
relating to the Caucasus, etc., published by the Government of 
Russia, under the editing of M. Adolphe Berge, XIII. xvi, 
n.s. ; “The Customs of the Ossetes, and the Light they throw 
on the Evolution of Law. Compiled from Prof. Maxim 
Kovalefsky^s Russian work on * Contemporary Custom and ^ 
Ancient Law,’ and translated with Xotes,” XX. 364, n.s. 
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ran,, XTII, 332. SiJoLft’iTIir “ f* 
Mormon, Dr translations of a Chinese Proclamation, Tran,. 
I. 44, on Chinese charms, talisman’s, etc., Tram ITT o«f;. 

translation of a Chinese manifesto by I 

Morrison, M. A letter from, to E. 2^. Cust, Hon. See. XIII 

“TL”r’ of 0‘jucasiau nationalities, 353- 

ihe Geographical Distribution of the Modern Tart 
Languages,” XVIII. 177, n.,. 

Mosarna at the X.E. angle of the bay at Gwadar, XI 151 
n.s. ; Arnan s description of, applies only to Gwadar, 152’ 
Moses, deriTution of the name, XVIII. 532, «.s. ‘ 

female names, far more simple than those of the men. 
Alii. 2fai , n.s. ; a notice of some of the most celebrated, 369 
Mo-so, history and description of the, XVII 454 « « 
accounts of their habits and customs, 458; vocabulary of 

Kuen-kn ^470 V of 407 ; traced to the 

— hierogiyphical writing, XVII. 423, 454, «.«. ; MSS. of 

&lfcLrt:46r’‘“ ^ ““P™' "‘k 

Mosque al Azhar, the Hniversity at the, XIX. 229, n.s. 

of ^0^ Guinea, grammar, etc., of ’the, XIX. 

7Uo, n,s. 

Mouatt, Dr., by order of Lord Canning goes to Andaman 
islands to establish a convict settlement there XIII 469 
n.s. ■ ^ 

Mounds of ashes in Southern India, VII. 129, n.s. 

Mount Horai, the jewel-hearing branch of, XIX. 10, n.s. 
Mountain^of the Bell, visit to, VII. '78, o.s. 

“ pictorial forms representing the word, XIX. 643, 

Mrga,_ VII. 85, n.s. 

f^™% “^“0 of the royal race of the Mo-so, 

A VII. 4od, n.s. 

Muabbar, V. 147, n.s. 

Mualyat Darii Shekoni, extracts from (Price), Trans. III. 32. 
Muawiya, the sixth Khalif, and his wife Maisun, XVIII. 
o9, n.s. 

“Mud Architecture,” XVIII. 336, n.s. 

Mudgala, I. 312, n.s. 
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Mu’edhdhin, constantly has to distinguish between True 

Dawn and what is like it, X. 347, n.s. 

Mufti of Damascus, letter from, to Mr. Redhouse, XII. 330 
n.s, * 

“Mugs,” a name given to the Arracanese hy the Bengalese 
of unknown meaning, X. 212, n,s. * ^ 

Muh wang, the legendary visit of, to SI wang mu, XVIII 
474, n.s. 

Muh wang’s steeds, enumeration of, XVIII. 475, n.s. 
Muhammad, the real teaching of, declares that God’s Provi- 
dence preordains, as His Omniscience foreknows, all events 
XII. 6, n.s. ’ 

Muhammad Aufis, biography of poets, IX. 1 12, o.s. 
Muhammad, story of an uncle of; residing in Canton, XVIII. 

Sf n,s, 

Mubuminedan dynasties in India, materials for the history 
of, I. 346, O.S. ^ 

Muir,^ J., on Indian materialists, XIX. 299, 0 . 5 .; does the 
Vaiseshika philosophy acknowledge a deity or not ? XX. 
22, 0 . 5 . ; legends chiefly from the S'atapatha Brithmana, 31 ; 
on Manu, progenitor of the Aryyan Indians, 406 ; contribu- 
tions to a knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology, 
I 51, n,s.; Yama and the doctrine of a future life, 287; 
progress of the Vedic religion towards abstract concep- 
tions of the Deity, 339 ; on the interpretation of the Veda, 
IL 303, fi.s. ; on the relations of the priests to the other 
classes of Indian society in the Vedic age, 257 ; memoir of, 
XIV. IX, n.s. 

Muir, Sir W,, ‘^Ancient Arabic Poetry, its Grenuineness and 
Authenticity, XL 72, 77 . s . ; The Apology of A1 Kindy, 
an Essay on its Age and Authorship,^’ XIV. 1, n.s . ; 

F urther Note on the Apology of A1 Kindy,” 317 ; letter 
from, pointing out a correction to be made in his ^'Life of 
Mahomet,” XVIII. 463, n.s. 

Mukasumat, VIL 173, n.s. 

Mukunti Pallaya, uncertainty of his date, XVII. 216, n.s. 

Mula Linga, temple of, III. *210, o.s. 

Muley Moloch, the common and recent title of rulers of 
Morocco, IX. 399, ?z.s. 

Mulka, Mulkan Mulka, for King, or King of Kings, on the 
Sassanian inscriptions, IX. 363, n.s. 

Mullaim&kal, the ancient Dravidian pastoral tribes, XIX. 
578, 

Muller, Dr., review of his ^‘Grundriss der Sprachwissen- 
schaft,” XIX. 546, ?^.s. 


Miiller, Prof, llax, translation of Sutras of Aswalayana, XVI. 
207, o.s. ; the liymns of the Graupayanas and the legend of 
King Asainati, II. 426, n,s . ; the sixth hymn of the first 
book of the Rig-Yeda, III. 199, n.s, ; note by, in his chapter 
on the Sinhalese language, YIII. 153, «.&*. ; '' On Sanskrit 
Texts discovered in Japan, XII. 153, n.s, ; the MS., sent 
to, from Japan, first published there in 1773, 167; trans- 
lation by, of the Japanese Sanskrit text, 168; the text of 
MS. sent to, from Japan, differs much from the original 
teaching of Buddha, but represents the present Buddhism 
of Japan, 175; notes to paper by, 176; Sanskrit text of 
MS. translated by, 181; view of, that the Yedic hymns 
\\*ere transmitted orally, XIII. 103, n.s , ; quoted, XVII. 
40, 71.S , ; on the flexibility of the Chinese language, liit ; 
his contributions to the Bushman language, XVIIL 58, 
n.s . ; his notice of the abrupt change in Hindu literature, 
381; his review of Prof. Peterson’s edition of the Hito- 
padesa, XIX. 699, n.s. 

Multiply,’^ pictorial signs representing the verb, XIX. 
644, n,s, 

Mumulai Tadataki, III. 205, o,s, 

Munkan, YI. 105, n.s, 

Munnimuttuar, III. 178, o.s, 

Munshi Radha Lai, a compiler of Hindi books, XIX. 138, 

n, s. 

Muntakhab ut~Tewarikh, III. 455, n.s, 

Muqeyer, on the Ruins of, by J. E. Taylor, XY. 260, 

o. s, 

Murad III., titles of, borrowed largely from those of the 
Greek Emperors, IX. 411, n.s, 

Muradi tankas, XIX. 498, 'n.s. 

Murasaki Shibiku, Princess, the author of the Genji-mono- 
gatari, XIX. 43, n,s, 

Mureya, memoirs of, I. 346, o.s, 

Murghab, description of caves on the, XYIII. 92, n.s. 
Muscat, difficult to find by vessels coming from the East, 
X. 170, W.S. 

Museum, the Society's, lends objects of Oriental interest to 
the Manchester Exhibition, XYII. xi, o.s. 
Musezib-Marduk, king of Babylon, XIX. 677, n.s. 

Music of the East, Yi. 1, o.s, 

Burmese, Malayan, and Siamese (Low), lY. 47, o.s, ; 

Andmanese (Portman), XX. 181, n.s. 

Musicians (of Arrian), position of his territory, I. 35, o.s. 
Mustard tree of Scripture, identification of, YIII. 113, o.s. 


Musulman Rebellion, chief scene or site of the recent, X. 
311, ns , ; suppressed by Chinese by massacres like those 
of Jenghiz Khan, ibid, 

Mut, resemblance of a Chinese sculpture to the goddess 
(illustrated — see Plate VII.), XVIII. 473, n.B, 
llut'a marriages amongst the Arabs, XVII. 278, n,8. 

Mutes, combination of two, or of mute followed by a spirant, 
rare, in both Gaurian and Romance languages, XI. 312, n.B* 
Muziris, XIX. 294, o.s. 

Mysore, Xorth, some account of the Pariahs of, XVI. 194, w.s. 
Mysore, survey of, L 338, o,s. 


Xabat scans, VI. 10, 121, n,s. 

Xabathaean inscriptions, their bearing on Arabian history, 
XVIII. cxxxvi, n,s. 

Xabonassar, king of Babylon, XIX. 672, n,8. 

TJmmanigas, king of Elam, XIX. 673, n,s, 

Nabonidus, inscription of, XIX, 193, o,8, 

Nabunahid, king of Babylon, XII. 71, n,8, 

Xadagam, the dramatical dialect of Tamil, XIX. 569, 570, n,8, 
Xadinu, king of Babylon, XIX. 673, n.s, 

Xaga race. III. 455, n,s . ; X, 220, ns . ; XII. 229, 7i,s. 

dialects, X. 20, n.8 . ; XII. 229. 

the oldest forms of, to be found in the Manipuri MSS., 

XII. 230, n.8. 

Kagapatam, VI. 265, n.8. 

Nagarahara, district of, VI. 93, n.8 . ; XIII. 183. 

Kagarajas of Manjerika, their historical importance, XVII. 
220, n.8. 

Nagarjuna, IV. 116, n.s. 

Xagarakasastra, VIII. 48, n.s. 

Xaggash, trade dialect of the, XVII. xlt, n.s. 

Wahapana, coin of, XIII. 526, n.s. 

Xaiman, V. 33, n.s. 

Xain Singh, life of, XIV. xxvit, n.s. 

Xaipalicha, VIII. 24, n.s. 

Xaipalika-varsha, VIII. 11, 31, 35 n.s. 

Hajinad, notice of the Pariahs of, XVI. 192, n.s. 

Nakhaur, in South Bihar, Jain inscription at, Trans. 1.^22, 
Xa-kie-lo-ho, the Chinese form of Nagarahara, XIII. 187, n.s. 
Naksh-i-liustam inscriptions, Trans. III. 505 ; XIX. 261, o.s. 
Xaladi, quotations from the, XVII. 178, n.s. 

Xalanda, VI. 226, n.s. 

Nalo, VL 230. 
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Namakkara, tlie text of, XV. 213, n.s . ; translation of, 216. 
Kaiaasanglti, Till. 27, -patha, 46; -tlka, 25; -tippani 

26. ' J 

Nambi, the author of Agap’pornl, XIX. 574, n,s, 

X allies, Moll a \ n ni ed an , di jficulty arisi n g from th e ch an ges 
in the designatioii of men of rank, XIII. 255, n,s.; 
alphabetical list of the ‘Olost Comely,’’ of God, XIL 
12 , n.s, .. 

Xaming, system of, in the East and West, remarkable 
difference between, XL 171, n,s, 

Xamri, or Babylonian Scvths, ethnic relations of, XT. 
230, 

Xamsang, the (a Xaga language) in class xi., with person* 
endings for the verb, X. 20, 

Xana Farnevi, autobiography of, Trans, II. 95. 

Xana Furnavese, XYIII. 226, o,s. 

Xana Ghilt, inscriptions from, among the earliest in India, 
XIV. 336, w.a. 

Xanak, Founder of the Sikhs, IX. 44, o,s, ; XIII. 2, n,s, 
Xandadeva, Till. 11, ?i.s, 

Xandas, the Xine, I. 449, ; lY. 134, n,s, 

Xandimiikhavadana, YIII. 13, 

Xanjio, Biinyiii, notices of the early Buddhist History of 
Japan, XIL 162, 7 hs. 

Xaphish, VI. 10, n,s. 

Xarada, V. 66, n.s, 

Xarapati, VI. 349, n.s, 

Xarasimha-malla, VIII. 11, n,s. 

Xarmada, V. 76, 

Xarra River, reports on, VIIL 381, o.s, 

Xarrative of the Survey of Xineveh, XV. 352, o,s, 

Xasals, two kinds of, in most Gaurian languages, the cerebral 
and the dental, XI. 303, n.s. ; followed by mute, admissible 
in both groups, 312. ; number of form for, suggests 
Brahmanieal origin, XIV. 341, n.s. 

Xa-sbi, a name for the Mo-so, XVII. 467, ??.«. 

Xasir ebn Kalaoun, the mosque of, XYIII. 477, n.s.; in- 
scriptions in the text and translation, 479. 

Xasir ibn Ali ibn El-Muzaffar, coin of, published by S. L. 
Poole, IX. 139, 

Xasir ibn .Khursru, VI. 142, n.s. 

Xat, the professional singer in India so called, XVIII. 
210, n.s. 

Xational Anthem, Oriental translations of the, XVIII. cix, 
n.s. 
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Nau-Bihar at Balkb, stated by Hionen Thsang to be a build- 
ing of the first king of that realm, IX. 169, 

Naiikratis, Mr. Flinders Petrie’s discoveries at, XYIIL 
cxxvii, n.s. 

age of, XIX. 703, ^,5. 

Xavagraha, VIII. 24, n.s. 

Xaville, M., Store City of Pithom and the Eoute of the 
Exodus,” XVII. cx. n,s. 

Xearcbiis, XIX. 283, o.s , ; X. 158, ^.5. ; XIII. 211, n.s. 

Xebaiot, VI. 8, n.s. 

Xebhi Yunus, tumulus of, XV. 326, o.s. 

Xebk, VI. 15, n.s. 

Xebo, in Assyrian mythology, always spoken of as the in- 
ventor of Cuneiform writing, XII. 219, n.s. 

Xebuchadnezzar, name of, on all the Babylonian bricks, XII. 
477, o.s ; orthography of the name, 480. 

Hezekiah and, XVIII. 116, o.s.; Jehoiakim and, 

119. 

analysis of the name, XIX. 634, n.s. 

Xebuchadnezzar’s stamp on bricks, XVIII. 10, o.s. 

Xecanedon (Xelcyndon), XIX. 294, o.s. 

Xecho, Pharaoh, XVIII. 127, o.s. 

Xegoub Tunnel, XV. 311, o.s. 

Xegritos in Formosa, XIX. 444, n.s. 

Xegro group of languages, rough division of, into three 
leading sets, XIV. 166, n.s. 

Xehavend, Cufic tombstone at, of the date a.h. 575, XII. 
313, n.s. 

Xejran, VI. 124, 135, n.s. 

Xeo-Pythagoreans, 54, 69, XV. n.s. 

Xepal, I. 46, 258, o.s. ; X. 127, n.s. ; languages of, X. 15, 
118, n.s. 

Xepala-jagat, VIII. 15, n.s. 

Xepala-mahimandala, VIII. 28, n.s. 

Xepaia-mandala, VIII. 47, n.s. 

Xergal-usezib, king of Babylon, XIX. 676, n.s. 

Xesca, VI. 138, n.s. 

Xestorian epitaphs, XIX. 585, n.s. 

Xeubauer, Dr., his Catalogue of the Bodleian Hebrew MSS., 
XIX. 326, 

Xeu-Chih language, inscription in the, XVII. 331, o.s. 

Xew Guinea, natives of (Marsden), Trans. III. 125 ; 
languages of, XIX. 706, n.s. ;; 

Xew Hollanders, singular custom of, III. 9, o.s. : 

Xewar Era, date of, a.b. 880, VIIL 1, n.s. , 
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NewbolcI, Captain, on the Chinese Secret Triad Society, YI. 
120, o.s. ; visit to Grehel Nakus, VII. 78, o.s. ; on ancient 
niounds of ashes in Southern India, 129 ; on the mineral 
resources of Southern India, 150 ; on quarryino- and 
polishing among the Hindus and Eg^^ptians, 394; on the 
Geology of Southern India, YIIL 138, 213, 215, o.s,; on 
the Chenchwars of the Eastern Ghauts, 271 ; visit to the 
Bitter Lakes of the Isthmus of Suez, 355 ; Geology of 
Southern India, IX. 1, o.s. ; on the country between Tyre 
and Sid oil and the Jordan, XII. 78, o.s. ; summary of the 
Geology of Southern India, XII. 78, o.s. ; on the lake Phiala, 
the Jordan and its sources, XYI. 8, o.s. ; site of Caranus, 
and the Island of Ar Iluad, 32 ; Gypsies of Egypt, Syria, 
and Persia, 285. 

Newman, Prof. F. W., Berber text of narrative of Ibrahim 
ben Muhammed of Sus, IX. 215, o.s.; “Notes on the 
Libyan Languages in a letter addressed to R. N. Cust,^^ 
XIL417, 72..S . ; wrote, in 1835, an outline of Eabail grammar, 
419 ; printed in the D.M.G. a more complete Kabail 
grammar in 1845, ibid.; engaged to edit the Shiiha MSS., 
425. 

Newnham, Thomas, XIX. vn, o.s. 

Newspaper (Persian) and translation, Y. 355, o.s. 

Neytamakkal, the ancient Dravidian fishing tribes, XIX. 

579, n.s. 

Nicobar language, notes on, XYI, c, 7i.s, 

Nicholson, Dr. J., life of, XIX. 321, 

Nicholson, Sir C., translation of the hieroglyphic wTiting on 
an inscribed linen cloth brought from Egypt, XX. 323, o.$. 

Nicknames among the Arabs, XIII. 273, n.s. ; XYII. 277, n.s. 

not so common in the EavSt as the West, most common 

among the Turks, XI. 217, n.s. 

Nicolson, Capt., his Brahili reader, XIX. 61, n.s, 

Niduk-ki, Milukh and Magan, so classified, that they must 
represent ports near to one another, XII. 213, n.s. 

Nieman, G. E., account of a Javanese manuscript in the 
possession of the Society, and entitled “Badad Mangku 
Nagara,^^ XX. 49, o.s. 

Nigritoid race, a, supposed common ancestors of the Egypt- 
ians and the Bushmen, XVIII. 80, n.s. 

Nihongi, the, of Japan, has had forced interpretations put 
on it, like the Yh-King, XY. 275, n.s. 

Nile, analysis of the mud of the, YIII. 257, o.s. 

— — and Indus, memoranda on the rivers by Captain Postans, 
YII. 273, o.s. 
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Nirarud, or Calali, description of, XT. 335, o.s. 

, — - the Larissa of Xenophon, XV. 336, o.s. 

Ninarkonil, village of, III. 174, o.s. 

Xine, the number, always omitted when counting grain in 
Ce 3 don, XVII. 370, n.s. 

Xineveh, description of, XV. 314, o.s. 

fall of, XVIII. 126, o.s. 

site of, XII. 418, o.s. 

— — symbolical figures from, XVI. 93, o.s. 

Xinevite copy of the Sumerian grammatical tablet, XVII. 
86, n.s. 

Xing-Yuen, a Doctor of the Law, attempts to steal the 
“Tooth Eelic” of Buddha, XIII. 568, n.s. 

Xiphal, the principal meaning of, passive, XV. 391, n.s. ; 
the primitive verb has disappeared, though the meaning 
of the formative has been preserved, ibid. 

Xirvana, meaning of, XII. 652, n.s. ; generally the expression 
of immortal hope as held by the ten Buddhist nations, 
XIII. 59, n.s ; a heaven devised by metaphysicians as 
a logical necessity, 61 ; general views of, from Chinese 
books, 63 ; usual Chinese translation of the Sanskrit word, 
is “Destruction and Salvation,” 65; really evdavaaia, the 
triumph of ascetic life over the body, ibid.; considered 
by Prof. P. Max Muller to mean spiritual freedom, 69 ; 
really an ideal moral perfection attained gradually by 
progressive advances in the Buddhist virtues, 71; the 
practical use of, to assist in contemplative moral training, 
ibid. ; the four virtues of, are tranquillity, joy, entire 
freedom and purity, 73; nothing is omitted from it, as it 
is conceived of as perfect, 74 ; statue of Buddha at Kasin, 
XVII. Lxin, W.S. ; XIX. 239, «.s. 

Xishapur, Houtum-Sehindler’s note on, XIX. 164, n.s. 

Xishpanna-yogambali, VIII. 47, n.s. 

Xissanka Malla, VII. 153, 353, n.s. 

Xiti-Kj'an, translation of a Burmese version of the, from the 
Pali, XVII. 262, O.S. 

Xivasi-malla (?), VIII. 11, n.s. (cf. Sri-). 

Xizir, Mount, the same as the “Guti” in the inscriptions, 
now called “ Juti,” XII. 78, n.s. 

Xoble eightfold path, general meaning of, XII. '550, 
n.s. 

Xoble Sanctuary at Jerusalem, description of the, XIX. 
247, n.s. 

Xoehden, G., account of the Banyan Tree, as found in the 
classic writers, Trans. I. 119. 
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Noer, Coinit F. A. von, life of, XIV. iii, ; Hs ''Lifp n-P 
Akbar/^ XVIIL cxlviii, 

Nopfai laii^yxiage, XVIII. 179, n.s, 

Koldeke, Tli., Treatise on Ancient Arabic Poetry bv, XI 
91, n,s.; finds the name of Khosru in Tabari, 165'* "bis 
^SSemitische Sprachen/' XIX. (197, n.s. ’ 

Noma}*!-, VI. 128, 7Z.$, 

Xonicii’ Han, IV. 306, 

Xon»xAryan languages of India, X. 2, 30, ?i,s . ; XIII, Lxviii 
n.s . ; Tamil, notes on, XVI. c, 9LS. 

Nonentity, I. 345, n»s* 

Normami, AV. de, life of, XVIII. vi, o.s. 

Norris, Edwin, on tlie Kapiir-di-Giri rock inscription, VIII. 
393, a..S‘. ; on the Scytliic Cuneiform inscriptions, XV. 1, 
431, o.r^,; Assyrian and Babylonian weights, XVI. 215, e.s.; 
list of Kafir words, XIX. 27, o.-s*. ; specimen of an Assyrian 
dictionary, II. 225, n,s . ; life of] VII. xix, ;?.«. 

North- American Indians, “ totem S3^stem of the, XVII. 
270, n.ft. 

North- Celebes Isslands, a lost alphabet in the, XVII. 442, 

^ n,s» 

North Indian vernaculars, XIX. 361, o.s. 

Northern India, the invasion of, by the Yueh-chi, XVIII. 
376, w.tS*. 

Notation, new system of, obtained by the Arabs from India 
in A.n. 776, XV. 38, 

Notched sticks, or tallies, used as a substitute for writing, in 
the East, XVII. 421, 429, n.s, ; also so used in Europe, 
434.^ 

Nrityesvara, VIII. 7, n.s. 

Nuba-Fulah African languages, two distinct groups of, the 
Nubian and the Fulah, XIV. 166, n.6^, 

Nufood, VL 14, n,s. 

Number, distinction of, neglected in Japanese and Korean, 
XI. 338, 

Numbers, Assyrian, phonetic reading of, XV. 219, o.s. 
Numeral signs, originally shorthand modes of expressing 
numeral words, XV. 7, n.s, 

unit names, table of Pythagorean, Assyrian, etc., XV. 

61, n.s* 

Numerals, ancient forms of Indian, XII. 32, o,s, 

in Gaurian and Romance, account of, XII. 346, rLS. 

the earliest known, on tombs of the kings of the Fourth 

Dynasty, b , c . 2900-3000, XIV. 368, n.s, ; on the coins of 
the kings of Kabul, 370. 
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ITumerals an the Tartar languages, not designations for the 
abstract idea of numeric order, XVI. 142, Turkish 
easily reducible to their roots, 146,- detailed account of 
their ongiUj w/d 

of Formosa, XIX. 475, u.s. 

xVumeratmn^ncient form of, still used in the natiye schools 
^ In^a, XIY. 3^, ?t s. , of the Fourth Dynasty of Egypt, 
XV. 6, -«.s. ; old Greek method of, 22 ; early s}^stem <10 
use among the native populations of the South of India 
27; the natural base of, is five and its multiples XYI^ 
143, n.s. ; base of, in the Bola or Burama language,’ ““she ” 
instead of “ five, 144; principle of, among the Vei 
population, ihd . ; the Ohaldman intricate system of, 
AVlll. 384, n.s. 

Xumidian marbles, note on the, XVIII. 48, n.s. 

Xundidroog, geological construction of, ix! 2, o.s. 

Xur Jehan, her marriage with the Empero’r Jehano'ir, I. 
326, o.s. ^ 

Xuris or Xawar of Egypt, account of, XVI. 294 o s 

Xuru-’d din, title of, XVIII. 403, o.s. 

Nut, the Goddess (illustrated — see Plate VIII ) XVTTT 
473, «.,s. ; XIX. 649, «.s. ; and Xu, the God, m. 

Xuyts, P., the first Dutch Governor of Taiwan, XIX. 443 

n.s. ’ 

“Xuzhatu-l-Kulub,” by Hamd-Dllah Mustaufi Kazvini 
nme copies of it in the British Museum, XV TTT 206 n s 


Cannes, various descriptions of, from the inscriptions, XII. 
202, n.s. 

j, Oaracta, island of, doubtless the same as that of Kishm, XI. 
141, n.s. 

Oaths, judicial, in Indian courts of justice, I. 160, o.s. 

Obelisk inscription, XII. 431, o.s. 

O’Brien, Mr., “Glossary of the Multani Language,” XVII. 
3bo, ra.S. ; ^ : 

Oceania, recent books relating to the languages of, XVIII. 
CLXiv, n.s.; the Modern Languages of. Dr. Gust’s article 
ra, accompanied by a Language-Map and a Bibliography, 
XiX. 369, n.s. 

Ocelis, XIX. 294, o.s. 

popularly ascribed to Miuamoto Jun, 

AiX. 42, n.s. 

1 Odenathus=‘Ddheyna, XIX. 588, n.s. 

Odenatus, XIX. 295, o.s. 
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Odes, Book of, said to date between b.c. 1765 and 585, XYl. 
458, ; Oonf acins’s opinion of, ibid . ; still looked up to* 

by the Chinese, 454 ; Talue of Dr. Legge’s great prose 
translation of, ibid . ; various translators of, ibid. 

Odoli, site of, YIL 308, 

Oghams, of Wales and Ireland, XVII. 434, n.s. 

Ogjris, island of, now called Maseera, the Serapis of tie 
Peripliis, X. 171, n.s . ; correctly stated by Pliny to be of 
the same size as Tylos, ibid . ; j)osition of, opposite to 
Gerrha, fixed by the record of the Greek Androsthenes, 
XII. 227, 

^Okayi, history of the Banu, XYIII. 491, -n.B. ; pedigree of 
the subtribes of, 526. 

^Okayli Princes of Mesopotamia and ^Irak, genealogical table 
of the, XYIII. 526, 

^Okbara, a mint-city of the Ma'n dynasty, XYIII. 615, n.s. 

Old Testament, foreign words in the Hebrew text of tie, 
XYIII. 527, -n.6‘. 

Oldham, T., on true slates in India, XIX. 31, o.s. 

Olini, YI. 106, n.s. 

Oliver, E. E., the Ohaghatai Mughals, XX. 72, n.s, 

Olshausen, Prof. J., life of, XYI. xxvii, n.s. 

Oman, a paper on the Arabic dialect spoken at, XIX. 535, n.B. 

Omana, the city of, now Sohar, and, most likely, of old, tie 
Emporhun Persarim, X. 165, n.s . ; port of, probably Eapci- 
a-bandin, XI. 149, n.s. 

Omina-meshi-monogatari, narratives of celebrated Japanese 
women, XIX, 44, n.s. 

Omito Fo,’' or Aniitabha, recognized as a Divinity with 
power to save, XIII. 70, n.s. 

Ommiah, Khalifs of the house of, XI. 200, n.s. 

‘Omran, YI. 138, «.s. 

Ondaatje, M. P. T., tabular list of works published at 
Colombo by the late Dutch Government, I. 141, n.s. 

Onmun alphabet, the, XYII. 440, n.s. 

Onnor, port and forest of, II. 345, o.s. 

Ony, Malagasy for river, probably of Malay origin, XY. 191, n.s. 
One heart/^ explanation of the Chinese symbols represent- 
ing, XIX. 206, n.s. 

Ophir, XYIII, 360, 0 . 5 . 

Opium question, the, XYII, cxxvi, n.s. 

smoking, effects of it on the Malays, III. 7, o.s. ; among 

the gold-dust washers of Borneo, 16. 

Oppert, G., paper by, On the weapons, army organization, 
and political maxims of the ancient Hindus,^' XIII. 1, n.s. 
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Oppert, Prof. J., Ms translations of Assyrian inscriptions, 
XVIII. 51, 74, 164, O.S.; letter from, to Mr. Eedhouse, 
XIL 328, n.s. ; revision of the Persian Cuneiform text by, 
XV. 380, 

Orang-outang, III. 7, o.s. 

Oraon language, grammar of, by Mr, Plex, XI. 66, n.s. 
Ordeal by boiling ghee, now abolished, XVL 435, 7 i.s, 

by boiling oil in Ceylon, Trans, III. 245. 

Ordeals in the law of Nepal, I, 53, o.s. 

Oread's Haunt, the^(a chromolithograph illustrating Mr. 

Dickins' paper), XIX. 40, n.s. 

Oriental literature, on the state and prospects of, II. 1, o,s, 
Proverbs, VII. 339, n.s. 

Oriental Translation Committee, I. xxxiii, o,s, ; IV. xxi, xliv, 
nix, o,s. 

Oriental Translation Fund, annual subscription to the, I. 
LXVT, o,s. ; general meeting of the, lxvi ; proceed- 
ings of the, XII, LXVI ; publications of the, 163 ; 
operations of the, III. lxiv, o . s , ; list of subscriptions 
to, CXI ; amalgamation of, with Eoyal Asiatic Society, IV. 
XLiv, o.s. ; V. X, o.s, ; report of progress, IX. ix, o.s. ; list 
of works published during 1845-6, x; see appendix, 
VoL XI. o.s. ; XII. 19, o.s. ; report of publications for the 
year 1855, XV. viii, o.s. ; report of Committee 1857, 
XVII. XI, o.s. ; XVIII. XII, o.s. ; report of Committee 
1862, XIX. XV, o.s. ; XX. x, o.s. 

Orissa, Uriyas and Kondhs of, XVII. 1, o.s, 

Orme, Mr., statement by, in his “History of the Military 
Transactions in India," ed. 1763, XIII. 229, n.s. 

Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway, offers two prizes for 
essays on Oriental subjects, XVIII. cl, n.s. 

Osiris, the god, XVIIL 471, n.s. 

Osinanli language, XVIII. 180, n.s. 

Ossete language spoken in the Caucasus, XVII. 152, n.s. 
Ossetes, the, XX. 368, n.s. 

Ostraniof, P. P., engaged in translating the Scriptures into 
the language of Turkestan, etc., XVIIT. 188, n.s. 
Otakamund, observations on the temperature of, II- 32, o.s. 
Otlimanlis gradually absorbed the smaller post-Selj ukian 
dynasties of Asia Minor, XIV. 774, n.s. 

Otho and liis successors, content with the simple title of 
“Emperor," IX. 343, n.s. 

Otomo no Miyuki, one of the suitors of the Lady Kaguya, 
and how he failed in the task imposed on him by her, 
XIX. 19, n.s. 
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Ottoman Porte, titles of , as set fortli in a treaty with 
inA.D. 1595, IX 

Ottomans, traceable to a military chief of the army of tlie 
Sultan of Kharizm, IX. 410, n.s. 

Ouar-khimi, ancestors of the Ayars, XVII. 472, n.s. 
Ouchteiiony, Sir D., successful reduction of Nepal to its 
present dimensions, X. 119, 

Ounce, table of the relation of the dirhams, to, X. 274, n,8. 
Ouseley, Sir Gore, anniyersary, III. lyii, o.s. ; biographical 
notices of the Persian poets by, XI. 2bl, n.s. 

Outcasts of the Hindu race, I, 45, 47, o.s, 

Outram, Major-General Sir James, life of, XX. v, o.s, 

Owen, Professor, on the fossil ruminant of Perim, VIII 
417,0.5. 

Ox, the, or kettle, I. 374, n.s. 

Oxen, white, of Beluchistan, kneel, to be loaded, like camels, 

XIII. 493, ??.5. 

Oxford acts with great liberality in founding a chair for 
Chinese scholarship, IX. LViii, n.s. ; agrees to give a 
Fellowship of £100 per aim. towards its maintenance, lix. 

examinations for B.A., etc., list of subjects for the 

Honour Schools in Indian and Semitic studies, XIX. 
705, W.5. 

opening of the Indian Institute at, XVII, cxxxi, n.s, 

Oxycanus (of Arrian), position of his territory, I, 35, o.s, 

Pachome, St., M. Amelineau’s study on, XIX. 703, n.s, 
Padandas, Brahmans who haye received a complete education, 
IX. 113, ^^.5. 

-padi, the ancient origin of this termination in the names of 
villages and towns, XIX. 679, n,s. 

Padshah, etymologically derived from pati, but connected 
with the Sassanian Paiahslmtari, IX. 398, n.s, 

Pagalur, village of. III. 174, o.s. 

Pagoda, the Chinese, found its way to China from Tibet, 

XIV. 37, n.s,; names of, etc., came to China with the 
models from India, 38. 

Pahal, or initiation of a Sikh convert, IX. 67, o.s. 

Pahang, gold dust of, III. 24, o.s, 

Pahaii literature, XVII. 388, n,s, ; specimen and translation 
of, 403 ; or Maler language, new publications in the, XIX. 
335, n.s* 

Pahlavi, IV. 229, n.s, 

— literature, XVIII. 'cxn, 658, n.s, ; XIX. 700. 


Paiiidom, yillage of, III. 175, 0.5. 

Paiiitiug, original water-colour, of the court of Jelian<>ir 1. 

325, 368, 0.5% ^ ^ 

Paintings in the cave temples of Ajanta,. VIIL :49, 0.5. 
^pd'kkmi, the ancient origin of this termination in the names 
of small towns, XIX. 580, n.s, 

Pakaogonoi, XVIII. 354-, 0.5. 

PalffiogTaphical Society, works published by, XIV. cxl, n.s,/ 
Palaiiiiakkal, the ancient Dra vidian Xomadic tribes, XIX. 
580 , n.s, 

Palembang, Sumatra, legend at, similar to those at Perak 
etc, XIII. 508, ; XIX. 206, 

Palestine Exploration Fund^'XIX. 172, F24, 531, 696, n.s. 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, XIX. 826, n.s. 

Piili, vn. 26, 85, w.s. 

every word in, ends with either a vowel or annsvara, 

XI. 100, n,s. ; the sacred language of the Southern 
Buddhists, 291. y 

Pali inscriptions, more ancient than those in Sanskrit, VI. 
415, o.s. ; language, refined at an early period, 423, ^>..5. ; 
language known throughout India, 424 ; and Bactria, 425 ; 
inscription from Eangoon, translation' of, XVII. 308, 0.5. ; 
iiiscriptions (Bactrian), XX. 261, o,s, ; IV. 497, n.s, ; VII. 
373, «-.s. IX. 144, n.s, 

— - Sinhalese, and Burmese, various valuable contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of, XIII. lxiii, n.s. ; XIV. lxxiv, 
n.s. ; XV. Lxvi, n.s, ; XVI. xcix, n.s, ; XVIII. cxi, 
557, 

Pali Text Society, recent publications of the, XVIII. cxi, 
Palisoomundus, XVIII. 353, o.s. 

Palladius the Archimandrite, his account of the Brahmans 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, VI. 381, 392, o.s. ; the 
second great work edited by, from the Chinese, XV. 355, 
n.s. ; original date of not known, but perhaps of the first 
year of Ehnbilai Khan, tbicL ; so like the work of Eashid- 
iid"din, that the two writers must have had the same 
original — if the Chinese compiler did not copy from 
Eashid-ud-din, ibid. 

Pallava, meanings of, XVII. 217, n.s. 

Pallavaram, prehistoric graves near, XIX. 693, n.s. 

Pallavas, chronological tables of the history of the, XVII. 

10^ 

lo/, n.s. 

Palm-leaves, the chief material for writing in the time of 
Hiouen Thsang, XII. 159, n.s. 
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Palmei'j Prof. E. H., Catalogue of tlie Oriental Manuscripts 
in the library of King’s College, Cambridge, III. 105, ti.s. • 

life of, XV.^XIII. ^ " 

palmyra, XIX. 296, o.s. ; inscriptions of, XIX. 323, n.s. 
Paloung language, apparently one of the Mon group, X. 
30, n.s. 

Paludamentum, the special dress of the Imperator, not allowed 
within the walls of Eome, IX. 321, n.s. 

Pambar Mancho, or snake-boat of Cochin, I. 2, 9, o.s. 

Pamir, YI. 115, n.s. 

Pampa, the poet, XIY. 22, 49, n.s. ; XY. 290, n.s. 
Panohakramopadesa, YIII. 28, n.s. 

Panchaksharastotra, YIII. 24, n.s. 

Pancha-Tantra, analytical account of (Y^'llson), Trans. I. 
155 ; IX. 175, n..s. 

Pancbopakhyana, analytical account of (1711800), Trans. I. 
155. 

Pandma, nation of, XI. 42, n.s. 

Pandara family, XIII. 413, n.s. 

Pandit Bihar! Lai Chaube, a compiler of Hindi books, XIX. 
139, n.s. 

Papdit Chhotu Ram Tiwarl, a compiler of Hindi books, XIX. 
142, n.s. 

Pandit Kali Prasad Tiwari, XIX. 143, n.s. 

Papdit Ravidatta Sukla, XIX. 143, n.,s. 

Papdit Rishi Kesh Shastri, XIX. 700, n.s. 

Pandit Tara Xath Tarkavachaspati, life of, XYIII. li, n.s. 
Pandiyan, meaning of, XIX. 677, n.s. 

Pandiyas, antiquity of the, supported by the evidence of 
the ancient geographers and historians, XIX. 563, n.s. 
Pandua, YI. 375, n.s. 

Pandurang, an Avatar of Yishnu, YII. 65, o.s. 

Pandya, historical sketch of. III. 199, o.s. ; rise of the king- 
doin of, 201 ; kings of, 203 ; lists of MS. translations 
referred to in, 241 ; supplementary note to the historical 
sketch of, 387. 

Pandyan kings, lists of the. III. 236, o.s. 

Panini, translation of, by Goldstiicker, IX. 208, n.s. 

Panjab, the, vernacular literature and folklore of, XYIT. 373, 
n.s.; geograiohy and inhabitants, 374; historical survey of, 
376._ 

Panjabi language, a weekly journal started in, by the Sikh 
Association at Lahore, XIII. lxviii, n.s. ; present condition 
of, XYII. 875, n.s. ; specimens and translations of, 392. 
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paiijika^ YIII. 35, n,s. 

Panshen Erdeni, lY. 305, n.s. 

Pantheism, Indian, XIIL . 

Panyani boats,:, !. 2, 9, o,s, ■ 

Pao-Tun, the probable author of ''Narrative of Ea-liien'^ 
Travels, XIX. 191, 

Papim Islands (of the Periplus), derived their names from 
M Babf the straits between Mussendom and the main 
land, X. 168, 

Pariichis, YI. 278, n.s. 

Parakrama Bahn, YIL 152, 7i.s, 

Parallel translations of inscription of Tiglath-Pileser, XYIII: 
1, 164, o.s, 

Paramita, YIII. 21, n.s, 

Paramita-hrdaya Sutra (Beal), I. 25, n.s, 

Paramfitma, according to Yedanta, the Supreme or Transcen- 
dental Soul, X. 41, n,s, 

Parapolyehfma, or cocoa-nut fight, in Ceylon, description of, 
Xyil. 367, n.s, 

Parawas, remarks on the origin and history of, lY. 130, o,s . ; 

classes of the, 133; customs of, 134. 

Pariahs, XYI. 180, n.s. 

Parijong Pass, available at all times of the year, X. 122, n.s. 
Parinirvana, 1. 3, n.s. 

PcTriyatra, YII. 94, n.s, 

Parker, E. H., his contributions to Japanese literature, XIX. 
692, n.s. 

Parmagudi, town of. III. 174, o.s. 

Parsee literature, lY. 229, n.s. 

Parsis, translation of the general Siroze of the, lY. 292, o.s. 
Parswanatha, temple of, at Samet Sikhar (Francklin), Trans. 
I. 527. 

Parthia, XIY. 65, n.s. 

Parthian coins, lY, 503, n.s. 

Pasa-bandin harbour, the same as the Kuidza of Marcian, 
which latter name is preserved in the present Ohideezei, 
XL 131, n.s. 

Pasha, derivation of the word, XYIIL 539, n.s. 

Pashto war ballad, XYII. 406, n.s. 

literature, XYII. 389, n.s . ; specimens and translations 

of, 406. 

Pasis, towm of, XL 147, n.s. 

Passier, town of, in Borneo, lY, 184, o.s. 

Pasupati-sura (copyist), YIII. 4, n.s. 

Patalene, XX. 285, o.s. 
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Patamars, or coasting vessels of Bombay, I. 2, o.s, 

Pateel, office of, in Dakhun, III. 351, o.s, 

Patesi, the, XIX. 640, n,s, 

Pathan Sultans of Ilindostan, II. 179, n.s, 

Patila, 'chapter,’ 'covering,’ etc., analogous to 'liber’ 

' biblos,’ etc,, XYI. 327, n.s, 

Patimokhan, translation of, from the Pali, by Gogerly, XIX 
■•415, o.s. 

Patimokkha, Buddhist office for the confession of priests 
(Dickson), YIII. 62, n,s, 

Patna, YL 213, 221, 

Pattiila, site of the ancient, I. 37, 206, o.s. 

Pattan Somnath, acconnt of the remains of, Y, 104, o.s. 
Paulisa-siddhanta, XX. 374, o.s. 

Pawangs, medicine men of Perak, XIII. 520, n.s. 
Pawindahs, description of, XYII. 384, ??.s. 

Pazancl, lY. 232, 358, n.s. 

Peacock, ^Ir. " Original Yocahularies of Five West Caucasian 
Languages/’ XIX, 145, n.s. 

Peacock coins, XII. 68, o.s. 

Pearl fisheries of Ceylon (Steiiart), Trans. III. 452. 

Pearls in the Mergui Archipelago, III. 49, o.s. 

natural and artificial production of, XYI. 280, o.s. 

trying of, YII. 127, n.s. 

Peepulgaom, XX. 11, o.s. 

Pegu, the original habitation of the Mons, X. 28, n.s. 
Peguan language, lY. 42, o.s. 

Pehlvi alphabets, III. 251, n.s. 

coins of early Mohammedan Arabs, by E. Thomas, XIL 

253, o.s. 

modern, with Persian and English equivalents, XY. 

87, n.s. 

inscriptions at Xaksh-i-Eajah, III. 267, n.s . ; at Pai 

Kuli, 278 ; at Hajiabad, 310 ; at Shahpur, 342 ; at Tak-i- 
Bustan, 344 ; at Firozabad, 356. 

Peiser, Dr., on the classification of the Cuneiform characters, 
XIX. 641, n.s. 

Peking Gazette, extracts from (Davis), Trans, I. 254 ; IL 86. 
Pelam dialect of Formosa, vocabulary of the, XIX. 487, n.s. 
Pen for writing Arabic and Gothic characters, XIX. 237, n.s. 
Penjcleh, description and plates of the caves at, XVIII. 
92, 

Pepo-hwan dialect of Formosa, vocabulary of the, XIX. 487, 
n.s. 

Pepper of Martaban, III. 83, o.s. 



Perak, Eajaks of, XIII. 505, n.s, 

Perekop, attacked by Russians in 1770, XVIII. 404, n.s. : 
taken in 1771, 406. 

Perim, fossils found at, by A. Bettington, VIII. 340 o.s. • 
notes on, by Prof. Owen, 417. > 

Periplus, XX. 309. o.s. ' 

Perrot and Chipiez, MM., Cbaldde et Assyrie.” XVII txx 
n.s . ; quoted from, XVIII. 368, n.s. ’ 

Perry, Sir Erskine, notice of, XIV. viii, n.s. 

Persia, biographical sketch of Abbas Mirza, Prince Royal of 
I. 322, o.s. ; notice of his death, IV, ’ 

Persian Beluchistan (Schindler), IX. 147, n.s. 

conquest of Babylonia, decay of Cuneiform writino- 

after the, XIX. 633, o.s. 

costume, changes in, effected by Abbas Mirza, 1. 323, o.s. 

dialects, XX. 62, o.s. 

gods, IX. 229, n.s. 

Gulf, XII. 203, n.s. 

language, IX. xliii, n.s. ; spoken in the Caucasus, XVII. 

151, n.s. 

literature, a modern contributor to, Riza Kuli Khan 

and his works (Churchill), XVIII. 196, n.s.; TTT 178, 
329, 538, n.s. ; notes on, by S. J. A. Churchill, 318. 

mannscrijits of the Society, I. vii, lxxv, o.s. 

mathematics (Tytler), IV. 254, o.s. 

painting, description of a, V. 365, o.s. 

play, “The Alchemist,” XVIII. 103, n.s. 

race, possible origin of, at Assan or Anduan, in the 

plain of Ram- Hormuz, XII. 77, n.s. 

syllabary, the, XIX. 653, n.s. 

topography, I. 323, o.s. 

Peruvians, quippus used by the, XVII. 424, n.s. 

Peshawar find of coins, IX. 211, n.s. 

vase, inscription on, XX. 241, o.s. 

Petata, the name of the Onghuts or White Tatars of the time 
of Jingis Khan, VIII. 266, n.s. 

Peterson, Prof., report on the search for Sanskrit MSS., 
XVII. xLix, n.s. ; XIX. 691, n.s . ; his edition of the Hito- 
padesa, 699. 

Petrea, XX. 390, o.s. 

Peyn-Gunga River, XX. 1, o.s. 

Phanidjoit, M. Amelineau’s article on, XIX. 703, n.s. 
P’hansigars, Mcount of the, I. 150, 280, o s. 

Pharaoh, derivation of the name, XVIII. 529, n.s. 
Pharaoh-Xecho, XVIII. 127, o.s. 
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Pliayre, Sir Artiiir, affirms the connexion of the Mons and 
the Eols from the similarity of the stone implements 
found at Burma and IS’agpur, X. 239, n.s , ; life of, XVIII. 
•■x, n.s. 

Pheel Khana caye, the only one with a Vihara, discoyered by 
Mr. Simpson in Afghanistan, XIII. 204, ; peculiarities 

, of, XIV. 325, 

Phiala lake, XVI. 8, o.s. 

Philistores of Hierocles, XX. 276, o.s. 

Philosophy of the Hindus (Golebrooke), Trans. I. 19, 92, 
439, 549; Trans. II. 1. 

of the Chinese, XYI. 368, o.s. 

Philostratus, his account of the Indian trayels of Apollcnius, 
XYII. 70, o.s. ; XIX. 279, o.s. 

Phlegios, XX, 284, o.s. 

Phoenician inscription found neai' Tunis (Temple), Trans. III. 
548 ; from Carthage, notice of, XX. xiv, o.s . ; and Punic, 
IT. 135, o.s. 

notice of works relating to, XIII. cvii, n.s. 

legends, I. 190, 228, n.s, 

letter remarks on the, XIX. 705, n.s. 

trade with India, XIV. 361, n.s. 

trading colonies in the Persian and Oman Gulfs, X. 

162, 

Phonetic development of the Cuneiform syllabary, XIX. 
633, n.s. 

Photius, life of Isidorus, hy Damasius, XX. 273, o.s. 

Phrabat of Buddha (Low), Trans. III. 57, 317. 

Phrygia, XY. 125, 135, n.s. 

Phrygian inscriptions, X. 361, n.s. 

Phrygians, rock-cut temples of the, X. 368, n.s. 

alphabet used by the, XY. 122, n.s. 

Physicians, extracts from an Arabic work respecting Indian, 
YL 105, o.s.^ 

Pi-ahiroth, derivation of the word, XYIII. 533, n.s. 

Piastre, names of the subdivisions of, as used in Egypt, and 
^table, XL^377, 

Pictet, Origines Indo-Europeennes, XX. 407, o.s. 
Pidgin-English, curious specimen of, XI. 274, n.s. 
Pietraszewski, M., essay hy, entitled, ^‘Xurai Mohammedani,^^ 
X.100,^^.s.^ 

Pilgrims, Chinese, state (in the fifth century a.d.) that 
in Madhya-d^sa the people know neither registers of 
the population, nor magistrates, nor laws,’^ XIII. 21L 
oi's. 
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Pinches, Theo. G., “ Observations upon the Languages of the 
Early Inhabitants of Mesopotamia,” XVI. 301, ns ■ 
“Assyrian Names of Domestic Animals,” XIX. 319, ■».’«. ; 
discoveries by, in the Cuneiform syllabary, 627 • “ The 
Babylonian Cbronicle/^ 655. ^ 

Pincott, F., Oji tb© Arrangement of the Hymns of the 
Rig-Yeda, XVI. 881, ??.«.; the object of his paper to 
show that the hymns of the Eig-Yeda are arranged on a 
definite system, 399 ; The Arrangement of the Hymns 
of the Adi Granth,^^ XVIII. 437, n.s. ; The Tri-Ratna,^’ 
XIX. 238, n,s, ; The First Mandala of the Rice- Veda/' 
598. _ ^ ^ 

Pindapatrayadanakatha, YIII. 36, n.s, 

Pingala, the metrical rules of, XVIIL 209, n.s, 

Pisohel, Dr., his edition of Rudrata and Ruvyaka, XIX. 
699, w.s. 

Pitavarna-prajiiaparamita, YIII. 41, n.s. 

Pithom, the store city of, XYII. cx, n.s. ; deriyation of the 
name, XYIII. 534, n.s. 

Pitris, XX. 424, o.s. ; Pitrs, I. 303, n.s. 

Piyadasi Raja, identification of, with Asoka, doubtful, XIL 
243 , 0 . 5 . 

Pizzi, M., his article on Semitic words in Firdusi’s Shah 
Xameh, XIX. 696, ?i.5. 

Planetary conjunctions, XX. 368, o. 5 . 

Plantagenets, the titles of the, IX. 344, o.s. 

Plato, unique coin of, with the triliteral date of b.g. 165, IX. 
3, n.s. 

Platycerium, XX. 390, o.s. 

Playfair, Consul-General R. L., "'La Calle and the Country 
of the Khomair, with a Hote on North African Marbles,'^ 
XYIII. 28, ^^.s. 

Pleroma, XX. 392, o.s. 

Pliny, in the time of, the coast of Arabia was tolerably well 
known to the Greeks and Romans, X. 157, n.s. ; list of 
localities given by him, copious hut confused, 159. 

Plough, American, introduction of, into India, YII. 92, o.s. 

Plutonic rocks, age of the, XII. 78, o.s. 

Poetry of the Chinese, III. 281, o.s. 

progress of, in the Dekkan, I. 138, o.s. 

Poets, Hindu notions of, I. 137, o.s. 

Point-de-Galle canoe, I. 1, 5, o.s. 

Poisoned valley of Java, lY. 194, 197, O.s. 

P6-koo-too, translation from the Chinese, L 57, 213, o.s. 

Police of Nepal, account of the systems of> I. 258, o.s. 
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Poliho, VI. 107, 

Pollanarua, VII. 156, ' 

Pollock, Sir R., life of, XIX. 60, 

Polo, Marco, extravagant description by, of Kublai, by, IX. 

408, n.s.; description of Tebet (Tibet), XII. 436, n,s, 

Polopody, XX. 389, 0.5. 

Po-lo-yu, tbe Chinese form of Parvati, XV. 844, n.s. 

Polyandry in Malabar, graphic account of, XI. 39, ?2.5. ; in 
Ceylon, noticed by Knox, 48. ; not found in China, but extant 
among some of the non- Chinese tribes in Szechuan, XV. 

229, n,s, ; amongst the Arabs, XVII. 277, n.s. 

Polynesia, knotted cords used in, XVII. 428, n.s . ; papers 
relating to the languages of, XIII. lxxyi ; XIV. cvi ; 
characteristics of the languages of, XIX. 372, n.s. 

Ponar, XX. 10, 0 . 5 , 

Pontianak river in Borneo, IV. 175, 0 . 5 . 

Poole, Reginald Stuai't, the linguistic affinities of the ancient 
Egyptian language, XX. 313, 0 . 5 . 

Poole, Stanley Lane, name of the Twelfth Imam on the 
coinage of Egypt (and Saiivaire), VII, 140, n.s.; ‘^Inedited 
Arabic Coins, 243 ; letter to, from M. Sauvaire, VIII. 291, 

^2.5.; IX. 135, ?^.5. ; note to M. Sauvaire’s paper on ‘‘Arab 
Metrology, II. El-Djabarty,’^ X. 253, n ,$. ; “The Successors 
of the Seljuks in Asia Minor, XIV. 773, n.s , ; table by, of 
the ten Post-Seljukian dynasties, 775, n.s. 

Poorna river, XX. 4, o.s. 

Pope, Dr. G-. IT., “On the Study of the South-Indian 
Vernaculars,^^ XVII. 163, n.s. 

Portman, M.V.,on the Andaman Islands and the Andamanese, 
XIII, 469, n.s. ; Andamanese music, with notes on Oriental 1 
music and musical instruments, XX. 181, n.s. 

Portuguese Settlements in Africa, expedition to, I. 161, o.s. 

Porul, a term for old Dravidian literature, XIX. 574, n.s. 

Poseidon, priests of, XI. 17, n.s. 

Poshavidhana, VIII. 46, n.s. 

Postans, Lieut. T., an account of the Kanphatis of Damodhar, 
in Gutch, V. 268, o.s. ; on the rivers Kile and Indus, YII. 

273, o.s. ; reports on the Manchur Lake, and Aral and 
Karra rivers, VIII. 381, o.s. 

Potail, XVIII. 278, o.s. 

Potakara, the mountain, XV. 333, n.s. 

Potaraka, four diflFerent places bearing this name in the 
Buddhist records, XV. 338, n.s. 

Potiphar, Potipherah, derivation of the names, XVIII. 530, 
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Pottinger, Lieut. W., on the present state of the Indus, I. 

148, 199, ; referred to, XV. 333, n,s. 

Power, E. R., on the agricultural, commercial, financial, and 
military statistics of Ceylon, I. 42, n.s. 

Pozdnjejew, work by, on Mongolian popular literature, XIV. 


Prabat, impression of Buddha’s foot at, III. 317, o,s. 
prabhakara, IV. 87, n.s, 

Pradiptayarman, XX. 453, o.s. 

Prajapati, XX. 37, 40, 411, 413, 419, 428, o.s , ; I. 368, n.s. 
Prajnaparamita, I. 27, }2.s . ; VIIL 2, n.s . ; -upadesa, 41 ; 

-dharani, ibid. ; -hridaya, 50. 

Prajnasimha, VIII. 28, n.s. 

Prakrit literature, XIII. lxii, n.s. ; XVIII. cxi, 557, n.s. i 

Prakriticharya, VIII. 8, n.s. j 

Pramada Dasa Mittra, ''A Dialogue on the Vedantic Con- 
ception of Brahma,” X. 33, n.s. ^ 

Pramara dynasty, inscriptions relating to, Tmns. I. 207. 

Prana, 1. 370, j 

Pranayamadharanopaclesa, VIII. 28, n.s. I 

Pranidhanacharya, VIII, 8, n.s. 

Prasians, XX, 284, o.s. 

I Pratapaditya, IV. 101, n.s. 

Pratapamalladeva, VIII. 24, n.s. 

Pratap Chandra Roy’s translation of the Mahabharata, XVII. 
ci, n.s. 

Pratigirii, VIII. 43, 7i.s. 

Pratisari stuti, VIII. 24, 7t.s. 

Pratyagira, VIII. 43, n.s. 

J Pratyagitmii, ^‘Hhe joresented self” of Dean Mansel, must 
I always continue to underlie consciousness, X, 44, n.s. 

I Pratyaiigira-clharani, VIII. 43, n.s. 

Pravarasena, IV. 1*09, n.s. 

Prayogamukha, VIII. 45, 7i.s. 

Pre-Alckadian Semites, XVIII. 409, n.s^ 

writing, letter by Prof. T. de Lacouperie on, XVIII. 

648, 

Pre-Sanskrit element in ancient Tamil literature, XIX. 658, 
n.s. 

Prendergast, M. H., short yocabulary by, of the Savara lan- 
guage, XIII. 426, n.s. 

Priaulx, 0. de Beauvoir, on the Indian travels of Apollonius, 

XYII. 70, o.s. ; on the Indian embassy to Augustus, 309 ; 
on the second Indian embassy to Rome, XVIII. 34^ o.s. ; 
on Indian embassies to Rome, XX. 296, o.s. 
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Price, Major Dayid, oa tbe Mualijat-i-Dara StekoM, Tram, 
III. 32 ; list of Oriental MSS. presented to tke Society, 
III. XII, o.s. ; memoir of, IX. 

Priestlaood of the Khonds, VII, 193, o.-s» 

Priests, especial rule of, in Asia Minor, XV. 118, n.s, 

in the Vedic age, 11. 267, 

Primicerius, origin of this peculiar title, IX. 419, n.s, 
Prinsep, A., traces of feudalism in India, VIII. 390, o.s, 
Prinsep, James, translation of the Dhanli and Girnar inscrip- 
tions, XII. 153, 0 , 8 , 

Prinsep^s Indian Antiquities, XX. 452, o,s. 
Prithudakaswamin, XX. 375, o,s, 

Priyadasi, Buddhist inscription of, XVI. 357, o,s, 
Priyamedha, XX. 412, o.s. 

Procopius, XX. 303, o.s , ; his account of the Ephthalitae, XIX. 
201, n.s, 

Prometheus, XX. 416, o.s. 

Propanisos, XX. 284, o.s, 

Proto-Chaldean language, XX. 446, o.s. 

Proverbs, Oriental (Long), VII. 339, n.s, 

Prthivi, I. 54, n.s. 

■ Pseudo-Callisthenes, XX. 297, o.s, 

Pteria, city of, XV. 103, n.s. 

Pteris, XX. 389, o.s, 

Ptolemy’s Canon, XV. 416, o.s.; XVIII. 106, o.s.; sexagesimal 
notation, account of, XV. 44, n.s, ; Geography of India and 
Southern Asia, XVII. lxyi, n.s. 

Pujahs of Himalayan valleys, probably only a variety of the 
common Rath Yatra or Car Festival, XVI. 26, n.s . ; may 
represent a pre-Buddhist worship, 28. 

Pujawaliya, VII. 169, n.s. 

Pu Khan, the Corean, settles with the tribe Wanian, which 
became ultimately the royal horde, IX. 248, n.s . ; acts as 
mediator in a war between the Wanian and another tribe, 
{did. ; his descendants, Sui kho, Shi lu, etc., to Aguta, 249. 
Pul, inscription of, XIX. 181, o.s, 

Pulakesi, IV. 86, n.s,; XI. 167, n.s. ; XII. 148, n.s. 
Pulastipiira, VII. 162, 191, n.s. 

Pulisa, XX. 374, o.s. 

Pulo Batublat, island of, III. 21, o.s, 

Pumankat hill, III. 5, o.s. 

Punchayet, XVIII. 278, o.s. 

, Pundravarddhana, VI. 237, n.s, 

Punjab, the leading streams of, well ascertained so far as their 
names and the sites of their debouchures, XV. 369, n.s. 



Punyakatha, VIII. 21^ n,s. 

Punyaprotsahana, VIII. 21, n,s, 

Punyasala, VL 118, n,s, 

Punyotsaha, VIII. 22, n.s, 

Puranas, antiquity of, VI, 440, a.5. ; XVI, 179, o,s. ; IV. 
106, 

brief analysis of, VL 483, o,s, 

essays, on the, V. 61, 280, o,s. 

Purap' Porul, a Tamil work on war, XIX. 574, n.s, 

Purgstall, von Hammer, memoir of, XVII. v, o.s. 

Purik sheep of Ladakh, Trans, I. 49. 

Purity of race amongst the Arabs, XVII. 289, n,s, 

Purohita, the name in Bali for a domestic priest, IX. 113, 

Pururavas, XX. 417, o.s. 

Pilrus, XX. 425, o,s, 

Purusha, I. 353, w.5. 

Narayana, XX. 40, o.s. 

Sukta, XX. 41, 407, o,s. ; 1. 353, n,s, 

Purushamedha sacrifice, the, XIX. 607, 620, 623, n,s, 
PurushapQra, VI. 93, n,8, 

Pushan, XX. 411, o.s, 

Pushtu language, XX. 52, o.s, ; works on, by Elphinstone, 
and Leach, iMcL\ by Leyden, and Mohabbet Kban, 53; 
by Burton, Dorn, Eversman, Ewald, Klaproth, Vaughan, 
and Wilken, 54 ; by Eaverty, 55. 

Xew Testament, XX, 52, o.s, 

by Eaverty, Trumpp, Bellew, Dorn, and Hughes, XI. 

60, n.s, 

Pyle, XX. 286, 

Pyramid at Ximriid, XV. 348, o.s. 

Pyrard de Laval, X. 174, n,s. 


Qahtan, VI. 1, 15, n,s. 

Qirat, relation of, to derham, X. 264, n,s, 

Qoraqir, VI. 12, 7 %,s, 

Quadrant, description of an Arabic, XVIL 322, o,s, 
Quatremere, M., Mogul titles, IX. 373, n,s. 

Queen-Consort in Ceylon, importance of the dignity of, XL 
247, n.s, 

Queipo Don Vasquez, Essai sur les syst^mes metriques et 
monetaires, X. 99, n,s. 

Questions on the social condition of the natives of Bengal 
(Long), IL 44, n.B, 
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^^Quinquennial Assembly,” of Asoka, etc., XIX. 192, n.s. 
Quippiis, used by the Peruvians, XVII. 424, n.s, ; descriptions 
of the, 429. 


Pbabadan, Mohamed, VI. 165, n.s. 

Eabha, the, of Goalpara, etc., notice of, XII. 233, n.s. 
Eadhakanta Deva, on the Vedic authority for the burnino 
of Hindu widows, XVII. 209, o.s. ^ 

Eadman, VI. 124, 134, 

EajBfles, Collection of Malay MSS., II. 85, n.s . ; History of 
Java, notice of the traditions in the island of Celebes, XIII. 

516, 

Eagamargopadesa, VIIL 28, ^^2.5. 

Eagh, VI. 107, 

Eailwaj^s, cost and construction of, in India (Marshman), XX. 

397, o.s. 

Eainier, Gapt. P., account of an avenue of sphinxes dis- 
covered at Beni Hassan, Trans. Ill, 268. 

^ Baja, IV. 84, n.s. 

Eaja Gopala, the cave of, XIX. 695, n.s. 

Eajendra, legend in the reign of, III. 210, o.s. 

Sekhara, III. 207, o.s. 

Tarangini, IV. 95, n.s . ; passages in, relating to Vikra- 

maditya, XII. 272, n.s. 

Eajagriha, VI. 227, n.s. 

Eajaratnakar, VII. 170, n.s. 

Eajawali, VII, 170, n.s. 

Eajendralala Mitra, paper by, on the paintings at Ajanta, 

XL 157, w.s. 

Eajmahal, VI. 236, n.s. 

Eapnabali, only a meagre vocabulary of, existing at present, 

X. 2, 22.S. 

dialect, primer in, by Eev. Mr. Brock, XIII. Lxviii, 

n.s. 

Eaka, II. 23, n.s. 

Eak'a, the meaning of, XII. 8, n.s. 

Eakshasutra, VIII. 42, 

Ealston, IV. S., Tibetan tales by, valuable as bearing on the 
work of Csoma de Kords, XVI. 487, n.s. 

Earn Ohandar Sen, remarkable lecture by, in April, 1879, on 
, . the subject, India asks, who is Christ ? ” XIII. 29, n.s. 

visit to England, and impressions formed by him of ^ 
,, Christian life here, 28. ! 



Eoy, Iiis exertions for the abolition of sati 
160, o:s , ; life of, I. iv, ; IV. xxxviii, o.s . ; 

I. VI, 0 , 8 . ; notice of his essay on the architecture 
Hindus, I. 145, 166, xiii, o.s.; on trial by jury, 
244,0.6'., 

Eama, the warrior god, XVIII. 211, n.s, 

Eama Dasa Sena, Sanskrit ode by, addressed to the Congress 
of Orientalists at Berlin, XIII. 573, n.s. 

Eamabai, Lady Pandit, ode addressed to the Fifth Oriental 
Oongress, with translation by Prof. Monier- Williams, XIV. 
66 , ?^. 6 \ 

Eamanuja, special views of, XIV. 300, n.s, 

Eamaswami, Kavelly Venkata, biographical sketches of 
by, L 137, o.s. 

, on the island and bridges of Sivasamudram, 
the river Caveri, Trmis. III. 305. 

Xaidu, on the revenue system of Fort St. George, I. 
o.s. 

yana, IV. 136, n.s. 

Eameses, title of, on his obelisk, as translated by Hermapion 
SecTTOTT}^ hcaSyj/JLaro^f IX. 419, n.s. 
derivation of the name, XVIII. 534, 

II. and III., unfolding of the mummies of, XVIIL 

665, n.s. 

Eamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, academical honours conferred 
on, XVIII. cvi, n.s. 

Eamnad, account of the province of. III. 165, o.s. 

Ramsay, W. M., On the Early Historical Relations between 
Phrygia and Cappadocia,’’ XV. 100, n.s. 

Ramses, the statue of, given to Great Britain by Muhammad 
Ali, XIX. 542, 

Ranas, IV. 180, n.s. 

Rangoon, Buddhist golden relics discovered at, XVII. 
299, o.s. 

Ras-er-Rajel, iron and copper mines at, XVIII. 34, n.s. 
Rashiduddin, IV. 340, ; VII. 344, 

Rasht, VI. 98, n.s. 

Rasif, the proper name of the city of Bamian, XVIII. 
324, n.s. 

Rask, Prof, remarks on the Zend language, Trans. III. 524. 
Riis Mala, Hindu annals of Guzerat, extract from, XIII. 
91, n.s. 

Ras Mussendom, the Ma/cera aKpov of Xearchus, the coast 
near it, being well known to the ancients, X. 166, n.s. 
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Easselas, Prince of Abyssinia, origin of tliis name, XIII 
247, 

Eath Yatra, not, as often supposed, peculiar to Ja^o-anath 
XYL26, «.s*. 

Eatlis of lEahavellipore, Tmns. II. 263 ; VIII. 86, o.8. 

Eati, VI. 341, n.s . ; Tarying weiglits of, IX. 296, n,8. 

Eatl, table for their conversion into Egyptian (mesrys) 
■ weights, X. m ^ 

Eatnakara&mti, VIII. 28, 

Eatnaparlksha, VIII. 11, 

Eatnasastra, VIII. 11, 


Eattas, the, IV. 37, o.s, 

Eavenshaw, E. 0., on the winged birds, lions, and other 
symbolical figures from Nineveh, XVI. 93, o.s. 

Eaverty, Major, and CoL Yule, VII. 189, n.s. 

Eaverty, Pushtu works, XX. 65, o.s . ; notes by, on Afghan- 
istan and part of Baluchistan, XVI. lxx^ n.s.] proper 
name of Bamlan, XVIII. 324, n.s. 

Eavisri, VIII. 27, n.s . ; -jnana, 46. 

Eawies, or reciters, special business of, XI. 82, n.s, 

Eawlinson, Canon, on the position of women in Chaldsea, XT. 


4, n.s. ; quotation from, on the condition of Western Asia 
in pre- Alexandrian times, XVIIL 363, n.s. 

Eawlinson, Major-Gen. Sir H. 0., extraordinary discoveries 
of, announced by the Council, IX. v, o.s. ; Persian in- 
scriptions at Behistun, XII, i, o.s. ; Cuneiform inscriptions, 
1 ; on Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, 401 ; early 
history of Babylonia, XV. 215, o.s. ; report of progress 
of printing the Assyrian and Babylonian monuments, etc., 
XVIL viii, o.s. ; personal narrative as connected with the 
Birs-Nimrud, XVIII. 1, o.s.; translation of Tiglath-Pileser, 
164; nominated for Director, XIX. 0.5. ; report of the council 
of progress of investigations in Assyria and Babylon, XXI. 
n, o.s. ; biliii glial readings — Cuneiform and Phoenician, 
I. 187, n.s. ; note on Pai Kiili, III. 296, 7i.s. ; points out 
the value of Mr. Smith's recent researches, IX. xlviii, n.s.; 
identifies the Nau Bihar at Balkh, as Buddhist, 169 ; on 
the prevalence of the Scythic element in Media, XI. 21, 
n.s.; Notes on a newly-discovered Clay Cylinder of Cyrus 
the Great," XII. 70, n.s.; notes on Capt. Durand's report 
upon the Islands of Bahrein, 201 ; statement by, with 
reference to the recent researches of Mr. Hormuzd Eassam, 
XIII. LI, n.s. ; identification by, of the term ''fSapta Sindhu," 
as meaning the seven head-streams of the Oxus, XV. 
;5,v; 371, ^.5. 
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il. 20, n.s. ^ system of, botli in Etruria and India, 

Red Eyebrows a ni,. 

Red Sea, note on so caUed, XYII. 433, n.s. 

RedIiouse,8ir J_T{r of tbe, lY. 214, o.s. 

ode, bj'^ Sbabin translation of a Turkish circular 

400, o.s. ; transW- “'7’ memoir of author, XYIII. 
tions conduetg^l original Arabic of expedi- 

the Natural Burnu, XIX. 199, o.s.; “On 

&nb-hi-Xi( 2 i}j » 7*^ known in the East b}’’ the name 
Names,’ besw^^" “Y' "•®-; “On ‘ The Most Comely 

“Identification® r 7 ™ the Qur’an,” etc., XII. l,n.s.; 

the ‘ Zodiacal t • ® ' ^ Dawn ’ of the Muslims with 

Prof. Tyler’s of Europeans,” 327; “Notes on 

«f- ; “ Observat- klatriarchate,’ etc.,” XYII. 276, 
of the so-callpi®^!®*^ ^ke various Texts and Translations 
Meysuu’g Qi„- ooug of Meysun ’ ; an Inquiry into 
Arabic Ti'aus]-. ° ^ts Authorship ; and an Appendix on 
n.s. ; his rersi Pronunciation,” XYIII. 268, 

dictionaries „ 01 * ^ke Song of Meysun,” 274 ; Turkish 

161, «.s. ; “Jr p 7 \ ' Persian Name for the Rouble,” XIX. 
and Zebba'u iri f.^'kfog Jahangiri,” ibid.; “ Were Zenobia 

Redout-Kali, ^‘^''“tical?” 583. 

Reformation’ P°^t of, its rise, I. 289, o.s. 

MuharnuiO(j^j.^ . by Naiiak and Kabir, mainly due to 
Regnier, J. influences, XIII. 2, «..s. 

Regur, or black ” ."p^inoir of, XYIII. lxv, n.s. 

Reh eflioresoencr*c°^T®^®J'’ 252, o.s. 

326, o.s. of North- 'Western India (Medlicott), XX. 
Eeliatsek, Ifj, 

Reinach, T., 1:°^ *ke Alexandrian library, XYII. i.xv, n.s. 

^ssay oil Kappadocian coins, XIX. 704, 

Eeinaud, . . • 

Indian dates ^respecting Albirimi’s account of 

Eeiiiisch, Dr, 1 '^1 * 

bis works on African languages, XVIL 

Eeizei, tke iDi. , 

Religion of Asialvr^^^' ”•«• 
features of, Yy specially of Cappadocia, peculiar 

Religious beliefi, ' 7 W 

IX. 224, n.s, ” Cpper India, etc., lists illustrative of, 
Remusat, A., g’n 

and not “ ’Tato^>* Eukian the people say “ Tartar ” 
Renouard, A NIY. 137, n.s. 
on the lau»u'a^’ H'’ “"oport on the remarks of M. Graherg 
^ of the Amazirghs, by, III. 130, o.s. , ' 


BesemWance, points of, in tlie formation of Jewisli and Arab 
names, XIII. 250, n.s. 

Eesis, religious rites conducted by, in the island of Bali, IX. 
88, jhs, 

Eest-seasons, or religious retreats of the Buddhists, XIX, 
193, n.s, 

Kesuliyy dynasty, history of the, XIX. 591, n.s, 

Eeveniie system of Fort St. George, I. 292, o.s. 

Eevillout, M., ralue of his work on hieroglyphical interpre- 
tation, XI. 6, n.s, 

Eeyiiolds, Eev. J., his “History of the Temple at Jerusalein/’ 
XIX. 247, 

Eeynolds, Lieut., notes on the Thugs, IV. 200, o.s. 

Reza Quli Khan, and his works, XIX. 16r3, 318, n.s. 

Reziah, the daughter of Altamsh, reigns at Dehli in tlie 
13th century as “ Sultan, IX. 379, n.s. 

Ehamanites, VI. 123, w.s. 

Ehampsinitus, Arab version of the story of, XVIII. cxxxi, 

n.s. 

Ehazanah-i-Anurah, biography of poets, IX. 160, o.s. 

Ehind Papyrus, numerals found on, as early as b.c. 1200, 
XIV. 357V^?.s*. 

Rhinoceros' horns, trade in, in Tenasserim, III. 43, o.s. 

Ehogana, probably Galek, XI. 148, n.s. 

Riazat ul Shuara, or Garden of Poets, IX. 144, o.s. 

Rice, Lewis, “The Poet Panipa,'^ XIV. 19, n.s.; “Early 
Kannada Authors," XV. 295, n.s. ; “ Ganga and Baua 
Dynasties," XVII. lxiv, 7z.s. 

Rice, customs and superstitions in connection with the 
cultivation of, XVII. 366, n.s. 

cultivation of, in Tennasserim, III. 29, o.s. 

of Ceylon, I. 45, n.s. 

Rich, Mr., Chronology of the Rajavali Katha and interpre- 
tation of the dreams of Chandragiipta, IX. 176, n.s. 

Richardson, J"., persuades Ben Musa to put on paper a notice 
of the Ghadami and Tuarik languages, which is, however, 
of little value, XII. 421, n.s. 

Richtofen, Baron F. von, traces the Chinese hack to Yarkand 
and Khotan, XV. 281, n.s. ; Chinese vase sketched by, 
shown to be a forgery, XVII. 447, n.s. 

Rickman, Mr., value of the work by, entitled “ Attempt to 
Discriminate Styles," XII. 141, n.s. 

Rig-Veda i. 6 translated and commented on, III. 199, o.s. 

(Muir), XX. 406, o.s.; I. 61, 287, 339, ».s. ; 11.26,261, 

286, 448, n.s. 



Ei^-Teda x. 75 gives the fullest evidence of the course of the 
Aryans, XV. 359, n.s, 

arrangement of, by Mr. Pincott, thoroughly systematic, 

XVI. 385, n.s . ; the hymns relating to each Deity arranged 
according to the order of their diminishing length, 392 ; 
the six sections into which Mr. Pincott proposes to divide 
it, 384. 

translations of the, XVIII. cx, n.s. 

F. Pincott’s article on the First Mandala of the, XIX. 

598, 

Eijz, a short iambic verse, the earliest Arabic metre, XI. 
86, n.s. 

Eimiigas, a name clearly of Accadian etymology, XIL 209, n.s. 

Ritter, the geographer, states that a village near Aleppo, 
called ^‘Ibn Taltal,’^ means Ibn Tatar,’' XIV. 136, n.s . ; 
opinion of, that the Bedouins, if they had the power, would 
convert the world into one vast wilderness, 155. 

River-beds, slope of, laws laid down, thereto, by Manfredi 
and Gruglielmi, X. 321, 7^.5. 

Eivett-Carnac, Mr., on clay disks called spindle whorls, XIII. 
XLYII, n.s. 

Rizii Kuli Khan (poetically surnamed Hidaiyat,” and 
popularly known as the ^' Lalah BashT”), sketch of his 
life, and list of his works, XVIII. 196, n.s. 

Eiziah, VI. 368, 

Road, the Royal, dates from the time when Sardis and Pteria 
were the chief cities of Asia Minor and closely connected, 
XV, 104, 7 i.s . ; the eastern part of it existed long before 
the Persian conquest, 105 ; nearly all the important centres 
of Phrygian commerce lay along it, 106 ; from Gordium 
crossed the Sangarius to Pessinus, 109 ; still to be traced 
for some miles near Doghanlu Kalessi, 110 ; two parallel 
ruts, to enable carriages to run easily, are cut in the rock, 
ihkl. 

Roberts, Rev. J., review on the tabernacle of the Hindus of 
Ceylon, I. 87, o.s . ; brief notice of his illustrations of the 
Scriptures, 145. 

Robinson, T., notice of, XVII. xxxv, n.s. 

Robinson, Sir William R., memoir of, XVIIL xniii, n.s. 

Rochana, III. 237, 7i.s. * j? j ^ 

Rochette, R., account by, of the Roman coins lound at 

Manikyala, IX. 268, n.s. 

Rock-cut temples of India, VIII. 30, o.s, 1 1 x 

Rodet, M., notice by, of the early use of the tableau a 

colonnes,” XV. 30, n.s. 


Rodgers, 0. J., “On a Coin of Shams ud Duniya wa Din 
Mahmud Shah,” XIV. 24, n.s . ; his analysis of tiiirty 
coins, XTX. 341, 

Ilorliirer, Herr, liis tlieory of tlie ScBalensteine of Switzerland 
XVII. 436, M.s. 

Roe, Sir Tlioiiias, his embassy to the Emperor Jelianglr, I 
325, 

RoepstorfF, F. A. de, a Xicobar tale by, XYII. xlv, n.^, 

Rogers, Rev. A., account of the morals of the S. of India, 
XIII. 221, 

Rogers, E. T., Xotice on the Dinars of the Abhasside 
Dynasty/’ VII. 262, n.s, ; Unpublished Glass Weights 
Measures/’ X. 98, n.s . ; described many glass discs with 
Kufic inscriptions, 98 ; ^Rirabic Amulets and Mottoes,” 
XL 122, n.s.\ Dialects of Colloquial Arabic,” 365; letter 
from, to Mr. Redhouse, XII. 331, n.s , ; life of, XVI. xxvr, 
n.s. 

Bohinila, VI. 233, n.s. 

Eohita, I. 371, n.s. 

Robu, VI. 106, 'H.6^ 

Eomaji-lcai, Society for the Eomanization of Japanese, XTX. 
45, n.s. 

Roman aurei, must have been recoined in the far East, IX. 
220, n.s. 

citizen, the name of, repudiated by the barbarians of 

the fifth century, IX. 325, 

coins recently found in Afghanistan, in as good con- 
dition as those of Kanishka found with them, XII. 265, 
n,s. 

empire, history of the first, ends at the close of the 

fourth century a.I)., IX. 324, n.s. 

gods on Indo-Scythic coins, IX. 230, n.s. 

influences on the X.W. of India, IX. 220, n.s. 

inscriptions at Chemtou, XVIII. 42, n.s. 

types with Latin-Greek legends on the reverses of the 

Indo-Scythic coins, IX. 220, n.s. 

Romance languages, chief authorities for, XI. 287, n.s. 

Eomanization of the Japanese language, scheme for the, 
XVIII. cxxxiv, n.s. 

Romer, John, illustrations of the languages called Zend and 
Pahlavi, IV. 345, o.s . ; additional notes on the Zend lan- 
guage, XVI. 313, o.s, 

Romnichal, name the gypsies give themselves, Tmns. II., 
619.. ^ 

Rosellini, Prof., his work on Egypt, I. viii, 365, o.s. 
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Bosen, Baron, his Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts/^ 
XVIII. 558, ^2.5. 

Rouble, Persian name for the, XIX. 161, 317, 686, n.s. 

Boyle, John Forbes, comments on the Materia Jledica of 
India, III. XXIII, o,s, ; on the mustard tree of Scripture, 

VIII. 113, o.s, ; report on the progress of the culture of 
the China tea plant in the Himalayas, XIL 125, o.s. 

Buby, the (in Bali), supposed to possess supernatural power, 

IX. 74, 

Rucaka, VII. 93. n,s. 

Ruins in Babylon, XII. 477, o:s, 

Eni-Samangan, VI. 101, n,s. 

Runes, XVII. 434, ■n.s, 

Runjit Sing, his rise, IX. 61, o.s, 

Rusden, Gr. W., his remarks on the languages of Oceania, 
XIX. 307, 

Russia, trade of, with China,, through the town of Ourga, 

X. 128, 

Russian college at Pekin, I. 163, 0 . 5 . 

commerce with Asia, I, 289, a.s. 

domination, the Turki-speaking populations gravitating 

towards, XVIII. 191, n,s. 

Ruwanwieli Dagaba inscription, VII. 360, n.s. 

Ryan, Sir Edward, life of, IX. 11 , n,s. 


Sabaras, Mongolian mountain races, XVI. 33, n,s. 

Sabatu, III. 6, o.s. 

Sabbagh, Michael, his manuscript of the Arabian Nights 
recently acquired by the Bibliotheque Nationale, XIX. 
533, n,s. 

Sabdasasana, VIII. 45, n.s. 

Sabda Kalpa Druma, analysis of the, II. 188, o.s, 

Sabha Parva of the Mahabharata, on the, YII. 137, o.s. 
Sachau, Dr. E., contributions to the knowledge of Parsee 
literature, IV. 229, 9 i.s . ; his edition of Albiruni reviewed, 
by Sir F. J. Goldsmid, XX. 129, 

Sachinara Raja, Brahmanism superseded Buddhism during 
his reign, in Kashmir, IX. 183, n.s, 

Sacy, Baron de, on the inscription at Naksh-i»Rustam, Trans, 
III. 507, ^ 

Sadamitsu, name of a character in a Japanese legend, XVII. 
7, n.s, 

Saddharma-laiikavatara, YIIL 6, n.s* 

Saddharma-pundarika, VIII. 7, n.s. 
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Safarnamali, YI. 142, n.s. 

Sagara, or Scytliian battle-axe, on bmHings, etc., in Syria, 
Caria, etc., XI. 12, n,s. 

Sail clrnastT (E. Tliomas), XII. 1, o,s. 

IT. 117, 

eai’ly coins of, trilingual, XIII. 525, n,s. 


Saliasa IJalla, inscription of, YII. 356, n,s, 

Sahasrapraraarclani-dhiTrani, VIII. 42, n,s. 

Sahib, a title constantly used in the early centuries of the 
Hejra, IX. 372, n.s. 

Sahib-Ghiray, XYIII. 406, o.s. 

St. Earbe, H. L., Burmese Transliteration/^ X. 228, n.s. ; 
‘^The Xamakkara, with Translation and Gommentaiy,’^ 
XV. 213, «.&•. 

St. Eiilalie, legend of, XI. 290, n.s, 

St. Martin, M. V. de, notice of his ^tMemoire Analytique^^ 
of Hiouen-Thsang’s travels, XVIL 106, o.s, 

Saivism grew out of Brahmanism, XIV. 293, n,s , ; but was 
too severe and cold as a system to have extensive injSuence, 
295. 

Sajarah Malayu (the Malay tree), an historical account of 
the Mogul line of Malacca, XIII. 86, n.s.; readings of, 
in four different MSS. belonging to the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, 88. 

SakaMva, the tribe of, in Madagascar, chiefly nomadic and 
pastoral, XV. 196, n,s, 

Sakiishtami, Hindu religious festival, IX. 90, o.s. 

Sakkada (the name of Sanskrit in Canarese), XV. 295, n.s. 

^akra-deva’s visit to Buddha, XIX. 206, n.s. (a plate in illus- 
tration of this subject is appended). 

Sakraditya, IV. 116, n.s. 

i&akvaraja, VIII. 24, n.s. 

Sakyamuni, VIII: 8, 12, n.s. 

Sakyas, the tribe to which Buddha belonged, probably Tura- 
nians, XIV. 41, n.s. 

Sakyasimha, VIII. 12, 24, 27, 40, 

felkyasimba-bhikshu, VIII. 28, n.s. 

Sakyasimha-stotra, VIII. 24, n.s. 

Saiadin, though in history generally called Sultan, had many 
other titles, IX. 366, n.s. 

Salagramam, village of, III. 173, o.s. 

Salakapanchaka, VIII. 28, n.s. 

Salar, hill canton of, X. 9, 

Salaris, the most easterly of the Turk race, X. 305, n.s . ; with 
a language like that of Eashghar, 306. 
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Salarus river, tlie modern Siloor or Tudee river, XL 149, 
n.s, 

Salmone, H. A., On the Importance ^to Great Britain of the 
study of Arabic/^ X\ I. 38, n.s. ; his remarks on the study 
of Oriental languages, XIX. 504, 

Sal Sal, name of one of the idols at Bamian, XVIII. 347, 

n. s, ■ ■ 

Salt of Tennasserim, III. 45, o.s, 

Salvadora Persica, the mustard-tree of Scripture, VIIL 193, 

o, s, 

Samadhi, YIII. 6, n.s, 

Sanuldhiraja, VIII. 4, ?^.s. 

Sainanap, III. 11, o.s, ; monopoly of salt at, ihicL 
Sainanclakasamyuttam, account of, XII. 651, n.s. ; text of, 

■■-■■^v5'66. 

Samaritan hymns, etc., Father Bollig engaged in editing, 
XIIL cn,‘«.s. 

literature, XVII. xcvii, n,8 , ; XVIIL ci, n.8. 

Samarkand, city of, VII. 329, a.s. ; VI. 93, n,s. 

Sarnasapatala, VIII. 46, n,s. 

Samatata, VI. 93, n.s, 

Sainawa, VI. 13, n,s. 

Sambas river, in Borneo, IV. 175, o.s, 

Sambhur, Buddhist remains near, XVII. 29, n.s. 

Sambus (of Arrian), position of bis territory, I. 35, < 9 . 5 . 
Samedake, town of, in the neighbourhood of IVank, XL 
147, 

Samin (Savin), VII. 97, n.s. 

Samkassa, a Buddhist city, discovery of its ruins, VII. 241, 

0 . 8 , 

Samoyed branch of languages, XVIII. 171, n.s. 
Samputodbhava, VIII. 29,-36, n.8. 

Samshii, III. 15, o,s. 

Samudra Gupta, manifesto of, on Asoka's column at Allah- 
abad, XIII. 532, n.8. 

Samvarodaya-tantra, VIIL 29, n.8» 

Samvat and Kala, XII. 262, n.s. 

Samvat era (Dowson), VII. 376, n.s. 

Sanabares, coin of, found by Mr, Le Strange, XII. 543, n.s. 
Sancbi, near Bhilsa, on an inscription at, Vl. 246, o.s. 

scarab ornamentation in the gate at, XVIII. 401, 

Sandhi, rules of, different in Pali from those in Sanskrit, XI. 
99, n.s. ; may be divided into vowel Sandhi, consonant 
Sandhi, and mixed Sandhi, 100 ; rule of, for consonants, 
112; rules of, for compounds, 113. . . j; 


nil 


iilB 

ai 
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Sanelia, tlie story of, XVIII. 566, n,s, 

Sangattar, or Madura College, abolition of, III, 217, o,s, 

Sangguliii, ill Bali, a subdivision of the Sudras who are 
acquainted with the Vedas, 'X. 82, n,s» ' 

Sanhita of the Veda, divided by the Brahmans into four dis- 
tinct parts, XVI. 882, n.s. ■ 

San jar (Seljuk Sultan), great defeat of, by the Kara Khitais, 
VIIL 272, 

Sankha or conch shell, use of, in ancient and modern times, 
XVL431, 

Sankh ya Eiirika, Chinese translstion of, called The G-olucn 
Seventy Sinister,^’ X. 357, n.s. 

■ system, the, XVIII. 142, h,s, 

Sanskrit, became Graiirian much as Latin has become Romance, 
XL 287, ii.is . ; ceased to be a spoken language about the 
sixth century b.c., XI, 291, jls. ; original extension of, in 
Asia and Europe, XVI. 172, o,s. 

Sanskrit Critical Journal, XIX. 700, 

Sanskrit encyclopsedia, I. ix, o,s. 

Sanskrit literature, XIV, lxvi, ‘)ls, ; XVI. xc ; XVII. xcvin ; 
recent additions to, XVIIL 556, cm ; XIX. 177, 328, 537, 
699.^ 

Sanskrit MSS. in Chinese monasteries, correspondence about 
between Prof. H. H. Wilson, Sir J, Bowring, and Dr. 
Edldns, XIL 154, n.s . ; exported probably to China as 
early as the first century a.d., ibuL ; the earliest translators 
of, worked under the orders of the Emperor Ming-ti, a.d. 
62, 156 ; names of various Chinese translators of, ibid, ; 
seen in China by Dr. Gufzlaff, 157 ; those taken to China, 
most likely written on the bark of the birch, or on palm- 
leaves, 159 ; in the Nepalese character, sent to Prof. P. 
Max Miiller from Japan, 161 ; clear evidence that, in 1727, 
the texts of some Sutras of, were preserved in the temple of 
Horiuji at Tatsuta, 188 ; recently acquired by the Bodleian 
Library, XIX. 537, n.s, 

Sanskrit slokas, two modern (Cowell), XV. 174, n.s, 

Santiparva, translation from, XIX. 308, o,s. 

Sanugi no Miyakko, the Old Bainboo-hewer, XIX. 1, n.s. 

Sanumattajadoshanirnaya, VIII. 14, 48, n.s. 

Saosduchinos, king of Babylon, XIX. 680, n.s. 

Sapho (Sabceaii ?) merchants, in Ceylon, applied the name of 
• their God A1 Makah to Sumana, XV. 341, n.s. 

Saptahuddha-stava, VIII. 41, ; Saptabuddha-stavastotra, 

Saptasati-prajnaparamita, VIII. 42, n.s. 
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Saptasatika-prajnaparamita, YIII. 41, n.s. 

Saptavara, YIII. 43, n,s. 

Sar, tlie most common word for king in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, IX. 362, J2..S. 

Saracen art in Egypt, XIX. 182, n,B, 

Saranagamana, lY. 32o, n.s. 

Saraswati, the riyer, spoken of in the Mahabharata only as 
a boundary stream, so, also, in Mann, II. 18, n,s . ; XY. 

Sarat Chandra Das, his account of Tibet, XIX. 691, n.s, 

Sar Desai, II 231, o.s. 

Petdl, IL 231, 0.5. 

Sardis, fall of, XYIII. 143, 0 . 5 . 

Sarduris L, inscriptions of, XIY. 460, 

Sargon, XYIII. 115, 0 . 5 . 

of Agade, the fifth period of the Cuneiform syllabary 

began with the age of, XIX. 640, n,s, 

Sariduris II., inscriptions of XIY. 632, n.s» 

Sariputra, YII. 171, n.s. 

Sariputta, conversation with, on the meaning of Xirvann, 
XII. 549,^ ^2.5. 

Sarmanai, XIX. 276, o.s, 

Sarvadiinasangrahya, I. 284, n.s. 

Sarvadhikari, Baku Prasanna Kumar, life of, XIX. 320, 

Sarvadityayishhpratihhedikaparchina, I. 284, n s. 
Sarvadurgatiparisodhana, YIII. 39, n,s. 

Sarvajnamitra, YIII. 23, n.s. 

Sarvajilatakaradharani, YIII. 41, u,s. 

Sarvakalpamdanatilaka, YIII. 29, n.s. 

Sarvakatadanayadana, YIII. 11, n.s. 

Sarvarajoehchhettra, probable meaning of this title on the 
inscription of Kumara Gupta at Bhitari, XIIL 547, n.s. 
Sarvatantranidanarahasya, YIII. 29, n.s. 

Saryathasiddha, the secular title of the future Buddha, 
Chinese rendering of this name, XYI. 268, n.s. ; probable 
meaning, possessing perfect endowments and gifts, ^ 
269. 

Sasa, YII. 93, n.s. 

Sasanawatara, YII. 171, n.s. 

Sasanka, lY. 87, n.s. 

Sassanian inscriptions, III. 241, n.s. j lY. 

Saswi and PanhO, a Sindhi legendary poem, I. 29, 36, n.s. 
Satarchin, the meaning of the term, XIX. 614, n.s. ,, 

Satasahasri (prajnaparamita), YIII. 44, n.s. . 
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Satgaon, TI. 244, n.s. 

Sati, notice of the practice of, among the Jains, XV. 303, 

??.s. 

Satis, on the immolation of, I. 159, o.s. 

Satlaj, really the original Indus, X. 323, n.s, 

Satow, E., on ancient sepulchral mounds at Kandzuhe, XIII. 
XLix, ; on early Japanese writings, XV. 331, n.s.; his 
account of the Otsubo-monogatari, XIX. 42, ‘u.s. 

Satrap, this word does not appear in the ancient literature of 
India, IX. 413, 

Sattara, exile of 1st Eajah of, IX. tii, o.s. ; XTIII. 316, o.s. 
Saturnjaya and the Jains, XYII. ■n.s, 

Saturn’s hand, theory of the wheel in, XYI. 259, n.s, 
Saundarya Pada Sek’hara, III. 209, o.s. 

Saurashtra, kings of, lY. 117, n.s. 

Sauvaire, M. H., and S. L. Poole, the name of the twelfth 
Imam on the coinage of Egypt, VII. 140, n.s. 

Sauvaire, H., On a Treatise on Weights and Measures, by 
Eliya Archbishop) of Xisibin,^’ IX. 291, n,s.; Supplement, 

XII. 110, n.s . ; ‘"Arab Metrology: II. El-lDjabarty,” X. 
253, n.s.; Lettre a M. Stanley Lane Poole sur qiielques 
monnaies orientales rares ou iiiedites de la collection de 
M. Oh. de FEcluse, XIII. 380, n.s.; ""Arab Metrology: 
lY. Ed-dahaby,” XIY. 264, ""Arab Metrology: Y. 
Ez-Zalirawy,” XYI. 495, n.s. 

Savara language, short vocabulary of, by M. H. Prendergast, 

XIII. 426, fi.s. 

Savitr, I. 113, n.s. 

Sawandi, possible site of, XYI. 292, n.s. 

Sayana, II. 325, 426, n.s. 

Sayce, A. II., Tenses of the Assyrian verb, IX. 22, n.s.; 
""The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van,” XIY. 377, n.s.; 
XX. I, n.s . ; review of Capt. Conder’s "" Altaic Hieroglyphs 
and Hittite Inscriptions,” XIX. 536 n.s. 

Sayyidah Xafisah, reproduction and translation of the in- 
scription on the mausoleum of, at Cairo, XYIII. 84, n.s. 
Scarab, the, an important Assyrian emblem, exampples of, 
XYIII. 398, 

Schalensteine in Switzerland, XYII. 436, n.s. 

"" Scheibaniade/’ Professor Yambery’s edition of the, XYIII. 
cxxvi, n.s. 

Schiefner, Prof, life of, XII. ix, n.s. ; paj)er by, from 
materials collected by M. Berge, XIII, 294, n.s. 

Schindler, A. H., "" Notes on Persian Beluchistan, from the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Khan,” IX. 147, n.s.; ""Notes 
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on some Antiquities found in a Mound near Damghan/' 
425 ; Historical and Arclimological Notes on a Journey 
to South-West Persia/' XII. 312, n.s. ; notes on 
Marco Polo's itinerary in Southern Persia, XIII, 490, 
n.s,; on the translation of the word “Kipod/' XIX. 

Schlagintweit, II. A. and R. de, glossary of Tibetan geo- 
graphical terras, XX. 67, o.s, 

Schlagintweit, R. von, discovery of Tibetan charms by, XVII. 

462, n,s, ^ . 

Scholasticiis in Ceylon, in the beginning of the fifth century, 
VI. 393, 0.5. 

Schon, Rev. J. F., “ Grammatical Sketch of the Hausa Lan- 
guage," XIV. 176, 

School system of the Hindus, I. 75, 0.5. 

Schoolmaster of a Hindu village, his condition, I. 19, o.s. 
Schools in Egypt, description of the new European, XIX. 
230, ^^.s. 

Schultz, Prof., assassination of, in Kurdistan, I. 131, 0 . 5 . 
Schulz, M., copies by, of Cuneiform inscriptions at Van, 
XIV. 377, ^^.5. 

Schumacher, Herr, his contributions to the Survey of Pales- 
tine, XVIII. Lxxx, n.s . ; the publication of his Jaulan " 
and Ajlun Memoirs, XIX. 696, n.s. 

Scott, J. G., on the Kakhyens, XVII. 464, n.s. 

Scriptures, illustrations of, by the Rev. Joseph Roberts, notice 
of, 1. 145, o.s. 

Scythian influence in Western Asia, XII. 468, o.s. ; in 
Mesopotamia, XV. 227, o.s. ; domination in Asia, XVIII. 
134, 0 . 8 . 

Scythians, symbolical message sent to the Persians by the, 
XVIL 419, ^^.5. 

Scythic version of the Behistun inscription, XV. 431, o.s. 
Scythism or Turanism, XI. 3, n.s. 

Sculptures in the caves at Mahamalaipur (Babington), Tram. 
II. 258. 

Seal of Maharaja Kali Krishna Bahadur, VII. 200, o.s. 

Seang chi, the Chinese game of chess, XVII. 355, n.s. ; plan 
of the board, 361 ; movements of the pieces, 362. 

Secondary rocks, XII. 89, o.s. ^ 

Secret Triad Society of the Chinese, VI. 120, o.s. 

Segiri, ruins of, in Ceylon (Blakesley), viii, 53, n.s. 

Sehwan, I. 30, 206, 235, o.s. 

Seimei, name of a character in a Japanese legend, XVII. 

6, n.s. . ' ' 


Sekandra, Sindhian town of, I. 145, o,s, 

Sekeneii-ra and Seti I., unfolding of the mummies of, XTIIL 
n.s. 566. 

Sek-hwan dialect of Formosa, Tocabulary of the, XIX. 
487, 

Selamiveh, near Jlimrud, notice of, XY. 351, o.s. 
Selim-Ghiray, XYIII. 405, o,s, 

Seljilky kingdom of Er-riim, XI Y. 775, n.s, 

Semaiig girl, story of, XIII. 502, n.s. 

Semiramis, shown M. Lenormant to be the Assyrian Istar 
and the Greek Aphi'odite, XI Y, 415, n.s. 

Semites of Babylonia, decadence of the, XIX. 640, n.s. 

the Pre-”x(kkadian, XYIII, 409, n.s. 

Semitic Empire of Babylonia, XY. 221, o.s. 

languages, XIY. 105, ; XY.^ 387, XVII. 77, 

n.s . ; history of the, one of the subjects for King Oscar’s 
prizes, XYIII. cl, n.s. 

literature, XII, lxxxiti, n.s . ; XII. xci ; XIY. lxxtiii; 

XY. LXix ; XYI. Lxxiii ; XV^II. Lxxni ; XYIII. lxxxv, 

^ 554. 

Semnoi, XIX. 277, o.s. 

study of the, more systematically followed out in France 

than in England, IX. lv. n.s. 

Sena-Kama Dasa, Zemindar of Berampoor. Sanskrit Ode 
addressed to the Congress of Orientalists at Berlin, XIIL 
573, n.s. 

Senathi Eaja, E. S. *W., ^*The Pre-Sanskrit Element in ancient 
Tamil Literature,” 3QX. 558, n.s. 

Senbyu Pagoda, lY. 406, 7i.s. 

Senkereh, inscri|)tion of, XIX. 187, o.s. 

Senna, journey to, from Mocha, I. 369, o.s. 

Sennacherib, XII. 453, o.s. 

Sennacherib, annals of, XYIII. 77, o.s . ; inscription of, XIX. 

135, o.s . ; invades Babylonia, XIX, 675, n.s. 

Serendib, XYIII. 362, o.:?. 

Seriyut (=Sariputta), YII. 171, n.s. 

Serka the ^^sharp-sighted,” story of, XIII. 270, n.s. 
Serpentine in Southern India, IX. 10, o.s. 

Serpent-worship in India, adopted in the Brahmaiiical doctrine, 
X. 85, n.s. 

Serra, Padre, notices of China, Trans. III. 131. 

Sesame of Martaban, III.^ 35, o.s. 

Setlej, the valley of, survey of (Gerard), Trans. I. 343. 
Seturekha, the rocky formation known as Adam’s Bridge, 
.,.:XYL 432, 
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Seven, a sacred number in Persian, IX. 405, n.s. 

Seven Pagodas, general character of the architecture at, XVI. 

32, 

Seyen Wells, VI. 244, 

Seventh Da}^ observed by the Hindus, IX. 84, o.s. 

Severiui’s translation of the Taketori, XIX. 39, n.s, 

Severiidroog, geological constitution of, IX. 6, o.s. 

Sew-Gafata, an expedition against the tribe of, XIX. 207, 
o.-s. ■ • ■ ■ 

Sewalik fossils, VIIL 107, o.s. 

Sewell, E,, '^Xote on Hiouen-Thsang’s Dhanakacheka,^^ 
XII. 98, n.s. ; ‘^Xote on Amravati Tope and excavations 
on its site in 1877,’^ XIII. xxxviii, n.s.; some 

New Discoveries in Southern India,’’ XVI. 31, n.s . ; 
sketch of the dynasties of Southern India, ixiii ; 
“Early Buddhist Symbolism/’ XVIII. 364, n.s.; 

note on “Buddhist llemains at Guntupalle,” XIX. 
508, n.s. ; further note on Buddhist symbolism, XX. 
419, n.s. 

Sewi, I. 34, 0.5. 

Seyfiyyah (sword pieces), coins so called, XVIII. 515, n.s. 

Sgha and Pgho dialects of the Karens, XVI. 69, o.s. 

Shadahgayoga, XIII. 46, n.s. ; -tippani, ibid. 

Shadrach, derivation of the name, XVIII. 536, n.s. 

Shadurvan, a paved dam in the Shushter river, still visible, 
XII. 321, 

Shah or Padshah, title of, IX. 393, n.s. 

Shali-a-bad, the ruins at, said to have been those of the 
Shehr-i-Diagonus, or Town of Diogenes, XII. 319, n.s. ; the 
romantic nature of the legends current in the district of, 
XVIII. 211, n.s. 

Shah-baz Ghari, excursion to, VIII. 293, o.s. 

Shahiib ed Daulah, an 'Okayli prince, text and translation 
of an ode XVIII. 517, n.s, 

Shahan«Shah, a title given to the Sassanian Artaxerxes, IX. 
395, n.s. 

Shah Jelian, account by Manrique of his treatment of the 
Christians, XI. 95, n.s. 

Shah Mameh, the name of the female figure at Bamian, 
XVIII. 347, ^^.5. 

Shah Nameh, splendid copy of the, 1. TXi, lxxv, o.s.; new ,1 
edition of the, XVIII. 560, n.s.; instances of Semitic 
w^'ords found in the, XTX. 696, n.s.^ 

Shahi, Shahan-Shahi, occur on the inscription of Samudra 
Gupta on Allahabad column, IX. 397, #^.5. 


Slialiiii-Ghiray, X’V III. 400, =7 . „ 

ShahjehaB Naina, extract from, Vii. 5^, 0 .^ 

Sbaiyang 3Iiri language, grammar of the, _A.iN. d-ib, n.s. _ 
Shakespear, J., letter from, with translation of Aiahic in- 
scription from China, Y. 272, o.s ; translation oi a Cufic 
inscription on a tombstone at Malta, by, VI, 17o, o.s . , 

librarian, IX. xvn,_o..^ tvttT rx,r 1 , 9 

Shakspere, in favour m Ceylon, X\ III. cxii, n.s. 

Sbalmaiieser, XII. 451, o.s, . t • x * + + 

« TT -ftiA -fircst AssYrian to come in contact 

Shalmaneser ii., tiie ixrst ^ ^ 

with the IJrardhu or people of ^ an, Xl\ . 6M, «•«; , ^ts 
up an image of himself at “ the sources of the Tigris, 391 ; 

XIX. 673, n.s. 

Shamans, XIX. 281, o.s. 

Shams-ud-dinTiruz, M. 0/3, «.s. _ 

Shams ud Diiniya wa Din Mahmud Shah, com ot, AiV. 

ShS’ state seeks British alliance, XYIT. 431, «.s. ^ 

Sbmfara poet of the tribe of Azd, XIII. 437, tt.s. , peaioree 
^ of as 5ven by Hajii Xhalifa, 437; lived a short time 
3Iuh.»™d, 439 ; the poem by, is cdM 
<‘L-Poem of the Arabs,” 444; text and translation of the 

ShrA?Mt?y;!ts Melory muetrated. II. 166, 267, «... 
Shangtu, VII. 

Shanmarmayantram, Vlil. «-5- nushiuo- XL 69, 

Shans of Burma, grammar of, by Mr. Ousmn^, ax. , 

Shtnk, the recent End of Boman coins in the province of, 
XVIII. cxLi, n.s. 

Shnrti, VII* ^ ^ n i tit qq n <? 

Shat tlla danam, Hindu religious festival, IX* 6 , 

Shato Turks, the, XVII. 293 «.s. 

Shatpdramitahridaya, VIII. 4i, «.s.^ 

Settlement of the Turk Kace, X. 30o, n.s. , worx ue j 
for the Turki dialects, XI. 64, n.s. ^ 

Sheep-eater of Hindustan, account of (Hardw ^ ), 

ShSirihan, MS. of, edited by A 

“Epos” in seventy-four cantos XU 30fa, n.s. , cami „ 
of, against Herat, about a.d. loOo, 3Db. yT T. 

SheibaSi Nameh, edited by K. Berezin, nature of, X 
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She King, book of, usually translated “Book of tbe Odes/' 
XYI. 453, 7Z,s , ; to be considered as a mass of silk, rough 
’ and tangled, but with many beautiful threads, 457 ; the 
first to notice Sati (Suttee), 477. 

Shekull, village of, III. 176, o,s, 

Shelluhs, dialect of, III. 110, o,s,; specimen of, 116. 

Shelly's Helas, quotation from, XVIII. 150, 
Sheffiida=:Sumeyda‘, XIX. 588^ n.s, 

Shen-Shen, the clothing of the people in, XIX. 196, n.$, 
Sherley family, a short account of the, by Major- Gen. Briggs, 
VI77, 

Sherring, Eev. M. A., tbe Bhar tribes, Y. 376, n,s. 

Shetsanadi tenure, IL 229, o.s. 

Shihiyin, tribe of, X. 167, fLS. 

Shi-Ki, or Historical Record, of the Yiddhals in Bactria, X. 

294, 7LS , ; translations from, by Mr. Eingsmill, XI Y. 77, u,h, 
Shi- King, or Book of Poetry, full of old traditions of the 
Djows, X. 286, n,s, 

Shi lu fixes the laws for the Jurchi, IX. 249, 

Shina language, sketch of the grammar and vocabulary of 
the, XYIL 89, 

Shing-tchram, meaning of, XYII. 421, n.s. 

Ships built at Cochin, expenses of, II. 329, o.s, 

Shircoh (brother of Saladin), titles of letters patent, IX. 
365, 

Shirin, the only woman represented on any bas-reliefs in 
Persia, XI. 163, n.s. 

Shirt, Rev. G., life of, XIX. 687, w.s. 

Shiuten Doji, the story of, XYIL 1, 

ShLwei, YlL 222, ^ 2 . 5 . 

Shotoku, a celebrated Japanese Buddhist, XYII. 4, n.s. 
Shiidgarshids, account of the L 151, 283, u.s. 

Shulam or Sulam, the founder of the Khitai Empire, XIII. 

144, n,s. 

Shur, YI. 6, n.s. 

Shushter, in the perpendicular clifiFs X.E. of, many cham^rs 
and niches and Guehre dakhmehs still visible, XII. 323, 
n.s, 

Shyamaji Krishnavarma Pandit, translation of a Sanskrit 
ode, addressed to the Congress of Orientalists at Berlin, 
XIII. 673, notes from the Sanskrit commentary ot 
Keralava‘rma, XYI. 439, n.s, 

Siahkoh, on the top of Buddhist remains, called by the natives 
“ Kaffir ko,"XIIL 187, ...5. 

Siam, geological and mineralogical notices ot, ill^ '^lo, o.s. 
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Siamese ardent spirits, IV. 328, o.s. ; traces of human 
sacrifices, 328 ; standards, ihicL ; oath taken by ofB.cers 
330. 

grammar and dictionary of, by Bishop Pallegoix, SI 

69, 

influence of Buddhism on the, IV. 326, o,8. 

— — language, (Gutxlaff), Tram. III. 291. 

music of the, IV. 50, o.s. 

SiaoHsi, the Empress, wise counsels of, Sill. 154, n.%^ 

Siberia, hieroglyphical graffitti of, XVII. 422, n.8. 

Sibree, Rev. James jun,, 3Ialagasy Place-Sames,’* XV, 
176, 

Siddartha, meaning of, in the Si vu Id, XYI. 269, n.8.\ legend 
„mf, 270. ^ ■ 

Siddhi-narasiiiiba-malia, VIIL 11, fns., : 

Sidi Hamet invents a new qnash Ambm type, XII. 418, n.s. 
Sidon, population of, XII. 845, o.s , ; recent discovery at, 
XYIII. LxxxiY, ; sarcophagi recently found near, 
XIX. 696, 

Sigiri, VII. 191, 213, 215, n.s. ; but few notices in the 
chronicles of, VIII, 58, n.s . ; fortified rock of, its position, 
53 ; lake, bunds, wmlls, etc. (see plate), 56 ; rock of, the most 
perfect specimen of Kandyan defence now known, 54. 
Sigismund, long pompous arraj^ of his titles, IX. 344, n.s. 
Si-Gwamba, the proper grammatical phrase for language of 
the Gwambas,'" XVI. 47, n.s. 

Sikh, origin of the name of, IX. 44, o.s. 

Sikhim, a narrow strip of country ruled by a Rajah, under 
British protection, X. 120, n.s. 

Sikhs, civil and religious institutions of (Wilson), IX. 43, o.s. 

notice of the religion of the, by Dr. Trumpp, XIY. 

LXXIT, n.s. 

Sikslia-jPatri, Sanskrit text and translation of, XIV. 733, n.s. 
Slladitya, IV. 94, 111,/;^..?.; XII. 278, n.s. 

Silaharas, or Maba Mandatewars, IV. 33, o.s. 

Silicified wood deposit of Pondicherry, VIII. 240, o.s. 
Silkworm of the Deccan (Sykes), Trans. III. 541. 

Siloam, the Pool of, new discoveries at, XYIII. lxxxii, n.s. 
Simha, the Buddhist Patriarch, slain by Mihirakula, XIX. 
199, n.s. 

Simhala, origin of the word, XIX. 205, n.s. 
Simhanadalokesvara, VIII. 41, n.s. 

Bimhapura, VII. 155, n.s. 

. Simnun, people of, noted for their vernacular, usually called 
SimnunL XVI. 120, n.s. 
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SirapsoBj W,, ^^BuddHst Remains in tiie Jelalabad Valley/^ 
XIL Lii, n.s , ; character and date of the coins found by him 
in the Ain Posh Tope^ near Jelalabad, 266; identification 
of fTagarahara, with reference to the travels of Hiouen- 
Thsang, XIII. 183, n,s , ; visits some ancient ruins in the 
Kunar valley, 206; 'SSculptured Tope on old stone at Dras, 
Ladak/" XIY. 28, n.s , ; suggestion by, that the Tibetan 
Chorten is really derived from the Indus valley, 30 ; re- 
semblance of the Trans-Indus topes shown by, 31 ; in his 
restoration of the Ahin Posh tope at Jelalabad, had authority 
for all its parts, 32 ; ^^The Buddhist Oaves of Afghanistan,^^ 
319; The Identification of the Sculptured Tope at 
Sanchi,’^ 332; met with only one cave resembling the 
rock-cut Viharas of Western India, 324 ; notice by, of the 
peculiar leggings of the Afghans and other trans-Indus 
tribes, 333; ^^Pujahs in the Sutlej Yalley, Himalayas, 
XYI. 13, ; letter from, at Baku, XYII. lxxii, n . s . ; 

notes bj’-, on the discovery of caves at Murghab, XYIII. 
95, n.s . ; ISTotes by, on Capt. the Hon. M. G-. Talbot's 
Letter," 334 ; Notes to Oapt. Maitland's Sketches of 
Bamian," 340 ; further note by, on the same subject, 350 ; 
suggestions of origin in Indian architecture, XX. 49, n.s. 

Sinclair, W, F., ^^On the Fishes of Western India," XYI. 
XLv, n.s.; ‘^Zerka, the Lynx-eyed Watchman of Nur," 
XYII. Lxvi, n.s . ; Architecture in India, XX, 272, n.s . ; 
the cross and Solomon’s seal as Indian emblems, 541 ; 
Buddhist animal stories, 542. 

Sindh, I. o.s . ; YII. 94, n.s . ; rainfall in, X. 324, n.s. 

Ibiiu Batiita in (Haig), XIX. 393, n.s. 

Sindi language, 1. 31, n.s.; grammar byTrumpp, XI. 63, n.s. 

Singhpo languages, X. 21, n.s . ; compared with Burmese, 226. 

Sinhala, YII. 36, n.s. 

and Kashmira languages, XI. 289, n.s. 

Sinhalese, handbook of, by Mr. Alwis, XIII. nxviii, n.s. 

inscriptions, YII. 152, 191, 353, 

language, notes on, YII. 35, n.s.; peculiarities of, as 

compared with Sanskrit, YIII- 136, n.s. ; proved by the 
late Prof. Childers to be Aryan, X. 173, n.s. 

MSS. in temple libraries in Ceylon, XYIII. OT, n^s. 

translation of a native grammar of (Alwis), XL 6^^ 

Sining, the entrepot of trade between Mongolia and China 
on the N.E. and Tibet to the S.W., X. 311, n.s . ; caravans 
from Tibet come to, annually, 312,^ ^^dumb-trading, or 


SiniTall, II. 23, nM 
Siakawaii, III. 1, 19, o.s, 

SinoTje, tlie nearest place on the coast to the great Oriental 
centre of Pteria, XV. 104, ■b.s. 

Sirmor, memoir on (Blane), I. 56. 

>Sltala vShashtlii, Hindu religious festival, IX. 88, o,s, 

Siva, on tlie three-faced busts of, Y. 81, a.s. 

— — not the Theban Hercules, IH. 386, o,s. 

on coins of Kadphises, partly in the character of the 

God of War, partly in that of Xeptune, IX. 211, w.s. 

to his worshippers, all in all— the one personal God, 

and the one impersonal Spirit, XIY. 294, n,s, 

Sivaratri, a Hindu religious festival, IX. 91, o.s, 

Siyatherium, new fossil ruminant allied to the, YI. 340, o.s. *, 
notes on, by Professor Owen, Till. 417, o.s. 

Si wang mu, the legendary visit of Muh wang to, XVIIL 
474, ;?.5. 

Si-yu-ki by Kiouen-Thsang, translations of, by M. Julieuand 
Mr. Beal, XII. 101, ; story quoted from, XY, 335, n.s, 

passage in, illustrative of the Amravati sculptures, XVL 

260, 

Skambha, I. 361, 

Skanda, the worshij> of, XIX. 576, n.s, 

Skanda-Gupta, inscription of, near Anupshahar, XIII. 537, 
fLS . ; on the Girnar rock, 537. 

Sladen, Oapt. E. H., some account of the Senbyu Pagoda at 
Mengan near the Burmese capital, lY. 406, b.s, 

Slane, Baron McGiickin de, memoir of, XI. x, n.rS, 

Slates in India, XIX. 31, o.s. 

Slave kings or rulers, rise and names of, XIII, 257, 
Smeaton^s Loyal Karens of Burma, XTX. 331, n,s. 

Smith, Bosworth, testimony of, to the value to Europe, of 
Arabic learning, XYI. 41, n,s. 

Smith, G., on the succession of Turanian brothers, XI. 5, p.s.; 
his attribution of graphic doublets to the Babylonian scribes, 
XIX. 631, 

Smith, Dr. Payne, Thesaurus Syriacus, XIX. 692, n.s* 

Smith, Prof. E.., theory of the identity of Zenobia and Zebba5i, 
XIX. 584, 

Smriti, law of, XIII. 233, n.s. 

Smyth, Professor P., letter from, to Mr. Redhouse, XII. 
329, n,s, 

Smythe, Lieut.-OoL, introduction to Lieut. Reynoldses notes 
: on the Thugs, lY. 200, o.a. 

Soadha, III. 222, 
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Socotra, the island of, deriyes its name from Sukhadliara, XV. 
341, 

Soclranga, L 283, n,s, 

Sogcli Bliakir, I. 33. 

Solieil, the star Canopus, XIII. 247, n,s, 

Sokpo, probably to be identified with the Kalmaks of Musul- 
mau writers, X. 316, 

Sokte, Lunyang and Anal Famfau Kuld, account of, XII. 
H*s» 

Solan dialect, vocEibuIary of, XIII. 127, 

Solar kings, IV. 135, n.s . ; worship, XIX. 601, n.s. 

Solly, E., on the cotton soils of G-eorgia, V. 379, o,s. ; on the 
preparation of caoutchouc, VII. 9, o.s. ; on the Barberry, 
VIL 74, o.s . ; on the dhak good, 145. 

Soma, 1. 135, n,s. ; XIX. 616, n,$. 

Somali language, the Semitic element in the, XIX. 695, 
n,s, , 

Somiiatli, temple of, I. 150, o.s. ; VIII. 172, o,s. 

Song in the Thaumpe or Shaan language, V, 245, o,s, 
Sonthals, use of knotted cords by the, XVII. 428, n,8, 

Soor, the present, the nearest port of Arabia to India, X. 

162, n,s. 

Soparikara, I. 283, 

Sorcery in Ceylon, Trails, III, 24:h 
Sossus, phonetic reading of, XV. 217, o,s. 

Soimg goung tse visits Ontchang (Ondyana or Kashmir), in 
510 A.n., VI. 279, o,s. 

South Asoka alphabet, XVI. 331, n,s.; XVII. 441, n,s. 

South of India, legal institutions in, far older than any in 
the North, XIII. 233, 

South" Indian Vernaculars, on the study of the, XVII. 

163, n,$. 

Southern India, temple architecture in, XVI. 32, lus. 
Southern Liang, a Tartar dynasty, XVII. 471, n,8, 

Spearman, Major H. R., compiler of the Burma Gaaetteer,’^ 

XIX. 656, n.s, 

Specht, M., on the question of the Ye-tha, XVI. 279, n.s, 
Speijer, Br., on Sanskrit syntax, XIX. 328, n,s. 

Sphinxes, avenue of (Rainier), Trans. III. 268. 

Spindu or Poi, notice of, XII. 240, n.s, 

Spottiswoode, W., on the supposed discovery^ of the principle 
of the Differential Calculus by an Indian Astronomer, 
XVII. 221, 0 , 8 . ; on the Surya Siddhanta and the TEndu 
method of calculating eclipses, XX. 345, o,s . ; life of, 
XVI. XV, n.s. 
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Spreiiger, Dr. A., tlie Ishmaelites and tlie Arabic tribes -who 
conquered tlieir coinitr}^ TI. 1, n,s, ; tbe campaign of 
-$lius Galliis ill Arabia, 121 ; recent work by, from Arab 
geographers, X. 159, n.s, 

Sraclclhii, II. 23, u.s. 

Sragdliariistoti’a, Till. 22, n.s. 

Sragdluiiilstotra-tlka, Till. 23, jls, 

Srl/IL 24, 

Sri chakra, TI. 253, n.s. 

Srl-*gha 2 ia, Till. 19, n,s. 

SrI-ghaiita, Till. 28, )ls, 

Sri Clopa llitja, TII. 157, n,s, 

§r!-gupta, Till. 27, u.s, 

Sri Marsha era, XII. 43, 

TIIL 46, 

Srikslietra, the country of, identified by Capt. St. John in 
1872 with old Tiing-oo and Sandoway, in Burjiia, XIIL 
5G3, n.s. 

Srinivasi-malla, VIIL 11, n.s. 

Sri Panchami, IX. -79, 0.5. 

Srlrangam, magnificent pagoda at, XIV. 302, n.s. 
:,Sri-TaJr«ncharya, Till. 7,. ’ 2 ns.. 

Srong-btsan, a king of Tibet, XTII. 474, n.s. 

Srotapatti, I, 7, n.s. 

Ssanang Setzen, TII. 229, n.s. 
stacks, III. 5, o.s. 

Stadium, the Greek, XI. 160, n.s. 

Stally brass, E., and Swan, W. (missionaries in Siberia, etc.), 
translate the Old and New Testament into Mongolian, 
XIT. 64, n.s. 

Stanley of Alderley, Lord, account of an embassy from 
Morocco to Spain in 1690 to 1691, III. 359, n.s . ; the 
poetry of Mobamed Babadan, of Arragon, III. 81, 379, 
22.5.; IT. 138, ^^.5.; T. 119, 303, ins.; TI. 165, 

Mr. Baillie’s paper ‘^On the duty of Mohammedans in 
British India,’^ XIIL 435, 21.5. ^ 

Star-names of the Cuneiform inscriptions, XTIII. 410 , n.s. 
Star-w’-orship, origin of various Chinese legends, XVIII. 8, n.s. 
Stars, some of the ancient Arabic names for, still preserved, 
XIII. 247, n.s. 

Statius, said to have been the first writer to call the Emperor 
King, IX. 322, n.s. 

Staunton, Sir G. T., his observations at the anniversary 
meeting, I. 157, 167, o.s.; III. lv, o.s.; see footnote,, 
appendix, IT. xxxviii, o.s. 
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Steam navigation between India and Europe, I. 161, o.s. 
Steebyard, on the means of testing it, and of correcting it,. 

when erroneous, IX. 306, n.s. 

Steele’s ^Mlindu Castes/’ XIIL 231, n,s, 

Steere, Mr., the ancient MSS- of Pepobwan, XIX. 417, n,s. 
Steinsoheider, Dr., letter to Dr. Roth, on A1 Kindy, XIV. 17, 
n.s. 


Stenzler, M., notice of, XIX. 527, 

Steuart, Captain J., account of the pearl fisheries of Ceylon. 

III. 452. 

Stevenson, J. A. R., on tbe Phansigars, I. 160, 280, o,8 , ; on 
the ante-Brahmanical worsliip of the Hindus in the Dekkan, 
Y. 189, o.s . ; VI. 239, ; on the intermixture of 

Buddhism with Brahmanism in the religion of the 
Hindus of the Dekkan, VII. 1, on the Bauddho- 
Vaishiiavas of the Dekkan, 64 ; on the Marathi language, 
84 ; on the modern deities worshipped in the Dekkan, 105 ; 
Analysis of the Ganesa Parana, VIII. 172, o.s, ; ante- 
Brahmanical religion of the Hindus, 330 ; edits the Kalpa 
Sutra, IX. 164, n.s, 

Stewart, Major C., biographical sketches of Jehungir and his 
consort, I. 325, o.s, 

Stewart, Sir Donald, Chief Commissioner of the Andamans in 
1874, XIII. 469, 

Stewart, John Roberts, two plates of coins presented to the 
Royal Asiatic Society by, IV. 273, o.s. 

Stieng language, dictionary of the, XIX. 331, 707, n.s, 
Stockholm, arrangements for the Oriental Congress to be held 
at, XIX. 542, 

Stoical doctrine and Buddhism, comparison between, XVI. 
267, n.s. 

Stone age, relic of the, XYII. 438, n.s. 

Stone men of Corea, the, XIX. 653, n.s. 

Stone seal, containing the oldest known Indian writing, XVIL 
440, n.s. 

Stotrasangraha, VIII. 23, 

Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the, 
papers in, XIIL xxix, n.s,; XIV. xliv; XVI. litj- 

... xviL Lri xvm^^^^ xixisa .. . , 

Strangford, Viscount, on the language of the Afghans, XX. 
52y O.S, ■■■:— 

Strassmaier, Dr., Cuneiform contract tablets published by, 

XIX. 633, 660,'?^.5. ■ ' ' ' 

Stupa, 1. 483, n.s. 

Subha, VII. 197, 


Sublii Paslia, His Excellency, life of, XYIII. lii, n.s. 
Snbhiiti, I. 2, n.s. 

Sudras in Bali, of mixed origin, Balinese and Javanese, X* 
81, 

Sufi mysticism, XIS. 538, n,s, 

Sogar-eane of Teimassonm, III. 34, o.s, 

Sugatiivadana, Till. 12, 

Sugatavasislitiia-samvada, AHII. 14, n.s, 

Snhap i Ibraliim, biograph}" of poets, IX. 158, o.s. 
/■Snjaya‘Sri“Giipta, VIII. 27,.?2 ..s. 

“ S'uka-sandesali^^ or Suka-duta, the ^^Parx'ot Messenger, 
a poem by LakhsmI-dasa, with preface and notes in English, 
by H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore, XVI. 401, ihs, 
Sukhavativvuha, Till. 17, ; list of tbe Sanskrit MSS. of, 

XIL 164, n.s. 

Saltan, the title of, IX. 370, ?i.s. 

Sultana, a word of l>Vestern origin, probably created by the 
Greeks : so Shahana comes from, Shah,^’ IX. 379, n.s. 
Sumana (the white Jasmine), possibly the origin of the 
name Snmanakuto, XY. 339, n.s. 

Sumatra, Batta race in, Trans. I. 485 ; II. 43, o.s. 

and the Malay Peninsula, XIII. 498, n.s. 

Sumerian language, explanation of the tablet of grammatical 
forms of the, XVII. 81, n.s. 

Sumerian Language and its Affinities,’^ by Prof. Hommel, 
XVIIL 351, 

Sumerian influence on the Cuneiform syllabar}", XIX. 639, n.s. 
Sumir-emi, possibly the Semirainis of the Greeks, XII. 
71, n.s. 

Sumiyoshi-monogatari, a Japanese love-story, XIX. 43, n.s. 
Sum-ukln, king of Babylon, XIX. 673, n.s. 

Sundanese, chrestomathy of, by 0. J, Grasbuis, XIV. cvi, n.s. 
Sundara, III. 206, o.s. 

Pandiyan, the age of, XIX. 573, n.s. 

Sung dynasty, the third, chiefly in Southern China and 
purely Chinese, XV. 439, n.s. 

Emperor, becomes tributaiy to tbe Kins, IX. 289, n.s. 

Sunga dynasta, IV. 122, n.s. 

Sung-yun’s account of the Ye-tha, XIX. 200, n.s. 

Sun-god, characteristics of the, XVIII. 476, n.s. 
Sun-worship amongst the Jews, XYIII. 390, n.s. 
Supracretaceous rocks, XII. 86, o.s. 

SSr Das, the BraJ Bhasha poet, XVIII. 208, n.s. 

Suranum, village of, HI. 173, o.s. 

Surasena, VII. 96, n.s. 
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Surasbtra, TII. 94, n,s. ; on tlie Sah kings of (Thomas), XII. 
1, n.s, 

Surat, hospital for animals at, I. 96, o.s. 

Surmah, the name given to any black substance used for the 
eyes, XIII. 497, 

Sur'uames, the commencement of the use of, clearly traceable 
to feudal times, XIII. 260, ; according to Camden, not 

settled among the common people till the reign of Henry 
IL, 261 ; not usual in Wales till a comparatively late 
period, 261. 

Surround, the game of, a Chinese variation of the game of 
chess, XVII. 356, n.s, 

Silrya, I. 113, n,s, 

Suryaprabha, VIII. 28, 

Sus, in Morocco, notices of the province of, IV. 116, o.s. ; 

arms used by the people of, 126. 

Susa, summary of M. Dieiilafoy’s exploration of, XVIIL 
Lxxxni, 552, 7i.s. 

Susiana, inscriptions of, XII. 482, o.s. 

Susu language of Africa, XIX. 686, n.s, 

Sutkagen Dor, ruins, etc., at, IX. 122, n.s, 

Sutlej valley, XVI. 16, n.s. 

Sutra of the Forty- two Sections, translated from the Chinese, 
XIX. 32, O..S. 

literature, the, succeeded immediately that of the Vedas, 

XIII. 105, 

Suttas, quoted b}^ M. Frankfurter, taken from the Samyutta 
Xikaya, XII. 548, n.s. 

Suvaniapanari-rnahanagara, VIII. 17, n.s. 
Suvarnapanari-nagara, 47, VIII. n.s, 

Suvarnaprabhasa, VIII. 7, 17, n.s, 

Suyematsu’s translation of the Genjimonogatari, XIX. 37, 43, 
n.s. 

Suyetake, name of a character in a Japanese legend, XVIL 
7, n.s. 

Svami-Xarayana, the reformer of tie Vaishnava Faith, XIV. 
309, n.s. 

Svarvaidya, VIII. 24, n.s. ^ ^ ^ vxtttt 

Svastika, the, apparently of Western Asian origin, Xvlll. 

391, n.s. 

Svayambhuchaitya-bhattarakoddesa, VIII. 15, 19, n.s. 
Svayambhuchaitya-samutpattikatha, VIII. _ 

Svayambhudharmadhatusamutpattimdanakatha, VIII. 19, n.s, 

SvayambbOddesa, VIII. 19, n.s. 

Svayambbupurai^a, VIII. 14, 15, 19, ^ 


STayambhiisamticldesa, VIII. 19, n.s, 
Sirayaiiibbiltpatti-katlia, Till. 19, n.s, 
Svayanibbutpatti-samuddesa, Till. 20, n.s, 

SwabhfiTika, quota, tions in proof of the, II. 295, o.s, 

SwaiiiT, Sir Miitu Goornara, life of, XI. vi, n.s. 

Swauetian, Tocabulary of, XIX. 146, 

Swanston, Captain C., memoir of the Ghurcb of Malavala bv 
I. 171, e.s. ; IL 234, o.s. 

Swastika, the Buddhist emblem (illustrated), XIX. 244, n.n. 
Sword-blades, Damascus, IV. 187, o.s . ; ^raterings of lowlier 
of the, ibid, ; attempts at imitating the, ibid, ; causes of, 189. 
Syagrus, XIX. 294, o,s, 

SyamS-jataka, VIII. 14, n.s, 

Sykes, CoL *^V. A., description of the wild dog of the "Western 
Ghats, Traas. III. 405 ; on the Kolisurra silkwwrn of the 
Deccan, ihkL ; on the identity of the ornaments worn by 
the Brinjaries, with those on figures in the Oarli Cave 
Temples, 451 ; yaluable survey of the Dekkan by, I. 
158, o.s. ; on tbe land tenures of the Dekkan, II. 205, 
o.s. ; III. 350, o.s. ; inscriptions from the Boodh caves 
near Joonur, IV. 287, o.tS. ; on the three-faced busts of 
Siva in the Cave Temples of Elephant a near Bombay, and 
Ell ora near Dowlatabad, V. 81, o,8 , ; on the state of India 
before the Mohammedan invasion, YI. 48, o.s. ; ancient 
inscription at Sanchi, near Bhilsa, 246 ; on a catalogue of 
Chinese Buddhist works, IX. 199, o.h. ; miniature Chaityas 
and inscriptions from Sarnath, XYI. 37, 227, o.s. ; traits 
of Indian character, XVII. 223, o.s. ; note on Buddhist 
golden relics discovered at Eangoon, 299. 

Syncellus’s chronology of Africanus, XTIII. 379, o.s. 

Synod of XJdiampe, I. 186, o.s. 

Syriac literature, XIII. ci, n.s. ; XIV. lxxxix ; XV. lxxix ; 
XVI. lxxxix; XVIL xcv ; XVIIL cii, 554; XIX. 177, 
535, u*s. 

Syriac MSS. recently discovered, XYIII. cm, n.s. 

Syrian and Arabian inscriptions collected by Prof. Eating, 
summary of their nationality, XVIII. cxxxviii, n.s. 

Christians of Malayala, I. 171, o.s. ; II. 51, 234, o.s. 

proverbs, a collection of, XIX. 698, n.s. 

Szema devotes the 123rd chapter of his book to a description 
of Dawan and of the adjacent countries, X. 296, n.s. 
Szetchuen, the Lolos of, have lost the knowledge of their old 
alphabet, XVII. 441, n.s. 
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% the prefix, in the Semitic languages, XIV. 114, ^^.s. 

Ta tung fu, the western capital, submits to the Kin troops, 
IX 281, 

Tabakah-i-XacM, III. 438, n.%, 

Tabari, as edited by Zotenberg, XI. 25, ns , ; Khosru and his 
son Shiruyieh, 165. 

Tabaristan (Thomas), V. 408, ns, 

Tabasseran language spoken in the Caucasus, XVII. 157, 
Tabnit, inscription of king, XIX. 705^ n.s. 

Tabriz, establishment of a printing press at, L 323, o.s, 
Taddhitapatala, VIII. 45, n,s. 

Tahir of Xasrabad, biography of poets, IX. 137, o.s, 

Tai grou|), comprehends the Ahom, Khamti, Shan, Lao, 
Siamese and Tai Mow, X. 27, n.s. ; XII. 250, n.s. 

Taj Mahal, measurement of, VIL 54, o.s. 

Taj-ul-Maasir, III. 433, n.s, 

Taketori, a Japanese story, XIX. 37, n.s, ; various editions of 
the, 44 ; Romanized translation of the, 46. 

Takhallus or Maklas, fancy names assumed by poets, XI. 227, 

. n.s: . 

Takhilra, VI. 94, n.s. 

Takht-i-Baki, inscription of, VII. 376, n.s. 

Takht-i-Rustam, architectural details at (illustrated), XVIIL 
344, n.s, 

Takpa, Gyarung, and three other Trans-Himalayan languages, 
have words in common with the Tibetan, X. 25, n.s. 
Takshasila, XIX. 202, n.s, 

Talbot, H. Fox, translations of Assyrian inscriptions, XVIIT. 
35, o.s. ; reason for presenting them to the Society at once, 
ibid. ; transcription and Latin translation of Birs-Nimrud 
inscription, 36; English translation of, 41 ; commentary 
on, 42 ; additional note on, 104; note on site of Borsippa, 
50 ; Mr. Oppert^s translation of, 51 ; remarks on inscription 
of Michaux, 62 ; transcription and Latin translation of, 
54; English translation of, 61; commentary on, 62; M. 
Oppert's translation of, 74; remarks on inscription of 
Bellino, 76; translation of: annals of Sennacherib, 77; 
transcription of, 83 ; observations on, 87 ; letter proposing 
comparative translations of Tiglath-Pileseris inscription, 
150 ; deposits four sealed packets of translations of Cunei- 
form inscriptions, xi ; additional notes, 362 ; on Michaux 
inscription, 364 ; on Bellino, 865 ; addenda, 367 ; trans- 
lations of Assyrian texts by, XIX. 124, 261, o.s.; contribu- 
tions towards a glossary of the Assyrian language. III. 1,, 
n.s. : IV. 1, n.s. • ; \ r.. 
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Talbot, Capt. the Hon. M. G,, Discovery of Caves on the 
Murghab/^ XYIII. 92, n,s,; *'The Eock-cut Caves and 
Statues of Bimlan/’ 823; his first letter to Mr. W. 
Simpson, 329 ; his second letter, 344. 

Taleb Sidi Ibrahim ben Miihammed el Messi, the personal 
narrative of the, including some statistical and political 
notices of that extreme south-west country of Morocco, 
IV. 116,o..s. 

Tales, Chinese, analysis of, I. 307, o.s. 

Ta-lih, the translator of the life of Buddha, probably lived 
about A.». 150, X. 355, n,s. 

Talismans, inscriptions on the orthodox, always passages 
from the Koran, etc., XI. 122, 7i.s. ; remarkable one in 
the possession of the late Colonel Guthrie, and description 
of, 123. 

Tallies, use of, XVII. 430, 

Talmena, part of, is identifiable with Taluinan or Chahbar, 
XL 140, 

Talmud, French version of the, XVIII. lxxxvi, n.s, 

Tamar, Queen of Georgia, IX. 367, n.s. 

Tamba, a province in Japan, XVII. 1, n.s, 

Tamil alphabet, independent of Sanskrit, XIX. 566, 

language, X. 4, ; grammar of, hj Dr. Pope, and 

dictionary by Mr. Rottler, XI. 63, ri.s. ; two theories of 
the origin of the, XIX. 559, n.s. 

literature, XVII, cviii, n.s. 

the pre-Sanskrit element in ancient, XIX. 658, n.s. 

Milton^s Paradise Lost translated into, XIII. Lxviii, 

Tamils, the customs of, duly preserved by the successive 
governments of Ceylon, XIII. 236, n.s, 

Tamluk, VI. 243, n.s, 

Tammana Xuwera, site and ruins of, VI, 242, o,s, 
Tamralipti, VI. 243, 

Tan Sahan, legend of the death-wound of, XIII. 506, n.s. 
Tanaka Daishu, his edition of the Taketori, XIX. 44, 

n,s, 

T’ang dynasty, two histories of, preserved, compiled by the 
officers of the State Historiographical Office, XII. 436, n,s.; 
the old, compiled in 110 books from a.d. 713-741, 437 ; 
final close of, in a.d. 907, XIII. 148, 
Tantranidanarahasya, VIII. 29, 

Tantraslokasangraha, YIII. 40, 

Tanukh, VI. 18^ 

Taoist doctrines,. XVII. oxx, n,s. 


Taoa-kwang, Emperor of Climax his nomination in 1821, 
Trans. 111. Wh 

Taoii, the, in BalucH ie. slaves, XI. 145, n.s. 

Taouism of the Chinese, III. 285, o.s. 

Taprobaiie, XVIII. 352, o.s. 

Taqsim-jamas, XIX. 498, 7i,s. 

Tarabhattaraka, VIII. 23, n.s, 

Tarabhattarika, VIII. 23, n.s. 

Taranchi language, XVIII. 185, 

Targum Onkelos, the, XVII. lxxiv, n.s. 

Tarastotra, VIII. 25, 

Tarawih, the long night service of the Eamadhan, meaning 
of, XIL7, 

Tarikh el Mostahsir, VI. 21, 25, n.s. 

Tarikh-i-Afaghanah, III. 447, n s. 

Tiirikh-i-al-i-Sabuktagin, III. 422, n.s. 

Tarikh“i“Baihaki, III. 422, n.s. 

Tarikh-i-Ohaghatai, III. 470, n.s. 

Tarikh-i-Firoz-Shahi, III. 441, n.s. 

Tarikh-i-Khafl Khan, III. 464, n.s. 

Tarikh“i“Rashidi, III. 426, n.s. 

Tarikh-i-Yamini, III. 424 n.s. 

Tarku, inscription of, XIV. 676, n.s. 

Tarshish, XVIII. 350, as. 

Tarsus, seal found near, XIX. 699, n.s. 

Tartar and Turk, taken generally, mean Homad, Turcoman, 
Bedouin,” etc., XIV. 153, n.s. 

languages, intensity shown by the reduplication of the 

original root in, XIV, 132, n.s. 

onihe name of, XIV. 126, n.s. 

Tartary, western, notices of (Davis), Trans. II. 197. 

Tassy, Garcin de, memoir of, XI. xi, n.s, 

Tata, the universal form for Tartar” adopted in the Celestial 
Empire, XIV. 143, n.s, 

Tatar, not a genuine Tartar word, XTV. 129, n.s. 

Tatars, massacre of, by Russians, XVIII. 414, a.s. 

Tattooing, peculiar style among the Gwambas, XVI. 46, n.s. 
Tattvaj ilanasiddhi, VIII. 35, n.s, 

Tattvajfianasiddhi-tippam, VIII. 36, n.s. 

Tattva-Muktavali, a vigorous attack on the Vedanta system, 
XV. 137, n.s . ; the text of, 139; translation of, 155. 

Tau, the Egyptian emblem, is apparently the half triiuk, 
XVIIL 396, 

Taurus symbol explained, XVIII. 40.2> 

Tausch, tJharles, notice of the Circassians by, I. 98, o.s, 
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Tavernier, Ms estimate of the value of Great Table 

Diamond/^ XIX. 496, n.s. 

Tavov, account of the province of, III. 26, o.s . ; trade of 
288 ; pagodas of, 328. ^ 

Tay lards {i\e. men Trith tails), evidence in favour of, XIX. 

453 , n.s. 

Taylor, G,, his work on the aborigines of Formosa, XIX, 

457 , n.s. 

Taylor, Eev. Isaac, general views of, on the origin of tbe 
Indian alphabet, XVI. 347, n£,; advocates the Sabsean 
origin of the South Asoka alphabet, 350. 

Taylor, J. E., on the ruins of 3Iuqeyer, XV. 260, o.s,; notes 
on Abu Shahreiii and Tel el Lahm, 404. 

Taylor, Ool. Meadows, sketch of the topography of East and 
"West Berar, in reference to the production of cotton, XX. 

I, o.s , ; life of, IX. vi, n,s, 

Taylor, Capt. R., notes to account of ruins of Ahwaz, Trans, 

II. 208. 

TayloFs cylinder, I. 159, n,s, 

Taynia, VI. 13, 

Ttxjy, VI. 17, n,s, 

Tcharitapoura, VI. 245, 

Tchen, meaning of the word, XVII. 469, n,s. 

Tea, on the production of, in Assam, XIX. 316, o.s. 
Tea-plant in China, XII. 125, o.s , ; specimens of, sent from 
Xipal to Dr. "Wallich in 1816, X. 133, n.s.; approved by 
London merchants, as sent from India in 1842-3 by Dr. 
Falconer and Mr. Jameson, X. 142, n.s. 

Tea-plantations, list of private, in the Dehra Dun, with 
memoir, in 1874, by G. E. C. Williams, X. 149, n,s, 
Tedmur, the famous city, XIX. 589, 7i,s, 

Teika, the collector of the ^'Hundred Odes,’^ about a.d, 1213, 
X. 327, 

Tel el Lahm, notes on, by J. E. Taylor, XV. 412, o.s, 

Telfair, 0., I. vi, o.s. 

Tell Xebesheli, recent discoveries at, XVIII. cxxix, n.s. 
Teloni, Dr. Bruto, his Assyrian Ohrestomathy, XIX. 699, 
n.s. 

Telugu, grammar (Arden), and grammar and dictionary 
(Brown), XI. 65, n.s, 

literature, XVII. cviii, n.s, 

— vocabulary, XIX. 562, n.s, 

Temah, VI. 11, n.s. 

Temperature of Constantinople, XIX. 30, o.s. ; of Bangalore, 
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Temple, Oapt., “ Oa tte Trade Dialect of the Naggash,” XYII. 
xlv, n.s . ; “ Wide-Awake Stories,” cxxvi ; his remarks oa 
Panjab folklore, 381 ; “ Legends of the Paniab ” quoted, 
393. 

Temple, Sir Grenville, on a Phcenician Inscription found near 
Tunis, Trans. III. 648 j letter of, on Phoenician inscriptions, 
IV. 185, o.s. 

Temple, a, found in nearly every Himalayan village, XVI. 
14, 

the Buddhist, an apparatus of saint- worship, its 

only ritual, XIV. 226, n.s. 

Temples not mentioned in the Mahabharata, XIV. 219, n.s. 
Temples, the orientation of, XVIII. 425, n.s. 

Ten tribes of Israel, an enquiry into the fate of the, IV. 

217.0. 5. 

Te]Qjiku= Northern India, XIX. 6, ^^.5. 

Tennasserim, history of (Low), 11. 248, o.s. ; III. 25 ; IV. 
42 ; V. 141, 262. 

Tenure of land in British India, on the laws affecting the, 

1 . 158 . 0 . 5 . 

Terantief, M., grammar of languages spoken in Central Asia, 
XVIIL 187, 7^.5. 

Teredon, XIX. 295, o.s. 

Termedh, VI. 99, n.s. 

Tertiary rocks, XII. 86, o.s, 

Ternvalluvor, memoir of, I. 141, o.s. 

Tesa, doubtless the present Tes, the chief town on the Makran 
coast when Marcian wrote, XI. 146, n.s. 

Teshu Lama, of Tibet, sends an embassy to Warren Hastings 
to intercede for the Bhutanese, X. 121, n.s. 

Tetala, expedition against tribe of, XIX. 246, o.s. 

Tewarik Berbers, expedition against tribe of, XIX. 246, 0 . 5 . 
Tezerwelt, notice of the district of, IV. 118, o.s, 

Thai tsu, VII. 815, ^. 5 . 

Thales, eclipse of, XVIII. 137, 0 . 5 . 

Thapas, IV. 180, n.s. 

Thatta, Sindhian city of, I. 206, o.s. 

Thea, or Camellia plant, no true specimens of, found growing 
wild west of Sikkim, X. 133, n.s. 

Theehaw’s Pali and Burmese MSS. now in the India Office 
Library, XIX. 331, n.s. 

Theobald, W., on the coins of Kunanda, XIX. 341, n,$. 
Theodores T., memoir of, XVIIL nix, n.s^ 

Thesaurus Syriacus, XIX. 183, n.s, /V . 

Thibet, disposal of the dead in, VI, 28, n*s,. 
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Thomas, E., Coins of Hindu Kings of Kabul/' IX. 177, o,s, • 
Coins of the Kings of Ghazni/' 267 ; On the Sah Kings 
of Suraslitro/' XII. 1, o,s, ; On the Pehlvi Coins of the 
Early Mohammedans/' 253; ^^Supplementary Paper on 
the "Coins of the Kings of Ghazni/' XVII. 138, o.s. • 
'^Bactrian Goins," XX. 99, o.s.; ^'On the Identity of Xan- 
drames and Kananda/' I. 447, n.s.; ‘‘'Initial Coinage of 
Bengal," IL 145, rh8. ; “Sassanian Inscriptions/' III. 241, 

“ Indo-Parthian Goins," IV. 603, n,s , ; “ Initial 
Coinage of Bengal," VI. 339, fhs . ; “ Note on a Jade 
Drinking Vessel of the Emperor Jahangir," VII. 384, h.s,] 

“ Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates," IX. 1, n,s. ; “ Early 
Faith of Asoka/' 165 ; “ The Hook-cut Phrygian Inscrip- 
tions at Doganlii," X. 361, “ On the Position of 

Women in the East in Olden Time," XI. 1, w. 5 . ; the 
Epoch of fhe Guptas, XIII. 624, “ On the Indian 

Balhara, and the Arabian Intercourse with India in 
the ninth and following centuries," XIV. xxxiv, n.s.; 
“Parthian and Indo-Sassaniaii Goins," XV. 73, n.s.; “The 
Rivers of the Vedas, and the Wa}" the Aryans Entered 
India/' 357 ; memoir of, XVIII, xxxix, 546, n.s, 

Thomas the Apostle, introduction of Christianity into India 
by, I. 173, o.s. ; martyrdom of, 174. 

Thomas, St., Saxon life of, XVI. 263, n.s, ; story of, in 
“ The Golden Legend/' {did, ; probably laboured, if at all, 
in North-West India, 264. 

Thoms, P. P., description of ancient Chinese vases, I. 57, o,s. ; 
II. 166, o.s, 

Thorbum, S. S., “Bannu," XVII. 406, 

Thoresby, Colonel Charles, life of, XX. ix, o.s. 

Thornton, T. H., “ The Vernacular Literature and Folklore 
of^he Panjab," XVII. 373, 

pwSrowgood, Mr., bis excavations at Pallavaram, XIX. 694, 
n.s. 

Thousand and One Nights, most of the names in, of Arab 
origin, XIII. 279, n.s.; tales of, a faithful picture of Arab 
manners diudngthe decline of the Khalifate, and in Egypt, 
279. 

Thowdaurs of the Nilagiri hills, IL 36, o.s. 

Thugs, notes on the, by Lieut. Reynolds, communicated by 
Lieut.-Col. Smyth, IV. 200, o.s. ; method of killing their 
victims, 201 ; object of their worship, 202 ; considerable 
number of them Musulmans, 203 ; symbol of their worship, 
204 ; murderous acts of, 208 ; luggais, or grave diggers of 
the, 209; division of their spoils, 210 ; languages of, 211 ; 



system of communication, 212; impunity of their pro- 
ceedings, 213* 

Tiiuparama, the oldest dagaba at Inuradhapura (Capper), 

Thupawamsa, YII. 168, n.s, 

Tiberius, Campaign in Asia, VI. 121, n.s. 

Tibet, trade with, and ultimately, through it, with China ; 
not apparently dangerous, X* 115, n.s,; the roads to, 
present no insuperable difficulties, 123 ; the people of, 
quiet, inoffensive, but brave, 125; the key to Chinese 
history and institutions, to be found in, 126 ; much trade 
with China via Singanfoo, but roads impassable in winter, 
ibid. ; independent tribes to the X. of, 311 ; first heard of 
by the Chinese at the end of the sixth century a.i)., XII. 
436, n.s, ; during Ming Dynasty, usually called Wussiitsang, 
ibid ; European name of, derived from Muhammedan 
sources, ibid ; knotted cords used as a substitute for writing 
in, XVII. 425, n,s.; the alphabet in, 470; various sub- 
stitutes for writing used in, 425. 

Tibet and Mongolia, explorations in, XVIL lxxt, \ 

Tibetan glossary (Schlagentweit), XX. 67, language, for- 
mation of tenses in, generally dependent on certain prefixed 
letters, X. 12, n.s, ; language, grammar by M. Jaeskhe, 

XI. 67, n,s, ; dictionary of, XIII. lxviii, n.s, ; chronology, 
tables referring to, always derivable from Buddhist sources, 

XII, 438, ; literature, XVI. xcix, n.s , ; XVII. cvii, 388, 

n.s, ; charms, 462 ; epic poem, 457 ; origin of the Mo-so 
writing, 463. 

Tibetans, their ancient mode of communication, XVII. 420, 
n.s, 

Tibeto-Burman, dialects of, X. 13, n,s. 

languages, hy Major Fryer, Oapt. Forbes, Mr. St. Barbe, 

and others, XI. 68, n.s. 

Tiesenhausen, M., note from, on coin published by S. L. 
Poole, IX. 137, n.s, ; letter from, to Mr. Edward Thomas, 
XV. 82, n.s, 

Tiglath-Pileser, inscription of, translations of, prepared by 
l)r. Hincks, Dr. Oppert, Mr. Fox Talbot, and Sir Henry 
Kawlinson, to be sent sealed to the committee, XVIL ix, o.s. ; 
inscription of, XVIIL 122, 150, o.s, 

(III.), king of Assyria, usurps the throne of Babylon, 

XIX. 673, ^^.5. 

Timber of Martaban, III. 37, o.s. 

Timor Island, method of making records in, XVIt. 424, n.s. 

Timpallam, III. 168, o.s. , ^ 

voi.. XX. — [kew smiBs.] ■ ' ^ 
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Timur, liis invasion of India, IX. 360, n.s. 

Tiupatala, Till. 4o, «.s. _ 

or Tin-yno, oxpls-Ba-tioii of too conipoiiiLci, axa.. 

192, tl.S. .X-T-TT 

Tiomberombi, a Kicol)aT tale, X V li. XLy, «.s. 

Tipuus, tbe, of Formosa, peculiar marital custom ot, XIX. 

Tlrtba, meaiTing of tlie word, M\. 2^0, n.s. 

Tirucbuli, town of, in. 176, 0.5. _ 

Tirumalla Xavak, cboltri ot, iii. 'O-^, o.s. 

Tiruvalluvar, a great Tamil poet. III. 21/, o.s., XVil. Ibb, 

Titks, Greek, use of tke words Kvpio^, SecTrorTj^ and airo- 
«pciTOp,IX.419,H..s.; Muhammadan ooO; Sassaman, 363. 
Tobacco cultivated in Tennassenm, ill. o^. 

Tod Col. J., account of Greek, Partbian, and Hindu coins and 

Seiak £ou»<i in India, T, I. 313 i ”?“"TT?.kK IS 

inacriplion rdatm to the last Hiedu hiog of Dehll, m. 
461 ; on tbe religious establisbment of ' 

270 ; on sculptures in the cave temples of 328 , on 

a gold ring of Hindu fabrication toimd at Montrose, 559 , 
comparison of Hindu and Theban Hercules, Tram. III. 

Toddy, process of making sugar from, IH. 243, o-®- 
TSgen senseki, a Chinese legend quoted from, XIX. 40, 

Togbkn Sbiib, Emir of Xisabur, coins of, published by S. L. 
Poole, IX. 140, H.S. 

Tokbaristan, geography of, VI. 92, 2/8, n.s. 

Tokke lizard, III. 52, o.s. „ 

SeSisl i^atentaticalwh 

Iomlta''of Tong-to, the medieme-man of the Mo-so, XVH. 
459, n.s. 

Tomna, VI. 140, n.s. , j? ^.-u VVTT 422 n s 

Tomsk, inscriptions on tbe rocks of tbe, XVii. ■ ■ 

Tondaimandalam, province of, I. 293, o.s. 

Tonde, town of, HI. 172, o.s. _ i? T^Pp+ans in 

Tong-mi Samb’ota, legendary instructor of tbe Tibetans 

; ' ■ Smiskrit, XVII. 474, w.s. 

■ ' Toomsab, priest of tbe Eakbyens, XVII. 463, n.s. 
Topawa-Topaw®waj YII. 156, 
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Topes of Indio,, special cbaracters of, that they have round 
bases, XI Y. 29, n.s. ; found west of India have square bases, 
ibid. ; sculpture of, in Museum at Lahore, 30 ; beyond the 
Khj^ber had stairs leading to the top of the square base, 30; 
value of the sculptured, as showing the form of the 
Umbrellas in those of the Trans-Indus, 33. 

Topographical charts, ancient, XVIL 430, n.s. 

Topography of Nineveh, by Capt. Felix Jones, XY. 297, o.s, 
ToromiTna, lY. 110, n.s. 

Tortoise shell of the Mergui Archipelago, III. 42, o.s, 

writing, XYII. 437, n.s. 

Tou-lun, a Tatar, the first who adopted the title of Khan or 
Khacan, IX. 404, 

Trade of Mergui, Tavoy, and Martaban, III. 287, o.s. 

Trade winds, III. 77, o.s. 

Traill, G, W., sites for tea plants, X. 137, n.s. 

Trans-Caspian language, XYIII. 182, n.s. 

Translations, independent prepared versions of inscriptions of 
Tiglath Pileser I., twelfth century b.c,, XYIL ix, o.s. 

from the Chinese of the Pratimoksha, XIX. 407, o.s. 

from the Pali of the Patimokhan, XIX. 415, o.s. 

of an inscription of an ancient Hindu seal, HI. 377, o.s. 

of inscriptions found at Kurda, III. 100, o.s. 

of the Sutra of the Forty-two Sections, XIX. 337, o.s. 

of Chinese tales, I. 307, o.s. 

of three copper-plate inscriptions, I. 447, n.s. ^ 

Translators, a college of, established on the accession of the 
Ming dynasty in a.d. 1407, IX. 246, n.s. 

Trant, W. H., account of the sands, Trans. I. 251. 

Trap in Southern India, IX. 20, o.s. , 

Travancore, 11. H. the Maharaja of, Lakhsmi Dasa^s^ ^‘Suka 
Sandesah, with preface and notes in English,^' edited by, 
XYI. 401, ; life of, XYIII. XLvin, 

Travancore, forests of, IL 332, o.s. 

the Palace Library of, contains five Sandesahs, XYI. 

403, n.s. 

Trees, artificially-tramed, XYIII. 471, n.s. 

Triad Society of the Tien-ti-huih, of the Chinese, YI. 120, 
o.s. 

of China, YIII 361, o.s. ; 

Trial by Jury, by Bam Bax, III. 244, o.s. 

of skill,. .curious Hindi, XIX,„148, n.s^ 

Triangle, a Buddhist symbol, XYIII. 399, o.s. ^ ^ 

Tribal names, the multiplication of, well shown xn a modem 
history of the Sultans of Muscat, XL 221, n.s. 
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Tribes, bill, of E. frontier of British India, lineage and list 

of words, XII. 252, n.s. .. 

of Thibet w’ho feed their horses m winter on meat, 



dliage of, II. 336, o.s. 

-- glia, XVIII. 243, O.S. 

■ ■ ■ illy accepted ineaning 


Trimbuhjee Maiig. 

Trimurti or Trisakti, nsua. 

island of Bali, IX. 89, n.s. _ , 

Tripitaka, Buddhist, life of Buddha, in, translateo 
X.'3.55, n.s. ; contains, also, a Chinese copy ot t 

niapada, 3 .j 7. ,i 'c'tv ooq 

Tri-Ratna, F. Pincott’s article XLX. 2o -, J 

Trisfila, the Buddhist embleni^, XVI. lb, n.s. XL 
Trivalore, model of the Hindu Pagoda at, i. s, o.s. 

Triyanacharva, ^ III. 28, n.s. 

Trlibner, X.; Memoir of, XVI. xvn, n.s 
Triimpp, Per. Dr., on the language of the Xahi 
O.S , ; on tlie declensional features or ISorth ii 
naculars, 361 ; translation of the Adi Granth bj”, 
memoir of, XVII. xxxn, n.s.; extracts froin 
duction to his translation of the^Adi Granth, is 
n.s . ; his Brahhi Grammar, XIX. 6k 
T’saiig history, itinerary from, XII. 03b, n.s. 
Tseng. Marquis, Chinese Minister at the Court of 
works in Chinese presen ted_ by to ri.A.o., XU. 
his testimony as to the genuineness of the sculp 
Wu temple,‘XVIII. 470, n.s. ; “ Art, a Chines 
an English poem by H. W. Freeland, ^ 

Tsherkess language spoken in the Caucasus, A \ i 
Tshetshen or Tush language spoken in the Cauc 
157, «.S. 



Tunis, note on the mai'bles of, XVIIL 48, n.s. 

Turanian races, XI. 8, n.s, ; XII. 218, 

Tvpavvovvro^, this legeiid of Yalue, as connected mth the 
Stlh kings Xahapana and Chastana, IX. 21, n,s. 

Turkey, present of books by the Sultan of, XIX. 306, n.s. 
Turkluiii EhatOn, account and "old coin of, XL 26, n.s, 

Tiirki language, X. 308, ; XI. 94, ^^.5. ; XVII. 153, ^^.5. ; 

XVIIL 178, w.s. 

Turkish Inscriptions, XIX. 700, n.s, 

literature, XII. civ, n,s , ; XIII. cxvr ; XIV. cxxv ; 

XV. cxv ; XVI. cx ; XVIIL cxxiv, 564 ; XIX. 178, 330, 
700. 

^‘Turkish Eace,^^ Vambery’s work on the, XIX. 330, n.s. 

newspaper, circulation of the official, I. 162, o.s, 

Turko-Tatar and Finn-Fgric, note on, XVIII. 465, n.s. 

Tank, Van der, M,, On the Existing Dictionaries of the 
Malay Language, I. 181, n.s , ; Outlines of a Grammar 
of the Malagas}^ Language,^^ 469 ; Malay MSS. belong- 
ing to the Eoyal Asiatic Society, II. 85, n,s,; '^Xotes on 
the Kawi Language and Literature, XII 1. 42, 584, n,s, 
Tvashtar, I. 131, n.s. 

Tyre, population of, XIL 353, o,$. 

Tytler, J., Persian mathematics and astronomy, IV. 254, o.s. 


Fchimaro, a family of noted craftsmen who explain to Lady 
Kaguya the falsehood of Prince Kuramochi, XIX. 14, n,8. 
Pchista, I. 372, n,s, 

TIcle language spoken in the Caucasus, XVIL 157, n.s, 
TJdiampur, synod of Indian Christians at, I. 186, o.s. 

Lgrian nearly allied to Scythic, XV. 2, o.s, 

TJigur MS., the ^^Kudatku Bilik/’ XVIIL 190, n.s, 

IJighiirs, in a.d. 1001, send an embassy seeking aid against 
Chao pao Id, XV. 449, n,s. 

TJkIn-zcr (Ohinzirus), king of Babylon, XIX, 673, n.s. _ 
IJkiyah, an ounce of Egypt, weighs 5711 to 576 grains, X. . 
IIO n.s, 

D ku Tiai (born a.d. 1 020), greatly extends the power of the 
Kins or Jurchis, IX. 250, n.s, 

Dio, the Kin Emperor, letter from, XV. 469, .n.s, 

Dmmanigas, king of Elam, XIX. 674, n.s. 

Uncurl, III. 423, noa 

University at the Moscjue al Azhar in Cairo, XIX. n.s. 
Un-jin in Corea, description of a colossal statue at, XIX. 
653, n.s. 
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Upamshad literature (Whitney), XIX. 700, n.s. 

TJpas, or poison tree of Java, lY. 194, o.s, 
Upasarapada-Kamiiia%-ac5 '{ Dickson), YII. 1, n,s, 

Epliam, E., memoir of, L v, o.s.; his translation of the 
Eatnacari, XY. 340, n 
Yposliadliavadaiia, YIII. 14, 

Eppaya, a Deccan poetess, I. 141, o.s. 

Upper, Asia, use of notched sticks by the nations of, XVIL- 
432, n.s. 

-wr, the ancient origin of this termination in the iiaines of 
large towns and districts, XIX. 577, n.s, 

Ural-Altaic or Finno-Tataric families of languages, five-fold 
. division o,f, X.IY. 42 ,.b.6‘.. 

Urardhian gods, alphabetical list of, XI Y. 412, u.s. 

Urardhu or Ararat, the name by which the kingdom of 
Yan is represented in the Assyrian inscriptions, XIV. 
390, 

Urdhn, name of the Armenian highlands 16th or 17th cent. 
■B.a, XIY. 392, /i.s.. 

Urdu dictionary (Platts), XYIII. cxv, n,s, 

Urdil-Sindhl character, I. 40, 

Uriya, grammar of, by Mr. Maltby, XI. 65, n.s. 

Uriyas and Koiidbs of Orissa, XYII. 1, o.s. 

Urquhart, D., his investigations relative to ancient inter- 
course between the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean Sea,, 
1 . 161 , 0 . 5 . 

Urtagu, king of Elam, XIX. 679, 7i.s. 

Urzana, king of Mutsatsir, seal of, XI Y. 673, n.s. 

Usha, YI.119, 

Ushnlshavijaya-dharanl, YIII. 50, n.s, 

Ussher’s Hebrew Chronology, I. 157, 7ls. 

Usury, the taking of, strictly prohibited by the Xoran, XIII. 
430, n.s. ; according to Mohammedan Law means interest 
at any rate and is not limited to loans of any special kind, 
431 ; Mohammedan prohibition of, probabty derived from 
the Jews, who, however, were allowed to take it from 
foreigners, ibid , ; only permitted to Mohammedans when 
the country they are in is a Dar-ool-Hurb, 432. 
Utsuho-monogatari, popularly ascribed to Minainoto Jmi, 
XIX. 42, ?n5. 

Uttara-kuru, the name of the most northern and coldest land, 
whence the Aryans originally came, IX. 64, n.s. 
Uttarayana, a Hindu religious festival, IX. 64, o.s. 
Uye-tsu-fumi, the history,’^ only the usual Japanese myth- 
ology with plenty of anachronisms, etc., XY. 321, n.s. 
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TJzbeg Epos, ^translation from different cantos of, XII. 370, 
n,s . ; Turkish language of, very plain and un artificial, ibid , ; 
MS, described by M. Vambery of, belongs to the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, and is dated a.b. 1510, 378 ; probably 
the only one in Europe, ihuL\ the author of, known to 
have been Prince Mehemmed Salih, of Kharezm, 375; 
employed by Sheibaiii in various confidential missions, 
377 ; Baber's opinion of, naturally unfavourable as that 
of an enemy, ibid* 

IJdvend, the treasure city of the Kara Khitai, VIII. 276, n.s. 


Vaccination, introduction of, into India, Trans. II. 64. 

Vada-galai and Ten-galai, views of, XIV. 300, 

Vadikavadana, VIII. 20, n.s, 

Vaggi or Sam-Vaggi, probably Scythians, XIV. 32, n.s, 

Vagvairadasavairacharya, VIII. 17, n.s. 

Vahni, III. 228, 

Vaidalai, III. 170, o.s. 

Vaihu, or Easter Island, inscriptions in, XVII. 442, n.s. 

Vaishnava reformers advocate God's unity and personality in 
the twelfth, thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
XIII. 2, n.s . ; system, great error of, the need of constant 
avataras, ihkl. ; religion, a characteristic of, the belief in 
the plurality of incarnations, XIV. 297, n.s . ; sect, the 
Bible of, the Bhagavata Piirana, and the Bhagavud-Gita, 
ibid. ; distinguished from the Saivas by the fact that their 
frontal marks are perpendicular, 299 ; connection of wdth 
Vedism, Brahmanism, and Saivism, 290; grew out of 
Saivism, 294 ; the reason of its progress in India, 296 ; 
the only Indian system which exhibits the elements of a 
genuine religion, ibid. ; one special characteristic of, the 
tenderness to animal life, 299 ; emblem, the tortoise, XVIIL 
403, n,B. 

Vaishnavas have their Vishnu-pad, but wdtli different symbols 
from those of the Jainas, IX. 164, n.s. 

Vajjiaiis, speech attributed to Buddha, about them, XVI. 
256, 

Vajracharya, VIII. 7, n.s. 

Vajrachbedika Siitra (Beal), I. 1, n.s. 

Vajradato, VIII. 23, n,s. 

Vajragurujivaharsha, VIII. 40, n.s. 

Vajravidarani-dharanT, VIII. 50, n.s. 

Val, &W(i. = vana, Sansk., VIL 41, n.,s, 

Vaia (Bala), VIIL 24, 
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Yalabti era and dynasty, XIL 4, o.st, . 

Valabliis, date of tlie assertion of siipreniacy l>y, NIII. 

631, 

Valeiitiniainis and Yalens, inscriptions of, IX. 324, 

Vallablia, the fourth great Yaishnava sect founded by, XIY. 

30(), ; Epicurean views of his disciples, 307. 

Tally, a Deccan poetess, I. 141, o.s. 

Vanianaha, TII. 97, n.s, 

Vambery, A., ‘‘'On the Uzbeg Epos,” XII. 365, a.s. ; Ins 
“ Turkish Race,” and repl}" to 31. Hunfalyy on the Turko- 
Tatar and Fiiin-Ugric question, XIX. 330, n.s. 

Tan as late as b.c. 610 still in the hands of its native 
nioiiarchs, XIV. 409, iks. ; citadel rode of, probability that 
there were Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions there, before 
those of Sardnris I., 523 ; built by Argistis, the son of 
31eniias, 570 ; the kingdom of, reached its highest power 
■ under Argistis I., 670.- 

Tan, Cuneiform inscriptions of, by the Rev. E. Ilincks, IX. 

387, ; XII. 475, ; XTIII. 567, n.s. 

Tan den Berg, 31. L. 3Y. C., his “ Hadhramout etles Colonies 
I de TArchipel Indien, XIX. 634, n,s. 

1 3^an der Linde, “History of Chess, X3^II. 353, n,8, 

3^an der Tiiuk, Dr, H. N., on the existing dictionaries of the 
Malay language, I. lAl, ; outlines of a grammar of 
the Slalagasy language), 419 ; short account of the 3Ialay 
MSS. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society, II. 85, 
Tannic inscriptions, geography of, XIV. 388, ; kings 

penetrated to the N. as far as Lake Erivan, 399; towns, 
'J. the most complete list of them in the inscription of Tiglath- 

Pileser II., 401 ; kings reigned between Shalmaneser IL 
and Tiglath-Pilcser II., 402 ; inscriptions, history of, ihid, ; 
inscriptions modelled after the Assyrian inscription of 
Kurkh, 403 ; kingdom, the old, had ceased to be before 
Alexander’s conquests, 409; warriors, dress of, like the 
I'littites, 411; inscriptions, theology of, 412; syllabary, 
modified form of the ninth century Assyrian, 417 ; syllabary 
and grammar, ibid . ; inscriptions, chief difficulties of, arise 
from our faulty copies, 418; characters, history of, 420; 
ideographs, list of, 421 ; determinatives, list of, 422 ; noun 
has singular and plural; at least, seven cases; but no gender, 
427 ; declension of, 433 ; verb, notice of, 442 ; adverbs, 
prepositions, etc., 444; syntax, 445; inscriptions, general 
v account of the mode of decipherment, 447 ; inscriptions of 
uncertain date, 657 ; inscriptions, vocabulary from, 681 ; 
syllabary, the, XIX. 653, n.B. 
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Yarada Ohatiirtliij a ITinda religious festival, IX* 77, o 
Yaragiina, III. 210, o.s. 

Varaha Miliira, I. 408, n.s . ; VIL 81, n,s, ; his Brhat-Sahhita, 
IV* 430, n.s , ; YI. 36, 279, n.s. 

Yara Raja, III* 210, 

Yararuchi, grammar of Prakrit h}^, in first century b.c., XI. 
291, ‘}KS. 

Yaruna, I* 77, '}ls. ; the worship of, XIX. 576, n.s. 
Yasconcellos-Abreii, paper by, on Indian myths, preserved in 
the ^‘Lusiadas/^ XIII. lxxviit, n,s. 

Vases, ancient Cliinese, I. 57, 213, o.s. 

Yasishtha, the great riyal of Viswaniitra, and, like him, the 
author of many hymns, XY* 377, n.s, 

Yasithi, names of the descendants of, preserved on many 
coins of various devices, XI. 46, n s, 

Yasoo Gharitra, an epic poem Iby Bhattu Marti, 
o.s. 

Vastu, YIII. 9, 

Yasubandha, VIII. 18, n.s, 

Vasucleva, coins bearing the name of, XI. 163, ?i.s. 
Vasudhara, VIII. 13, 43, n.s, 

Yasudhara-devivrata, VIII. 13, 

Yasudhara-dluiram, VIII. 41, 49, n,s, 

Yasudhara-vrata, VIII. 13, n.s, 

Vasugi, the wife of Tiravalluvar, the Tamil poet, anecdotes 
of, 'XVII. 174, 

Vasumitra, the President of the last Council held by Kanishka, 
X. 859, n,s. 

Vasundhara, VIII. 50, n.s. 

Vasundhara-devivrata, YMII. 14, n.s. ^ ^ ^ -v'ttt 

Yatteluttu, a third Indian alphabet of foreign origin, XVl. 
352, n.s, 

Vatteruttn, the ancient Tamil alphabet, XIX. 567, n.s. 
Vaux‘'W. 8. W., late Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vote of thanks to, moved by Sir H. 0. Rawlinson, XVII. 
CLXV, n.s.; tribute of Mr. R. N. Oust to, and minute of 
Ihe Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, clxix; memoii. 
XVIII, VI, n.s . ; PbcBnician inscriptions from Carthage, 
edited and translated by, XX. xiy, d.s. 

Vayu, I. 108, n.s. . t . xi. vtr ' 

Veda, two tables giving the rivers mentioned m the, XV. 

361, n.s. 

Vedanta philosophy, the, XVIII. 

system (Kennedy), Trans. Ill- 

■— — writers on the (0ol6bTooke)'i' 
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Yedantin, tlie, sees that the very conception ot aosoiute 
beinn exektdes duality, X. 36, «.s. ; according to, the being 
that is not God, is not being, ibid. ; attempts, m Brahma, 
the conception of a deity freed from the slightest tincture 

of material ideas, 39. , ,.i • ji xv 

Vedas, beads used in reciting the, like the rosaries of the 

Roman Catholics, IX. 73, «,s. _ ,. . . p ,1 -d- j 

^lax. Ikluller*s suggestion of the division of the Rigveda 

into Mandala and Anuvaka, etc., Xyi. 3bl, «.'S. 

Veddah language, mentioned by Prof. Mas Muller to be a 
corruption of Sanskrit, \ III. 13R n.s. 

Yedie conception of the earth, XIX. Bdi, o.s. _ . 

gods (Muir, J.), I. 51, «.s. ; on Indo-Scythiau coins, IX. 

hymns, first (apiiarently) collected by Krishna Dwaipa- 

yana", the vyasa or arranger, XY.B68, n.s. 

Vehicles used in Tennasserim, III. 31, o.s. 

Yelpu, the, or standard of the Kois, considered sacred, but 
not actually \?orshipped, XIII. 418, «.«. 

Yengi-Obalukya alphabet, X^' II. 442, M.s. ^ 

Verbs, in Gaurian and Romance, notice of, Xii. oDi, 

Verbs and Verbals, in Kabail, Shilha and luarik, specimens 

Veraa^ular literature in India, XVIII. 562, n.s. 

Vessels, natiye, of India and Ceylon, I. 1, 0 . 8 , 

Vetal, on the worship of, V. 192, o.s. 

Veterinary art, the, in ancient India, X\ 111. n.s. 
Victoria, address from the Royal Asiatic Society to He 
Maiesty the Queen, XIX. 549, n.s. ^ 

Viddhal Dominion, at the time of its greatest prosperi y,. 
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Yikrama, III* 207, o.s, 

Yikraina Raja Sinha, the last king of Kandy, YIII* 299, n.a. 

Yikramaditya, IV. 87, 7i.s , ; XII. 268, 

Village officers of Tondaimandalam, I. 298, o.s. 

Yinayaditya, lY. 94, n.s. 

Yinayarthasamnclichaya, VII. 171, 

Vindliya mountains, Hindu law never administered south of, 
XIIL 219, 

Vindusara, creed of, said by the Ceylon authorities to be 
Brail manical, IX. 181, n,s, 

Vinkhila, VI. 261, 

Vinson, J., Dictionnaire d’ Anthropologic,’’ XYII. 429, n.s. 

Vira Pandyan, III. 207, o,s, 

Viracholen, III. 175, a.s. 

Viradattadeva, VIII. 45, n,s. 

Viraj, I. 354, 

Virasbelai-ar, III. 177, o.s. 

Virata Samvat of Mahavira 477 years anterior to Sarnvat of 
Yikramaditya, Trans. I. 211. 

Viryasimha, VIII. 28, n.s. 

Vishnu, natural sympathy with, as a God with human 
feelings, XIV. 295, n.s , ; with the incarnations of, Krishna, 
and Rama, the popular religion of India, 296 ; all sects 
admit that devotion to, supersedes all distinctions of caste, 
299. 

Vishnu Parana recognizes the exalted position of the Hetairai, 
XI. 36, n.s. 

Visianagram, VI. 250, n.s. 

Visvakarman, I. 343, n.s. 

Viswamitra, a Kshattriya by birth, yet exercising the sacer- 
dotal functions of a Brahman, XV. 375, n.s, 

Vitthal Bhaktas of the Dekkan, VII. 64, o.s. 

Vocabularies of words in .Formosan dialects, XIX. 473, n.s. 

Vocabulary of the Gipsey language, Trans. II. 537. 

Maldivian language, VI. 42, o.s. 

Mo“SO language, XVII. 465, n.s. 

Volcanic rocks, age of the, XII. 78, o.s. 

Vologesia, XIX. 295, ^>..9. ^ 

Yrijjis, the, evidently foreigners, of Sanchi sculpture, and 
the term Lichchbavi, XVI. 256, fi.s. 

Vrishan, III. 208, 

Vyadhiprasamanidharani, VIII. 41, n.s. 

Vyakarana, VIII. 9, :./v 

Vyasa, analysis of the Sutras of, Trans. II. 10 ; the arrangei 
of the Vedas, a man of low caste, VI. 407, o.s. ,, , 
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YyaTastlia-Ratnamalla, analysis of the, I. 119, o.s. 
Yyse, G. W., “Geological Notes on the Eirer Indus, 


Wade, Sir T., convention lately made between liim and Li- 
hiing-Chang, X. 113, fhs. ; supplements that made at 
Tientsin seventeen years ago, ihicLi his collection of Chinese 
books at Cambridge, XIX. 179, n.s, ; his note on Dr. 
Edkins's paper on the priority of labial letters, 207. 

Wales, Oghams of, XYII. 434, n.s. „ , 

Walhouse, M. J., megalithic monuments in Coimbatore, VIL 

■IT,".' 

Wall of China, reason of the building, XIII. 132, n.s. 

Nineveh, XY. 321, 

Wallabhipura, notes on the ruins of, XYII. 267, o.s. 

Ymmpiim belts of the Iroquois, XYII. 425, n.s. 

Wan Lu, the name of the “Literary or Polished Style’’ in 
Chinese, XI. 260, n.s. 

Warangal, YI. 261, n.s. 

Waralis, account of, YII. 14, o.s. 

Wasabha, YII. 197, n.s. 

Wathen, W. H., on the ancient inscriptions found on the 
western side of India, II. 378, o.s.; translation hj, of three 
copper plates transmitted by Capt. Pottinger, III. 100, o.s.; 
translation of inscriptions, IV. 109, 281, o.s. ; Y. 173, 
343, o.s, 

Watson, Major C. M., legends of Jiinagadh, XIII. 530, n.s . ; 
“The Mosque of Sultan Nasir Mohammed ehii Kalaoun in 
the Citadel of Cairo,’’ XVIII. 477, n.s. ; his notes on the 
School of Modern Oriental Languages at Paris, XIX. 


Wawulin, YI. 100, n.s. 

Wazifa, YII. 173, n.s. 

Weber, Prof., letter from, to Mr. Gust, “On the Indian 
Alphabet,” XYI. 339, n.s. 

“Wee-wee,” the South Sea Islanders’ synonym for French- 
men, XIX. 380, n.s. 

Wei chi, a Chinese variation of the game of chess, XYII. 
365, n.s. 

Wei dynasty of China, XVII. 471, n.s. 

Weights, proportional, of derham and metqal, X. 256, n.s. 

ancient Indian system of, 11. 169, n.s. 

Welikoi Kness, the usual title of the Russian rulers before 
Tassili, IX. 352, n.s. 
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Wellesley province in Lower Assam, IV. 102, o.s . ; popula- 
tion of, 103; annual value of produce of, 104; fixed 
property in, 105. 

Wellesley, Sir Artliur, at Assaye, XYIII. 229, 

Wenger, Rev. Dr., notice of, XIIL x, 

Wen Wang, his labours for the explanation of the Yh-King, 
TV, 238, n,s. ' „ ^ ' / ; ' 

Wentzel, Dr., on the introduction of writing into Tibet, 
XYIL 475, ^ ^ 

West, E. W., Sassanian inscriptions explained by the Pah.lavl 
of the Parsis, IV. 357, oi,s. ; translation by, of the royal 
title of Shahpur, IX. 364, n.s. 

West Caucasian languages, vocabularies of five, XIX. 145, n,s\ 
Westergaarcl, Prof. N., letter respecting the Gabrs, VIII. 

349, O.S.; memoir of, XIV. xx, n,6\ 

Wesyas, the caste of, now the most important in Bali, 
originally that for commerce, agriculture, arts, and handi- 
crafts, IX. 119, 

Wharton, Capt. W. J. L., letter from, to Mr. J. W. Eedhouse, 
XIL 333, 

Whinfield, E. H., his translation of Jalalu'd-din Rumi’s 
‘^MasnavV^ XIX. 538, 

Whish, J. C., donation of Sanskrit MSS., III. Lxxni, o,s, 
Whish, 0. M., on the Hindu quadrature of the circle, Trans. 
III. 509. 

White, Dr., account of a Jutra or fair 60 miles from Surat, 
Trans, III. 372. 

Whitney, Prof. W. D., on the Jyotisha observation of the 
Place of the Colures, and the data derivable from it, I. 
316, n,s , ; note by Sir Edward Colebrooke that the 
Hindus derived the basis of their astronomy from the 
Greeks, XIII. 543, n,s . ; his translation of the Rath a 
Ilpanishad, XIX. 700, n,s, ^ 

Widows, no authority in the Vedas for the burning of, XVI. 
201, a s, 

Wi jaya-bahu, VII. 154, n.s, ^r-n-r 

Wiiford, CoL, value of the early researches of, XIII. 547, 7i.s, 
Wilken, Prof. G. A., review of his Matriarchat bei don 
Alten Arabern,^’ XVII. 276, n,s, •' 

Wilkinson, Henry, on the cause of the external pattern or 
watering of the Damascus sword-blades, IV, 187, o.s, ; on 
iron, V. 383, 0.5. ; declaration on comparative translations 
of inscription of Tiglath-Pileser, XVHI. 154, o s . ; “ Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, quotations 
and reproductions of plates from, XVIII* 471, n.s. 
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Wilks, Col. M., extract from the Akhlak-e-ISTasiri, Tram, 
I. 514 ; notice of the Bart, Bant, or Batt (the Indian 
bard), as variously pronounced, XIII. 93, n,s. 

Wills, Dr. 0. J., notice of his ‘‘ Persia as it is,^^ XIX. 329, n,s, 
Wilson, Ptev. D., sketch of the life of, IX, xiv, n.s. 

Wilson, Prof. H. H., analysis of the Pancha Tantra, Trans, 
I. 155 ; presentation of the second edition of Sanskrit and 
English Dictionary, I. viii, o.s, ; his remarks on the ancient 
inscriptions translated by W. H. W^athen, II. 393, o,s,; 
historical sketch of the kingdom of Pandya, III. 242, o,s. ; 
on Hindu seals, 377; on the coins in the cabinet of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, 381 ; Zend and Pahlavi languages, 
IV. 345, o,s, ; note on Catch coins, 397 ; essays on the 
Puranas, Y. 61, 280, o.s. ; remarks on the names which 
occur in an Arabic work respecting Indian physicians, VI. 
115, o,s,; on the Waralis and Katodis, YII. 25, o.s.; on 
the Sahha Parva of the Mahabharata, 137 ; illustration of 
the Kapiir-di-Giri rock inscriptions, YIII. 308, o,s. ; 
Director E.A.S. 1848, IX. ; a summary account of 
the civil and religious institutions of the Sikhs, 43 ; the 
religious festivals of the Hindus, 60 ; on the rock inscrip- 
tions of Eapur-di-Giri, Dhaiili, and Girnar, XII. 153, o.s,; 
on supposed Yaidik authority for burning of Hindu w^omen, 
XVI. 201, o.s . ; lecture on Buddha and Buddhism, 229 ; 
notes of a correspondence with Sir J. Bowring on Buddhist 
literature in China, 316 ; on a Buddhist inscription of 
King Priyadarsi, 357 ; on the travels of Hiouen Thsang, 
XYII. 106, o.s . ; on the Vedaic authority for the burning 
of Hindu widows, 209 ; translation of the Chronicle of the 
Baja Tarangini, IX. 10, n.s. ; paper by, in 1832, on the 
‘‘ Religious Sects of the Hindus,’^ 158 ; views about the 
Jainas in his translation of the Pancha Tantra, 175 ; con- 
siders, so early as 1839, that there is nothing demonstrably 
Buddhist on the rock inscriptions of Asoka, 187 ; idea of, 
that some original Sanskrit texts might he preserved in 
Chinese monasteries, XII. 154, n.s. ; letter from, to Sir J. 
Bowring, dated Feb. 15, 1854, 154 ; one Sanskrit MS., 
perhaps the Kala-Kakra, sent to him from China, 157 ; 
Sanskrit poem addressed to, on his leaving India in 1832, 
XY. 174, 

Wilson, Rev. John, President Bombay Branch Asiatic Society, 
III. Lxxxviii, o.s. ; translation of the general Sirojze of the 
Parsis, lY. 292, o.s. 

Wilson, Major-Gen., on the Secret Triad Society of the 
Chinese, YI. 120, o.s. 


Winckler, Dr., liis publication of the Babylonian Chronicle, 
XIX. 655, n.s. 

Winged Deity, sculptured at Ximrud, XV. 338, o.s. 

Women, immolation of, I. 159, o.s. ; XVI. 201, o.s. ; 

burning of in Bali, IX. 104, n.$. ; in Japan, X. 325, 
«.s. Eawlinson on, in Ghaldsea, XL 4, ».s. ; in Egypt, 
5 ; in Etruria, 20 ; Hetairism, 35 ; as poets, scholars, 
among the Arabs, XIII. 274, n.s. ; XVII. 57, n.s. 

XVIIl. 90, n.s. ; in Seinang, XIII. 502, n.s. ; in Anna, 

XV. 227, n.s. ; the matriarchate in Arabia, XYII. 275, 

n.s. ; as slaves among the Muhammadans, 287 ; women 
poets in the Dekhan, L 141, o.s. ; XVII. 174, n.s. 

Worsley, Sir Henry, donations by, IV. vii, xlix, o.s. ; 

note by, on the assassination of Captain Grant, V. 341, 0 . 6 *. 

Wortham, Eev. B. Hale, The Story of Deyasmita, translated 
from the Katha Sarit Siigara, Taranga 13, Sioka, 54,^^ 

XVI. 1, n.s.; ‘^Translation of Books 81--93 of the Mar- 
kancleya Puraiia,"' XVII. 221, n.s. ; “ The Stories of 
JimOtavahana and Harisarman,'' XVIIL 157, n.s, 

Wright, Prof. W., authorities for history of the Arabs in 
Spain, XVI. 346, o.s. ; specimens of a Syriac version of. the 
Kalilah wa Dimnah, VII. n.s. Appendix. 

Writing, Indian, various independent evidences of, XIII. 
108, n.s. ; art of, 118. 

use of, in India, no allusion in Vedic hymns to, XVI. 

326, n.s. 

ancient and modern substitutes for, XVIL 418, n.s. 

Wu family in the province of Shantung, ancient sculptures 
in the sacrificial temple of the, XVIIL 469, n.s. 

Wugra Pandyan, the offspring of Siva and Devi, III. 206, o.s. 

Wylie, A., on an ancient inscription in the Xeu-Chih 
language, XVII. 331, o.s. ; inscription at Keu-yung kwan, 
in Xorth China, V. 14, n.s. ; translation by, of the records 
of Hiimgnu, X. 292, n.s. ; Sanskrit-Chinese books brought 
by him from Japan, XIL 187, n.s.; life and labours of, 
XIX. 351, 513, 

Wynn, the Eight Hon. C. W. Williams, observations at 
anniversary meeting, I. 165, o.s. ; address at anniversary, 
HI. Liv, o.s. 

Wyraghur, VL 260, o.s, 

Xandrames, identity of (Thomas), I. 447, n,s, 

Xatriyas, caste of, in the island of Bali, IX. 116, n.s. 

Xerxes, derivation of the name, XVIIL, 5S6, n.s. 
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Xerxes, letter of, to the difEerent provinces of his vast empire, 


Yadava dynasty of Dwara Samudra, lY. 5, o.s. ; Devagiri, 
5,26. 

Yainabalipujavidhi, 'Mil. 47, «. 5 . ,, , ,r 

Yainavalkva, ymrk attributed to, trace^le to the possesion 
of the followers of the schismatic “White Yajus, XIII. 

Yaki beshik Caves, plan of, XYIII. 93, n.s. ; further details 
of, 99. 

Yakut language, XVIII. 184, 52.S. . •, « -i f 

Tali, tlie Kliitan ruler, adopts the Imperial family name ot 
the Tang dynasty, XIII. 140, n.s. ; one of the descendants 

of the founder of the Xhitan Royal stock, 143. 

Yaraa and the Doctrine of a Euture Life, according to the 
Rig-, Yajur-, and Atharva-Yedas, I. 287, n.s 
Tamabiislii, wandering ascetic half-priests of Japan, 

9, 

Yamaritantra, 35> 

Yamgan, YI* 110, 

It ami, I. 2Sb, A X.. x’L ■v'tt'TT ao'7 « <? 

Yan^y-tungs, use of knotted cords by the, 4-^7, ^^,5. 

Yarkand, city of, YII. 302, o.s. ; government of by Chinese 
officials, XII. 382, o.s. 

Yarkandi language, XYIII. 18o, n.s. 

Yaska’s Xirukta, II. 319, n.s. _ 

Yasu-masa, name of a character m a Japanese legend, XMl. 

Y^tes, James, his remarks on Gesenius’s work on Phoenician 
and Punic inscriptions, IV. 138, o.s. 

YStnika System, II. 304, o.s. 

Yavananl lipi, I- 469, w.s. _ t t, ‘Y'VTT OQ « s 

TSyati, a legendary King of Xorthern India, XI' II. -J, n.s. 

Yazd, distance of, from Kerman, XIII. 490, n.s. 

Ye, the province of, II. 255, o.s. 

Ye, trading at. III. 289, o.s. -tr-rrTT i 

Y*i iSshifllie founder of the Kara ^Utai Empire, WU 
«.s. 263; known also by the name Yelu lAn y|> 

+hfi Academician, ibid. : takes the title of Gar Khan, a.d 
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Yemen, VL 6, 20, n,s, 

Ten-no-Shokaku, founder of the Shin^on sect in Japan, 
XVIL 9, 

Yen-king, the modern Peking, surrenders to the generals of 
Aguta, IX. 281, u.s, 

Yerukala (the dialect of Rajah Mundry), brief sketch of, by 
Colonel Macdonald, XIII. lxix, n.s. 

Yetha, VI, 94, 

Ye-tha of Sung-yun were probably the Ephthalitae, XIX. 201, 
n.s. 

Ye-thas, the Ephthalites of the Byzantine Empire, XVI. 
257, n.s, 

Yevur, or Ye- nr, abstract of an inscription at, IV. 38, o,s. 
Yezidis, origin of their name, according to Layard, XIII. 
243, 7i»s. 

Yi-king, XVL 363, n.s, 

Yih-She, 111.272, 0 . 6 *. 

Yodjana, VI. 318, n.s. 

Yoga philosophy, the, XVIII. 143, n,s^ 

Yogambaratantra, VIII. 31, 47, n.s. 

Yorimitsu, name of a character in a Japanese legend, XVII. 
7. n.s. 

Yu the Great, first in the triad of great Chinamen, XIX, 
701, 

Yuan chao pi shi, a dialect probably introduced by the Mongols 
themselves into China, XV. 351, n.s, 

Yuan-chiu, remarkable travels of, XIII. 568, n.s. 

Yuan Dynasty, VII. 335, n.s. 

Yuan-shi, or, the Imperial Annals, their character, XV. 353, 

n.s, 

Yuechi, VL 95, n.s, 

Yue-chi and Vrijjis, perhaps the same people, XVI, 254, n.s. 
Yueh-chi, the invasion of India by the, XVIII. 376, n.s, 
Yuehti, march of, to Bactria, from Kansuh, one of the largest 
migrations, X. 285, n.s. 

Yueti, probable connection with the Getm, known in India as 
the Vrijjis, XVI. 257, n.s. 

Yugadya, a Hindu religious festival, IX. 89, o.s. 

Yule, Colonel H., an endeavour to elucidate Eashiduddin^s 
geographical notices of India, IV. 340, n.s. ; remarks on 
the Senbyu pagoda at Mengun, 406; notes on Hwen 
Thsang’s account of Tokharistan, YI* 92, n.s, ; note on 
Northern Buddhism, 275; Marco Polo,^^ extracts from, 
XVII. 430, n.s. ; his remarks on Prof, Monier- Williams’s 
lecture, XVIII. 137, n.s. ; the Introductory Remarks by, 

voij. xx.—[i;rB-w sebies.] 
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on Cant. Talbot’s letter on tbe rock-cut caves and, statues 
of Bamlan, 323 ; kis opinion about tbe dragon at Bamian, 
328 ; Ms opening address at the sisty-tbird anniversary 
meeting, i ; bis opening address at tbe sixty-fourtb anni- 
versary meeting, XIX. I, n.s. 

Yule, Col. H., and Major Raverty, VII. 189, n.s. 

Yung-cbing, emperor of China by a subteriuge, I ram. ill. 

'■"""137. ' 

Yusuf Ao-ba’s mission to tbe British Court in 1795, translated 
from the Turkish by D. von Hammer, Trans. III. 496. _ 

Yusuf ben Tashfin created Amir of the Faithful for defeating 
Alpbonso VI. at Badajoz, IX. 385, n.s. 


Zab XVIII. 6, O.S. ; river, passea oy rne vrreeivs, ^ y . ouo, y.s. 
“Zafr Xamab,” tbe name of a recently- discovered work by 
Hamd-TJllab Mustaufi Kazvinl, its great value, XV ill. 

Zaing-ga-naing, tbe statue of Gautama at, XIX. 5o6, ».s. 
Zapbnatb-Paaneab, derivation of the name, XV III. 5^, w.s. 
Zakandan, use of notched sticks in the province ot, XVli. 

430, n.s. ^ 

Zebba'u, a woman’s nickname, XiX. o»J, n.s. 

Zebeed, VI. 27, n.s. 

Zedekiab, XIX. 145, o.s. 

Zend Avesta, Rev. L. H. MiR’s translation of tbe, XIX. 700, 

books, authenticity of, VIII. 350, o.s. ^ 

language, remarks on (Eask), Tram, iii. o . 

Rablavi, and Persian languages notes on, iV - ^40, o.s. ; 

XVI. 313, o.s. ; XII. cm, n.s. ; XIII. cxiv, n.s. ; XV. cxn, 
n.s. ; XVI. cvn, n.s. ; XVIII. cxii, n.s. _ , , ^ , 

Zenobia, XIX. 295, o.s. ; Oriental form of this celebr^ed name, 

XIII. 269, n.s. ; was she identified with Zebba u r XIX. 583, 

Zer-ket-ussnr, of the land of Tantim, XIX. 678, n,s, 

Zero, in Sanskrit considered to represent the empty space, 
■vxr ofi iiwATition of. later in date than that oi 
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Zodiac in Bali, originally, as in ancient Greece, with only 
eleven signs, X. 96, n.s . ; the Indian, of native origin, and 
not borrowed from the West, ibid. 

Zodiacal Light, first noticed by Kepler a. n. 1 595-1 63 5, and 
described by Cassini a.d. 1683, X, 346, n.s,; seen by the 
Mu'edhdhin in the latter part of autumn or the beginning 
of winter, 347 ; fanciful views about, in Eastern authors, 
348; true cause of, only recently detected by European 
astronomers, ibid.; theory of its connexion with the 
Caucasus, 348 ; noticed by Palgrave as lasting long in the 
transparent skies of Arabia, 345 ; conclusions to be drawn 
from the knowledge of this phenomenon by the people of 
S.W. Asia, XIL 333, 

Zorambus river, now called the Arkan or Ankarow, XI. 135, 

Zoroaster, the epoch of, XVII. 349, n.s. 

Zoroastrian faith, primitive condition of, XY. 245, o,s., 

Zoroastrianism, the faith of the early Persians, XVIII. 381, 

. n,s . ' . 

Zotenberg, M. his note on the Thousand and One Nights, 
XIX, 532, n,s, 

Zunz, Dr., volume of essays presented to, on his ninetieth 
birthday, XYII. xxxvii, n.s. ; obituary notice of, XVIII. 

V; LII, n.s. ■ 

Zyrianian inscription in Vologda, XV* 50, o.s. 
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ADDENDA. 


A'lwis, J., notice of, SI. Tiir, Report 1879, u.s, 

Andeeson, Rev. R., notice of, VII. iii, Rejport 1843, n.s. 
Anniversary meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, report of 
the proceedings at, IX. i, 

ARCHiMAAmEiXE Palladius, The, notice of, XI. xviii, Report 
1879, n.s. 

Ashbuetox, Lord, biographical notice of, I. ii, o.s. 

Aston, W. G., comparative study of the Japanese and 
Korean languages, XI. 317, n.s. 

Atkinson, James, XV. vi, Report 1853, o.s. 

Babington, B. G., notice of, III. xiv, Report 1867, n.s. 
Badger, Dr. Percy, notice of, XX. 450, 7z.s. 

Baillib, N. B. E., on the duty Mohammedans in British 
India owe, on the principles of their own law, to the 
government of the country, XIII. 429, n.s. ; Supplement, 
577. 

Balbi, Adrien de, notice of, XII. vi, Report 1850, o.s. 
Ballantyne, J. R., notice of, I. v, n.s. 

Barth, Heinrich, notice of, II. ti, Report 1866, n.s. 

Beal, Rev. S., two Ghinese-Buddhist inscriptions found at 
Buddha Gaya, XIII. 552, n.s. 

Bendai.l, C., Kiilldasa in Ceylon, XX. 440, n.s. 

Biot, E. G., notice of, XII. vii, Report, 1850, o.s. 

Bland, N., notice of, II. in, n.s. 

Bleek, Dr. Wilhelm H. I., notice of, IX. xiv, n.s. 
Bidchmann, Prof. IL, memoir of, XI. m, Report 1879, n.s. 
Bohlen, Dr. von, notice of, VI. iv, Report 1840, o.s. 

Bopf, Professor, notice of, III. ii, Report 1868, n.s. 
Eosanquet, J. W., notice of, X. vin, Report 1878, n.s. 
Botfielb, notice of, I. m, n.s. 

Brhat-Sanhita (Kern), V. 45, 231, n.s. 

Broabpoot, Major, notice of, IX, ii, Report 1846, o.s. 
Bbockhaxjs, Prof. H. notice of, IX. vi, Report 1877, n.s, 
Broughton, Lord (Hobhouse), notice of, V. it, n.s. 
•ijBEyAHT, Sir J., notice of,- IX. ii, Report 1846, o.s. 
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Btjenes, Sir Alexander, notice of, VII. vi, Report 1842, o.s. 
Bueney, Lieut.-OoL, notice of, IX. iii, Report 1846, o.s. 
Burnouf, Eugene, memoir of, XV. xi, Report 1853, o.s. 
Gaik, Rev. John, the Koi, a southern tribe of the Q-ond, 
XIIL 410, 

Capon, Sir Daniel, notice of, V. v, Report 1870, n.s. ^ 

Ceylon, list of original works and translations published by 
the Dutch Government at (Ondaatje), I. 141, n,8. 
Chamberlain, Basil Hall, list of Japanese books presented 
by him, XIII. xiii, n,$. 

Childers, R. 0., notice of, IX. viii, Report 1877, n,s. 
Chitty, X. G., notice of, XX. 452, n,s. 

Ohoombi Valley (Campbell), VII. 135, n.s> 

OoLEBROOKE, Sir T. E., on the proper names of Mohamme- 
dans, XIII. 237, 

Compton, Sir Herbert, notice of, IX. ii. Report 1846, 0 . 5 . 
OoNOLLY, Oapt,, notice of, VII. ix, Report 1843, o.s. 

Cooper, W, R;, notice of, XI. ix, Report 1879, n.s. 
CowASJEE, F., notice of, XIII. v, Report 1851, o.s. 

Cowell, E. B., and J. Eggeling, Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 

in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society, VIII. i, h.s» 
CsoMA, Alexander Korosi, memoir of, VII. v, o.s. 

CusT, R. N., modern languages of Oceania, XIX. 369, n,s» ; 
languages spoken in the Zarafshan Valley in Russian 
Turkistan, XX. 413, n.s* 

Daniel, W., notice of, V. vi, Report 1838, o*s, 

Daniell, Thomas, VI. v, Report 1840, 0 . 5 . 

Datta, D., Moksha, or the Vedantic release, XX. 513, n,s, 
Davids, T. W. Rhys, Kalidasa in Ceylon, XX. 148, 522, n.s, 
Dekkan Poets (Ramaswami), I. 137, 0 .$^ 

Dowson, J., the invention of the Indian alphabet, Xiii. 
102 , 7 i,s, 

East, Sir B. H., notice of, X. iv. Report 1847, 

Eggeling and Cowell. See Cowell. 

Ellesmere, Lord, XVII. ii, Report 1857, 

Elliott, Charles, notice of, XVI. ii, Report 1856, 0 , 8 ^ 

Ellis, Sir Henry, XVI. iv, Report 1856, o.s. 

Ellis, Thomas, notice of, XVII. iv, Report 1857, 0 . 8 . 

Elout, Major C. P. J., notice of, VIII v, Rf oy^l844, 
Elph INSTONE, Lord Mouiitstuart, notice 01 (Ooiebro 

xvm. 221, 0.^. ^ 

Erskine, W., memoir of, XV. ii, Report 1853, 

Everest, Sir George, notice of, III. X"n, ^ ^ 

Falconer, Forbes, naemoir of, XV. v, Report 1854, o.s. 
Fishes of India (Cantor), VnlSS,, ^^ 
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PLE— IND 


PleischbBj Dr. H, L., memoir of, XX. 452, nx 
PoRBES, A. E., notice of, II. ii, Report 1866, 

PoRBES, Sir 0., BLotiee of^ XII. vi. Report 1850, o.s, 

PoRBES, Duncan, IV. tii, 

Francklin, Col. W., notice of, V. ii, Report 1839, 

Prank, Ottmar, VII. Tin, o.s, 

Prbrb, William Edward, memoir of, XIII. x, Report 1881, 

Prettao, O'. W. F., notice of, XIX. xiii, Report 1862, o.s. 
CrALBOWAY, Major-Gen. Sir Archibald, notice of, XIL v, 
Report 1850, o,s, 

' Gesenius, W., notice of, VII, xii, Report 1843, n,s» 

Gogerlt, notice of, I, vii, n^s. 

Goldsmid, Sir P, J., Sachaii's Albiruni, XX. 129, u.s. 
Goldstucker, Theodor, VI. ii, Report 1872, n.s. 

Gonsalves, Rev. J. A., notice of, VII. xiii, Report 1843, o.s, 
Graham, Cyril, Avar language, XIII. 291, n.s, 

Geeenough, G. B,, XV. II, Report 1855, o.s. 

Griffith, William, notice of, VIII. vi, Report 1845, a.s. 
Grotefenb, Dr., memoir of, XV. viii, Report 1854, a.s. 
Guillemarb, John, notice of, VIII. iii, Report 1845, o,s. 
Guieaudon, Gapt, T. G., Persian for Rouble, African biblio- 
graphy, XIX. 686, n,s. ; bibliography and philology, XX. 
143, n,$. 

Hall, Fitx-Edward, Sanskrit inscriptions, XX. 462, o.s. ; 
Colebrooke^s essay, “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu 
Widow;^ III. 183, 

Hamakee, Prof., notice of, III, lxii, Report 1836, o.s. 
Hamilton, Col. G. W., notice of, III. viii, Report 1868, n,s, 
Hamhee-Puegstall, Baron, XVII. v, Report 1857, a.s. 
Hardinge, Henry, XVI. in, Report 1857, o.s. 

Hardy, R. Spence, notice of, III. v, Report 1868, 

Harkness, Capt., notice of, V. ii, Report 1839, o.s. 

Harlez, C. de, Tsieh-Yao-Tchuen de Tchouhi, XX. 219, n,s. 
Haug, Dr. Martin, memoir of, IX. x, Report 1877, n.s, 
Haughton, Sir Graves G., memoir of, XII. ii, Report 
1850, o.s. 

Heeren, Prof., notice of, VII. viir, Report 1842, o.s. 
Hewitt, J. P., early history of Northern India, XX. 321, nj. 
Hincks, Rev, Dr. E., notice of, III. xix, Report 1867, 
Horne, 0., VI. v. Report 1872, 

■ - Horsfield, T., XVIII. XX, Report 1860, 

, Howorth, H* H., ^‘Northern Frontagers of China. PartT., 
' The KMtai or Khitans/^ XIII. 121, n.B* 
pNOBA^'i, Pandit BhagvanKl, notice of, XX, 450, n,s. 
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Jacob, Sir Gr. Le Grand, memoir of, XIII, iii, 

Jones, Benjamin notice of, XIL vii. Report 1850, 0 . 5 . 
Kaye, Sir John, IX. ii, Report 1877, n,s> 

Kennedy, Major-Gen. Vans, memoir of, X. iii. Report 

1847, o.6\ 

Kingsborough, Lord, notice of, lY. xviix, Report 1837, o.s. 
Klaproth, M., notice of, III lxi, Report 1836, 0 . 5 . 
Kosegarten, M,, XYIIL vii, Report 1861, 

Lacoupeeie, T. de, the Yh-Ying, XIY. 781, XY, 237, 
n,s. ; errata in, XV. 483, n.s , ; Babylonian origin of the 
Chinese characters, XX. 313, n.s. ; metallic cowries of 
ancient China (600 B.a), 428. 

Lane, Edward W., memoir of, IX. iii, Report 1877, n,s. 
Leake, Lieut.-CoL W. M., memoir of, XYIII. xyi, Report 
1860, 0 .^. 

Lee, Rev. S., XY. ix, Report 1853, o,s. 

Lees, Col. W. X., India, history of. III. 414, n,s. 

Leopold I., notice of, II. ii, 

Linwood, Rev. W., notice of, XI. v, Report 1879, n,s. 
Lutchmiah, C. Y,, notice of, YI. iv, Report 1840, o.s. 
Luynes, Due de, notice of, III. v, nx 
MacParlane, Charles, notice of, XYII. vii, Report 1859, o,s. 
Maharaja Rdnjit Singh, notice of, YI. iii, Report 1840, 

Maitland, Gapt. P. J., sketches of Bamian, XVIII. 323, n,s, 
Malcolmson, Dr. J. G., notice of, YIII. iv, a.5. 

Manning, Mrs., notice of, Y. ii, Report 1871, n.s. 

Mariette, M., notice of, XIII. xi. Report 1881, n,s. 
Marshman, j. C., notice of, X. xi, Report 1878, n,s. 

Mayers, W. S. F., memoir of, X. xm, Report 1878, n.s, 
Metcalfe, Lord, notice of, X. vii, Report 1847, o.s. 

Miles, Gapt. S. B., note on Pliny^s geography of the east 
coast of Arabia, X. 157, n,s. 

Mill, James, notice of, lY. xix. Report 1837, a.5. 

Mill, W. H., memoir of, XY. ii, Report 1854, 0 . 5 . 

Monier- Williams, Prof. Sir M., Indian Theistic reformers 
(Supplement), XIII. 281, n,$. ; translation of Sanskrit 
ode, XIY. 66,^n,s.; Yaishnava religion, with special^ re- 
ference to the Sikshapatri of the modern^ sect called Svami- 
Xarayana, 289; Sanskrit text of the Siksha-Patri, 733; 
on the Jains, XX. 277, n.s. 

Moor, Major 1., IX. iv, Report 1859, o.s. 

Morgan, E. Delmar, list and account of Russian books made 
by, XIII. XVI, n.s. 

Morrison, Hon. J. E., notice of, YIIL iii, Report 1844, o.s. 
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MUI— EOS 


Muik, J., Vedic theogony and mythology, II. i, con- 
tinued from I. 51; hymns from the Eig and Atharva 
Tedas, II. 26, n.s. 

Munstee, Lord, notice of, TII. i, Eeport 1842, o,s, I 

Muscat, Imam of^ notice XVII. yii, Eeport 1857, o,s, I 

Xelsox, J. H., Hindu law at Madras, XIII. 208, n,s. | 

Neumann, Earl Friederich, V. vi, Eeport 1870, n,s, 1 

Newbold, Oapt., notice of, XIII. ii, Eeport 1851, o.s. \ 

Noethumberland, Duke of, memoir of, I. ii, Eeport 1865, ^ 

Oldenburg, Serge d^, the migration of Buddhist stories, 

XX. 147, 

Oliver, E. E., the Ghaghatai Mughals, XX. 72, n,s, 

Oliver, “W., notice of, X. iv, Eeport 1847, o.s. 

Oriental studies, condition of, XIX. xix, o.s. 

OusELEY, Sir Gore, notice of, VIII. xii, Eeport 1845, o.s. 

OusELEY, Sir William, memoir of, VII. xi, Eeport 1843, oj. 

. Palmer, E. H., Oriental MSS. Camb., III. 105, n.s. 

I Parxes, Sir H. S., memoir of, XVII. xx, Eeport 1885, n.s. 

r Pearson, A., notice of, IV. xix, Eeport, 1837, o.s. 

I Petit, L. H., notice of, XII. vii, Eeport 1850, o.s, 

I PosTANS, Capt, T., memoir of, X. vi, Eeport 1847, o.s. 

PoTTiNGER, Sir Henry, notice of, XVI. iii, Eeport 1856, o.s. 
Peinsep, Henry Thoby, memoir of, X. ii, Eeport 1878, 

Peinsep, James, memoir of, VI. v, Eeport 1840, o.s. 

Eaja Peatab Sing, of Sattara, notice of, IX. vii, Eeport 
1848, o.s. 

EajI Sri Eadhakanta Deva Bahadur, III. vii, Eeport 
1868, 

Eaja of Travancoee, notice of, X. ii, Eeport 1847, o.s, 

Eajah of Beswan, notice of, XII. xiii, n.s. 

Eavenshaw, E. C,, note on the Sri Tantra and Ehat Son 
Chakra (six-angled wheel) or double equilateral triangle^ 

XIII. 71, O.5. 

Eedhouse, J. W., “ The L-Poem of the Arabs, ; 

] by Sbanfara XIII. 437, n.s. 

Eeuvens, III. Lxii, Eeport 1836, o.s. 

Eeynolds, Eev. James, notice of, II. v, Eeport 1866, n.s. 

Eitter, Karl, notice of, XVIII. xxi, Eeport 1860, o.s. 

Egberts, A. A., notice of, IV. viii, n.s. 

■ Eobeetson, T, 0., I. IX, n.s, • 

Eoots, monosyllabic, the exception in Japanese, XL 321, 
much more common in Korean, ibid. 

Eosellini, Prof., notice of, VIII. ii, Eeport 1844, o.s. 
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Kosen, Dr., notice of, V. vii, Eeport 1838, o.s. 

Eousselet, M., account by, of the documents in the posses- 
sion of the Jainas, IX. 173, n,s, 

Eowandiz, perhaps the site of the Babylonian legend of the 
descent of the ark, XIY. 393, n,s, 

Eoyle, J. F., XVII. II, memoir of, Report 1858, 

Eussell, notice of, I. iii, Report 1864, n,s. 

Sacy, Silvester de, notice of, V. viii, Report 1838, o,s. 
Salmond, Major-Gren., notice of, Y. vi. Report 1838, o,s, 
ScHLEGEL, W. A., notice of, IX. v, Report 1846, o.s, 
Shakespear, John, memoir of, XVII. iii, Report 1859, o.s. 
Shea, David, notice of, lY. xviii, Report 1837, o.s. 
Shepherd, Capt. John, notice of, XVII. vii. Report 1859, o.s, 
Sherrihg, Rev. Dr., notice of, XIIL x, Report 1881, n.s. 
Slane, McGruckin de, XI. x. Report 1879, n.s. 

Staunton, Sir George, memoir of, XYIII. x. Report 1860, 
o.s. 

Stewart, Major Charles, Y. vii. Report 1838, o.s. 

Strange, Sir Thomas, memoir of, VII. vii, Eeport 1842, o.s. 
Sutherland, J. Colehrooke, notice of, YIII. v. Report 
1844, o.s. 

SwAMY, Sir M. 0., notice of, XI. vi. Report 1879, n.s. 
Talbot, Henry Fox, memoir of, X. vi. Report, 1878, n.s. 
Tassy, Garcin de, memoir of, XI. xi, Report 1879, n.s. 

Thom, R., notice of, X. v, Report 1847, o.s. 

Thomas, Y. 408, n.s. 

Thompson, Gen. T. P., notice of, Y. n, Report 1870, n.s. 

Tod, GoL, notice of, III. lxi, Eeport 1836, o.s. 

Turnour, Hon. G., memoir of, VIII. iv, Report 1844, o,s. 
Yesci, Lord Fitzgerald and, YII. i, Report 1843, o.s. 

Wade, Sir Claude, memoir of, XYIII. viii. Report 1862, o.s. 
Wellesley, Marquess, notice of, YII. ii, Report 1843, o.s. 
Wenger, Rev. Dr., notice of, XIII. x. Report 1881, n.s. 
Westergaard, Prof. X. L., memoir of, XI. xiv, Eeport 
1879, ^^.5. 

Willock, Sir Henry, memoir of, XYIL v, Report 1869, o.s. 
Wilson, H. H., memoir of, XYIII. ii. Report 1860, 
WoRSLEY, Sir Henry, memoir of, YI. n, Report 1841, o.s. 
Wynn, 0. W. W., notice of, XIII. n, Report 1851, o.s. 
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EEEATA. 


Page 57, Colebrooke, life of, for I. t, o.s. read V. i, o.s. 

„ 61, Damant, notice of, for XIV. read XII. 

„ 63, /^)r Danncey read Dauney. 

„ 94, Inglis, Sir R. H., notice of, for XXI. it, o.s. read 
XV. II, Report 1855, 0 . 5 . 

„ 166, Rogers, E. T., memoir oi^for XVI. read XVII. 
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STTMMAEI. 

Members who have Compounled ^ — 


Besidents 42 

Non-residents S3 

Total 95 

Members who have not Compounded — 

Besidents 127 

Non-residents ^ 173 

Total 286 

Honorary Members SO 


Total number of Members on the List 411 

^ The sums paid for these Compositions amount to a little over 
£1800. 
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BULES 


OP THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ OP' 

GEEAT BEITAIN AND lEELAND. 


The Society aot) its Membees. 

1. The Koyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland is 
instituted for the purpose of investigating the Arts, the History, 
and the Literature of Asia ; and of facilitating intercourse with 
Eastern peoples by an accurate interpretation of their customs, 
their feelings, and their beliefs. 

2. The Society consists of Ordinary and Honorary Members, 
each of whom may he either Hesident or Hon-resident. 

3. Members elected in or after June, 1888, who have a residence 
or place of business within fifty miles of Charing Cross shall bo 
considered Hesident Members, Members elected before that date 
who have a residence in Great Britain or Ireland shall be considered 
Resident Members. All other Members shall be considered Non- 
resident. 

Election of Oedinaby Membeks. 

4. Any person, desirous of becoming a Member of the Society 
must be nominated by two or more subscribing Memb^s, who 
shall give the candidate's name, address, and occupation, and 


“ ™ - 

(.Kknt Member. The nomination innst be received by the 

feecrotuiy loartem dear days before the Meetin-^ of Co„2t ! 
wkeh olecdonL, to be c^nddored. “ 

•>. 1 he nomination shall remain suspended in fho library iinfil 
ho next Meeting of the Council of tlie Society, and any Sefe 
to h election of the candidate named therdn must rcaS S! 
e m? ^ ‘'f’’ Council Meeting. 

ship, ^But aTo^h cf oppiieation far Mombor- 

tip, isut at each General Meeting of the Society the names of 

• ^7 Cie Council since the previous General Meet 

mg shall be announced by tbe Seeretaiy. ^ 

particSr'f ""Z Vf'"' application in any 

final. shaU be 

nuL 7?."" 


HosoKAnr .vra ExxBAonnix.vnv lilEJiKKus. 


9. Any pemon who has rendered distinguished serrieo towards 

10. Hmiorary Members shall be elected only at the Annual 

the SoeSP. «“rty Honorary Members of 

12 To an Honoraiy Member there shall bo sent on his election 

the n-esi- 

the Conrt^f Oriental Government accredited to 

Court of St. James’s is eligible as an Extraordiuaiy Member. 


The OmcEEs of the SociEir. 


■V'ice-Presidente'^^an”H^^*^ Society shall be a President, a Director, 
^ a Secretai^ and SSn. Secretary, 
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10. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected at the 
AnniT'crsaiy Meeting, and shall hold office for three years from 
the date of their election. The number of Vice-Presidents shall 
be fixed by the Council. 

1/. Iho Director, the Honorary Treasurer, and the Honorary 
fSccretary shall be elected annually at the Annual Greneral Meeting. 

18. The Secretary and Librarian shall he elected by the Council, 

19. The Council may also appoint an Honoraiy Solicitor. 


The Coxjxcil. 


20, There shall be a Council consisting of fifteen Members 
and of the Honorary Officers of the Society. 

21, The Fifteen Members who are not Officers of the Society 
shall be elected at the Anniversary Meeting, 

22, Of these fifteen members of Council, fi.ve shall retire annually, 
two by seniority, and three by reason of least attendance. Of the 
five retiring members, two shall he eligible for immediate re-election, 
and three for re-election after the lapse of one year. 

23, Should any vacancy occur among the Officers or Members of 
Council during the interval between two Anniversary Meetings, 
such vacancy may be filled up by the CounoiL 

24, The Ordinary Meetings of Council shall be held once a 
month from November to June inclusive. 

25, Special Meetings of Council may be summoned, under the . 
sanction of the President or Director, or (in their absence) of one 
of the Vice-Presidents, by a circular letter from the Secretary,- 

26, Pive Members of Council shall constitute a quorum. 

27, At Meetings of the Council the Chair shall be taken by the 
President, or in his absence by the Director, or in the absence of 
both of them, by one of the Vice-Presidents. 

28, Committees may be appointed by Council to report to it on 
specific questions, and unless otherwise stated three shall form 
a quorum. Such Committees may be authorised to consult persons 
not Members of the Society. 




have admissioB, aad at which the geneml business of the Societv i. 
transacted, are termed General Meetings. ^ 

30. At these Meetings the Clair shall be taken by the President 
or. m his absence, cither by the Director or one of the TiJ 

*.5l. Tea Members shall form a quorum. 

32. The Meetings of the Society shall he held in each month 
from Aownibcr to June, both inclusive; the Momlays of Easter! 
\\ liitsuntidc, and Christmas weeks being always excepted. 

• has tlie p'rii-ilego of introdne- 

mg at an Ordinary General ifoeting, either personally or by a card 
visitors who«i names shaU be notilk-d to tl.e Chairman or Sm-etary! 
. ' ■ , relative to the regulations, management, or pecu- 

niary aflairs of the Society shall he discusse.l at these Meetings, 
unlcM the aiecting shall have been declared Sj.ecial in the manner 
iiereiiKii’tor providecL 

35. The Council may at any time call a Special Meeting of the 
SocH'ty, on giving fourteen days’ notice, to con.sider and determine 
any raatter of interest that may arise ; and to pass, abrogate, or 
amend rules. No other business shall bo brought forward besides 
that whicli has been notified. 

86. Such Special Meetings may also be convened by the 
Cronneil on the written requisition of Five Members of the 

Society, setting forth the proposal to be made, or the subject to 
be di8cus.sccl. 

87. Notice of Special Meetings shall he given to every Eesident 
Member apprising him of the time of the Meeting, and of the 
business which is to be submitted to its consideration. 

88. The course of husiness at General Meetings shall bo as 
foEows : 

1. The Minutes of the preceding Meeting shall be read by the 
Secretary, and on being accepted as accurate, shall be 
. signed by the Chairman. 

; 2, Donations presented to the Society shall he announced or 

laid before the Meeting. 

3. Any specific and particular business which the Council may 
have appointed for the consideration of the Meeting, and 
of which notice has been given according to Eule 34, 
shaE he discussed. 

4. Papers and communications shaE be read. 
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39. Tiie xinniversary Meeting of the Society shall ordinarily 
.,^,eld on the third Monday in May to receive and consider a 

'feepoi't of the Conncil on the state of the Society ; to receive the 
Bepcirt of the xiiiditors on the Treasurer’s Accounts ; to elect the 
Coiiiieil and Officers for the ensuing year; to elect Honorary 
Members; and to deliberate on such other questions as may be 
proposed relative to the affairs of the Society. 

Payments to be made by Membees. 

40. Every Hesiclent Member is required to pay at his election 
tlie sum of Three Guineas as his first Annual Subscription ; unless 
his election shall take place in hTovember or December, in which 
ease the first annual payment shall not be due till the succeeding 
January ; and in every succeeding year he shall pay an Annual 
Subscription of Three Guineas. 

41. Every ITon-resident Member of the Society shall pay an 
Annual Subscription of Thirty Shillings. 

42. The following compositions are allowed, in lieu of such 
Annual Subscriptions : — 

for Pt^csident Members — 

Upon election, for life Thirty Guineas. 

After two Annual Payments Twentyffive Guineas. 

After four or more Annual Payments ...... Twenty Guineas. 

and for Hon-resident Members — 

Upon election, for life Pifteen Guineas. 

After two Annual Payments Twelve and ahalf G iiineas. 

After four or more Annual Payments Ten Guineas. 

Por four years^ Subscriptions in advance Five Guineas. 

43. Any person elected as a Eesident Member of the Society, who 
shall under the provisions of Eule 3 become a Non-resident Member, 
shall, so long as he continues to be non-resident, contribute an 
Annual Subscription of Thirty Shillings. 

44. A Non-resident Member becoming a Eesident Member shall 
pay the Annual Subscription of Three Guineas, or the regulated 
composition in lieu thereof, as a Eesident Member, unless he have 
compounded for his Annual Subscription as a Non-resident Member ; 
in which case, on Ms becoming a Eesident Member witMn Jac 
terms of Eule 3, he shall pay an Annual Subscription^ of Thirty- 
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49 The Aceorats shall bo autlited annually in Anril by three 
ttditors, chosen by the Council, of whom one .siiull ho a Member 
of Council, and two ITembors of the Som-tv Provided il li 
nothing in tlm Me shall be held to prohibit the aiocktion of a 
professional Auditor with the Auditors of the Society 

Jt »>““ »«> «• 

next ensning Anmvemry Meeting. 

established 

exclumely for the purposes of science and literature, and its funds 
that It 18 whoUy inconsistent with the objccte, laws, constitution, 


life composition of Fifteen 


three Shillings, or an additional 

Cluineas. 

45. Every person elected a Eesident Mi/inbcr of tlie 
shall make the payment duo from him within two (-ihoKlor ^ 

.tor u„ ,irtc of li, a „ yi;;;::;!; " ”™''“ 

inflm eight edeaihit omitlij aft„ JJ, 

election shall he void; unless the Council, in anv 'irirtiuib r 

shall deeiclc on extending the period within which Hii,-h pavmcrt ’ 

are to he made, 

46. Annual Subscriptions shnl] be due on tho iirst dov of 
Janu^y m ouch year; and in ease the nmne should not h,';,'u<! 
hy the end of that month, the Treasurer Soiivtaiw is 
authorized to demand the same. If .-.nv .■.ibHcrimi',, ‘ ■ 
unpaid at the Anniversary Meeting „f the" Soviet r, the Seenriu'y 

If tte .rntm. bt not ilmt,.,,-,,! by .be Ci-l „r J,,,,,,,,. Mb,,,-, 
ing such application, the .Sul.t-nhc-r’s name, as ,, ihfaultvr. shall 
be suspended m the MeeUng-roora, and due notice be given him 

LortilT'"' r“r UHlJss in the 

itorval the arrears be discharged, until the .rimiversary Mcetine 

nex ensuing; when, if the Subscription be not paid i, shall Z 
publicly announced that the .Icfaulter is no longer u Member of the 
Society, and the reason shall be assigned. 

47. The PubUeations of the Society shall not be forwmded to any 
Member whose Subsenption for the cummt year remains unpaid. 

48. A Member’s resignation shall not be accepted by the Council 
until he has paid up all his arrears of Subscription. 


ArniT. 
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lad practice of tiio Society, tliat mj divisioE or bonus in money 
siioiilfl lio made unto or between any of its members ; and it is 
lorcby ordered tliat the Hoyal Asiatic Society shall not-, and may 
not, iiKikn any (liritlontl, gift, or bonus, in money, unto or between 
lEj of its Members. 

Papers axd Publications. 

52. The? Society shall publish a Quarterly Journal, containing 
Papers, II lust rat ions, 2?c>tes, or Letters on Oriental research, and 
I' SiiBiTiKiry' of the principal news of the quarter relating to the ' 
ebjt^ets of the Society. 

The Secretary shall be the Editor of the Journal. 

54. llioro shall bo a Standing Committee to decide on the 
adnussioii of Papers into the Journal, or on their being read at the 

Geiioral Meetiags of the Society. 

55. The Journal shall be sent post-free to each Member of the 
Society whose address is known- Members not receiying their 
Journal can obtain it on application to the Secretary within six 
months <4* the date of publication- 

56. The Council may present copies of the Journal to learned 
Societies and distiugiiished individuals. 

57. Every Original Communication read before the Society or 
published in its Journal becomes its property. The Author may 
republish it twelve months after its publication by the Society. 

5b. Twelve Copies of each Paper published in the Journal may 
bo prcBcuti^d to the Author. If application he made when his MS. 
is forwurticd to the Secretazy, the Author may be provided with 
adilitiomil copies to a total number not exceeding fifty, 

50. Joii-Mcmbcrs can subscribe to the Journal at the rate of 
thirty shillings a year, if paid in advance to the Secretary. 


The Libeaet. 

60. The Library shall bo open daily throughout the Session 
for the use of all Members of the Society, between the hours of 
Eleven and Eour, except on Saturdays, when it shall close at Two. 
Tlio Library is not opened on Sundays or Bank Holidays. 

6L Evciy Ilcsident Member shall be at liberty to borrow any 
books from the Library, except such works as may have been 
re«rfed'for use k the Library itself. ■ • Ak'.AlS 
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62* For every book bo borrowwi a reeeifit be >i, trunk ? 
tlie Member borrowing it, on one of tho priritt4l iorrn^ provick- 
for that purpose. 

6S. Tlio Librarian may pay from tlie funds nf tbc^ Boeii-tj fi 
the carriage of books so borrowed by Eesident 

64. ‘No Member sliali boiTow at the same time men* than fif 
volumes. 

65. Toliimes so borrowed may be retfiinod for nm I 

not asked for during the month, the loan eari hr* renewed by tl: 
signature of a fresh receipt. 

66. All books borrowed are to be retiinii'il to the librsny' bi^oi 
the 61st of July in each year, 

67. The Couneii may, by special vote, grant on such ttmm s 
it thinks fit, the loan of MSS., or of the works resrTVcal for ns 
in the Library ; and may, under special cireuiiistaiices, suspen 
the operation of Enles 64 and 65. 

Bbasch anb Associate SocaKtiEs. 

68. Societies established In Asia for objects similar to those 
the Society may be admitted by the Council as Brunch Sociotift 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 

69. The following are declared to bo sueli Brandi Si>cietii‘S : 

The Bombay Branch of the Hoyal Asiatic Soeioty, 

The Madras Litmry Society ami Auxiliary of th| 
Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

The Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

The China Branch of the Koyul Asiatic Society 
(Shanghai). 

The Pekin Oriental Society, 

The Asiatic Society of Japan, 

The Strdts Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society# 

70. Societies established elsewhere than in Asia for objects 
similar to those of the Society may be admitted by the Council ak 
Associate Societies of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

71. Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, anti of Branch 

and Arsociate Societies, are entitled to the use of the library' 
under Bulb' 66, ■ and to attend meetings of the Society, and if - 
desirous of becoming Members, they are eligible .without tli#’ 
formalities pre^ribed by Eule 4, , ' 




